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NEW   AND    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OF   CRICHTON. 


Kow  ready,  complete  in  One  YoL  Medium  8to,  bound  in  doth,  price  168. 
A  1S[EW  AND  BEyiSEO  EDITION  OF 

C  R  I  C  H  T  0  N. 

9a  l^totoricBl  l&omanci. 

BT 

W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

WITH    EIORTBEN    IIiIiUSTRATIO  N  8    ON    STBBIi. 

.  .  BY  HABLOT  E.  BROWNE. 

"  A  third  edition  of  one  uf  the  most  popular  of  tite  popnlar  nuttior*f  prodnctioni  hardly  needed  the 
fartber  indaence  of  Habint  Browne'*  profiue  (^ghteen)  and  Tery  oharacterfetlo  and  excettent  illnatra- 
tiona  to  recommend  it.  But  there  they  are,  and  eertainly  ranking  vlth  the  best  thinga  the  nrtiat  hne 
ever  done.  The  nnmeroua  fignrea  in  many  of  them,  the  well-etodied  espreMion  of  mo  conntenanceo 
neoordBng  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  general  merita  of  compoeition,  and  the  apirit  of  the  wbole,  folly 
agree  with,  and  happUv  iUnotrate,  the  toxL  With  regard  to  that  text  it  would  now  be  abaard  to  remark 
upon  it.  It  has  b««n  left  to  the  public,  and  the  Tordlct  pronounced  auch  aa  writera  most  desiderate,  aad 
the  taet  minority  long  for  in  Tain."— JU^erary  Gajttttt. 

"  A  hapf»ier  subject  haa  not  offered  to  Mr.  iunaworth's  peculiar  genius  than  the  story  of  the  '  Admirable 
Criehtm/  ^n  itself  a  romance,  and  from  diatanoe  of  time,  and  the  mystery  that  hanga  about  It,  per- 
mitting to  the  imagination  of  the  noToUat  any  amount  of  fiction  which  he  might  require  for  the  purposes 
of  hb  plot.  Since  Mrs.  Raddiflb,  there  has  not  liTod  a  writer  who  could  give  to  the  unnatural,  the  im- 
probable,  and  the  impoeaibte,  auch  an  air  of  truth  and  such  a  show  iMT  probability  as  Harrison  Aioaworth. 
He  delights  in  the  wonderful,  because  he  excels  in  the  use  of  it.  Another  great  merit  of  Mr.  Ainswortb'a 
romances  is  their  dramatic  power.  The  dialoguea  are  always  terse  and  liToly,— the  talk  of  men  and 
women  is  not  mere  deolamatloa  and  reveiio,  like  the  conrcrsatkma  that  occnpy  one^half  of  most  of  our 
fashionable  noTds.  *  Crichton'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  apecimen  of  this  that  he  has  yet  produced  :  indeed^ 
it  ia  ellogether  his  boat  wurk,aa  the  nnbUo  appear  to  haTO  pnioonaoed  in  the  moat  omphalic  manner  by 
calling  for  the  third  edition,  which  has  the  further  attraction  of  numerous  clerer  engravings  after  the 
pencil  of  Hablot  Browne.**— CHfic., 

**  This  exciting  romance  is  now  bound  up  in  one  splendid  Tolnme — typogmphically  and  pictorially 
splendid.  The  author  places  the  *  Admirable  Crichton^  in  the  most  favourable  and  most  Interesting 
points  of  Tiew,  and  pafnta  him  a  demi-god  dT  knichtly  timee.  He  is  thrown  into  Paris  amongst  the 
stodenta  at  the  time  of  the  League,  and  ia  the  proaotnent  actor  at  tiie  period  of  the  intrigues  of  Catherine 
do  Medicis,  and  the  gallast  straggles  for  enpremaey  of  the  greiA  Beamala,  afterwards  Henri  Qaatre. 
The  stirring  erentsoi  this  most  attractire  period  of  French  hiatory  are  dcacribed  with  graphic  grandeur 
by  Mr.  Ainswonh ;  and  the  romance  before  ua  reads  like  a  continuous  chronicle,  penned  by  one  ac- 
quainted  with  the  language  and  the  law  of  the  Middle  Agee  as  a  Braatome  or  a  Holinsked*  Mr.  Ains- 
wortb'a enthusiasm  for  the  things  of  those  days  makes  bim  write  with  the  correctness  of  a  contemporary 
and  the  intensity  of  an  aocor.  Taunting  owomm  jNirt  mmgma  /Wl.  The  Admirable  Crichton  is  the 
'  obsenred  of  all  obserrers*  In  a  most  admirable  historical  romance.**— Observer. 

«  An  elegant  and  Tery  cleverly  illostrated  edition  of  Mr.  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth*s  well-known  and 
greatly  admired  historical  romance  of  *  Crichton,'  has  just  been  published  in  a  form  whtdi  is  st  once  cal- 
eulated  to  render  tiie  work  mote  popular,  and  to  place  it  within  the  resoh  of  readers  who  could  not,  per- 
haps, before  hope  to  poesess  iL  The  rmown  of  this  Tery  able  and  strikingly  descriptiTe  novel  haa  been 
so  greet  for  so  many  years,  that  it  Is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  any  enlosy  of  it.  Tiie  work  hae 
long  been  popnlar  :  and  it  was  a  Judicious  resolve  of  its  author  to  rerise  his  admirable  production,  and  to 
iasue  it  with  all  the  Improrements  which  his  matured  Judgment  and  great  experience  could  suggest.  The 
result  Is  now  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  large  handsome  Tolnme,  which  contains  the  entire 
romance,  carefhlly  and  etfectlvely  revised.  It  will  prove  exceedingly  welcome,  we  feel  assured,  to  large 
daases  of  readers ;  and,  as  far  aa  enterpriaing  efforts  could  prerail  in  producing  an  attraetiTO  edition,  the 
result  has  been  Tery  successful  in  this  instance.  The  Tolume,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  ia 
enriched  by  numerous  very  clever  and  striking  illnstrations  on  steel— prodnctions  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Hablot  K.  iBrowne.  *  The  Admirable  Crichton*  ia  still  more  admirable  when  beheld  in  such  an  attractiTe 
guise.  The  public  will  be  pleased  to  greet  an  (dd  favourite  In  so  Rearing,  so  elegant,  and  so  decidedly  im- 
proTod  a  form.**— Msmliv  Advtrtiter. 
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POSTHUMOUS    MEMOIR    OF    MYSELF. 

By  Hobacb  Smith,  Esq. 

AITTHOS  or  ^^BRAMBLETTE  HOUSEy"  &C.  Ac 

[Afiddnial  diciUMtaiieeB  prerented  the  ftppearanoe  of  this  Tale  during  the 
Kfr-^Doe  of  ita  gifted  and  lamented  Author,  bat  the  prooft  were  cofiected 
hj  him.  Taken  in  conneiion  with  the  meUncholy  event  which  so  apeedilj 
and  nnexpectedly  foUowed  its  oompoaition,  the  artide  presents  »  singnkr 
roffiddence  of  titles  and  hecomea  inyeeted  with  deep  and  peculiar  interest.— 
Ed.  N.  M.  IUg.] 

Chapter  L 

*^You  here  V  I  exdaimed,  in  no  very  courteous  tone,  as  I  turned  round, 
mad  flaw  a^  old  firiend  Dr.  linnel  quied j  seating  himsdf  by  my  bed- 
aide.     <«  mo  sent  for  ^ou  V 

*^  No  one ;  I  was  brouffbt  hither  by  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest 
young  ladies  in  all  Warwidahire — your  daughter." 

^  Then  Sarah  has  not  only  taken  a  very  great  liberty,  but  has  d]»> 
obeyed  my  positive  orders,  as  she  has  done  more  than  once  lately.  For 
some  time  past  has  she  been  pestering  me  to  send  for  you,  which  I  have 
conalantly  refused  to  do.  I  have  told  her,  at  least  a  hundred  times,  that 
I  don't  like  physic,  and  hate  doctors." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  malady  has  not  injured  your  talent  for 
paying  compliments." 

^  Nay,  I  meant  not  to  say  anything  rude  or  personaL  Asii  visitant 
or  •  fiiend  I  am  always  glad  to  see  yon.  Even  when  yoa  are  sarcastic 
nd  say  sharp  things,  as  yon  do  sometimes,  one  cannot  be  o£fended  with 
a  man  who  wears  such  a  bland,  imperturbable  smiley  and  speaks  in  so 
soft  a  v<Moe ;  hot  as  a  vmter  of  prescriptions,  I  confess  mnkly-^you 
know  I  hate  flummeiy — that  I  had  rather  have  your  room  than  yoor 
company.  When  my  time's  come^  I  can  die  without  the  assistance  of 
a  doctor." 

"  Very  Kk^ ;  but  the  question  i%  can  yon  live  without  it  ?" 

^  Why  not  ?  I  am  sixty-three,  and  never  consulted  a  physician  in  all 
myKfe.'^ 

^  Perhaps  you  were  never  ill  before  ?" 

^  Never !  and  I'm  not  exactly  ill  now,  only  completely  out  of  sorts,  as 
most  men  are  at  this  precise  time  of  life— -weak  and  languid,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — seo/y,  as  my  son  George  calls  it ;  and  so  I  promised 
Sarah  that  I  would  He  abed  to-day,  just  to  see  whether  it  would  recruit 
me  a  bit." 
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<'  Your  daughter  gave  you  very  good  advice ;  and  perhaps  I  may  he 
ahle  to  do  the  same,  if  you  will  tcJl  me  the  exact  nature  of  your  ailment, 
which  you  can  hardly  refuse,  now  that  you  have  confessed  yourself  to 
he  completely  out  of  sorts^  and  that  I  have  come  so  far  on  purpose  to 
see  you." 

'<  I  have  already  told  you  my  compliunt ;  I  am  sixty-three — my  grand 
diihacteric,  you  know :  nine  times'  seven ;  hoth  of  tnem  unlucky  num- 
hers.  No  one  escapes  altogether  at  this  confounded  period.  George 
wrote  me  on  my  last  birthday  that  a  most  dangerous  time  was  coming, 
and  that  I  must  expect  to  be  confoundedly  seedy  for  some  months ;  but 
that  there  was  no  kind  of  use  in  seeing  a  doctor,  as  the  indisposition  was 
natural  and  inevitable." 

'*  I  thought  all  belief  in  the  '  critical  year*  had  been  long  since  aban- 
doned, except  by  the  old  women  who  disguise  themselves  as  old  men. 
Your  son  is  young  enough  to  know  better.  Be  assured,  my  good 
friend,  that  your  sickness  has  no  reference  whatever  to  this  peculiar 
year  of  your  life.  Cannot  you  assign  any  other  cause  for  this  sudden 
change  in  a  constitution  which  has  hitherto  been  so  healthy  ?" 

^<  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  certainly  had  a  good  deal  of  worry  and 
anxiety  lately." 

*^  Yet  few  men  have  been  so  prosperous.  The  world  gives  you  credit 
for  having  made  an  immense  fortune  by  your  contracts  witn  govern- 
ment." 

'*  The  world  says  true  ;  but  wealth,  I  find,  cannot  alwaya  buy  health, 
and  still  less  happiness.  I  tell  you  what,  Doctor, — ^when  a  fellow  has 
everytliing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope,  he  will  sometimes  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  careless  days  when  he  had  everything  to  hope  and  nothing 
to  fear." 

'^  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  the  former  predicament,  and  trust  always  to 


remain  so." 


"  Nay,  Doctor,  you  may  get  rich  when  you  get  old,  as  I  have  done." 
'*  In  other  words,  I  may  scrape  up  money  when  I  am  too  old  to  enjoy 
it,  and  cannot  long  retain  it.     I  hope  the  blind  goddess  will  spare  me 
all  such  cruel  kindness." 

'^  Fate,  has  spared  you  one  calamity — ^you  have  no  children.  I  have 
only  two ;  but,  oh  !  my  dear  Linnel !  words  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
disappointment,  misery,  and  vexation,  they  have  latterly  occasioned  me. 
If  tnere  is  one  man  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is  Godfrey  Thorpe,  of 
Oakfield  Hall,  and  not  without  many  and  good  reasons,  exclusively  of 
his  being  a  pompous,  supercilious  blockhead,  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  as 
poor  as  Job.  First,  he  procured  me  to  be  blackballed  at  the  County 
Club,  insolently  declaring  that  he  could  not  associate  with  a  ci-devant 
maltster.  Secondly,  his  interest  with  the  commissary-general,  and  cer- 
tain charges  of  mafpracticeff  on  my  part — for  I'm  sure  the  slanders  came 
from  him — ^prevented  my  getting  the  great  contract  for  supplying  the 
cavalry  with  provender.  Thirdly,  he  ousted  me  from  the  borough  which 
I  had  represented  for  five  years,  actually  beating  me  with  my  own  money, 
for  I  had  just  lent  him  an  additional  eight  thousand  pounds  on  the 
Oakfield  estate,  which  is  now  mortgaged  to  its  full  value.  However, 
there  is  one  comfort ;  if  he  goes  on  much  longer  with  his  hounds  and 
horses,  and  his  grand  establishment,  I  hope,  one  of  these  fine  days,  to 
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ibxeclofley  and  oust  lum  from  his  boasted  old  Hall,  just  as  he  turned  me 
oat  of  mj  borough.'' 

'^ 'Provoking  enough,  I  confess ;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
annoyance  you  ha^e  suffered  from  jour  children  ?'* 

''Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  Thorpe  has  an  only  daughter,  not 
nnattractiye  in  person,  but  an  artful,  sly  minx,  who,  being  probably  well 
aware  of  her  father's  desperate  circumstances,  and  knowing  that  my  son 
was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  richest  fellows  in  the  county,  set  her  cap  at 
him  so  successfiillyy  that  the  silly  gull  became  perfectly  infatuated  with 
her,  and  actually  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  which  was,  of  course, 
instantly  accepted.  That  George  should  be  easily  ensnared,  and  be  ready 
to  throw  himself  away  for  a  pretty  plaything,  does  not  surprise  me,  for 
he  has  ever  been  a  spoilt  child,  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  connrmed  by  long  indulgence  in  waywardness  and 
AetinBcy ;  but  ^ess  my  shame  and  wrath  when  he  told  me,  with  an  air 
of  satisuction,  that  the  proud  old  insolvent  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  solely  on  condition  that  his  daughter's  husband  should  take 
the  name  of  lliorpe !  What  unparalleled  insolence !  How  could  he—, 
how  could  my  son — how  could  any  man  dream  that,  after  toiling  and 
moiling  for  years  to  build  up  a  fortune,  and  found  a  fisunily  that  might 
perpetuate  my  name,  I  should  consent  to  see  that  name  swamped,  and  my 
haid-eamed  wealth  sacrificed,  to  continue  the  race,  and  clear  the  encum- 
beied  estates  of  a  man  whom  I  hated  ?  I  dismissed  my  mean-spirited 
son  with  an  indignant  prohibition  of  the  marriage ;  and  I  have  since 
added  a  codicil  to  my  will,  bequeathing  my  property  to  the  County 
Hospital,  should  he  ever  espouse  Julia  Thorpe.  There  is  some  little 
comfort  in  that  reflection ;  but  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  deeply,  how 
cruelly  my  heart  has  been  lacerated,  by  this  disappointment  of  tJl  my 
fcndest  and  most  cherished  hopes." 


Chapteb  II. 

''  It  must  be  confessed  that  your  son,  knowing  your  antipathy  to  Mr. 

Thorpe,  did  not  make  a  very  discreet  selection ;  but  Wordsworth  teUs  us 

that 

The  ch]ld*s  the  &ther  of  the  man, 

and  you  ought  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that  spoilt  boys  should  grow  up 
to  be  dutiful  sons." 

*'  Ay,  there  you  go.  Doctor,  girding  at  me  with  your  stereotyped  smile 
and  sof^  voice,  as  if  you  were  flattering  instead  of  condemninc^  me.  At 
aU  events,  I  never  spoiled  Sarah  ;  indeed,  people  used  to  say  mat,  in  my 
Mind  partiality  for  George,  I  neglected  lus  sister,  and  yet,  by  a  singular 
coinciaence,  as  if  I  were  doomed  to  be  equally  tormented  by  both  my 
diildren,  she  has  committed  a  not  less  egregious  act  of  foUy,  and  has 
thwarted  my  wishes  in  a  still  more  offensive  and  more  unfilial  manner. 
Not  only  has  she  refused  an  offer  from  Frank  Rashleigh,  the  man  upon 
whom  I  had  set  my  heart  as  a  son-in-law,  because  he  is  sure  of  being 
Earl  of  Downport,  but  she  has  confessed  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Mason, . 
Ihe  curate^  a  poor  creature  vrith  a  miserable  100/.  a-year." 
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'<  Bui  haTing  so  rich  a  fiitlier,  she  does  not,  I  preiome,  Ahik  it 
saiy  that  her  husband  should  be  rich." 

^  But  I  do;  or  that  he  should  have  rank  to  make  atonement  for  his 
poverty." 

^  What  are  her  objeedons  to  the  man  you  had  diosen  T 

^  She  says  he  b  a  fool  and  a  profligate,  with  whidi  I  have  aotiiing  to 
do.  I  don't  require  my  son-in-law  to  be  a  wise  man  or  a  moral  one^ 
bst  I  want  to  see  my  daughter  a  countess.  As  to  the  ornate^  she  has 
promised  never  to  many  him  without  my  consent^  which  she  will  never 
set  in  my  life  ;  and  after  my  death  my  will  has  e£Eeotnally  feriiidden  the 
banns,  for  the  1000/.  a-vear  I  have  left  her  is  to  be  reduced  to  fML  if 
ever  die  becomes  Mrs.  Mason. — Well  now,  Doctor,  if  you  deny  that  the 
olimacterical  year  has  anything  to  do  with  my  indi^KMKtion,  will  yoci 
not  admit  that  I  have  had  worry,  and  vezataoo,  and  disappointmcBt 
enough  to  disoider  any  man's  health  ?" 

**  i  always  like  my  patient  to  give  me  Us  own  impressions  as  to  the 
oaase  of  his  malady ;  but  before  I  tell  yon  mine,  you  must  detail  die 

Ztnptoms.  Yon  have  a  dersnged,  intermitting  pulse,  bat  you  are  not 
ficient  in  strength,  for  you  have  maintained  this  long  convenatinn 
without  any  apparent  exhaustion.'' 

'^  That's  purely  accidental,  Ibr  sometunes  I  am  suddenly  seiied  with 
distressing  tremor  of  the  heart,  giddiness  in  the  head,  noise  in  the  earsi 
fltthing  of  the  eyes,  wludi  continue  till  I  beoome  insennble,  and  remain 
so  ibr  a  oonridorable  time,  just  as  if  I  were  dead.  Upon  one  occasion  I 
ramained  three  hours  in  this  state,  and  when  I  recovered  oonsciouSnesB^ 
another  hour  eli^sed  before  I  could  speak.  A  week  ago,  after  greet 
languor  of  body  and  mind,  I  was  suddenly  deprived  of  all  vohmtaiy 
motion,  my  limbs  being  as  rigid  as  if  I  were  a  statue  ;  and  while  suflferii^ 
these  attacks,  several  blotches  have  appeared  upon  mv  body,  an  ailment 
to  which  I  never  have  been  previously  subject.  There,  Doctor,  you 
have  heard  my  symptoms ;  now,  tell  me,  what's  the  matter  with  me  ?" 

'^  These  are  diagnostics  of  sjmcope,  paralysis,  and  catalepsy,  but 
presented  in  so  complicated  and  imusual  a  form  that  I  cannot  exactly 
specify  the  nature  of  your  malady.  Two  things  I  will  frankly  tell  you 
—I  don't  like  these  paroxysms,  which  are  of  a  very  ugly  type;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  have  been  superinduced  by  mental  anxiety,  however 
poignant.  Before  we  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  your  disoraered  state, 
we  must  try  to  discover  the  cause,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  some 
neoent  intemperance — some  excess  either  in  eating  or  drinking ;  or,  at 
all  events,  to  some  deviation  from  your  customary  diet.** 

^A  bad  goess.  Doctor,  for  in  no  single  respect  have  I  altered  my 
usual  mode  of  living,  except  in  taking  two  or  thi«e  doses  a-day  of  Rahy  a 
Bestorative." 

<<  What  the  deuce  is  that?^ 

^  Why,  my  son  Greoige,  as  I  UAA.  you,  is  a  firm  befiever  in  the  great 
danger  of  the  dimacterical  jrear,  and  having  heard  tliat  this  medicine  is 
a  sore  and  wonderful  restorer  of  the  vital  energies  in  old  men,  very  kindly 
sent  me  up  a  large  supply  from  Newmarket,  where  the  patentee  resides  ; 
8|9d  when  I  oompbin  of  getting  worse,  he  is  oonstsntly  urging  me  to 
inereaae  the  dose  as  the  only  remedy/' 

'<  Telling  you,  at  the  same  tune,  that  there  was  no  use  in  sendii^  &r  a. 
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ioebotl  OddeDOogh:  I  am  so  often  called  in  W  patients  ivhoha^e  half 
lolled  ihemselTes  hy  trying  to  eoxe  themsehres^  that  I  know  the  names  of 
qnack  medieiDeB  protij  wdl,  bat  I  never  heard  of  IUIt'b  BestontiTe. 
Hsf  e  you  any  of  this  precioas  compomid  in  the  room  ?" 

**  Yes ;  there  is  an  unopened  bottle  of  it  by  the  ghuB." 

**  There  is  no  label  on  Uie  bottle,**  observed  the  Doctor,  ^an  i^ypendage 
in  which  patent  medicines  are  seldom  deficient;  nor  is  there  any  Tender's 
or  chemist's  name,  an  omission  equally  micommon/' 
^  After  smelling  it  lor  some  time,  ana  applying  it  rery  cantionsly  to  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  he  continued — 

^I  think  I  can  goess  one  of  the  ingredients ;  bat  if  yon  will  allow  me 
to  analyse  the  mixture  at  home,  I  shall  be  better  enaUed  to  decide* 
nomise  me,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  taste  another  drop  till  yon  see  me 
to-manow." 

'*  Veiv  well ;  bat  I  shall  miss  it,  for  it's  a  Tory  jpleasant  and  comfort- 
able cordiaL  Geoige  assores  me  that  when  taken  m  sufficient  quantitiea 
it  has  alwavs  answered  the  purpose." 

^  Very  nkely ;  but  what  woe  the  purpose  ?  I  am  afraid  of  quack 
medirines^  aa  I  haTO  already  told  you,  and  still  more  of  amateur  pre* 
scripdons." 

''  Why,  you  are  as  suspicious  as  Sarah,  who  has  implored  me,  over  and 
over,  not  to  go  on  with  the  Restorative.  Poor  girl  I  she  has  been  a 
e^>ital  nurse,  waiting  upon  me  early  and  late,  and  never  out  of  humour, 
exoept  when  I  insist  on  following  George's  advice  and  increasing  the 
eovduL^ 

**  Her  looks  show  that  she  has  been  domg  too  much.  This  most  not 
be.     i  will  send  you  a  reg^ular  nurse  to-morrow.'' 

'' Aa  to  the  girl's  look^  I  don't  think  much  of  that.  Perhaps  she  is 
vining  lor  her  pauper  lover :  besides,  my  children  ought  to  do  something 
mr  me ;  I'm  sate  I  have  done  enough  for  them,  never  hesitating,  for 
ikmr  sakes,  to  commit  a  little  irregularity  in  my  oontracts,  when  I  thought 
it  eoold  be  done  safely, — always  remembering  my  young  folks." 

**  And  sometimes,  as  it  seems,  forgetting  yonn^" 

^  I  diouldn't  confess  these  litde  nmlpractioes  to  any  one  else,  and  this 
I  do  in  confidence ;  my  confession  is  quite  enire  noutJ* 

**1io  such  dmig;  a  third  party  has  been  listening  to  you  all  the 


<<  Bless  my  heart !  you  don't  Sff7  so.    Who? — ^wfaere?" 

The  Doctor  pointed  his  fore-miser  to  the  sky,  and  remained  silent. 
Strange !  that  so  simple  an  action  £ould  send  a  thrill  to  my  heart,  and 
Bake  me  cast  down  my  eyes  with  a  foelinc^  of  hnmiliatk>n  uid  remorse. 
A  minute  or  two  lapsed  before  I  could  find  courage  to  say— 

^*  Nay,  Doctor,  yon  must  not  be  squeamish  and  puritanicaL  Eveiy 
ene  dic^  govenmient.'' 

**  But  no  one  cheats  God!"  was  the  reply ;  and  I  began  to  wish  my 
rebuker  out  of  the  room,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed-^ 

**  How  comes  it  that  your  son  makes  Sarah  the  dispenser  of  his  ^uaek 
medicine,  if  such  it  is,  and  the  watcher  by  your  bed-side,  when  he  himself 
ought  to  perform  those  duties  ?" 

*^  Oh  1  George  never  misses  the  great  Newmarket  meeting,  and  he 
has  a  horse  entered  for  the  two  first  races.    He  is  always  happy  when  he 
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18  staying  "vrith  his  young'  Mend,  SSr  Fzeeman  Dashwood,  and  I  have 
always  indulged  him  in  his  whims  and  fancies." 

"  Even  to  the  double  doses  of  Baby's  Restorative,  althoiieih:  it  has 
hitherto  failed  so  signally  in  realising  its  name.  I  will  hurry  nome  and 
send  you  some  aleziphannick  medicines,  which  I  beg  you  will  take  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

^'  How  fond  you  all  are  of  long  words !  What  the  deuce  are  alexi- 
pharmicks  ?" 

<^  They  are  usually  administered  when  we  suspect  the  presence  of  poison 
in  the  system." 

''  Poison !  what  a  horrible  idea !  Surely  you  do  not  suspect  me  of 
having  been  poisoned  P' 

'*  It  is  not  my  business  to  suspect,  but  to  deal  vndx  symptoms,  and 
yours  venr  much  resemble  those  of  a  poisoned  man.  You  may  have  un- 
consciously received  some  deleterious  matter  into  your  system,  which  we 
must  instantly  endeavour  to  expeL  Many  men  are  thus  destroyed  with- 
out foul  play  of  any  sort.  Yours  is  a  case  that  requires  prompt  remedies, 
8Q  I  must  hurry  home.  I  will  g^ve  directions  to  Sarah,  in  case  you 
should  have  a  recurrence  of  your  attacks  to*night,  and  will  repeat  my 
visit  early  in  the  morning." 

Chafteb  hi. 

While  I  thought  that  Doctor  linnel  had  indulged  in  very  unnecessary 
suspicions  as  to  Raby's  Restorative,  I  could  not  shake  off  an  occasional 
misgiving  touching  its  injurious  effects  upon  my  health.  That  the  most 
deleterious  compounds  were  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  quack 
medicines  I  was  fully  aware;  but  that  my  son^  upon  whom  I  had  so 
fondly  doated  since  his  childhood,  should  press  it  upon  me  with  so  mudi 
importunity,  unless  he  were  fully  convinced  of  its  salutary  qualibr,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe.  With  no  ordinary  interest,  thererore) 
did  I  cross-question  the  Doctor  next  morning,  as  to  the  results  of  his 
analysis ;  but  his  answers  were  so  cautious,  not  to  say  evasive,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  draw  from  them  any  yery  decided  inference.  Judging, 
however,  by  what  he  supposed  or  vaguely  hinted,  rather  than  by  what 
he  actually  said,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  hb  impressions  were  uniavour- 
able,  especially  when  he  again  alluded,  with  much  significance  of  manner, 
to  the  absence  of  a  vendor's  name,  or  label  of  any  sort,  on  the  bottles. 
He  congratulated  me  on  having  discontinued  the  draughts,  which  might 
possibly,  though  he  would  not  positively  affirm  it,  have  been  the  cause  of 
my  mysterious  malady ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  its  progress  would  be 
arrested  by  the  copious  use  of  the  medicines  he  had  prescribed. 

My  strange  complaint,  however,  had  got  such  complete  possession 
of  my  system,  that  it  would  neither  yield  to  the  most  potent  remedies, 
nor  to  the  unremitting  and  affectionate  attentions  of  my  daughter,  who 
was  now  assisted  by  a  regular  nurse.  With  the  fond  illusion  of  an  in- 
valid, I  still  clung  to  the  notion  that  my  dimacterical  year  prevented  the 
remedies  from  proving  efficacious ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  I 
could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  was  rapidly  sinkine.  The  derange 
ment  of  all  my  bodily  functions  increased,  the  fainting  fits  and  cataleptic 
attacks  were  more  fireqnent  and  of  longer  continuance ;  and  tiiough,  as  I 
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was  aasmed,  my  personal  i^pearance  was  far  from  indicating  any  &tal 
resulty  I  felt  as  if  life  were  passing  away  from  me.  At  this  juncture, 
unfortunately,  the  Doctor  was  summoned  to  attend  his  sick  mother  at 
Bath  ;  but  as  he  left  full  instructions  as  to  my  treatment,  and  contem- 
plated an  early  return  to  his  home,  I  would  not  allow  any  other 
physician  to  be  called  in. 

His  absence,  however,  was  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  I  dragged  on 
without  any  material  alteration  in  my  state,  until  one  morning  a  sudden 
and  totally  new  sensation  paralysed  my  whole  frame.  My  head  swam ; 
I  felt  as  if  Death  had  liud  his  hand  upon  my  heart  ;^and  I  had  just  breath 
enough  to  whisper  to  my  attendant — 

^' Nurse,  I  am  dying!  all  is  over!  I  feel  suffocated.  Take  off  some 
of  the  bed-clothes. 

These  were  the  last  words  I  uttered  before  my  burial  I  Marvellous 
and  almost  incredible  as  the  statement  may  appear,  I  was  only  in  a  cata- 
leptic trance,  for  although  my  limbs  were  stretched  out  in  all  the  rigidity 
of  death,  my  senses  and  my  consciousness  were  by  no  means  obliterated. 
Nay,  they  were  in  some  respects  intensified,  for  I  could  hear  a  distant 
whisper  which  would  have  been  previously  inaudible ;  one  eye,  being 
only  half-closed,  retained  its  frdl  power  of  visiou,  and  though  the  other 
was  quite  shut,  methought  I  could  see  through  the  lid  as  clearly  as  if  it 
liad  been  a  spectacle-glass.  My  tongue  havine^  lost  all  power  of  motion, 
1  was  utterly  speechless,  but  my  impeded  breath,  strugghng  in  the  transit 
of  my  body  from  vitality  to  ioanimation,  forced  itself  from  my  throat 
with  a  noise  of  gurgling  and  strangulation. 

The  fat  nurse  who  had  htherto  approached  me  with  a  maternal  smile 
and  a  coaxing  voice,  as  she  exclaimed, —  '^  Now,  my  dear  good  sir,  it's 
time  to  take  the  pills.  How  purely  you  do  look  this  morning  !  My 
life  on't  we  shall  have  you  riding  the  white  cob  again  in  a  week  or  two  I" 
^4he  fat  nurse,  I  say,  had  no  sooner  caught  the  choking  sound  I  have 
mentioned,  than  she  croaked  in  her  natural  accents— *<  Them's  the  death- 
rattles!  Then  it  is  all  over,  sure  enough,  and  high  time  too,  God 
knows.  Hanged  if  I  didn't  think  the  bothering  ojd  chap  would  never 
die.  Can't  imagine,  for  my  part,  how  people  can  go  on  lingering  in 
this  way,  willy-nilly,  shilly-shally.  If  they  can't  die,  they  should 
Uve ;  and  if  they  can't  live,  they  should  die.  That's  the  worst  of  sick- 
ness; it  do  make  folks  so  uncommon  selfish,  which  is  my  peticklar  'bomi- 
nation." 

Hastening  into  the  parlour  with  which  my  bedroom  communicated, 
this  hater  of  selBshoess  snatched  up  a  valuable  shawl  belonging  to  my 
daughter,  as  well  as  a  cloth  cloak  of  my  own,  and  spread  them  over  me, 
an  action  which  would  have  surprised  me,  after  having  so  recentiy  re- 
ouested  her  to  remove  some  of  the  clothes,  had  I  not  recollected  that 
Uiese  rapacious  haipies  claim  as  their  perquisite  everything  lying  on  the 
bed  when  its  occupant  dies.  Oh !  how  I  wished  for  the  use  of  my 
tongue,  when  I  heard  her  afterwards  affirming  that  the  poor  dear  gentie- 
man  was  ^' sadly  cold  and  shivery  just  afore  he  went  off,  and  so  she 
covered  him  up  comfortable."  J^uikiug  no  further  addition  to  her  per- 
quisites than  by  pocketing  a  few  odds  and  ends  lying  about  the  room, 
the  worthy  creature,  putting  on  the  most  heart-broken  look  she  could 
assume,  and  with  a  ready-prepared  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  hurried 
away  to  announce  my  death  to  my  daughter  and  the  household. 
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As  Sarah  had  driven  over  to  IX)ctor  linneFs  to  aaoertam  the  day  of 
hu  return,  for  which  she  was  hecommg  hourly  more  impatient,  no  one 
entered  my  chamber  for  more  than  two  hours,  an  interval  which  gave 
me  Insure  to  reflect  upon  my  perilous  and  unprecedented  state.  In  alj 
my  former  attacks  the  mind  had  sympathised  with  the  suspended  vitafity 
of  the  frame^  but  now  I  had  vital  senses  and  apprehensiveness  in  a  dead 
integument.  Was  this  dissolution  of  partnership  temporary  only  ?  How 
long  would  it  last  ?  Was  it  final?  What  then  was  to  be  my  ultimate  fete? 
I  had  read  of  disembodied  spirits,  and  I  could  understand  the  continuance 
of  such  a  separate  existence;  but  as  for  me,  I  was  entombed  alive  in  my 
own  body — nlestined,  perhaps,  to  ^e  hideously  and  loathsomely,  as  my 
corporeal  particles  putrified  and  decomposed.  I  had  read,  too,  of  miser- 
able victims  who,  beine  buried  in  a  trance,  had  turned  round  in  their 
coffins ;  and  of  some  who^  having  forced  themselves  out  of  them,  had 
been  discovered  as  huddled  skeletons  in  a  comer  of  the  vault,  whither 
they  had  crawled  to  die  of  hunger  and  exhaustion.  Recoiling  with  a 
mental  shudder  from  such  horrible  thoughts,  I  clung  to  the  hope  that^ 
although  my  present  fearful  seizure  was  decidedly  different  from  all  my 
previous  attadu,  it  might,  after  a  little  longer  mterval,  terminate,  lib 
them,  in  my  revivaL 

While  I  was  alternately  horrified  and  reassured  by  these  anticipafiicxui 
of  my  fate,  my  daughter  entered,  and  after  bursting  into  a  passion  of 
tears  as  she  kissed  my  insensible  lips,  she  kneeled  down  by  my  bed-side^ 
and  prayed  long  and  eamestiy  for  the  discontinuance  of  my  trance ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  positive  assurances  of  my  death,  she  would  not  abandon 
the  hope  of  my  recovery.  Some  one,  however,  in  the  house,  probably 
the  nurse,  who  wished  the  forfeiture  of  the  shawls  to  be  confirmed,  chose 
to  connder  me  unequivocally  defunct,  for  I  heard  the  servants  closing 
the  shutters  in  the  other  apartments,  and  was  made  aware  of  various 

a  mortem  proceedings,  to  wluch  I  listened  witii  conflicting  feelings  that 
\  all  description.  The  house  was  now  quiet,  but  occasional  sounds 
still  fell  upon  my  ear  with  an  ominous  and  harrowing  rignificancy,  for  evenr 
pasring  hour  announced  by  the  hall  clock  seemed  to  be  a  passing-b^ 
that  ratified  my  decease,  and  brought  me  so  much  nearer  to  the  appalling 
moment  when  I  should  be  buried  alive.  At  intervab  other  sounds  were 
distingcushable  ;  and  as  I  caught  the  grating  of  wheels  on  the  road,  the 
whistle  of  a  railway  train,  the  clattering  and  chattering  of  my  servants 
at  their  dinner,  it  seemed  to  me  both  unfeeling  and  unnatural  that^  on 
the  very  day  of  my  supposed  death,  the  world  should  be  pursuing  its 
ordinary  occupations,  and  my  own  servants  regaling  themselves  with 
iheir  customary  appetites,  as  if  no  such  catastrophe  had  occurred. 

Thus  I  remained,  with  no  other  companion  than  my  own  sad  thoughts^ 
till  the  evening,  when  my  daughter's  maid  and  the  housemaid,  having 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other,  whatever  might 
happen,  and  grasping  each  other's  hand  to  ensure  the  performance  of  the 
eontract,  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  chamber  to  have  a  peep  at  me,  neither 
of  them  having  ever  seen  a  dead  man.  Peering  at  me  furtively  and 
askance,  as  if  afraid  of  beine  scared  by  my  ghost,  they  agreed,  whisper- 
ingly,  that  I  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  were  fast  asleep,  although 
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Nurse  Iiad  maintained  that  I  was  aa  dead  as  a  door-naiL  Both  declared 
that  I  should  he  no  real  gentleman  if  I  had  not  remembered  all  the 
serrants  in  mj  irill ;  and  as  mourning  was  a  matter  of  course,  one  of 
ihem  had  resolved  that  her  dress  should  be  made  to  fasten  in  froni^  and 
Ae  other  knew  of  a  most  becoming  pattern  for  her  white  musliu  cap. 
But  thdr  conTeraation  was  not  limited  to  such  frivolities,  for  the  ladj  a 
maid  declared,  on  the  authority  of  her  mistress,  that  Dr.  linnel,  before 
be  went  away,  had  written  to  Mr.  George,  stating  that  he  must  return 
iaunediately ;  that  Miss  Sarah  had  said  she  hoped  he  would  arrive  the 
ynry  next  morning,  and  that  the  Doctor  himsdf  was  expected  back  on 
die  day  aftter ;  whereupon  they  stole  away,  with  their  hands  still  locked 
tOMtlier. 

in  diese  tidings  there  was  no  small  comfort.  Should  I  revive,  my  son 
would  have  an  instant  opportunity  of  clearing  himself  from  all  suspidon 
iOQcliing  the  Restorative,  in  which  I  still  felt  a  hope  rather  than  a  con- 
fidence that  he  would  succeed.  Should  my  trance  continue,  there  was 
no  fear  of  my  being  buried  alive,  for  Linnel  would  again  be  at  my  bed- 
ode  long  before  the  time  for  my  interment,  and  he  was  too  slolf ul  and 
esperieoeed  a  physidan  not  to  distinguish  between  real  and  apparent 
AmUIl  My  most  appalline  and  revolting  terror  being  thus  removed, 
I  patiently  counted  the  dock  till  my  usual  bed-time,  hoping  that  I  mieht 
tken  fell  asleep,  and  so  escape  the  tedium  of  a  long  wakeful  ni^L 
But  aleep  is  a  provision  of  nature  for  repairine  the  day  s  wear  and  tear ; 
in  my  cataleptic  state  there  had  been  no  sucu  expenditure  of  corporeal 
energy,  and  consequentiy  there  was  no  requirement  of  repose.  Perhaps 
my  mind  was  still  too  much  a^tated  to  settie  into  any  sort  of  oblivion ; 
periiaps  it  would  never  be  owerwise,  and  my  trance — existence— might 
be  a  perpetual  consdousness,  and  consequentiy  an  unvaried  misery. 
Such  a  atate  must  soon  lead  to  madness ;  but  how  could  a  man  be  mad 
and  motionless,  a  maniac  and  a  statue  ?  What  inconceivable  misery,  to 
fed  your  brain  raving  and  raging  with  an  insanity  which  can  find  no 
vent  for  its  fury,  either  by  tiie  explosions  of  tiie  voice  or  the  convuMve 
ndenoe  of  the  limbs!     In  such  sad  thoughts,  wearily  and  drearily 


Sd  the  first  night  of  my  living  death  drag  its  slow  length  along. 


iniy 
igth 


TASSO. 

Br  W.   BRAILSFOSD. 

The  worid  and  all  for  love,  the  same  fond  theme 
That  tuned  the  utterance  of  Petrarca's  sighs 
To  music  ever  sweet — ^the  golden  beam 
That  gilds  the  summer  of  Time's  memories 
For  ever  and  for  aje— such  Tasso*8  dream. 
Oh !  who  shall  note  a  poet*s  fantasies. 
Or  liflt  the  veil  that  we  may  vainly  seem 
Spectators  of  a  true  heart's  miseries  ? 
Are  we  not  gainers  on  our  part  to  learn 
The  secret  force  of  love*s  old  gift  of  song? 
That  even  'midst  the  scars  we  may  discern 
Life*s  compensations,  gleaning  good  from  wron^ 
And  challenging  the  adverse  powers  of  fate 
To  fill  our  hearts  with  thoughts  disconsolate. 


(     10    ) 
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When  the  famous  Baron  Munchausen  fastened  his  horse,  one  dark 
winter's  night  after  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  to  what  he  supposed  was  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  waking  next  morning  saw  his  steed  dangling  from  the 
village  steeple,  his  surprise,  as  he  avouches,  was  extreme.  Apparently, 
however,  the  veracious  baron's  astonishment  was  scarcely  greater  than  that 
of  the  author  of  the  "Familiar  Letters"  on  "European  Life  and  Manners** 
when  he  found  that  his  friends  had  actually  preserved  the  numerous 
epistles  which  he  wrote  to  them  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  a 
sojourn  in  Europe  of  something  more  than  five  years.  This  being  the 
case,  our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  "  the  letters  were  not  de- 
signed for  publication."  Yet,  after  all,  such  was  their  destiny.  Fate 
proved  stronger  than  free-will.  Their  extraordinary  merit  had  somehow 
got  bruited  abroad ;  "  many  friends  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  possess 
them,  and  that,"  adds  Mr.  Colman,  "is  the  reason  of  their  publication." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Colman  was  right  in  yielding  to  the 
widely-extended  solicitation ;  for,  though  he  might  have  satisfied  his 
friends  by  a  manifold  process  on  a  large  scale,  or  even  by  lithographic 
aid,  the  object  which  those  who  do  710  f  write  for  publication  have  generally 
in  view  would  hardly  have  been  answered:  the  letters  would  not  have  ob- 
tained the  popularity  which  now  that  they  are  in  print  seems  likely  to 
attend  them;  neither  would  the  world  have  experienced  the  gratification 
which  must  necessarily  follow  their  perusal.  We  learn  from  his  preface, 
that  Mr.  Colman  "  had  proposed  a  graver  work  than  this  upon  European 
society,*'  that  he  has  actually  begun  it,  and  that  he  designs  "presently  to 
give  it  to  the  public."  But,  en  attendant  the  fulfilment  of  tnis  purpose, 
let  us  gratefully  receive  what  we  have  got,  and  try  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  gazing  upon  such  a  "  pic- 
ture of  private  and  domestic  life." 

In  painting  this  picture,  however,  l^Ir.  Colman  says  that  his  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  that  his  letters  "  may  be  deemed  too  personal ;''  and 
his  principal  anxiety,  "  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  approach  a  violation 
of  private  confidence."  He  certainly  does  make  some  revelations  which 
border  closely  on  personality,  but  how  far  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  violating  private  confidence  our  readers  shall  form  their  own  opinion. 
It  was,  at  first,  Mr.  Colman 's  determination  not  to  publish  a  single  name; 
but  he  "  found  this  an  idle  attempt,  and  that  individuals  would  be  traced 
by  circumstances,  as  certainly  as  if  distinctly  announced."  To  this  account, 
therefore,  must  be  placed  the  greater  part  of  the  startling  discoveries 
which  his  volumes  have  made  public ;  and  all  we  can  hope  is,  that  the  in- 
dividuals whose  "  style  of  living"  he  has  sketched  with  the  minute  pencil 
of  a  Gerard  Douw,  will  be  as  lenient  to  him  as  ourselves.  They  ought  to 
be  so,  for,  acccording  to  Mr.  Colman*8  showing,  "  pains  were  most  kindly 
taken  to  initiate  me  into  thofie  particulars  ;  the  information  was,  though 
entirely  without  ostentation,  most  kindly  g^iven;  written  lists  of  servants, 
and  written  and  printed  rules  of  domestic  management,  were  repeatedly 

*  European  Life  and  Manners;  in  Fiuniliar  Letters  to  Friends.  B7  Henry 
Colman.  Author  of  **  European  Agricoltore,  and  the  Agricultuie  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland."    2  vols.    Boston  and  London.    1849. 
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•placed  in  my  hands,  with  a  full  and  expressed  liberty  to  use  ihem  aa  I 
pleased."  To  violate  private  confidence,  as  far  as  these  things  are  con- 
cerned, is  consequently  a  difficult  matter ;  but  we  will  not  prejudge  the 
question.  Mr.  Colman  gives  an  equally  good  reason  for  turning  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  to  accomit.  The  style  of  living  is  so  *'  wholly 
different  £rom  that  which  prevails"  in  the  United  States  (of  which  country 
Mr.  Colman  is  a  citizen),  and  "  the  interest  in  these  minute  details"  is  so 
intense  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  Union,  that 
not  to  have  emptied  the  vials  of  his  information  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  coteries  (of  which  Mr.  Colman  is  now,  without  doubt,  the  idol) 
would  have  been  looked  upon  by  his  countrymen-^and  countrywomen — 
as  an  act  of  Uze-majeste  against  the  laws  of  politeness  and  gfood  manners^ 
which,  we  gather  from  the  context  of  his  book,  appear  rather  to  require 
extension  in  his  native  land.  We  have,  ourselves,  implied  our  obligatiooB 
to  Mr.  Colman ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  show  why,  we  feel  bound  to 
mendon  that  he  states  in  2^  second  preface — as  a  matter  deserving  to  stand 
apart — that  the  letters  record  ^'  only  a  small  portion  of  the  kindness" 
shown  him.  What  would  have  been  their  effect  upon  the  public  if.  the 
whole  had  been  narrated,  we  almost  tremble  to  think  o£ 

We  shall  now,  following  Mr.  Colman*s  example,  plunge  in  medias  res. 

In  the  month  of  Mi^,  in  the  year  1843,  he  finds  himself  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  London,  in  a  state  of  utter  amazement  at  '^  the 
wilderness  of  houses,  streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  kennels,''  in  which  he  is 
suddenly  located.  From  the  particularity  dP  his  description,  "  where  seven 
streets  all  radiated  from  one  centre,"  we  suspect  he  must  have  made  his 
d&nUm  the  Seven  Dials;  but  it  is  no  matter  where,  for  all  he  meets 
enchants  and  astonishes  him.  He  thus  describes  the  effect  produced  by 
the  vast  extent  of  London : — 

I  have  walked  until  I  have  had  to  sit  down  on  some  door-steps  out  of  pure 
weariness,  and  yet  have  not  got  at  all  out  of  the  rushing  tide  of  population.  I 
have  rode  [ridden]  on  the  driver's  seat  on  an  omnibus,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant succession  of  squares,  parks,  terraces,  and  long  lines  of  single  houses  for 
miles,  and  continuous  blocks  and  single  palaces  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
occupying  acres  of  ground.  I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  the  large  parks,  which, 
for  their  trees,  their  verdure,  their  neatness,  their  embellishments,  their  lakes 
and  caaca/des,  their  waters  swarming  wWi  Juk,  and  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
waier-Jowlj  which  they  have  been  able  to  domesticate,  and  their  grazing  Jiocke  of 
Aeep  and  catde,  and  their  national  monuments,  and  the  multitude  of  well-dressed 
pedestrians,  and  of  elegantly-mounted  horsemen  and  horsewomen,  and  of 
carriages  and  equipages  as  splendid  as  gold  and  silver  can  make  them,  are 
beautiful  beyond  even  my  most  romantic  dreams.  I  do  not  exaggerate ;  I  can- 
not go  beyond  the  reality. 

This  is  making  the  most  of  the  ducks  and  geese  in  St.  James's  Park ; 
but  our  national  vanity  will  not  suffer  us  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Colman 
for  slightly  overcharging  the  picture.  As  Sir  Lucius  0*Trigger  says, 
"  When  affection  guides  the  pen,  he  must  be  a  brute  who  finds  fault 
with  the  style ;"  and  the  couleur  de  rose  of  Mr.  Colman  is  of  so  tender 
a  tint,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  see  in  it  the  warmth  of  a  stronger 
sentiment.  Was  it  owing  to  this  amiable  feeling,  or  to  "  the  malady  of 
not  listening" — as  Falstaff  calls  premeditated  deafness — that  Mr.  Colman 
is  enabled  to  say :  "  Though  I  have  been  a  great  deal  in  the  streets,  and 
in  crowds  without  number,  and  have  seen  vexation  enough  in  passing, 
/  do  not  think  I  have  heard  a  single  oath  since  I  have  been  in  the 
ditf.*'  (?)     This  is  something  worth  noting,  even  altliough  Mr.  Colman 
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had  been  only  ten  days  m  London  when  he  wrole  the  aentenee.  Hie 
population  of  London,  unless  H  wae  then  very  differently  comnceed, 
eoold  oertainlj  haTe  furnished  no  quota  of  the  armies  whi^  m  nv  Unde 
Tobj*8  time  swore  so  terribly  in  Flanders.  We  hare  a  fidnt  idea  tint 
the  accomplishment  is  not  altogether  forgotten  at  tile  pesent  day,  bat 
we  may  be  mistaken  ;  indeed,  oa  second  tiioughts,  we  feel  we  must  be 
•0,  for  Mr.  Cdman  tells  us,  a  littie  further  on,  that  ^^  good  manners  are 
here  eridenily  a  universal  stu^." 

But  although  an  outward  ^(ecorum  is  preserred,  disripation  has  takea 
deep  root  in  the  soil.  ^'  The  business-shops  doee  at  ten,  in  general ;  bat 
tiie  ale  and  wine  shops,  the  saloonBy  and  the  drvffgita*  skaps^  I  belie?e, 
aie  open  all  night ;  and  the  fire  of  intemperance^  I  should  infer,  was 
nourished  as  fiutiifnUy  as  tiie  vestal  fire  at  Rome^  and  never  permitted  to 
go  out  or  to  slacken."  Our  inference  from  tiiis  passage  is,  that  tiion 
who  don't  or  won't  drink  malt  or  sherry,  indole  in  intemperate  dmnghls 
of  spirits  of  wine  at  the  druggists'  AopB,  or  they  would  hardly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category  with  tiie  ale  and  wine  shops.  Tet  agwi 
Bfr.  Colman  finds  an  opportunity  of  excepting  in  &vour  of  the  Lon^ 
doners :  "  I  have  scarcely  eeen  a  wmcker  ;  and  as  to  a  tobacco-chewer, 
not  one.**  It  is  posnble,  we  concmve,  {or  a  person  to  chew  tobacco 
without  being  discovered — unless  he  is  an  American ;  but  we  will  not 
insist  on  tins  point,  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  one  who  indulgee 
in  tiiis  luxury ;  but  we  had  fiBineied  that  the  **  smokers*'  of  London  weie 
^  as  plenty  as  blackberries."  But  in  tiiis  also,  it  seems,  we  are  wrong, 
or  3lfr.  Colman's  eyesight  is  on  a  plu*  vrith  his  faculty  of  hearing.  What 
he  says  of  the  ladies  is,  without  doubt,  equidly  true : — ^  Tiiey  have 
anotiier  practice  which  I  equally  admire.  They  seldom  wear  /alee 
curls"  We  have  heard  of  '' fronts**  as  a  not  very  uncommon  article  of 
feminine  coiffure;  but  Mr.  Colman  has  of  course  tested  his  opinion  by  a 
closer  inspection  than  we  have  been  able  to  bestow,  and  therefore  we 
yield  in  this  point,  as  in  all  otiiers,  most  willingly.  When  he  speaks  of 
the  costume  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  the  Blue-coat  boys  and  tiie  court, 
oar  doubts  for  a  moment  have  tiie  mastery  over  our  belief,  but  they 
piosentiy  subside  before  Mr.  Cdman's  better  knowledge. 

^  The  judffes  and  the  lawyers  wear  wigs,  as  they  did  centuries  ago. 
The  charity  hoys  wear  leather-breeches,  blue  or  yellow  yam  stockings, 
shoes  with  buckles,  long  coats  and  bands,  which  I  presume  was  the  dress 
of  two  hundred  years  ago.  So  the  court'dress  in  which  you  are  to  be 
presented  at  the  levees,  is  the  same  that  was  worn  in  the  days  of  Queen 
EUzabethr 

We  had  a  notion — an  erroneous  one  of  conrce  that  the  court-dress  of 
tiie  present  day  rather  resembled  the  age  of  George  the  Second  than  that 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  had  no  idea,  imtil  we  read  the  above  passage,  of  the 
antediluvian  antiquity  of  the  lawyers'  wigs.  Historical  accuracy  is 
evidentiy  one  of  tne  strong  points  ca  our  travelled  American ;  he  rarely 
allows  an  opportunity  to  escape  without  adding  something  to  our  previous 
impressions.  As,  for  instance,  when  speaking  of  Melrose  Abbey,  he  tells 
lis  tiiat  it  contains  the  tomb  of  ^  Michael  Bruee^  the  celebrated  wixard* 
(a  fact  which  Walter  Scott  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  know) ; 
and  that  ^'  the  marks  of  the  balls  from  CromwelFs  guns — the  first  Crom^ 
wellf  who  destroyed  the  Abbeys  in  England — are  shown  upon  the  walls." 
By  ''the  first  Cromwell"  we  presume  is  meant  the  vicar-general  of  Henry 
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Ae  Ejghth,  under  whose  authority  the  English  monasteries  were  sup' 
pressed^  but  we  were  not  aware,  nil  Mr.  Cohnan  told  us,  that  he  used 
camion  for  the  purpose  ;  or,  if  he  did,  that  Mebose  Abbey  m  Scotland 
came  under  his  juriraiction.  But  there  is  nothing  like  information  picked 
1^  on  the  spot  The  brdcen  walls  of  Melrose  were  there  to  attest  that 
somebody  battered  them ;  and  as  the  merit  of  the  act  was  to  be  g^ven  to 
a  Cromwell,  the  first  perhaps  has  as  good  a  claim  to  it  as  the  second. 
Mr.  Colman,  however,  is  not  a  person  to  take  ererything  upon  trust  that 
he  is  told,  for  when  he  visitea  Abbotsford  he  was  shown  '<  a  Roman 
kettle,  said  to  be  2000  years  old,  quite  like  our  modem  cast-iron  pots. 
This  age  sinteh  me  as  apoeryphaV*  We  cannot  suffioently  com* 
mend  our  author's  caution.  He  would  make  an  excellent  commentator 
OB  Layard. 

But  to  return  from  these  generalities,  and  describe  what  is  fax  move 
interesting — the  particular  experiences  of  Mr.  Colman  in  that  domestic 
intercourse  which  has  given  him  so  dear  an  inright  into  '^  European  life 
and  manners  ;**  though,  in  doing  so,  our  course  must  be  as  erratic  as  hiSL 

Ostennbly  bent  on  an  agricultural  mission,  and  armed  with  ^*  rales  of 
letters  of  introduction,''  which  make  him  acquainted  at  once  with  Earl 
Spencer,  who  told  him  that  "  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  brought  any 
credentials ;"  with  Lord  Ashbnrton,  who  '^  writes  a  dyil  note,"  saying  he 
is  anxious  to  serve  him  » in  any  practicable  way ;"  with  Lord  Morpeth, 
who  is  ^*  very  attentive ;"  with  Mr.  Bates,  who  takes  him  "  to  his  beau- 
tiful villa  six  miles  from  Lendon  to  pass  Sunday  with  him  /'  with  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  is  anxious  to  render  mm  "  every  attention ;" 
and  with  a  host  of  gentiemen, ''  members  of  Parliament  and  others,  who 
have  been  poHte"  to  him ; — Shaving  all  these  facilities,  and  many  more  in 
the  backgpnound,  which  are  brought  forward  in  due  course,  he  sets  out 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  new  Society  Islands. 

Mr.  Colman's  first  visit  was  to  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorpe,  where,  he 
says,  he  *^  received  every  polite  attention."  As  this  is  a  &vourite  phrase 
v^h  Mr.  Colman,  we  may  as  well  define  it  at  once  in  his  own  words. 

You  will  (he  says)  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  the  manner  of  living  in  these 
places ;  and  in  this  nunlmiig  letter  I  vrill  tell  you  that,  in  respect  to  ooDvenienoe, 
oomlbrt,  and  ease,  it  ia  near  perfection.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  hoose^ 
your  name  is  anuounced,  your  portmanteau  ia  immediately  taken  to  your 
chamber,  which  the  servant  shows  you,  with  every  requisite  convenieDoe  and 
oomfart.  At  Lord  Spencer's  the  watch  opens  your  door  in  the  night  to  see  if  all 
is  safe  [How  if  tiie  door  is  bolted  ?],  as  his  home  was  once  endangered  by  a  gentle- 
man's reading  in  bed ;  and  if  he  should  find  your  light  burning  after  you  had 
retired,  excepting  the  night-taper,  or  you  reading  in  bed,  without  a  single  word 
he  wcM  atreteh  oaf  a  hug  extmgmsher  and  put  it  out 

A  very  ghostly  visitation  this,  and  fit  for  the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

In  the  morning,  a  servant  comes  in  to  let  you  know  the  time,  m  seaaimfor  ytm 
to  dress  fir  bred^ast  At  half-past  nine  you  go  in  to  family-prayers,  if  ycufind 
4mt  isAe  time.  They  are  happy  to  have  the  guests  attend,  but  they  are  never 
aaked.  Hie  servants  are  all  assembled  in  the  room  fitted  for  a  chapd.  They  aU 
kneel,  and  the  master  of  the  house,  or  a  chaplain,  reads  the  morning  service. 
As  aooa  as  it  is  over  they  all  wait  until  he  and  his  guests  retire,  and  then  the 
breakfast  is  served.  At  breakfast  there  is  no  ceremony  whatever.  You  are 
asked  6y  the  servant  what  you  will  have,  tea  or  cofibe ;  or  you  get  up  and  help 
youradC  Drr  toast,  boiled  eggs,  and  bread-and-butter  are  on  the  table ;  and  on 
the  side-board  ^OH  unttfind  cold  ham,  tongue,  beef,  &c.,  to  which  vou  cam  your  eem 
flate  aid  help  yowrsdf,  and  come  hack  to  Me  breakfast'tabfe  ana  sU  as  umaasyon 
phase.    An  letters  or  notes  addressed  to  you  are  laid  by  your  plate ;  and  letters 
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to  be  sent  by  mail  are  put  ia  the  post-box  in  the  eiUry^  and  are  mire  to  go.  The 
arrangements  for  the  day  are  then  made,  and  parties  are  formed;  horses  and  car- 
riages for  all  the  gnests  are  found  at  the  stables,  and  each  one  follows  the  bent  of 
hiB  inclination.  When  he  returns  at  noon,  he  finds  a  side-table  with  an  abundant 
lunch  upon  it,  if  he  chooses;  and  when  he  goes  to  his  chamber  for  preparation  for 
dinner,  he  finds  hie  dress  dothes  brushed  and  folded  m  the  nicest  manii«r,  and  cold 
watcTf  and  hot  watery  and  clean  naptansy  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  truth  of  a  word  of  this  elabo* 
rate  statement ;  not  even  of  the  existence  of  that  mysterious  place  ''the 
entry/'  to  which  Mr.  Colman  is  so  fond  of  referring :  like  the  rest  of  his 
revelations,  it  is  too  circumstantial  to  admit  of  a  douht ;  hut  what  we  want 
to  know  is,  How  many  of  these  ''  polite  attentions"  are  omitted  in  American 
country  houses  ?  Do  the  servants  there — ^we  heg  pardon,  we  mean  the 
"  helps'' — no^  announce  your  arrival?  do  they  not  carry  your  portmantefta 
up-stairs  for  you,  call  you  in  the  morning,  bring  your  letters,  brush  your 
clothes,  and  supply  you  with  cold  water,  hot  water,  and  clean  napkins?  We 
should  imagine  not^  or  Mr.  Colman  would  scarcely  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  tell  his  countrymen  what  English  servants  do;  and  the  conclusion  we  are 
compelled  to  arrive  at  is,  that  when  a  stranger  pays  a  visit  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  necessarily  his  own  porter,  his  own  watchman,  and  his  own 
shoeblack,  and  that  if  he  washes  his  face  at  all  he  does  it  at  his  own  cost 
and  contrivance.  Nothing  in  England  seems  to  have  impressed  Mr. 
Coleman  more  forcibly  that  the  manners  and  proceedings  of  that  useful 
class  of  persons  whom  the  Scotch  call  "  flunkies."     He  says : 

Servants  are  without  number.  I  have  never  dined  out  yet,  even  in  a  private  imtitled 
famUtf,  with  less  than  three  or  fonr,  and  at  several  places  eight  or  mne  even,  for  a 
party  hardly  as  numerous;  but  each  knows  his  place  ;  all  are  infuUdress-^ihe  liveried 
servants  in  livery,  and  the  upper  servants  in  plain  gentlemanfy  dress,  but  all  with 
white  cravats,  which  are  likewise  mostly  worn  by  the  gentlemen  in  dress.  The 
servants  not  in  livery  are  a  higher  rank  than  those  in  livery,  never  even  associating 
with  them.  The  livery  is  of  such  a  description  as  the  master  chooses:  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  were  all  in  black,  on  account  of  mourning  in  the  family;  the  others 
various,  of  the  most  grotesque  description,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out wigs,  and  always  in  shorts  and  white  silk  or  white  cotton  stockings.  [We 
foresee  a  tremendous  social  revolution  in  Boston  after  this.]  Many  persons  re- 
qnest  you  not  to  give  any  gratuity  to  the  servants;  others  fbrbid  them  accept- 
ing any,  under  pain  of  dismissal;  anda^  the  house  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  I  found 
a  printed  notice  on  my  dressina-table  to  this  effect  •  **  The  guests  are  particularly  re- 
quested  to  give  no  gratuities  to  we  servants,** 

We  hope,  as  Mr.  Colman  seems  in  general  rather  solicitous  about  his 
personal  expenditure,  that  he  profited  by  this  hint. 

A  round  of  visits  ensues,  to  Lord  Hatherton's,  Lord  Hardwicke's,  and 
other  titled  and  untitled  Amphitryons;  the  former  having  ''the  call" 

with  our  republican  fnend.     But  before  he  sets  out,    "  Mrs.  P " 

(whom  we  strongly  suspect  from  the  context  to  be  Mrs.  Pendarves)  takes 
him  ''  in  her  carriage  to  see  the  most  fashionable  milUnery  store  and  the 
largest  jetceln/  store  in  the  world." 

In  the  letter  announcmg  this  fact,  Mr.  Colman  very  nearly  ''  forgot  to 
mention"  that  he  was  also  taken  by  Mrs.  P— —  "  to  see  the  wedding 
gear  of  the  Princess  Augusta  :"  luckily,  however,  he  recollects  it  in  the 
postscript^  and  enlightens  the  Bostonians  by  informing  them  that  ^^it 
cost  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,"  and  was  made  ''  of  silver  and  silk  in- 
terwoven, and  covered  with  Brussels  lace." 

We  next  find  Mr.  Colman  domiciliated  in  the  house  of  ^'a  Member  of 
Parliament^"  while  attending  the  cattle-show  at  Doncaster ;  and  the  chief 
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thing  we  learn  from  this  vbit  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  maxim,  as 
follows : 

As  direct  introductions  seldom  talce  place,  you  are  expected,  in  such  risits,  to 
put  yourself  in  polUe  eommunication  with  those  who  are  near  you. 

That  our  traveller  acted  up  to  his  own  rule  is  evident  when  he  says : 

There  are  some  gentlemen  here  with  whom  I  hare  had  long  conyersations,  and 
inAo  have  asked  me  repeated^  to  tnsU  them^  whote  tumea  I  do  not  huno. 

The  value  of  these  invitations  is^  however,  somewhat  diminished  by  their 
vagueness,  it  being  difficult  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  anonymous  host. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Colman  is  careful  in  matters  of  personal  ex- 
pense. He  illustrates  this  in  Edinburgh,  where,  there  being  no  noble- 
man's house  convenient,  out  of  the  numbers  placed  at  his  disposition,  he 
gets  into  ^'  excellent  quarters  at  nine  shillings  per  week"  for  his  lodgings, 
— a  price  which  we  trust  secured  for  him  "  cold  water  and  clean  towels." 
"  Travelling  in  coaches,"  he  says,  *'  is  very  expensive  ;  and  though  I 
never  ride  inside  when  I  can  ride  out,  yet  one  gets  to  the  bottom  of  one*s 
purse  constantly  much  sooner  than  you  expect  it."  He  has  an  expedient 
for  avoiding  this  expense,  which  he  appears  to  have  practised  successfully 
on  one  occasion.  '*  I  have  walked  to-day  about  twelve  miles,  and  to  save 
two  miles  had  to  ford  the  Tweed,  wiui  my  trowsers  and  shoes  in  my 
handSj^  (like  Caesar  and  his  fortunes) ;  '^  not  a  very  pleasant  operation^ 
upon  stones  of  all  angles  and  shapes,  which  the  water,  though  constantly 
flowing  over  them,  had  done  little  to  soften."  Certainly  "  not  a  very 
pleasant  operation,"  nor  one  that,  we  think,  it  would  be  desirable  for  him 
to  repeat  very  often,  at  all  events  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  In  Scot- 
land, Melrose  and  Abbotsford  claim,  as  we  have  shown,  some  portion  of 
his  time ;  but  the  relics  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North  (not  Michael  Bruce), 
the  memorials  of  Mary  Stuart  and  John  Knox,  and  the  monuments  of 
Edinburgh,  soon  give  place  to  a  description  of  the  menage  of  Lambton 
Castle,  ''the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Durham."  Here  Mr.  Colman  is 
completely  at  home. 

In  houses  of  this  kind  it  is  usual  to  have  from  forty  to  fifty  servants.  The 
servants*  estahlishment  is  quite  an  affair  hy  itself.  The  steward  is  at  the  head; 
he  provides  everything,  and  purchases  all  the  supplies;  he  oversees  aU  the  other 
servants,  and  puts  on,  and  where  the  party  is  not  large,  takes  everything  off  fVom 
the  table,  the  other  servants  standing  by  and  waiting  upon  lum.  He  lias  a  room 
to  himseU*,  well  fitted  up,  and  has  a  large  salary.  Next  to  him  comes  the  butler, 
who  takes  care  of  all  the  wines,  f^oit,  glasses,  candlesticks,  lamps,  and  plate,  and 
has  an  under-bntler  for  his  a4junct.  Next,  in  equal  authority  with  the  steward, 
and  having  aUo  an  elegant parbur,  is  the  housekeeper;  she  has  all  the  care  of  the 
chambers,  the  linen,  and  the  female  servants.  Then  comes,  next  in  authority, 
and  perfectly  desjiotic  in  his  own  domain,  the  cook,  who  is  generally  French  or 
Italian,  and  his  sabalterns.  Then  come  the  coachman,  the  footman,  and  the 
ostlers,  who,  the  last,  I  believe,  seldom  come  into  the  house.  Then  there  is  the 
porter,  who  in  London  houses  always  sits  in  the  entry,  and  there  either  has  an 
office  by  the  door,  or  else  a  tabic,  with  pen,  ink,  paper,  &c.;  who  receives  and  de-* 
livers  messages,  but  does  not  leave  his  place,  having  always  servants  at  hand  to 
wait  upon  him.  Then  each  gentleman  in  the  house  has  his  own  private  valet, 
and  each  lady  her  own  maid,  who  has  all  the  castoff  clothes  of  Vie  lady.  The  ladies, 
it  is  reported,  never  wear  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes  or  white  gloves  more  than 
once;  and  some  of  them,  if  they  find,  on  going  into  society,  another  person  of  inferior 
rank  wearing  the  same  dress  as  themselves,  the  dress  upon  being  taken  off  is  at  once 
thrown  aside,  and  the  lady's  maid  perfectly  understands  her  perquisite. 

There  are  two  difficulties  to  be  got  over  in  this  arrangement :  first,  to 
discover  a  person  of  inferior  rank  moving  in  the  same  society  with  you ; 
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and  next,  to  find  that  person  actually  wearing  the  clothes  which  you  have 
got  on  your  back.  Tne  last-named  state  of  the  case  seems  to  belong  to 
the  category  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  which  was  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time ;  but  as  Mr.  Colman  is  satisfied  about  its  practicability,  we 
shall  not  venture  to  express  our  incredulity.  Great  truths  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated;  and  Mr.  Colman  is  unable  to  part  with  Lambton  Castle 
without  telling  how  the  guests  make  it  out  in  noblemen's  establishments 
in  general,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition. 

In  most  families  the  hoar  of  break£ut  is  amiounced  to  you  before  retiring,  and 
the  brei^ast  is  entirely  without  ceremony.  Your  letters  are  brought  to  you  in  the 
morning,  and  the  mail  goes  out  every  day.  The  postage  of  letters  is  always  pre- 
paid by  those  who  write  them,  who  paste  double  or  single  stamps  upon  them; 
and  it  is  considered  an  indecorum  to  send  a  letter  unpaid,  or  only  sealed  with  a 
wafer.  Any  expense  incurred  for  you,  if  it  be  only  a  penny  upon  a  letter,  is  at 
once  mentioned  to  you,  and  you  of  course  pay  it.  At  breakfast  the  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  day. 

Here  follows  an  account  similar  to  that  given  at  Lord  Spencer^a.  He 
then  continues : — 

At  eleven  o*clock  there  is  always  a  candle  for  each  guest,  placed  on  the  side- 
board oxiniht  entry,  with  allnmettes  alongside  of  them;  and  at  your  pleasure  you 
light  your  own  candle  and  bid  good  night.  In  a  Scotch  famify  you  are  expected  io 
thake  handSf  on  retiring,  with  all  the  party,  and  on  meeting  in  the  morning. 

Not  always  a  very  safe  practice  in  Scotland,  if  the  popular  belief  be  true. 

The  English  are  a  little  more  reserved,  though,  in  general,  the  master  of  the 
house  shakes  hands  with  you.  On  a  first  introduction,  no  gentlemen  shake  hands, 
but  simply  bow  to  each  other.  In  the  morning  you  come  down  in  undress,  with 
boots,  trousers  of  any  colour,  froc^  coat,  ftc.  At  dinner  you  are  always  expected 
to  be  in  full  dress;  straight  coat,  black  satin  or  white  waistcoat,  silk  stockings 
and  pumps,  but  not  gloves;  and  if  you  dine  abroad  in  London  you  keep  your  hat 
in  your  hand  until  you  go  in  to  dinner,  when  you  give  it  to  a  servant,  or  leave  it 
in  an  ante-room.  The  lady  of  the  house  generally  claims  the  arm  of  the  principal 
stranger,  or  the  gentleman  of  the  highest  rank;  she  then  assigns  the  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  by  name,  and  commonly  waits  until  all  her  guests  precede  her  in  to 
dinner— though  this  is  not  invariable.  The  gentleman  is  expected  to  sit  near 
the  lady  whom  he  hands  in. 

Not,  as  in  the  Mississippi  steamboats,  all  huddled  together. 

Grace  is  almost  always  said  by  the  master,  and  it  is  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  way.  Sometimes  no  dishes  are  put  upon  the  table  until  the  soup  is  done 
with,  but  at  other  times  there  are  two  covers  besides  the  soup.  The  soup  is 
various;  in  Scotland  it  is  usually  what  they  call  hodge-podge,  a  mixture  of  vege- 
tables with  some  meat.  After  soup,  the  fish  cover  is  removed,  and  this  is  commouly 
served  round  without  any  vegetables,  but  certain^  not  more  ^lan  one  hind.  After 
fish  come  the  plain  joints,  roast  or  boiled,  with  potatoes,  peas  or  beans,  and  cauli- 
flowers. Then  sherry  wine  is  handed  by  the  servants  to  every  one.  German  wine 
is  ofiered  to  those  who  prefer  it;  this  is  always  dranh  [drunk]  in  green  glasses; 
then  come  the  entries,  which  are  a  variety  of  French  dishes  and  hashes;  then 
champagne  is  ofiered;  after  this  remove  come  ducks,  or  partridges,  or  other  game; 
after  this,  the  bonbons,  puddings,  tarts,  sweetmeats,  blancmange;  then  dieese 
and  bread  and  a  glass  of  strong  ale  is  handed  round;  then  the  removal  of  the 
upper  cloth,  and  oftentimes  the  most  delicious  fruit  and  confectionery  follow, 
such  as  grapes,  peaches,  melons,  apples,  dried  fruits,  &c.,  &c.  After  this  is  put 
upon  the  table,  a  small  bottle  of  Constantia  wine,  which  is  deemed  very  precious, 
and  handed  round  in  small  wine-glasses,  or  noyeau,  or  some  other  cordial. 
Ftnger-alagses  are  aboaya  fumiehed,  though  in  some  cases  I  have  seen  a  deep  silver 
plate  filled  with  rose  water  presented  to  each  guest,  in  which  he  dips  the  comer 
of  his  napkin  to  wipe  his  lips  or  fingers.  No  cigars  or  pipes  are  ever  offered;  and 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth  the  ladies  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  tiie  gen- 
tlemen close  up  at  the  table,  and  after  sitting  as  long  as  you  please,  you  go  into 
the  drawing-room  to  have  cofiee  and  then  tea. 
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No  dinner-giver  in  the  United  States,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Flattenr, 
need  henceforward  plead  ignorance  in  excuse  for  want  of  hospitality;  ne 
has  here  the  whole  nivstery,  from  soup  to  Constantia.  Mr.  Colman  adds, 
par  parenthese,  that  he  ''  never  heard  any  discussion  ahout  the  character 
of  wines'*  (no  host  was  ever  yet  known  to  prsuse  his  own  claret)  "except- 
ing that  I  have  heen  repeatedly  asked  what  wine  we  usually  drank  in 
America."  lir.  Colman  does  not  say  what  answer  he  made  to  this  oft- 
repeated  inquiry,  hut  we  presume  it  must  have  been  ''  sherry-cobbler!*' 

From  the  solemnity  of  these  dinner-pictures  our  traveller  breaks  off 
with  an  anecdote  of  the  Queen,  which,  as  we  have  never  met  with  it  before, 
or  anything  Hkt  it,  we  accordingly  quote : — ] 

The  other  day  when  the  Queen  was  embarking  at  Brighton  [which  she  never 
did  yet]  the  usual  carpet  was  not  laid  upon  the  wharf  [there  being  no  wharf  at 
Brighton];  and  the  nuufor  and  aldermen  [there  being  no  sudi  ftmctionaries  in  the 
place]  ptMed  of  their  scarlet  robes  of  office  and  laid  them  down  for  the  royal  lady  to 
walk  i^Nvi.  The  caricaturists  now  have  them  drawn  up  m  AiIl  array,  with 
asses'  ears. 

Asses'  ears  are  proverbially  long  ones,  and  so  must  those  have  been  that 
listened  to  this  story;  but  such  of  course  were  not  Mn  Colman's. 

The  next  place  of  note  at  which  we  discover  our  agricultural  friend,  is 

Earl  FitzwiUiam's.    Here  he  was  perfectly  in  clover,  and  our  only  wonder 

is  that  its  effect  upon  him  was  not  such  as  might  have  befiedlen  one  of  his 

own  cows. 

I  arrived  about  six,  and  after  a  short  walk  with  my  noble  host,  the  dressing « 
bell  rung  [rang],  and  I  was  shown  at  once  to  my  chamber.  This  chamber  is  a 
large  and  superb  room,  called  the  blue  room,  because  papered  with  elegant  blue 
saim  paper,  and  the  bed  and  the  windows  hung  with  superb  blue  silk  curtains. 
My  portmanteau  had  already  been  carried  there,  and  the  straps  untied /or  opening;  a 
large  coal  fire  was  blazing  ;  candles  were  burning  on  the  table  ;  and  water  and 
everything  else  necessary  for  ablution  and  comfort.  There  was,  likewise,  what 
Is  always  to  be  found  in  an  English  house,  awriting-table,  letter-paper,  note-paper, 
new  pens,  ink,  sealing-wax,  and  wax  taper ;  and  a  letter-box  is  kept  in  the  house, 
and  notice  given  to  the  guests  alwavs  at  what  hour  the  post  will  leave.  Pre- 
cisely at  seven  o'clock,  after  being  fully  dressed,  I  met  in  the  drawing-room  the 
family  for  dinner.  ....  A  few  minuter  after  seven,  dinner  was  announced, 
and  the  ladies  were  assigned  to  the  different  gentlemen.  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
companion  to  wait  upon  at  dinner,  who  proved  a  most  intelligent  and  agreeable 
person,  and  though  of  high  rank,  without  ostentation.  The  hall  in  which  wc  dined 
was  magnificent,  and  splendidly  lighted  ;  the  company  [Mr.  Colman  included] 
extremely  brilliant ;  about  twelve  persons  at  table,  and  eleven  men-servants, 
some  in  livery,  and  others  in  plain  gentlemanly  apparel,  but  all  most  neat  and 

elegant, After  cofiec  we  assembled  for  prayers  in  the  chapel;  the  ladies 

into  the  gallery,  the  gentlemen  on  the  lower  floor,  into  some  elevated  side-pews. 
Thirty  or  forty  servants  were  in  their  places  when  we  went  in.  All  kneel,  and 
as  soon  as  evening  service  is  read  by  the  chaplain,  we  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  tea  is  served.    Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  candles  are  brought  in,  and 

quietly  placed  upon  the  sideboard At  eleven  the  ladies  retire,  and  the 

gentlemen  eoon  follow  suit  I  rise,  myself,  soon  after  six,  and  sU  in  my  dressing- 
gown.  At  eight,  the  scr?ant  brings  ^ur  clothes,  and  announces  the  time  for 
breakfast.  Inunediately  after  breakfast,  &c.,  &c. — [a  routine  which  we  need  not 
repeat.] 

From  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  Mr.  Colman  goes  to  a  clergyman's  in  Not* 
tinghamshire ;  and  here,  in  writing  to  a  ^iend,  he  desires  him  to  give 
the  reins  to  his  imagination,  in  order  to  conceive  his  (Mr.  Colman's) 
happiness. 

Imagine  an  elegant  dining-room,  the  table  covered  with  the  richest  plate, 
and  this  plate  filled  with  the  richest  viands  which  tlie  culinary  art,  and  the 
vintage,'  and  the  fruit-garden  can  supply  ;  imagine  a  horse  at  your  disposal^  a  ser^ 

c  2 
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V€Lnt  at  your  command  to  anticipate  every  want ;  imagine  an  degant  bed-chamber ;  a 
bright  coal  fire  ;  freak  water  in  basins,  in  goblets,  in  tubs ;  napkins  without  stint,  as 
white  as  snow ;  a  double  mattress,  a  French  bed,  sheets  of  the  finest  linen,  a  canopy 
of  the  richest  silk*  a  table  portfolio,  writing  apparatus  and  stationery,  allumettes, 
a  night-lamp,  candles  and  silver  candlesticks,  beantifol  puntings,  and  exquisite 
statuary 

We  are  forced  to  take  breath ;  we  are  afraid  even  to  face  the  "  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen*'  whom  he  encountered  next  day,  ''as 
elegant  in  dress  and  manners  as  you  can  meet  with ;"  still  more  so  to 
trust  ourselves  in  a  room  where  there  are  "  never  less  than  four  men« 
servants ;  many  times  eight  or  ten,  and  in  one  case  I  counted  eleven, 
eight  of  whom  were  in  elegant  livery,  trimmed  with  silver  and  with 
silver  epaulettes,**  &c.,  &c. 

Well  .might  Mr.  Colman  exclaim  to  his  friend,  "  What  do  you  tlunk 
is  to  become  of  me  ?** 

What  became  of  him  shortly  afterwards  was  this :  he  paid  a  visit  to 

Lord  Yarborough,  and  was  invited  to  go  out  hunting ;  *'  the  very  idea  of 

which,"  he  says,  *' electrified  me,  and  my  blood stUlhoiU  at  the  thought  i* 

so,  instead  of  hunting,  he  reserved  himself  for  a  few  more  noble  mansions. 

He  is  quickly  install^  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  at  Welbeck  Abbey, 

and  here  he  was 

**  In  pleased  amazement  wholly  lost*' 

I  had  supposed  I  had  seen,  several  times  before,  the  summit  of  luxurious  and 
elegant  living,  but  this  I  confess  went  beyond  what  I  had  ever  met  with. . .  .1  asked 
when  I  retir^  <'  What  time  do  you  breakfast?*'  The  duke  replied,  [says  he]  '*  Just 
what  time  you  please,  from  nine  to  twelve."  I  always  came  down  at  nine  pre' 
cisely,  and  found  the  duchess  at  her  breakfast.  About  half  past  nine  the  duke 
would  come  in,  and  the  ladies,  one  by  one,  soon  after!  At  breakfast  the  side 
table  wovid  have  on  it  cold  ham,  cold  chicken,  cold  pheasant  or  partridge,  which 
you  ask  for,  or  to  which,  as  is  most  common,  you  get  up  and  help  yoursdfl  On 
the  breakfast-table  were  several  kinds  of  the  best  bread  possible,  butter  always 
fresk,  made  that  morning,  as  I  have  always  found  at  all  these  houses;  and 
if  you  asked  for  cofice  or  chocolate,  it  would  be  brought  to  you  m  a  silver  coffee' 

Sot,  and  you  helped  yourself ;  if  for  tea,  you  would  have  a  silver  urn  to  each  guest, 
eated  by  alcohol,  placed  by  you,  a  small  teapot,  and  a  small  caddy  of  black  and 
green  tea,  to  make  for  yourself,  or  the  servant  for  you. 

Then  comes  a  description  of  what  the  luncheon  consists  o^  and  then  a 
dinner  at  Welbeck  Abbey;  which  last  contains  some  good  advice :  that  it 
may  not  be  missed  we  have  italicised  it. 

I  have  already  told  you  the  course  at  dinner,  but  at  many  houses  there  is  always  a 
bill  of  fare — in  this  case  written— I  had  almost  said  engraved — on  the  most  elegant 
embossed  and  coloured  paper,  always  in  French,  and  passed  round  to  the  guests. 
Three  days  in  succession  we  had  different  kinds  of  excellent  fish,  taken  from  ponds 
directly  in  the  neighboivhood  of  the  house,  on  the  duke's  own  grounds.  After  dinner, 
we  had,  every  day,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and  pine-apples  in  abundance.  'Diere 
were  six  of  us  at  dinner  daily,  and  eleven  servants,  most  of  them  in  livery,  [we 
think  we  see  Mr.  Colman  counting  them.]  The  livery  here  consists  of  light  yellow 
shorts  and  waistcoat,  with  white  cotton  or  silk  stockings,  and  pumps,  along 
blue  coat  trimmed  with  silver  lace  and  buttons,  and  silver  epaulets  on  each 
shoulder,  and  white  cravats;  [as  fine  as  Winifired  Jenkins's  "goulden  bags  and 
jackets,"  with  the  advantage  of  there  being  something  *<  cumfittable  for  to  eat;"] 
those  out  of  livery  were  in  full  suits  of  black  ;  and  [continues  Mr.  Ck>lman, 
hurried  away  fVom  his  subject  by  the  recollection  doubtless  of  what  once  happened 
to  himself],  if  you  meet  the  female  servants  of  the  upper  class,  you  must  take  care  not  to 
mistake  them  for  the  ladies  of  the  house,  as  there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  in  point 
of  elegance  of  dress. 

To  this  interesting  letter  is  appended  a  postscript,  which,  as  is  often 
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the  case  with  postscripts,  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  information. 
It  18  thus  stated  : 

P.S.  1/or^t  to  aay,  if  you  leare  yonr  chamber  twenty  times  a  day  after  vaing 
yomr  basin,  you  woulu  find  it  clean,  and  the  pitcher  replenished  on  ijour  return ;  and 
that  you  cannot  take  your  clothes  off,  but  they  are  taken  away,  brushed,  folded, 
pressed,  and  placed  in  the  bureau;  and  at  the  dressing  hour  before  dinner,  you  find 
your  candles  lighted,  your  clothes  laid  out,  your  shoes  cleaned,  and  every  thing 
arranged  for  your  use.  I  never  saw  more  attention.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of 
more  perfect  housekeeping,  for  you  scarcely  see  or  hear  anybody  unless  you  ring 
a  bell,  when  a  servant  suddenly  appears  before  you,  as  if  from  the  ivainscoting. 

If  Mr.  Colman  be  at  all  musical,  the  least  he  can  do  in  requital  o^ 
such  unheaid-of  hospitality  v^ll  be  to  get  by  heart  and  constantly  sing 
(whenever  he  is  requestea  to  be  vocal)  the  favourite  old  song  of  "  My 
Friend  and  Pitcher."  No  one,  we  are  persuaded,  could  do  more  justice 
either  to  his  friend  or  to  that  most  useful  of  utensils. 

Mr.  Colman  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  you  can  never  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing ;  and  hence  no  doubt  his  iteration  (which  we  refrain  from 
qualifying  as  Falstaff  did)  respecting  the  soap  and  towels  and  hot  water 
which  meet  him  at  every  turn  when  he  is  out  visiting ;  to  the  same  cause, 
we  suppose,  we  are  indebted  for  a  repetition  of  the  Raleigh  story  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  went  to  see  Prince  Albert  take  his  doctor's  degree,  the 
Queen  also  being  present.  "  Carpets  of  crimson  cloth  were  laid  through 
all  the  passages  and  yards  where  the  foot  of  majesty  was  to  tread ;  and 
in  one  spot,  where,  by  some  mischance,  the  carpeting  was  deficient,  the 
students  ptjtUed  off  their  gowns  and  spread  them  for  her  to  step  on^ 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Colman  does  not  allude  to  royalty  oftener  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  for  we  get  a  fresh  version  of  this  anecdote  almost  every 
time  the  Queen  is  introduced.  He  has  done  enough,  however,  in  this  way 
to  convince  his  fellow-townsmen  that  somebody  always  takes  off  his  coat 
for  the  Queen  to  tread  upon  whenever  she  appears  in  public. 

For  a  moment  now  we  are  indulged  with  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Colman  in 
private  life,  when  he  is  housekeeping  on  his  own  account.  He  appears 
to  be  rather  put  out  (**ry led,"  perhaps,  is  the  more  correct  expression) 
at  not  being  surrounded  by  the  attentive  domestics  who  are  in  the  habit, 
like  brownies,  of  starting  out  of  the  wainscot.  He  is  in  lodgings  in 
London,  where  he  says :  *'  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  such  lodgings  as 
are  comfortable,  vsitk  the  exception  of  a  dirty  servant  girly  who  tends 
upon  me^  a  maid  of  all  work"  Owing  to  the  ministration  of  this 
dirty  Hebe,  Mr.  Colman  has,  for  once,  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
people  dine  who  are  not  on  visiting  terms  with  grandees.  He  takes 
refuge  in  '^  one  of  the  principal  eating-houses  in  Piccadilly,  where  the 
cooking  is  good,"  and  where,  on  ^^a  plate  of  roast-beef*  and  various 
vegetable  adjuncts,  he  fares  sumptuously  for  a  shiUing.  He  was  driven 
to  this  by  the  combined  influence  of  dirt  and  melancholy.  ^'  I  have  tried 
having  ainner  in  my  own  room,  but  it  is  unsocial  and  attended  with 
many  inconveniences;  and  it  is  no  saving  of  expense.  It  is  positively 
melancholy  to  be  eating  my  dinner  alone"  (after  having  been  used  to 
such  first-rate  company);  "and  often,  when  it  is  half-finished,  I  drop 
my  knife  and  fork  in  silent  amazement,  and  try  if  I  cannot  think  of 
something  besides  home"  (and  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Portland),  "  and 
wish  myself  anywhere  but  in  this  Robinson  Crusoe  cabin."  This  letter 
ends  with  a  jeremiad  on  the  expensiveness  of  servants*  fees,  Mr.  Colman 
evidently  wishing  that  the  printed  directions  of  "  a  nobleman  of  high 
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rank"  (see  ante)  were  in  general  circulation  amongst  the  race  of  chamber- 
maids, waiters,  porters,  and  coachmen. 

From  this  sad  theme,  which  is  abruptly  broken  off — probably  by  an 
invitation, — ^he  jumps  again  into  ''  the  houses  of  the  nobility,"  there  being 
no  happiness  for  him  out  of  that  charmed  circle.     He  feels  like  Romeo, 

^  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls 
But  purgatory,  torture,  death  itself." 

He  therefore  goes  to  Goodwood,  and  the  visit  proves  '^  delightful,**  the 
"  service  at  dinner"  being  "  always  silver  or  gold  throughout,"  and  at 
breakfast  every  cup  and  saucer  "  differed  in  its  pattern  from  another ; 
that  is,  one  cup  and  saucer  was  different  from  another  cup  and  saucer.*' 
This  was  delightful  enough,  but  if  Mr.  Colman  had  invited  a  friend  to 
breakfiut  with  him  while  at  his  dirty  lodgings,  he  might  have  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  the  odd  cups  and  saucers  without  going  so  far  as 
Goodwood.  But  then  there  would  have  been  no  "  lunch"  to  describe, 
^'  consisting  of  hot  meats,  games,  pies,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  wines,  and 
porter;"  neither  could  he  have  been  taken  "under  the  care  of  the 
duchess,"  and  shown  the  conservatory,  the  orangery,  the  pheasantry,  and 
the  dairy ;  nor  have  had  "  two  most  respectable  gentlemen  farmers"  to 
wait  for  him,  nor  ''a  servant  to  open  gates;"  neither  could  he  have 
astonished  the  family  of  Mr.  Gorham,  dwelling  in  ''an  excellent  and 
elegant  farm-house,"  "  where  Mrs.  Gorham  and  one  gentleman  told  me 
thei/  were  muck  obliged  to  me  for  asking  for  a  cup  of  tea  instead  of 
wine,  as  they  had  never  tried  it  before,  and  considered  it  a  great  dis- 
covery,  of  which  they  should  avail  themselves  hereafter." 

For  the  next  few  months  Mr.  Colman  passes  his  time  in  the  most 
elevated  regions  of  polite  society;  surprising  us,  however,  in  one  respect,  by 
his  refiisal  to  go  to  court,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  by  at  least 
half  the  nobility,  and  though  Lord  Bathurst  offered  to  lend  hun  his  shoe- 
buckles,  bag  wig,  and  other  articles  of  costume.  This  is  a  mystery 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain ;  and  we  leave  it  unsolved,  to  go  with  Mr. 
Colman  to  an  evening  party. 

The  dresses  of  the  ladies,  at  their  evening  parties,  arc  most  splendid,  and 
almost  wholly  of  silk  of  a  superior  description.  The  refreshments  are  of  a  very 
simple  character.  ....  Tea  and  coffbe  are  seldom  handed  round.  Sometimes 
you  find  it  in  the  ante-room,  where  you  disrobe^  and  the  servants  hand  it  to  you 
before  you  are  announced  in  the  drawing-room.  You  are  announced  always  by 
the  servant  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  the  servant  at  the  head,  and  by  the 
servant  at  the  head  to  the  company.  It  is  very  rare  that  you  are  introduced  to 
any  person  on  any  occasion,  either  dinner  or  evening,  unless  you  go  to  stay,  or 
the  party  is  small;  but  it  is  not  deemed  improper  that  you  enter  into  conversation 
with  your  neighbours.  The  hair  [whose  haur  ?]  is  generally  dressed  entirely 
plain,  without  jewels  or  flowers,  frequently  a  la  Madonna,  but  often  with  ringlets 
m  front.  Elder  fy  ladies  wear  their  gowns  r.ery  low  in  front ;  young  ladles  wear  their 
gowns  rather  high  in  front,  but  very  low  behind,  boob  to  show  the  bust  to  advantage. 

These  are  peculiarities  of  costume  which  Mr.  Colman  seems  to  have 
studied  with  some  attention ;  we  therefore  venture  upon  no  opinion  of 
our  own,  tliough  we  confess  the  last  corollaiy*puzzles  us.  Bu^  criticise 
them  as  we  may,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  following  admission  : — 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  here,  in  general  society,  is  altogether  more  elegant  than 
with  Mf  .  .  .  .  and  I  must  add,  that  a  longer  acquaintance  convinces  me  that  they 
i  better  educated  than  the  majority  of  the  same  class  amongst  ourselves. 

We  have  mentioned,  we  think,  elsewhere  that  Mr.  Colman  has  oppor- 
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tonities  which  do  not  fall  in  the  waj  of  people  generally.  He  never 
hears  any  one  swear  or  quarrel  in  London ;  but,  to  make  up  for  these 
deficiencies,  he  sometimes  sees  a  great  deal  more  than  anybody  else. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  general  fondness  for  flowers  in  this  country,  and 
says  :  "  So  strong  is  this  passion,  that  you  see  persons  of  all  conditions 
sticking  flowers  in  their  buttonholeSf  or  wearing  them  in  their  hats  J* 
We  confess,  to  our  sorrow,  that,  except  by  the  chimney-sweeps  on 
May-day,  we  have  never  seen  nosegays  worn  in  hats,  though  it  w  the 
£uhion  with  '^  persons  of  all  conditions"  to  place  them  there.  We  would 
give  something  to  see  one  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  hat,  or  in  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter's. 

Were  we  to  follow  Mr.  Colman  through  all  his  peregrinations  in  Eng- 
land only,  we  should  fill  the  magazine,  instead  of  the  remaining  page 
allotted  to  this  notice  of  his  volumes.  We  shall,  however,  quote  one  or 
two  more  characteristic  passages  before  we  close  the  work.  Of  dress,  he 
says:— 

To  go  to  a  dinner  here,  without  being  in  full  dress,  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  I 
have  long  since  found  out  that;  and  though,  in  staying  at  a  nobleman's  or  gentle- 
man's house,  he  will  often  say  to  jou  "  You  need  not  dress  much,"  I  have  found 
the  onlj  safe  way  is  to  be  perfecthf  loettdreasedf  for  so  always  you  are  sure  to  find 
your  host  and  his  company.  I  came  near,  in  one  case,  making  a  mistake  in  this 
matter  which  would  have  been  mortifying.  I  had  supposed  myself  invited  to  dine 
only  with  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  London,  and  thought  at  first  I  would  go  with- 
out much  alteration,  having  an  impression  that  my  host  was  living  in  badielors' 
quarters.  Af^  good  fortune,  however^  saved  me,  and  I  went  as  well  prepwed  as  / 
oonid  be.  1  found,  on  going,  one  of  the  most  elegant  houses  in  London,  and  a  bril- 
liant party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank.  The  gentleman  was  the 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  there  I  met  the  Kev.  Sydney  Smith,  whom 
the  Pennsylvanians  love  so  welL  My  rule,  therefore,  is  invariably  to  put  myself 
daily  in  the  best  condition,  humble  on  my  part  as  it  must  be,  to  meet  any  and 
eveiybody.  I  like  the  practice.  You  may  dress  yourself  as  you  please  in  the 
morning,  wear  the  coarsest  clothes  and  the  thickest  shoes — a  checkered  shirt  and 
a  tarpaidin  cap  [with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  it],  but  at  dinner,  which  is  seldom 
before  seven  o'clock,  every  one  appears  fhll-dressed,  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  as 
much  a  matter  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  individual  himself  as  it  is  of 
proper  respect  to  the  company  whom  you  meet. 

We  wind  up  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Colman 
lived  at  Tredegar,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  who  beg^  his  hospi- 
talities by  giving  his  gruest  "  a  list  of  his  house  servants  in  the  order  of 
their  rank,"  an  act  of  kindness  by  which  Mr.  Colman  and  the  American 
public  have  largely  profited.     It  was  thus  he  passed  his  time : — 

We  breakfasted  at  ten  o'clock,  and  dined  at  seven;  for  those  who  took  luncli 
it  was  always  on  table  at  two.  I  had  the  mornings  to  myself,  until  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  without  interruption;  the  servant-woman  came  into  my  chamber  at  half- 
past  six  to  make  my  fire,  and  the  valet  soon  after  to  bring  my  clothes  and  shoes. 

We  had  eight  men-servants  at  dinner  constantly,  seven  of  them  in 

liveiy,  with  their  ]ieads/ti%  powdered;  and  one  in  black,  looking  like  a  grave  old 
eferwHum,  who  was  the  butler,  who  handed  the  wine  and  put  every  dish  on  the 
table.  At  table  no  one  helps  himself  to  anything—I  had  almost  said,  even  if  it 
is  directly  before  him — but  a  servant  always  interferes.  Even  the  person  sitting 
at  your  side,  does  not  hand  his  own  plate  to  be  helped.  Water  cupa  are  placed  by 
your  side,  and  oftentimes  with  perfumed  water,  to  wash  your  hands  and  lips  after 
dinner;  and  tiiese  are  taken  away,  and  others  are  put  on  with  the  dessert.  You  are 
never  wrgcd.  to  eat,  and  seldom  asked  what  you  will  have,  excepting  by  the 
•errant.  In  most  cases,  an  ekgantly  written  bitt  of  fare,  sometimes  on  embossed 
silk  paper,  is  passed  quiedg  round  the  table,  and  you  whisper  to  the  servant,  and  tell 
him  what  you  will  have.  The  vegetables  are  never  put  upon  the  plate  by  the 
person  who  helps,  but  are  always  passed  round  by  the  servants.    Each  guest  is  of 
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course  furnished  with  a  dean  napkin,  which,  after  dinner,  is  never  lelEt  on  the 
table,  but  either  thrown  into  your  chair,  or  upon  the  floor,  under  the  table. 

We  omit  the  details  of  the  coffee,  tea,  conYersation,  and  **  whiskey-and- 
water  at  eleven  o'clock,"  and  follow  Mr.  Colman  fairly  into  bed,  where — 

Everything  is  always  in  the  best  order;  a  blazing  Are,  and  a  rushlight  to  bum 
all  night,  in  a  safe,  so  that  no  danger  can  come  of  it.  Your  windows  and  bed- 
clothes are  always  closely  drawn,  your  night-clothes  hung  by  the  fire  to  be  aired, 
the  boot'jack  and  slippers  placed  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  spare  blankets  folded  near 
you.  A  bell-rope  is  always  within  reach,  and  not  unurequently  a  worked  night- 
capf  to  be  used  if  you  choose  it. 

Then  comes,  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time  in  these  volumes,  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  pitcher  of  hot  water^  in  the  morning,  the  "  bright  cop- 
per tea-kettle,"  the  "  ham  and  eggs  on  the  table,"  tne  "  cold  beef,  cold 
fowl,  cold  everything  on  the  sideboard  ;"  the  "  letters  by  your  plate,"  the 
"mail-bag,"  the  "entry,"  the  "arrangements  for  the  day,"  the  "great- 
coat neatly  folded,"  the  "  liat  neatly  brushed,"  the  "  gloves  laid  out  upon 
your  hat,"  and  the  "  umbrella  in  its  place."  In  describing  which,  Mr. 
Colman  is  anxious  that  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  for  whose  especial 
behoof  this  information  was  ori^nally  written,  should  not  imagine  that 
he  is  violating  cotifidence. 

Let  us  at  once  set  his  mind  easy  on  this  point.     We  are  of  opinion 
that  he  has  only  taken  a  laudable  and  humane  view  of  a  great  social 
question.     Mr.  Colman  passed  nearly  five  years  and  a  half  in  Europe, 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  houses  of  the  English  nobility ;  his  "  mis- 
sion" was  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  savoir  vivre^  and  impart  it  to 
his  countrymen  for  their  use  and  edification.     If  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
his  object,  the  fault  cannot  well  be  his,  as  we  think  we  have  shown  by 
the  extracts  which  we  have  given.     We  could  have  adduced  many  more 
proofs  of  his  painstaking  endeavour  to  inoculate  the  New  World  with 
the  manners  of  the  Old  ;  by  quoting,  inter  alia,  from  what  took  place  at 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  — —  (the  only  anonymous  nobleman  in  the 
book),  where  "  tlie  lady"  wore  "  crimson  velvet"  one  day,  "  white  muslin, 
a  red  sash,  and  a  crimson  turban,"  on  another,   and  "  a  splendid  silk 
dress  and  a  circlet  of  pearls,"  on  a  third ;  and  also  by  showing  how  at 
Wobum  he  found  "  a  tea-kettle  of  hot-water,  and  a  tub  of  cold,"  in  his 
bed-room ;  how  "  the  usher  in  the  hall"  had  "  the  appearance  of  a  gen- 
tleman" in  "  black  shorts,"  and  how  this  gentlemanly  man  showed  him 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  Duke  (of  Bedford)  met  him,  and  where 
he  met  "a  very  large  party  of  elegantes"    But  the  reason  we  have 
already  given  compds  us  to  pause,  and  we  therefore  bid  Mr.  Colman 
farewell  as  heartily  as  any  of  his  numerous  noble  entertainers;  more 
heartily  perhaps — for  we,  at  all  events,  are  very  sorry  to  part  with  him. 
In  doing  so  we  have  one  request  to  make,  which  is,  that  instead  of  the 
grave  work  promised  in  liis  preface,  he  make  a  round  of  visits  in  the 
United  States,  and  inform  us  faithfully  whether  the  boot-jack,  the  clothes- 
brush,  the  pitcher  of  hot  water,  the  worked  night  cap,  and  the  soap  and 
towel,  have  yet  found  their  way  into  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  smartest 
people  in  creation.     Until  we  are  assured  of  this  fact  by  so  competent 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Colman  has  shown  himself  to  be,  we  must  consider 
his  mission  to  Europe  as  still  unaccomplished. 
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The  last  of  the  "  Adelphi'*  is  no  more — the  last  of  the  brothers  who 
first  rendered  their  writings  popular  in  the  '*  Rejected  Addresses/'  Both 
were  clever  men  and  piquant  writers,  but  Horace  Smith  was  something 
bejond  this.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  wider  scope  than  James,  who 
preceded  him  to  the  grave  in  1839  :  his  views  were  more  extended ;  he 
was  more  intellectually  accomplished,  had  seen  much  more  of  the  world, 
and  thought  deeper.  James  was  a  wit,  an  agreeable  companion,  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  vein  of  humour,  but  circumscribed  in  the  extent  of  his 
information,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  more  concentrated  in  himself. 
James  selected  his  subjects  for  the  most  part  within  the  circle  in  which 
he  moved  and  continued  to  move  through  life.  A  happy  point  well 
made,  it  was  his  delight  to  repeat  at  the  dinner- table  or  in  the  evening 
party.  His  jokes,  and  excellent  they  were,  thrown  off  among  convivial 
liieDds — in  short,  society,  cheerfulness,  and  its  accompaniments — con- 
stituted the  summum  of  his  life's  pleasures.  His  frame  was  not  active  ; 
his  bachelor  habits  and  dinings-out  rendered  him  a  subject  for  the  g^ut, 
to  which  disorder  he  ultimately  fell  a  victim.  From  his  office  in  Austin 
Friars  to  his  residence  in  the  Strand,  constituted  the  major  part  of  his 
joumeyings.  Horace,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  an  active  make.  A  year 
or  two  after  we  first  knew  him  he  visited  Italy ;  and  returning  for  some 
time  made  France  his  residence.  We  first  saw  James  at  his  office  in 
Austin  Friars,  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  looked  as  serious  as  the 
parchments  and  papers  surrounding  him — for  he  was  a  solicitor  by  pro- 
fessioD,  and  transacted  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  He  seemed 
in  this  situation  as  little  of  a  wit  as  can  well  be  imagined.  A  joke  took 
place  on  this  visit,  often  subsequently  repeated.  There  were  two  Smiths 
on  the  same  side  of  the  court,  and  we  had  very  naturally  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  first  we  came  to.  On  entering  his  office  we  mentioned  our 
mistake :  ''  Aye,"  said  James  Smith,  "  I  am  James  the  first ;  he  must 
abdicate ;  I  reigned  here  before  he  came." 

James  was  a  well-looking  man,  but  having  a  little  of  that  stiffness  of 
bearing  which  often  attaches  to  a  life  of  uniformity,  with  comparatively 
orcumscribed  habits.  He  was  a  constant  and  keen  observer  of  city 
manners,  and  the  foibles  of  many  of  the  citizens  he  made  the  subject  of 
harmless  ridicule.  We  say  harmless,  for  there  was  never  the  smallest 
portion  of  ill-nature  in  his  satirical  touches.  He  smote  the  folly,  but 
spared  the  man  ;  a  mode  much  more  efficctual  in  the  way  of  reformation, 
uian  that  severity  of  censure  which  awakens  the  resistance  of  self-love. 
His  pieces,  collected  and  published  by  his  brother  whom  we  have  just 
lost,  fully  exhibit  this  view  of  his  nature.  A  prevalent  foible,  a  trivial 
display  of  vauity,  a  trait  of  self-indulgence,  an  epicurean  inclination,  or 
any  little  peculiarity,  being  the  subject,  he  generally  handled  it  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  most  probably  worked  the  whole  point  out  in  his  mind 
before  he  committed  it  to  paper.  It  may  be  questioned  if  anything  he 
ever  wrote  cost  him  more  than  one  sitting.  The  closing  line  or  two,  or 
the  last  stanza,  wound  up  what  he  called  *'  his  moral.**  There  was  much 
less  of  liberality  of  feeling  about  him  than  about  his  brother  Horace. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  "which  of  the  two  was  the  most  witty  in  the  social 
hour.  Depeudent  upon  momentary,  often  upon  an  involuntary  disposition 
to  cheerfumess  at  the  moment,  all  wits  are  unequal  in  brilliancy  at  times. 
Both  brothers  may  be  characterised  rather  as  possessors  of  a  high  talent 
for  humour,  than  of  that  sparkling  wit  which  characterised  Hook.  Some- 
times, with  all  his  wonderful  readiness,  it  was  hit  or  miss  with  Hook, 
who  aimed  at  notoriety,  no  matter  how  acquired.  The  Smiths  were  both 
graver  men,  and  would  have  thought  to  run  a  joke  too  near  to  a  fulure 
was  akin  to  one.  We  have  known  Horace  Smith  indignant  at  Hook's 
jesting  not  only  ill,  but  out  of  place,  in  his  wild  manner. 

James  Smitn  wanted  the  cordial  spirit  of  his  brother ;  there  was,  we 
fancied,  little  warmth  of  heart  about  him.  He  seemed  to  mingle  somewhat 
of  his  professional  character  in  social  intercourse.  On  this  account  we 
surmise  that  James  will  be  much  sooner  forgotten  by  his  friends  than 
Horace.  The  duration  of  the  living  remembrance  in  these  cases  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  previous  reciprocity  of  action.  Both  brothers  were 
delightful  companions.  Many  an  hour  of  mental  depression  have  we 
felt  relieved  by  their  society.  The  humour  and  gladiatorial  displays  of 
wit  that  occurred  in  their  company  were  always  gentlemanly,  generous 
in  temper,  unimpeachablj  moral,  and  never  the  splenetic  outpouring  of 
ill-natured  feeling. 

Horace,  or  Horatio  as  he  always  subscribed  himself,  was  not  only  the 
most  accomplished,  but  the  most  genial  spirit  of  the  two.  He  was  as 
much  attached  to  the  society  of  literary  men  who  made  no  pretension  to 
be  wits,  and  to  solid  and  serious  reading,  as  to  the  gay  and  light.  His 
range  of  acquirement  was  considerable,  and  at  one  time  he  dabbled  a 
little  in  metaphysics,  but  fortunately  escaped  from  their  maze  without 
bewilderment.  He  began  his  literary  career  at  the  desk  of  a  merchant ; 
and  became,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  a  favourite  of  Richard  Cumberland, 
and  his  coadjutor  in  a  work  that  turned  out  a  failare,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty -three.  In  after-Hfe,  his  literary  labour  and  his  city  business  went 
hand-in-hand.  Before  he  relinquished  business,  we  met  him  posting 
westwards  one  day,  about  three  p.m. 

"  Where  are  you  going  so  fast.  Smith  ?" 

"  Who  would  not  go  fast  to  Paradise  (Paradise-row,  Fulham)  ?  I  am 
going  to  sin,  like  our  first  parents.'' 

'^  How  ?  there  are  no  apples  to  pluck  at  Fulham,  yet  ?*' 

*'  No  ;  but  there  is  ink  to  spill,  though — a  worse  sm,  perhaps.     I  have 

promised  L something,  I  cannot  tell  what.     Who  the  deuce  can 

hit  upon  anything  new,  when  half  the  world  is  racking  its  brains  to  do 
the  same  ?" 

This  is  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  the  utterer  of  that  remark  is  within 
the  precincts  of  the  tomb  ;  while  the  intervening  time  saw  no  diminution 
of  his  regard  for  intellectual  pleasures,  nor,  writh  much  to  flatter  his 
talents  in  the  way  of  his  literary  labours,  any  decrease  of  that  modest 
feeling  in  regard  to  his  own  writings,  which  is  one  of  the  strong^t 
attestations  of  merit.  In  this  respect  ne  differed  from  his  brother,  who 
had,  or  always  impressed  the  minas  of  others  that  he  had,  a  full  sense  of 
the  merit  of  his  own  compositions. 

''  I  must  unaffectedly  declare,"  said  Horace  Smith,  ^'  that  no  one  has 
a  humbler  opinion  of  my  attempts  than  myself." 
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We  fully  credit  his  sincerity,  notwithstanding  we  are  well  aware  that 
authors  may  sometimes  play  off  a  little  hypocrisy  as  well  as  other  men. 
His  modesty  in  this  regard  was  a  heautiful  trait  in  a  character  rarely  met 
with  in  the  world,  for  such  his.  undoubtedly  was. 

The  "  Rgected  Addresses"  was  a  happy  publication,  exceedingly  well- 
timed.  Unfortunately,  several  of  the  characters  whose  styles  are  imitated 
there  nave  passed  into  obscurity,  and  the  keenness  of  the  satire  cannot 
now  always  be  understood.  The  stolidity  of  Fitzgerald,  for  example, 
rendered  so  much  more  amusing  by  his  own  unconsciousness  of  it,  both 
as  to  his  Toico  and  recitations  at  the  Literary  Fund  dinners,  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  present  generation ;  yet  Fitzgerald's  was  among 
the  most  happy  of  the  imitations,  and,  if  we  recollect  aright,  was  Horace 
Smith's.  The  diminution  of  interest  upon  this  ground  must  increase  as 
time  fleetB  away;  a  result  inseparable  from  writing  upon  subjects  of  a 
temporary  character. 

Horace  Smith  realised  a  sufficient  sum  to  satisfy  his  own  moderate 
wishes,  and  determined,  in  despite  of  the  reproaches  of  his  city  friends,  to 
seize  the  moment  for  retiring  while  independence  was  within  his  grasp. 
"  The  hope  of  future  gain,"  he  observed,  "  might  lead  him  to  risk  what 
he  had  secured.'*  We  think  this  occurred  about  1820,  or  a  year  later. 
When  the  crash  of  1825  happened,  he  was  able  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
those  who  had  thus  reproached  him.  '^  Where  are  those  now  who  called 
me  a  fool  for  retiring,  when  I  had  the  independence  that  suited  my 
wishes  ?  Who  was  right  ? — I  pity  them."  This  contentedness,  and  regard 
of  money  as  the  means  rather  than  the  end,  was  a  distinguishing  trait  in 
his  character. 

Shelley  and  Horace  Smith  were  intimate  friends.  He  always  spoke 
with  high  regard  both  of  that  lofty  poet  and  his  .writings.  He  did  not, 
however,  applaud  the  mistaken  theories  of  that  enthusiastic  genius  in  his 
youth ;  theories  which  Shelley  himself  subsequently  modified.  "  Though 
Shelley  is  my  particular  friend,"  said  Smith,  ^^  I  regret  the  imprudence 
of  his  publications  on  more  points  than  one;  but  as  I  know  him  to  possess 
the  most  exalted  virtues,  and  find  in  others,  who  also  promulgate  the 
most  startling  theories,  the  most  amiable  traits,  I  learn  to  be  tolerant  to- 
wards abstract  speculations,  which,  not  exercising  any  baneful  influence 
on  their  authors'  lives,  are  still  less  likely  to  corrupt  others.  Truth  is 
great,  and  will  prevail ;  that  is  my  motto :  and  I  would  therefore  leave 
everything  unshackled,  for  what  is  true  stands,  and  what  is  false  ought  to 
fiJl,  whatever  the  consequences." 

These  are  certainly  the  doctrines  of  one  accustomed  to  think,  and  to 
place  the  result  of  every  contest  between  truth  and  falsehood  upon  an  in- 
controvertible basis.  The  foregoing  remark  originated  in  the  way  of 
reply,  after  Smith  had  been  charged  in  a  monthly  periodical,  at  that  time 
remarkable  for  its  illiberal ity,  with  being  a  contemplated  contributor  to 
the  publication  of  the  '^  Liberal,"  then  about  to  be  commenced  by  Byron 
and  others.  Smith  had  visited  Italy,  we  believe,  just  before,  and  was  then 
resident  at  Versailles.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  that  joint  under- 
taking. On  telling  him  of  this,  he  replied,  "  I  should  never  contribute  a 
Hne  were  I  asked,  which  I  assure  you  I  never  have  been." 

Horace  Smith  had  a  great  dislike  to  that  brainless  ostentation,  which 
rol^  in  England  now  in  a  degree  perhaps  greater  than  when  he  was  struck 
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hj  the  difference  of  foreign  countries  in  this  respect.     Abroad,  a  man  re- 
quired you  to  regard  himself,  not  his  servants  or  liveries. 

"  A  man  here,"  said  he,  "  with  400^.  a  year  keeps  a  horse  and  a  cabrio- 
let, "which  in  England  would  be  sneered  at;  but  he  keeps  them  to  answer 
a  purpose — the  purpose  of  conveying  him  to  his  friends,  and  giving  him 
air,  pleasure,  and  variety;  all  which  an  Englishman  forgoes  if  he  cannot 
do  it  in  an  expensive  style  and  manner,  mounting  a  lackey  behind  be- 
daubed with  gold  lace.  Pride,  purse-pride,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  like  most  other  sins,  brings  its  own  punishment,  by  converting 
existence  into  a  struggle,  and  environing  it  witn  gloom  and  despondency." 

The  mode  of  thinking  of  most  individuals,  upon  the  commonest  topics, 
is  perhaps  best  judged  by  insulated  opinions.     We  believe  Horace  Smith 
to  nave  been  one  of  the  truest  and  honestest  thinkers  of  his  day,  though 
he  was  not  always  inclined  to  be  communicative  of  his  ideas, — not  that 
he  was  a  deeper  thinker  than  some  others  whose  names  are  upon  record, 
but,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  he  thought  justly.    In  rectitude 
of  intention  we  do  not  believe  he  was  surpassed  by  any  contemporary. 
He  had  a  true  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  rule  of  conscience,  and  it 
guided  him  unerringly.  He  performed  the  kindest  and  most  disinterested 
acts  without  the  slightest  ostentation.     He  was  ever  ready  and  zealous  to 
perform  good  offices  for  any ;  and  sometimes  ran  counter  to  his  own  im- 
pressions, and  wrestled  with  his  own  judgment,  when  the  question  bore 
the  aspect  alone  of  benevolence  and  kindness.     Before,  as  he  used  to 
phrase  it,  he  gave  up  ''  worshipping  mammon,''  and  had  no  more  than  a 
moderate  run  of  business,  he  volunteered,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend, 
to  pay  off  the  debts  of  a  literary  roan  who  had  been  disgracefrdly  prose- 
cuted by  the  ministry  of  that  day ;  and  accordingly  paid  down  the  moiety 
of  1000/.  for  the  purpose.    He  was,  notwithstanding,  a  careful  manager  in 
monetary  affairs,  of  inexpensive  habits,  great  evenness  of  temper,  cheerful, 
never  boisterous,  and  with  such  a  stock  of  useful  philosophy  as  reconciled 
him  in  the  order  of  his  ideas  to  the  g:ood  and  evil  of  humanity  in  his  existing 
position,  as  we  feel  certain  it  would  have  done  equally  in  any  position  that 
might  have  been  a  trial  to  his  nature.  In  this  respect  there  seemed  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  brothers.     James  ever  appeared  to  have  his 
sympathies  nearest  home,  and  to  share  far  less  in  the  pleasures  or  psuns  of 
others.     Not  that  he  wanted  good-nature,  but  that  a  certain  disregard 
overcame  him  about  all  out  of  his  beaten  track.     There  was  little  of  that 
heart-display  about  him,  which  so  spontaneously  appeared  on  all  occasions 
when  accident  called  it  forth  on  the  part  of  his  brother. 

The  early  success  of  Horace  Smith's  literary  labours  attached  him  to 
them  for  their  own  sake — a  thing  become  rarer  in  the  present  day  than 
in  the  past.  It  was  by  no  means  the  same  with  James.  While  resident 
in  France,  Horace,  in  conjunction  with  one  or  two  friends,  projected  the 
establishment  of  an  English  newspaper  in  Paris.  The  French  govern- 
ment, self-denominated  constitutional,  according  to  its  invariable  practice 
of  ruling  by  professions  that  its  acts  belied,  could  not  openly  deny  the 
right  to  publish.  As  was  the  practice  from  Louis  XVHI.  to  Louis 
Philippe,  always  arbitrary,  it  shuffled  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  it  was 
sometimes  placed  between  counter-inclination  and  what  the  law  sanctioned. 
Neither  a  negative  nor  an  affirmative  answer  could  Smith  ever  obtain.  In 
this  mode  the  application  lay  over,  until  his  patience  was  fairly  worn  out. 
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^'  They  ¥rill  not  give  a  direct  negative,  and  decline  an  affirmative ;  and 
in  this  way  they  trifled  with  us  for  months/'  he  observed. 

On  returning  home,  as  well  as  while  he  was  abroad,  he  was  a  contri- 
butor to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  of  no  small  value ;  but  he  gave 
up  contributing  at  the  end  of  1825  or  1826,  while  his  brother  James 
contributed  to  that  periodical  down  to  the  end  of  1830.  The  reason 
was,  that  he  became  a  novel  writer,  and  commenced  his  career  by  the 
publication  of ''  Brambletye  House,"  his  first  aud  best  work  of  that  class. 
This  line  of  authorship  was  then  lucrative  indeed  compared  to  the  pre- 
sent worthlessness  of  the  pursuit,  good  or  bad  as  the  product  may 
happen  to  be  in  a  literary  sense ;  showing  but  too  plainly  that  the  public 
taste  is  as  capricious  and  ill-grounded  as  that  of  fashion  in  other  things. 
To  this  line  of  authorship  Horace  Smith  applied  himself,  and  produced 
several  works  in  succession,  of  varying  degrees  of  merit.  Previously,  in 
1821,  he  had  published  a  volume  entided  "  The  Nympholept,"  from  the 
name  of  the  principal  poem.  We  know  not  what  the  circulation  was, 
but  being  a  pastoral  drama  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  considerable. 
To  the  longer  poem  was  attached  a  pretty  story  called  "  Lucy  Milford," 
and  several  sonnets.  His  name  was  not  affixed  to  the  title-page.  The 
term  "  Nympholepsy,"  it  is  probable,  was  "  caviare  to  the  general."  We 
can  remember,  however,  that  we  perused  the  copy  presented  to  us  with 
great  pleasure  ;  the  simple  images  of  the  past  and  purer  taste  in  poetry 
not  having  then  lost  tneir  zest,  or  been  superseded  by  metropolitan 
street-dialogues,  or  pictures  of  St.  Giles's  in  verse.  If  amusing  literature 
does  not  elevate  or  amend  the  mind,  it  is  comparatively  useless.  But  in 
Smith's  writings  there  was  always  the  sentiment  of  good.  He  worked 
ever  in  the  ri^t  direction,  whether  touching  good-naturedly  upon  trivial 
follies,  or  assailing  vulgar  errors.  Playful  or  serious,  he  never  dragged  our 
humanity  downwards  to  aid  the  conunon  order  of  mind  in  banqueting 
upon  social  corruption. 

We  have  remarked  that  it  was  about  1826  that  he  published  his  first 
novel.  He  had  some  time  before  taken  up  his  abode  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
quitting  London  and  his  lodgings  at  142,  Regent-street,  of  which  he 
declared  himself  heartily  sick.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  re- 
member a  dinner  he  gave  there  before  he  started — the  last,  it  is  probable, 
he  ever  gave  in  London — and  the  hilarity  of  the  guests,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  celebrated  wits  of  the  time,  most  of  whom  are  now  no 
more. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells  we  soon  paid  him  a  visit,  while  residing  in  Mount 
E^dgecumbe  Cottage.  He  was,  as  usual,  kind,  entertaining,  and  hos- 
pitable. We  think  of  that  time  with  melancholy  pleasure.  His  quali- 
ties were  the  most  amiable,  the  most  gentle,  in  those  days,  that  can  be 
conceived.  Surely,  if  integrity,  sincerity,  and  real  friendliness  deserve 
happiness,  they  must  be  his.  There  we  met  an  old  friend  of  his,  whom 
we  have  not  seen  for  years — a  clever  and  ingenious  man  ;  the  author  of 
a  novel  not  enough  known.  Prior  to  his  arrival,  the  weatber  being  very 
warm,  we  were  puzzled  how  to  employ  ourselves.  We  walked  to  the 
rocks ;  one  of  which  Smith  called  the  *'  Titanic  toad,"  from  its  resem- 
blance to  that  reptile.  We  returned ;  it  was  too  hot  to  talk,  it  was 
anti-social  to  sleep ;  motion  was  declared  to  be  best  after  all.  '^  Let  us 
get  a  vehicle,  and  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Penshurst."    It  was  no  sooner 
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said  than  done.  Horace  was  in  one  of  his  hest  moods  for  conversation  ; 
and  those  who  knew  him  in  those  moods  can  alone  appreciate  the  plea- 
sure of  his  companionship,  especially  when  third  parties  were  not  pre- 
sent. The  suhjects  touched  upon  have  faded  from  memory,  but  not  so 
the  impression  left  of  that  pleasant  morning.  We  only  remember  that 
the  larger  part  of  our  discourse  was  serious,  and  touched  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  man — upon  his  notliingness,  even  when  invested  witn  the  virtues 
of  a  Philip  Sidney.  As  we  passed  through  the  venerable  rooms,  and 
examined  the  motn-eaten  hangings,  the  pictures  mildewed  by  time,  and 
while  standing  before  the  portrait  of  "Sidney^s  sister — Pembroke's 
mother,"  a  conversation  ensued  upon  the  pleasures  derived  from  visiting 
places  of  that  character.  We  were  conjecturing  how  the  same  rooms 
once  looked  when  the  gay  and  gallant,  the  ''  Mr  and  wise  and  good," 
thronged  them.  Smith  remarked  that  such  buildings  were  the  best 
foundation-scenes  for  novels ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  uiey  had  been  so 
often  chosen. 

This  visit  was  the  origin  of  "  Brambletye  House,"  on  which  he  was 
soon  busily  at  work.  We  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  while  he  was 
about  this  or  a  subsequent  novel,  that  some  one  recommended  the  female 
appellation  of  Zillah  to  him,  as  a  peculiarly  pleasing  name  for  a  similar 
work.  **To  me,'*  said  Horace,  **it  must,  of  course,  be  doubly  inter- 
esting. She  wns  a  lady  of  the  very  earliest  descent ;  the  mother  of 
Tubsd  Cain,  the  first  of  me  Smiths,  and,  of  course,  the  founder  of  my 
family." 

His  attachment  to  Tunbridge  Wells  originated,  perhaps,  in  early  asso- 
ciations. It  was  once  the  residence  of  Cumberland  and  Bland  Surges, 
who  had  encouraged  his  early  efforts  in  literature.  He  showed  us  Cum- 
berland's residence ;  and  walking  one  day  up  to  Frant  Church,  he  spoke 
of  the  superiority  of  Tunbridge  as  a  residence  to  any  place  he  knew. 
Years  after,  at  Brighton,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  at  first  as  far  from 
the  sea  as  possible,  he  repeated  his  regard  for  Tunbridge,  and  boasted  of 
its  superiority  over  Brighton.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  he  was  kept  in 
suspense  between  the  beauty  of  nature  at  Tunbridge  and  the  advantage 
of  superior  society  in  Brighton.  He  was  a  true  lover  of  nature.  One 
of  his  favourite  haunts  had  been  Knole,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevenoaks, 
where  the  trees  are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  antique  of  our  rough  fore- 
fathers attaches  the  mind  to  the  relics  of  perished  generations.  "  Knolc 
is  mine  as  much  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset*s.  He  can  only  walk  in  his 
grounds ;  I  do  the  same,  and  enjoy  them  equally  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  keeping  them." 

Hook  began  a  set  of  jiapers  in  the  JVcw  MonUdy  which  were  called 
the  "  Thompson  Papers."  Both  the  Smiths  were  to  contribute  to  them, 
and  Horace  was  to  an*ange  them  as  they  came  in  from  different  sources. 
Hook  broke  down  after  the  first  article  ;  and  Smith  beginning  "  Bram- 
bletye House,"  found  his  novel  occupied  all  the  time  he  could  afford  to 
give  up  to  literature.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  a  good  one.  The 
communications  were  to  be  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and  to  include  all 
subjects  of  the  hour  ;  but  two  of  them  only  appeared. 

Horace  Smith  always  declared  that  he  found  novel-writing  a  task 
much  less  arduous  than  writing  constantly  for  a  magazine,  owing  to  tho 
necessity  of  finding  new  subjects,  and  then  having  to  handle  them  often- 
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times  with  an  injurious  brevity.  About  ten  years  ago  he  was  on  the 
pomt  of  giving  up  writing  altogether.  His  views  regarding  the  litera- 
ture of  the  hour  were  ezceediugly  just.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
cooiinual  straining  after  novelty  would  have  the  effect  of  leading  writers 
fiu-^er  and  further  from  that  nature  and  simplicity  upon  which  alone  an 
enduring  titerature  is  based.  He  feared  that  we  were  returning  to  the 
diildhood  of  literature  again.  He  was  on  the  point,  as  he  phrased  it,  of 
not  "troubling  the  world  any  more  with  his  scribblings,  after  1840. 
He  felt,  he  said,  "  that  he  was  getting  old."  Yet  he  did  not  adhere  to 
this  resolution,  though  in  periodical  literature  he  had  done  nothing  for  a 
good  while,  so  that  he  began  to  express  his  fear  lest  his  *'  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning,'*  for  he  had  "  lain  too  lougfalhw,**  He  had  an  objection, 
also,  to  that  degrading  fashion  of  placarune  authors'  names  on  the  walls, 
with  police  bills  of  rewards  for  catching  felons,  and  with  auack  doctors' 
bills.    He  said  one  day,  "  Marryat  has  been  teUing  me  that  ne  had  agreed 

to  wiite  for  a  new  paper  called  the ,  edited  by  Frank  Mills ;  but  that 

he  objected  vehemently  to  see  the  walls  plastered  with  his  name,  feeling 
it  to  be  somewhat  infra  dig. :  and  in  this  I  fully  agree  with  him.** 

ffis  sense  of  growing  old— or  the  feeling  of  it— eight  or  nine  years 
before  his  death,  was  often  repeated  to  us.  The  last  time  he  alluded  to 
it  he  said  he  felt  it  in  various  ways,  and  continually  in  the  change  of  his 
children  from  childhood  to  maturity.  He  would  remark  upon  it,  and 
then  add,  ^'  Thank  God,  we  are  well,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  disposed 
to  make  the  best  of  every  thing,  and  to  enjoy  the  world  as  well  and  as 
long  as  we  can.**  This  was  his  happy  frame  of  mind — placid,  contented, 
and  resigned.  It  was  the  temperament  of  a  choice  few  in  the  world, 
and  those  among  the  wisest  and  best. 

His  old  acquaintance,  Thomas  Hill,  was  ever  the  aim  of  a  good- 
nacored  joke  on  the  part  of  Smith.  Hill  was  a  very  singular  character, 
well  known  to  all  his  contemporaries  who  were  literary  men,  and  died 
in  1840.  Those  who  had  known  him,  like  Smith,  from  their  own  youth 
upwards,  even  his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
age,  which  Hill  studiously  concealed.  His  appearance  was  in  his  favour, 
and  aided  him  in  making  himself  seem  much  younger  than  he  really  was. 
Meeting'  Smith  just  after  Hill's  decease,  he  said,  '*  So  poor  Hill  has  gone 
at  last !  It  appears  to  have  surprised  every  body,  the  world  seeming  to 
think  that  he  couldrCt  die.  I  see  the  papers  state  him  to  have  been 
eighty-one."  Hill  was  often  called  "  the  immortal"  by  his  friends ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  greenness  of  his  age  was  sufficiently  remarkable. 

Horace  Smith  had  a  great  regard  for  his  own  productions  in  verse, 
which  were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  two  or  three  years 
since.     Some  of  them  had  oeen  exceedingly  popular. 

We  know  no  parallel  instance  of  two  brothers  being  so  successful  in 
their  literary  labours  as  James  and  Horace  Smith.     It  is  useless  to  enu- 
merate the  works  of  the  latter ;  those  of  James  were  all  published  by 
Ins  brother  in  a  couple  of  volumes.     The  works  of  Horace  are  numerous 
and  several  remain  to  this  hour  anonymous. 

In  the  loss  of  such  individuals  as  Horace  Smith,  it  is  not  merely  tilie 
fiterary  world  that  seems  to  lose  a  part  of  a  long-accustomed  association ; 
the  friendly  circle,  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  every  local  undertaking  to 
aid  which  ne  was  a  contributor,  suffers  also.  He  was  eminently  useful  in 
private  life,  wherever  he  could  so  render  himself.     Then  there  was  a 
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warmth  of  heart  in  his  hospitality — a  strength  of  friendship,  which  seemed 
rather  a  part  of  the  natund  man  than  any  acquirement.  He  could  not, 
it  appeared,  be  otherwise  if  he  would.  His  social  aualities  were  very 
visible  and  attaching.  On  those  who  met  him  for  the  first  time,  they 
always  lef);  an  indelible  impression.  He  had  at  one  time — perhaps  he 
never  gave  it  up— an  idea  of  human  perfectibility,  or  the  possibility  of 
a  near  approach  to  it  at  some  future  period.  These  hopes  of  human 
advancement  were  strong.  He  contended  that,  as  nothing  stood  still, 
and  a  far  grater  portion  of  the  mass  of  mankind  was  largely  in  advance 
of  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  there  were  a  few  individuals  of  a 
higher  order  of  mind  than  in  later  days,  so  he  believed  the  benefit  then 
confined  to  a  few  was  now  diffusing  around  a  wider  circle,  and  thus 
bringing  by  slow  gp^ations  the  advancement  of  general  happiness.  He 
would  not  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  a  being  of  vengeance, 
who  devoted  the  larger  part  of  mankind  to  destruction  hereafter.  Think- 
ing that  such  a  doctrine  derogated  not  only  from  the  benevolence  but  the 
omniscience  of  the  Creator,  who  must  have  foreknown  all  things,  he 
thought  that  the  end  of  his  creation  was  concealed  from  man.  Providence 
not  being  accountable  to  the  creature  of  a  moment ;  and  that  in  the  words 
of  MUlner— 

The  wlierefort  may  when  the  dead  rise  be  told  us.   . 

Hence  the  foundation  of  that  evenness  of  mind  and  temper — that  benefi- 
cence which  was  stamped  upon  his  character ;  and  hence,  too,  much  of  that 
simplicity,  and  disregard  of  the  "  low  ambition"  of  many  who  had  not  half 
the  claims  to  superiority  which  he  had.  He  overlooked  thb  in  the  phi- 
losophical contemplation  of  ultimate  results.  Equally  agreeable  in  the 
lively  or  serious  mood,  he  ever  exhibited  principles  based  upon  what  he 
considered  an  immoveable  foundation.  He  showed  no  wavering.  He 
complied  often  with  the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  others  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  held  them,  so  far  as  not  to  disturb  them.  He  loved  peace  before 
all  things ;  and  though  the  delight  of  any  assembled  circle,  either  of  wits 
or  of  society  at  its  common  level,  they  never  Icnew  half  his  mental  worth 
and  excellence,  who  in  his  best  days  had  not  enjoyed  his  society  in  an 
insulated  state.  Many  of  his  ideas  were  novel  and  striking.  While  he 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  condition  of  humanity  with  his  own  views  of 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  Heaven,  he  had  a  ffreat  dislike  of  that  too 
prevalent  sin,  the  preaching  up  one  doctrine  and  practising  its  opposite. 
Homines  ignari  opera^  philosophi  sententia,  raised  his  abhorrence. — But 
enough.  We  might  proceed  to  a  great  length  on  a  matter  in  which  the 
truth  might  be  supposed  to  be  violated  through  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
by  those  who  take  superficial  views  of  thin;^s.  We  therefore  leave  the 
subject,  with  the  assertion  that  we  might  have  better  spared  a  better  man ; 
and,  with  regret — a  regret,  alas!  not  uncommon,  to  witness  the  ravage 
death  makes  around  us  of  those  who  were  once  the  ornament,  delight, 
and  honour  of  society ;  exclaiming  in  the  words  of  another,  not  without 
the  full  impress  of  the  feeling  their  sense  induces,  '^  Good  Heaven ! 
how  often  are  we  to  die  before  we  go  off  this  stage  ?  In  every  friend 
we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the  best  part.  God  keep  those  we  have 
left  !     Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and  ourselves  the  least  of  all !" 
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THE  BROTHEB'S  SUMMONS. 

BT  UBS.  ACTON  TINDAL. 

Fbaxcis,  first  Duke  of  Brittany,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  against  his  brother, 
the  Prince  Gilles;  he  confined  hun  for  many  years  in  dismal  dungeonsi  and  after 
in  vain  attempting  to  poison  him,  he  was  strangled  in  the  prison  of  Mount  St. 
ICchd,on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  A  poor  brother  of  the  Cordeliers  heard  his  dying 
OQnfesiioii  through  the  bars  of  the  dungeon- window.  The  dying  man  summoned 
his  tyrannical  brother  to  meet  him  in  forty  days  at  the  bar  of  Grod.  This  message 
was  deUTeied  to  the  Duke  Francis  by  the  Cordelier,  who  met  him  returning  firom 
i  TictorioiiB  campaign.  History  further  records,  that  before  forty  days^were  passed 
tbeDuke  Francis  had  gone  to  his  great  account,  and  was  snooeeded  by  a  raniy- 
iqg  hrother. — ^Boujoux's  Histoire  dks  Dues  de  Bretagiie^ 

The  bold  Duke  firom  the  battle  rode, 

The  foremost  of  the  warrior  band; 
Banner  and  plume  around  him  fiow'd, 

The  trumpet  sounded  through  the  land; 
And  well  the  steed  and  rider  luiew. 
Nestled  amid  those  mountains  blue. 
And  in  the  bocage  green  and  free, 
The  pleasant  homes  of  Brittany. 
The  stout  duke  rode  with  stately  gracCi 
But  stormy  passions  on  his  face 
Had  left  their  deep  and  branding  trace; 
His  brow  was  grave,  tho'  not  serene; 
There  care  and  dark  thought  oft  were  seen. 
And  kindled  in  his  eagle  eye 
No  kindly  light  of  diarity ; 
And  e*en  if  he  were  lured  to  smile, 
A  something  cruel  seemed  the  while 
Around  his  Up  and  mirth  to  hang. 
And  dissonant  his  laughter  rang. 
Tet  was  he  valiant  in  the  firay. 
As  is  the  wild  buU  txumed  at  bay; 
Strong  in  his  purpose,  bad  and  bold, 
No  laws  of  God  nor  man  controlled ; 
He  little  recked  for  human  life, 
But  in  the  madness  of  the  strife, 
Drunken  with  carnage,  pride,  and  hate, 
His  soul  within  him  rose  elate. 
He  rode  a  victor  thro*  the  land, 
Heading  his  armed  and  conquering  band; 
When  sudden  in  his  pathway  stood 

A  friar  barefooted  and  gre^; 
From  his  pale  face  he  cast  his  hood. 

And  barred  with  his  weak  arm  the  way; 
And  neither  knight  nor  steed  might  dare 
Dispute  his  right  to  stay  them  there. 

"Monarch,"  the  friar  gravely  said, 
**  From  Mount  St.  Michd  by  the  wave 

I  come  with  feeble,  faltering  tread. 
Charged  with  a  message  firom  the  grave." 
**  Stay,  monk,"  the  Duke  in  trouble  cried, 

^  New  grants  make  I  to  thee  and  thine. 
Lands  that  might  form  a  noble's  pride; 

And  on  the  Virgin's  holy  shrine 

I  bid  perpetual  candles  shine." 
*'Nay,  hear  me,"  said  the  friar  stem, 

**  'Tis  not  of  earth  that  I  must  tell; 
"I  bear  the  words  that  blast  and  bum^ 

**  Thy  summons  to  the  deepest  hell* 
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**  I  heard  between  the  iron  bars 

'<  Of  that  lone  prison  by  the  sea, 
H  Where  the  wave  'gainst  the  granite  jam 

**  In  dull  and  drear  monotony — 
"I  heard  thy  murdered  brother's  prayer, 
'  '<  Breathed  forth  amid  life's  latest  pang, 
"  And  on  the  dungeon's  foetid  air 

'<  His  cry  for  justice  madly  rang; 
« "Mj  ear  against  those  bars  was  prest 
"  While  he  breathed  forth  his  last  behest, 
"  llid  calls  for  mercy — sobs  of  pain— 
*^  And  tears  that  fell  like  scaldiii^  ndn. 
**  He  told  me  of  the  weary  days 

"In  listlessness  and  anguish  poMed, 
''Besting  upon  the  sea  his  gaze, 

•«  ThirJdng  some  hope  would  come  at  last, 
**  Or  that  thy  stony  heart  would  bend 
"  And  thou  wouldst  be  thy  brother's  friend. 
**  He  told  me  how,  when  night  drew  nigh, 

«  And  neither  hope  nor  friend  was  theie, 
*<  ^e  laid  him  down  to  weep  and  sigh, 

"  In  sullen  grief  or  wild  despair; 
"For  sleep  he  dreaded  more  than  pain, 

*<  As  then  he  dreamed  that  he  was  firee^ 
**  And  stood  within  his  home  again, 

"  And  his  young  son  was  at  his  knee, 
**  And  to  his  fadea  cheek  seemed  prest 

"  The  bright  lips  of  his  blooming  in£d, 
"  And  bounded  in  his  wasted  breast 

**  The  pulses  high  of  joyous  life. 
*< '  FkUe  monk,'  said  he,  *  thou  ne'er  canst  know 

*  My  dread  amount  of  rage  and  woe, 
'When^  waking  from  my  dream  of  bliss 
'  On  this  lone  dungeon's  dreariness, 

'  I  felt  beneath  my  staring  bones 

'  The  keen  cold  angles  of  these  stones, 

*  While  on  my  misery  looked  the  stars 
'  Dimly  between  those  iron  bars.— 

'  Sometimes  again  a  duld  Tve  been 

*  With  my  haM  brother  on  the  green, 

'  Disporting  merrily ; 

*  Or  in  the  same  soft  bed  we  lay, 

<  And  kneeled  together  down  to  pray 

*■  At  our  blest  mother's  knee, 
'Ere  power  and  pride  his  heart  had  changed, 

*  And  all  a  brotlier's  love  estranged.— 

*  Then  I  woke  up  amid  my  tears 

'  To  muse  up<m  those  happy  years, 
'  And  felt  that  I  could  even  yet 

*  Forgive  him,  and  my  wrongs  forget; 
'  That  I  could  still  arise  and  go 

'  To  the  stem  cause  of  all  my  woe, 
'  For  the  dear  sake  of  her  that  bore 
'  The  brother  who  hath  vexed  me  sore  I 
'  /,  that  was  bom  with  ardent  heart, 
'  In  all  life's  joys  to  take  my  part; 
'  /,  that  upon  tiie  mountains  went 

*  With  the  first  beams  the  sunrise  sent, 

'  And  ranged  their  summits  fu  and  ft«e, 

'  Exulting  in  mv  liberty ; 

^  And  pressed  the  heather  fresh  and  sweet, 

'  Untrodden  yet  by  other  feet; 

'  And  breathed  the  mommg's  first  pure  bveeie 

*Ere  yet  it  whispered  through  the  treet ; 
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*  And  saw  beneath  me  in  the  glen 

' The  quiet  homes  of  slmnbering  men:— 
'  Yes !  I  have  languished  many  a  year 
'  Amid  these  waters  wild  and  diear — 

*  Nor  looked  upon  the  face  of  man, 

'  Nor  liying  thing  hath  met  my  scan, 
'  Save  the  white  seagull  winging  by 
'  Rejoicing  in  the  waTe  and  sky, 
'  And  glancing  through  the  featiiexy  spray 

*  like  some  glad  genius  of  the  day. 
'Pale  monk!  thy  fasting  and  thy  prayer 

'Shall  nought  avail  thee  in  thy  needy 
'If  thou  be  deaf  to  my  despair, 

*  And  take  not  to  my  message  heed. 
<Gol  teU  the  brother  who  hath  lain 

'  Within  the  breast  that  gave  me  life^ 
'  How  I  have  watched  and  wept  in  yam-** 

'  Of  my  long  grief  and  fiery  strife; 

*  How  slowly  in  my  heart  declined 
*The  hope  that  he  might  yet  be  kind:— 
*Tell  him  Fre  gnawed  these  iron  bands, 

'  And  dashed  my  head  against  these  atones^ 
'And  fought  those  bars  with  my  weak  hands 

'Until  the  metal  grazed  the  bones:-— 
<Ha!  ten  bun  that  with  direst  hate 

*  Hy  parting  soul  was  animate. 
'For  mercy  dying  sinners  pray, 

'But  vengeance,  O  my  GodI  I  call 
'  On  him  who  took  my  youth  away, 
'  And  bound  me  living  in  the  psJl, 

*  And  chained  me  to  this  loathsome  rock, 
'Whose  solitudes  my  sorrows  mock.:^^ 
'In  forty  days  my  foe  shall  stand 

'Before  the  face  of  God  on  high, 
'To  be  requited  at  his  hand 

'  For  my  dread  lingering  agony:— 
'  I  summon  him  to  meet  me  there^ 

*  That  I  may  gaze  on  his  despair, 
'And  see  the  Virgin's  holy  face 

'  Averted  firom  his  prayer  for  grace:— 
«OhI  he  hath  turned  my  blood  to gaU!' 
"  Then,'*  said  the  monk,  "  I  heard  him  call, 
In  words  that  now  my  soul  appal. 
And  summon  thee  in  forty  days 
To  give  account  of  all  thy  ways. 
Francis  of  Brittany,  I  swore 

To  bear  this  summons  dread  to  thee: 
Nothing  have  I  to  tell  thee  more 

Of  that  poor  prisoner  by  the  sea: 
I  heard  a  struggle  and  a  groan, 
That  died  amid  the  wave's  dull  moan. 
No  sin  too  hateM  is,  or  diead. 

For  Jesu's  blood  to  wash  away; 
Then,  oh!  fling  ashes  on  thy  h^bd. 

And  cease  not  thou  to  weep  and  pray— 
Bepentance,  deep  as  is  thy  sin, 
Perchance  may  e'en  thy  pardon  winl" 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  CHANGE  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

Bt  James  Hsnby  Skbke,  Esq. 

Chapter  V. 

DISAFFECTION  OF  THE  GREEKS  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

I  SHALL  now  endeayour  to  throw  some  li&^ht  on  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  our  concbict  as  protectors  is  so  im- 
portant for  the  establishment  of  our  political  and  diplomatic  fame  in  the 
surrounding  countries. 

The  consequences  to  ourselves  of  our  mode  of  managing  these  small 
states  are,  indeed,  infinitely  more  serious  than  would  appear  on  a  prima 
facie  consideration  of  the  subject ;  because,  although  ihey  be  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  extent,  wealth,  and  population,  still  their  social  and 
political  condition  becomes  a  sample  of  the  principles  of  goyemment 
which  are  adopted  by  the  English,  and  an  earnest  of  the  Value  of  our 
friendship.  The  effects  of  enlightened  policy  on  our  part  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  must  tend  most  matenally  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  English 
name  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  must  prompt  the 
desire  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  which  are  m  constant 
communication  with  the  Seven  Islands,  to  secure  to  themselves  also  the 
benefits  derivable  from  an  amicable  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  In 
fiict,  the  state  of  affairs  in  those  dependencies  of  our  empire  will  pro- 
bably influence  very  powerfully  the  future  development  of  events  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  necessary  results  which  the  mere  agency  of  time  cannot 
&il  in  realising. 

Among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  States  there  exists  a  desire  of  change, 
which  has  been  elicited  and  evinced  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner ; 
but  before  entering  into  the  details  of  their  late  conduct,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  define  distinctly  the  previous  position  and  respective 
bearings  of  those  fields  for  colonial  policy,  on  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
establish  tranquillity  and  contentment  among  a  population  whose  welfare 
has  been  confided  to  us. 

The  administration  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  colonies  of  Venice,  was 
conducted  during  several  centuries  by  absolute  governors,  who  also  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  judge,  treasurer,  and  general,  under  the  title  of 
Proveditore.  Their  rule  was  despotic,  their  object  was  extortion,  and 
their  practice  was  bribery  and  corruption ;  for  tyranny  and  venality  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  declining  vigour  of  the  decrepid  Lion  of  St 
Mark.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  appearance  of  civilisation  and  a 
semblance  of  improvement  grew  out  of  even  so  pernicious  a  system  as 
this ;  and  although  morals  gained  nothing  by  the  example  of  the  Vene- 
tians, manners  and  knowledge  certainly  did  advance.  The  Greeks  of 
the  various  towns  became  more  like  the  Italians,  and  their  character  and 
habits  merged  into  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  between  those  of  the 
original  population  and  those  of  their  masters.  That  such  a  modifica- 
tion should  be  wholly  advantageous,  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the 
known  effects  of  the  intermixture  of  races  and  different  grades  of  civili- 
sation, and  it  would  be  in  contradiction  to  old  experience  in  the  history 
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of  Badons;  for  the  vigour  of  innate  impulses  is  generally  impaired  hy 
the  engrafting  of  one  people  on  another,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  either 
are  rarely  improved  hj  it.  Such  was  certainly  the  result  in  this  instance^ 
for  a  long  lapse  of  years  at  least ;  and  the  social  state  of  these  popu- 
lations, alter  their  partial  amalgamation  with  the  VenetianSy  was  hx 
from  heing  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  the  enlightenment  of  indi- 
viduals had  imdouhtedly  progressed.  But  the  corrupt  mode  of  govern- 
ment  which  was  practised  may  have  produced  this  effect,  as  well  as  the 
mere  admixture  of  the  Greeks  with  foreigners.  The  Froveditori  were 
generally  nohles  of  Venice,  whom  vices  and  extravagance  had  sent 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their  damaged  fortunes.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  like  other  marketable  privileges,  was  therefore  sold^ 
and  its  vengeance  was  appeased,  or  at  least  mitigated,  by  a  bribe. 
Impunity  of  crime  became  a  speculation ;  and  the  highest  offer  either 
secured  the  escape  of  a  murderer,  or  procured  his  execution.  A  price 
was  put  upon  blood ;  and  people  quarrelling  were  often  heard  to  say,  '^  I 
would  kni  you,  had  I  the  thirty  dollars  to  pay  for  the  blow."  Assassina- 
ti(m  consequently  became  so  common  that  at  Zante,  in  a  population 
consisting  of  40,000  inhabitants,  it  was  calculated  that  there  was  a  man 
killed  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

When  the  fail  of  Venice  handed  over  these  territories  to  the  all-devour- 
ing appetite  of  the  great  revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  confirmed  them,  as  well  as  other  Venetian 
colonies,  to  the  French.  The  Seven  Islands,  and  the  five  continental 
towns  of  Butrinto,  Gomenitza,  Parga,  Prevesa,  and  Vonitza,  were  soon 
garrisoned  by  them;  and  they  then  first  inspired  the  hope  of  freedom 
in  this  people,  both  in  the  portion  of  the  Greek  nation  wnich  had  been' 
under  the  Venetian  despotism,  and  in  that  which  the  Turks  oppressed. 
The  endeavour  to  regenerate  the  Greeks  was  again  revived  on  the  part  of 
the  French  in  the  time  of  their  empire,  when  the  Ionian  States  for  a 
second  time  fell  to  their  share.  But  their  inspirations,  highly  tinctured 
with  enthusiasm  and  exaggeration,  overstepped  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
bounds  of  good  sense,  and  their  ideas  on  this  subject  became  at  last  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  the  Greeks  themselves.  Among  other  means  of 
regeneration  they  attempted  to  reorganise  the  Olympic  Games,  but  the 
iron  medals  were  laughed  at ;  and  the  reckoning  of  years  by  Olympiads 
was  also  renewed,  but  it  was  never  universally  adopted.  Other  usages  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  restored  by  the  French,  during  the  first  and 
second  periods  of  their  protectorate  of  these  States ;  but  their  time  was 
gone  by,  and  the  attempts  did  more  harm  than  good. 

The  Russians  and  Turks  combined  took  possession  of  the  ex- Venetian 
colonies  in  this  quarter,  in  the  year  1 789.  Prevesa  and  Parga  alone  made 
some  resistance ;  the  former  town  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  ten 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  La  Sabette ;  and  on  the 
approach  of  Ali  Pasha  with  an  army  of  a  few  thousand  Albanians,  the 
French  advanced  to  meet  him :  a  battle  was  fought  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Nicopolis,  but  it  was  not  "  a  city  of  victory''  to  the  French  as  it  had  been 
to  Augustus,  for  they  were  totally  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Prevesa 
with  great  slaughter.  Ali  followed  them  into  the  town,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it ;  and  it  is  sud  that  many  of  the  peaceable  Greeks  were  put 
to  death  during  the  sacking  of  it,  their  heads  being  sent  to  Constantinople 
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after  their  murtachios  had  been  ehaved  off,  in  order  that  they  might 
penonate  the  heads  of  Frenchmen  killed  in  the  action.  The  Frendi 
afteiwardfl  met  with  another  defeat  in  the  year  1810,  when  Santa  Maora 
waf  taken  firom  them  by  the  English ;  the  fort,  which  was  defended  by  a 
gsirison  of  eight  hmidied  French  and  Italian  troops,  was  bombarded,  and 
after  nine  days  the  place  was  taken  by  assault.  Several  English  officers 
distinguished  themselves  here  by  tlieir  gallant  condnct :  among  others, 
General  Sir  John  Oswald,  Greneral  Sir  Richard  Chnich,  and  Major 
Clarke  of  the  35th  Regiment,  who  was  killed  dming  the  siege^  behaved 
with  gallantry. 

The  Russians  and  Turks  held  the  islands  under  the  form  of  the  Sept- 
insular  Republic^  protected  by  the  former,  and  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
latter ;  while  the  towns  on  the  miunland  were  ceded  to  Turkey  alone^  hv 
^be  Convention  of  Constantinople,  dated  21st  of  March,  1800;  and  this 
treaty  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  of 
political  inconsistency,  that  a  republic  was  thus  founded  by  the  two  most 
absolute  cabinets  of  Europe,  at  the  very  time  when  the  mcmarchioal 
ffovemment  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  was  instituted  by  the  French 
Republic,  which  was  the  most  democraticaL 

The  Russians  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  retain  a  direct  control 
over  the  administration  of  the  new  state,  which  was  exercised  under  the 
plea  of  protection;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  rinee 
the  emancipation  of  that  country,  have  provided  a  signal  refutation  to  the 
attacks  which  have  been  directed  against  the  conduct  of  Russia  on  that 
occasian.  A  contrary  line  of  policy  with  a  similar  people  has  produced 
the  most  disastrous  results,  and  has  satisfiictorily  demonstrated  how 
necessary  are  leading-strings  to  young  independence. 

In  consequence  of  the  convention  of  1800,  the  Turks  insisted  on  re- 
caving  the  whole  of  the  continental  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to  them; 
Ali  Pasha  of  Jaunina  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Farga,  as  he  had 
previously  done  of  Frevesa,  Vonitza,  Gomenitza,  and  Butrinto;  but  the 
little  community  of  Farga,  though  not  numbering  above  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  resisted,  and  succeeded  during  six  months  in  eluding  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  finding  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  yielding,  they  dispatcned  an  emissaxy  to  Con- 
stantinople, who  obtained  the  most  fiEivourable  conditions;  the  Forte  having 
granted  them  partial  independence,  with  a  Turkish  vaivode,  or  magis- 
trate, in  tiieir  fortress,  as  the  sole  Mahometan  resident  in  the  place. 
Farga  enjoyed  this  exception  from  the  fate  of  the  other  Venetian  towna 
in  Epirus  imtil  tiie  year  1806,  when  Ali  Fasha  again  attempted  forcibly 
to  enter  the  town.  The  protection  of  the  admiral  commanding  the 
Russian  fleet  on  the  station  was  then  invoked,  who  accordingly  granted 
them  a  garrison,  war  having'been  declared  in  the  mean  time  between  the 
Rosdans  and  the  Turks.  These  Russian  troops  at  Far^a  were  succeeded 
by  a  French  force,  when  the  peace  of  Tilsit  delivered  over  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  them  in  the  year  1807;  so  that  the  convention  of  1800  was 
never  fully  applied  to  that  small  town.  The  English,  however,  on  assum- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Faris  o£ 
the  5th  of  November,  1815,  could  not  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition 
which  she  had  herself  ratified,  and  Farga  was  therefore  delivered  over  to 
ihe  Forte.    The  value  of  their  property  in  money,  and  the  rights  of 
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of  the  Lmiaa  Muids,  weie  offered  to  those  of  the  inbdUtaiitf  who 
nviUiog  to  beoome  Tttrkish  subjecU,  and  who  wished  toleft?e  their 
iMitive  town. 

SSagalar  to  zehte,  not  one  Parganote  remained ;  they  ^nnterred  and 
bamt  the  bones  of  their  anoestorai  and  then  expatriated  themaelvefl.  At 
the  time  agreat  outcry  was  made  about  the  baroarity  of  the  Engliah,  who 
wore  most  absoxdly  accused  of  selling  Christians  to  the  infidels ;  and  the 
enwnies  of  England  vociferated  loudly  about  this  alleged  stain  on  the 
hsBoar  of  the  nation.  Sir  Robert  Listen,  the  Britidi  ambassador  at 
Cnnrtantinople,  and  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  Lord  Hig^  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Tslandsi  were  censured  and  condwnned  for  this  transaction 
all  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the  simple  bet  may  he  reduoed 
to  the  maaycMdable  fulfilment  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  two  fbraffn 
powers,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  were  at  liberty  to  do 
what  they  pleased  with  their  own.  England  having  given  a  general  rati- 
ficsiion  to  the  treaty,  was  in  duty  bound  to  act  up  to  it  when  ciroamstances 
placed  Paiga  in  her  hands.  Ko  new  incident  or  event  had  arisen  to  oon* 
stitttte  a  6an&  fide  cogent  reason  for  an  exception  being  made  to  the 
destiny  of  the  other  ex- Venetian  towns.  Moreover,  in  consummating 
this  «vemd  act  of  cruelty,  every  possible  kindness,  consideration,  and 
jnstiee  were  shown  by  England;  and  the  poorer  Pacgaaotes  received 
atioiis  dnrixig  a  month,  with  the  use  ctf  military  barracks  on  their  anival 
atCotfu. 

Hie  cessioo  of  Parga  has  been  the  subject  of  more  than  one  volume; 
aad  ii  was  then  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it 
vested  with  a  degree  of  political  importance  whidi  it  did  iK)t  and 
could  possess.  The  town  was  represented  as  being  indispensable 
te  the  wdrare,  and  even  to  the  safety,  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  as 
haii^  eik  acquisition  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Porte.  It  is  true  that 
All  Pasha,  in  the  name  of  the  sultan,  ardently  desired  to  possess  it ;  but 
As  ambition  and  covetousness  of  that  despot  were  boundless.  Now  that 
Paiga  is,  and  has  been  during  many  years,  separated  fimn  the  Islands 
sad  incorporated  with  the  Turkish  dominions,  the  loss  to  the  one  and 
4ie  gain  to  the  other  would  never  have  attracted  the  least  attention,  had 
not  so  much  been  said  about  the  cession  of  it.  If  it  had  been  retained, 
BBga»  as  well  as  the  other  Venetian  towns  on  the  mainland,  would  have 
contributed  towards  the  advancement  and  maturing  of  the  destinies  of 
%ina  and  Thessaly ;  but  as  an  actual  possession  they  were  of  little 
wne  to  any  power. 

TlieBe  vidssitudes  of  the  Ionian  Islands  have  had  a  senrible  efiect  on 
Ae  intdleotual  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  political  reforma* 
tian  has  consequentiy  advanced  with  more  rapid  strides  than  that  of  the 
pepolation  of  Alhmita.  The  existence  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  a  sentt- 
mdependent  state  has  also  promoted  the  general  improvement  of  Greece 
sod  Turkey,  for  Corfu  is  now  virtually  the  capital  of  Albania ;  the  trade 
of  the  Continent  is  partly  supported  by  the  siqpplies  which  are  drawn 
from  the  Islands,  and  the  consequent  intercourse  between  them  has  sown 
tike  seeds  of  future  civilisation.  Epirus  and  the  Ionian  States  are  closely 
«ffHMM?ted,  and  re-act  powerfully  upon  each  other ;  the  protecting  sove- 
isign  iHio  fosters  the  prosperity  of  the  latter,  and  secures  their  welfiue, 
n^  therefore  also  stretch  forward  the  band  of  sympathy  and  friend« 
di9  to  the  former. 
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The  advantaees  which  may  accrue  from  the  propinquity  of  the  Islandfl 
to  the  mainland  would  have  been,  however,  inmiitely  more  rapid  in  their 
realisation,  had  the  previous  connexion  which  existed  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  same  nation  been  upheld.  On  this  account  their  sepa- 
ration is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  the  ulterior  combinations  with  regud 
to  Epirus  have  thereby  been  rendered  less  spontaneous,  more  difficulti 
and  more  tardy.  And  besides  these  considerations,  many  present  in* 
conveniences  to  both  parties  have,  in  addition,  arisen  from  it ;  among 
oihens  the  necessary  quarantine  impedes  the  trade  of  the  Continent, 
which  exports  to  the  Islands  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  prevents  the 
easy  employment  of  Albanian  labourers,  who  are  required  to  supply  the 
denciency  of  population  in  the  latter.  The  scarcity  of  workmen  in  ihe 
Islands  would  have  been  a  ereater  source  of  pro6t  to  the  Albanians, 
who  could  have  crossed  the  cmannel  in  search  oi  work  with  more  readi* 
ness  and  fiurility  than  they  now  can ;  and  the  Islands  have  moreover  been 
exposed  to  acts  of  piracy  and  brigandage,  from  the  lawless  state  of  the 
opposite  coast. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1815,  declared  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  be  a  free  and  independent  state,  and  placed  them  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britdn,  the  whole  Grreek  nation  lay  under  Turkish 
dominion,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  small  fraction  of  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  freedom  of  the  Greeks.  Many  of 
the  islands  being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  one  of 
them,  the  ancient  Leucadia,  being  only  divided  from  it  by  a  channel 
which  can  be  waded  across,  iJie  enslaved  Greeks  had  every  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  happy  fate  of  their  Ionian  fellow-countrymen.  A  germ 
existed  even  then  on  the  mainland,  which  was  struggling  to  bud  forth 
under  the  crushing  blight  of  slavery  ;  and  at  last  it  fructified  in  the  year 
1821,  when  the  Greek  Revolution  broke  out  The  Ionian  States,  encir* 
ding  the  western  coast  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  from  the  southernmost 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  by  a  long  line  of  islands,  oommendng 
with  Ceri^  and  terminating  at  Fano,  to  the  north  of  Corfu,  mi^t 
have  exercised  an  immediate  influence  over  the  development  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  English,  being  in  possession  of 
them,  might  have  contributed  most  efficaciously  towards  their  well-being, 
whilst  they  would  have  acquired  at  the  same  time  an  exclusive  ascendancy 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  constitution  was  given  to  the  lonians,  by  which  the  English  retuned 
a  direct  control  over  their  aflfairs.  In  this  there  was  no  harm,  inasmuch 
as  the  first  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  a  man  whose  statesmanlike 
qualities  secured  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  deme  of  freedom 
which  was  compatible  with  their  actual  condition ;  and  he  had  himsdf 
declared  that  they  should  gradually  be  further  emancipated.  They  are 
impatient,  however,  to  see  their  hopes  realised,  and  to  participate  more 
largely  in  the  administration  of  their  country.  They  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  delay,  and  assert  that  the  English  witlmold  their  rights  from  them, 
as  they  now  consider  themselves  to  be  fit  to  conduct  their  own  government^ 

In  uie  island  of  Cephalonia,  the  .feeling  of  discontent  displayed  itself 
on  Good  Friday  of  last  year  in  a  singular  manner.  A  religious  pro* 
cession  of  all  the  Greek  priests,  bearing  a  catafalque,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  our  Lord's  body  when  taken  down  from  the  cross,  passes  on  that 
day  through  several  streets  of  the  town ;  and  it  had  been  customary  to 
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slop  (or  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  resident  of 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  while  the  Archbishop  o£fered  up  a  prayer 
for  him.  On  this  occasion,  the  native  authorities  informed  that  English 
agent  that  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  manifestation  of 
popular  dislike  might  take  place  at  that  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  they 
recommended  that  it  should  be  dispensed  with.  Their  proposal  was 
rejected ;  accordingly  a  mob  collected  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this 
act  of  homage.  A  scuffle  ensued,  which  led  to  the  interference  of  the 
pciBce,  and  it  was  put  down,  although  not  till  after  the  holy  relic  had 
been  most  rouehly  handled,  and  had  been  forcibly  earned  forward  by 
the  people ;  whilst  the  Archbishop,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  jostled 
into  the  sea,  remained  with  some  of  the  priests  to  pronounce  the  usual 
fitany  for  the  resident.  The  movers  of  this  species  of  riot  were  prose- 
eutej  by  the  government ;  and,  as  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  first 
fiunilies  of  the  place,  a  g^at  sensation  was  produced  in  the  country  by 
the  legal  proceedings,  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  several  of 
the  culprits,  and  the  exile  from  the  town  of  others.  These  latter,  who 
were  sent  to  the  villages,  agitated  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  during 
six  months  the  greatest  excitement  pervaded  the  island. 

A  collision  with  her  Majesty's  troops  at  length  took  place,  in  which  two 
of  them  and  six  of  the  natives  were  killed,  besides  many  others  who  were 
wounded.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  escaped  to  Greece,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  pardoned,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  exasperation  which 
led  the  peasants  of  Cephalonia  to  the  extreme  measure  of  descending  from 
ihdr  mountains  in  arms  to  attack  the  town,  was  certainly  produced  by  tur- 
bulent demagogues ;  but  a  desire  of  change  is  universal  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
and  the  moderation  which  exists  in  some  of  them  is  only  rendered  the  more 
praiseworthy  and  deserving  of  being  listened  to,  by  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  witn  the  violence  of  these  rioters.  Many  of  them  would  wish 
to  repudiate  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  unite  their  islands 
with  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  although  they  well  know  that  the  actual 
state  of  the  latter  is  not  such  as  would  insure  their  prosperity  ;  but  they 
complain  that  their  constitutional  charter  is  made  illusory  and  merely 
nominal  by  the  English.  Others  would  desire  perfect  independence  by 
means  of  an  altered  form  of  government,  and  a  purely  military  protec* 
tion  on  the  part  of  England ;  whilst  the  majority,  and  the  most  respect- 
Me  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  have  no  thought  but  that  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  constitution,  which  is  now  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  There  exists  also  a  radical  party,  which  dreams  of  a  pure  demo« 
cracy,  but  they  have  no  weight  in  the  country.  The  press  is  now  firee ; 
and  if  the  mode  of  election  of  the  representatives  were  somewhat  im- 
proved, it  is  probable  that  all  parties  would  be  satisfied.  England  would 
then  be  more  looked  up  to  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  happiness  of 
this  firaction  of  the  Greek  race  would,  in  some  measure,  be  secured. 


ChapteeYL 
ambition  of  thb  gbeeks  of  the  hellekic  kingdom. 

Let  us  now  pass  in  review  that  portion  of  the  Greek  nation  which 

Cles  the  territories  of  King  Otho*    We  shall  exanune  how  it  haa 
influenced  by  the  policy  of  England,  in  what  manner  our  future 
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conduct  towaitiB  it  may  be  benefiaal,  aad  how  the  ^irit  of  change  ia 
there  displayed* 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  after  the  standard  of  revolt  had  been 
zaised  by  the  priest  Germanos,  the  Mediterranean  squadron  of  England 
leceived  orders  to  permit  the  cruisers  of  the  insurgent  Greeks  to  blockade 
the  contested  ports  still  held  by  the  Turks.  Two  years  later,  a  British 
minister,  Mr.  Canning,  asserted  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  provisional 
goremment  of  the  Greeks,  that  their  rights  as  belligerents  were  re- 
spected by  England;  thus  admitting  that  tney  were  regarded  as  a  people 
engaged  m  a  lawful  war,  and  not  as  rebels.  Again,  an  ambassador,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  St.  Fetersburgh,  in 
the  year  1826,  to  negotiate  a  mediation  of  the  three  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  &your  of  Greece.  The  joint  proposals  for  her  paeificatioa 
were  consequently  laid  befoie  the  Porte  during  the  foUowine  year;  and 
they  were  replied  to  by  the  Sultan  in  his  note  ot  June  9th,  m  which  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  listen  to  any  foreign  interference  in  a  quanel 
between  him  and  his  reyolted  subjects.  The  allied  courts  then  formally 
hinted  at  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  government,  which  they  would 
at  once  recognise  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  their  mediation ;  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Divan  finally  led  to  the  signing  of  a  treaty  in  London 
on  the  6th  of  July,  which  insisted  on  an  immediate  armistice  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  In  answer  to  the  communication  of  this 
decision,  the  Reis  Effendi  merely  referred  the  allied  powers  to  the  note  of 
Jane  the  9th,  as  containing  the  ultimatum  of  the  Porte.  Orders  wece 
issued,  in  consequence,  to  the  admirals  commanding  the  respective  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  sailing  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
squadrons  horn  Navarino  in  the  direction  of  Patzas,  together  with  the 
continuation  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  the  Morea,  the  allied  protectors  of  Greece  destroyed  the  naval  force 
of  her  enemies.  The  Bay  of  Navarino,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
again  cast  anchor,  was  the  scene  of  this  extraordinary  historical  event  an 
the  20th  oi  October,  1827. 

The  two  protocols  of  March  22,  1829,  and  February  3,  1830,  next 
record  the  aeency  of  England  in  concert  with  Russia  and  France,  when 
stipulating  we  future  existence  of  Greece  as  a  kingdom.  The  very  points 
of  difference  which  are  to  be  found  between  these  two  documents,  prove 
the  progression  of  a  principle  of  protection  entertained  towards  the  new 
state:  in  the  first  protocol  the  Sultan  is  allowed  to  retain  the  suzeramete 
of  Greece,  and  to  draw  a  yearly  tribute  from  it ;  while  the  second  esta- 
blishes  a  complete  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  total  inda* 
nendence  on  both  sides,  finally,  a  king  was  chosen  for  Greece ;  and  Eng- 
land again,  in  conjunction  vrith  Russia  and  France,  came  forward  as  her 
friend  to  g^uarantee  a  loan  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Here, 
then,  is  a  series  of  £acts  which  prove  that  England  has  contribated 
towards  the  alienation  of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  order  to 
raise  her  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state ;  and  it  may  be  asked.  What 
were  England's  reasons  for  so  doing? 

The  specious  pvtext  of  sympathy  for  a  Christian  race  trampled  upon 
by  the  Infidel — the  philantnropical  protection  of  the  slave  against  his 
oppressor — or  the  classical  yearning  of  a  civilised  nation  towardi  the  no- 
muial  descendants  of  the  polished  and  enlightened  Greeks,  groaning  onder 
the  thraldom  of  a  barbarian  yoke— wonld,  ao  doubt»  be  reason  eaoagh  in. 
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the  ^€8  of  the  French  Philhenene.  But  the  statesmen  of  EIngland  are  not 
addicted  to  political  sentimentaUsm :  they  may  feel  the  force  of  such  land* 
aUe  impulses  as  strongly  as  those  of  any  other  country,  and  perhaps  more 
80»  notwithstanding  that  less  may  he  said  ahout  it;  hut  they  do  not  gene- 
rdly  allow  their  po]i<nr  to  he  influenced  by  such  considerations,  unless 
they  are  hacked  by  other  and  more  palpable  motives ;  and  however  plau- 
sible sadi  diums  may  appear,  the  British  cabinet  would  never  have  acted 
as  it  did  without  having  more  matter-of-&ct  and  business-like  reasons 
for  their  proceedings. 

It  has  been  supposed  for  more  than  a  century  that  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Europe  would  £el11  to  pieces;  and,  indeed,  at  any  time  during  that  period, 
waaik  a  catastrophe  has  been  reg^arded  as  far  from  being  improbable  or  dis- 
tut.  Various  vicissitudes  have  hitherto  deferred  this  impending  crisis,  and, 
but  for  the  changes  and  derangement  of  other  countnes  serving  as  a  re- 
ptieve  and  a  prop  to  the  totterin?  sceptre  of  the  Sultan,  on  more  occasions 
dun  one  the  expected  event,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  might 
have  been  consummated.  But  there  are  some  politicians  who  reject  this 
theory,  and  hold  on  the  contrary  that  the  Osmanlis,  as  a  nation,  are  be- 
coming gradually  civilised,  and  that  the  apparently  sinking  condition  of 
tfieir  empire  is  deceptive.     Time  alone  can  prove  which  of  these  two 

rioDS  may  be  the  more  correctly  prophetic;  but  the  mere  existence  of 
belief  in  the  decrepitude  of  that  power — and  no  one  can  doubt  its 
very  general  prevalence,  even  among  the  Turks  themselves,  as  regards 
die  European  branch  of  their  dominion — may  serve  to  justify  the  wish, 
6Q  the  part  of  England,  to  make  an  experiment. 

The  Greeks  in  open  rebellion,  if  unaided  by  Europe,  must  inevitably 
have  been  crushed ;  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  made  no  secret  of  his  san- 
mnary  intentions  towards  them,  as  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to 
hii  80O  Ibrahim,  on  sending  him  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Turks  in 
SQMiressing  the  revolt,  were  *^  to  depopulate  the  country ;"  and  they  were 
so  nr  put  in  execution,  that  nothing  short  of  the  defeat  at  Navarino  could 
have  stopped  the  intended  butchery.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  far- 
sighted  combinations  of  diplomacy  became  identified  with  the  cause  of 
hmnanity ;  and  in  saving  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  England  would  have 
the  aatbfaction  of  being  better  able  to  judge  of  the  fiiture  fate  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  interference  in  the  dispute  between  the  Sultan 
ad  his  revolted  subjects  could,  therefore,  have  no  other  motive  than  the 
jostifiable  end  of  giving  a  favourable  turn  to  events  which  were  in  them- 
selves inevitable.  This  first  defection  firom  the  Turkish  sway  was  the 
coportunity  to  give  a  salutary  direction  to  the  future  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  if  such  were  its  destiny.  Humanity  and  philanthropy  may 
have  dictated  the  immediate  orders  which  led  to  the  battie  of  Navarino ; 
the  known  scheme  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  extirpate  the  population  of  the 
Morea,  by  carrying  to  Egypt  as  slaves  those  who  had  not  fallen  victims 
to  a  war  of  extermination,  and  to  repeople  Greece  by  colonies  of  Arabs, 
may  have  roused  the  commanders  of  the  allied  fleets  firom  their  position 
of  neutral  observation  ;  but  the  general  system  of  policy  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  based  on  the  wish  to  make  the  dissevered  province 
serve  as  the  means  of  guiding  further  changes.  The  Sultan  was  also  an 
old  ally  of  England ;  and  if  it  appeared  impossible  to  prevent  his  ultimate 
Oferthrow,  it  was  at  least  right  to  make  his  fiill  more  easy,  as  well  as  to 
pefcnt  tlfte  shock  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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A  portion  of  Greece  was^  therefore,  made  an  independent  kingdom. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  events  which  had 
been  so  long  foreseen  by  the  politicians  of  Europe,  and  the  first  act  io. 
the  consummation  of  the  destiny  of  Turkey.  Whether  or  not  the 
enfranchisement  of  Greece  would  be  followed  by  further  changes,  was,  it 
is  true,  still  a  question ;  but  at  all  events,  it  was  sound  policy  to  establish 
ibis  new  state  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  favourable  result  if  any 
such  consequence  should  take  place. 

A  constitutional  monarchy  was  promised,  every  facility  for  the  working 
out  of  the  scheme  was  provided,  and  England  withdrew  to  observe  the 
progress  and  to  wait  the  result  of  her  experiment. 

A  favourable  issue  of  these  arrangements  would  have  prepared  a 
flourishing  state  as  a  successor  to  the  Ottoman  power  in  the  event  of  its 
dissolution ;  and  Greece  would  then  have  been  worthy  to  inherit,  and  to 
continue  in  possession  of,  what  was  formerly  her  own.  The  equilibrium, 
to  use  the  cant  expression,  would  have  been  maintained,  and  no  rival 
state  would  have  been  aggrandised  to  the  detriment  of  England ;  but  a 
new  competitor  would  have  stepped  in,  supported  by  her,  and  bound  to 
her  by  national  gratitude.  Justice  and  expediency  united  to  sanction 
such  a  combination;  and  the  empire,  which  all  Christendom  in  the 
middle  ages  had  failed  in  preserving  to  Greece,  would  have  been  restored 
to  her  at  some  future  time  by  the  most  enlightened  of  Christian  nations. 
The  dominions  wliich  would  have  been  rendered  weak  and  inconstant  ia 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  people,  by  incongruity  of  habits  and  character 
with  those  of  the  population  of  European  Turkey,  would  have  become  a 
powerful  friendly  state  when  united  under  a  homogeneous  Greek  govern- 
ment. It  was,  therefore,  rational  to  suppose  that  the  experiment  would 
succeed,  and  that  a  brilliant  career  was  prepared  for  Greece,  from  the 
advantages  thus  conferred  on  her,  with  the  chances  of  future  greatness 
and  glory,  had  she  known  how  to  realise  them. 

The  sltemative  of  the  Ottoman  empire  becoming  more  consolidated, 
as  there  are  some  who  think  it  will,  was  also  provided  for  by  the  states- 
men who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Greece;  neither  did  they  leave  the 
latter  solely  dependent  for  existence  and  welfare  on  the  chance  of  its 
neighbour's  ruin.  Even  supposing  that  no  change  should  take  place  in 
the  condition  of  Turkey,  still  every  condition  which  could  be  reqiusite 
for  future  internal  prosperity  was  granted  to  Greece ;  and,  if  an  increase 
of  territory  was  not  in  store  for  her,  it  was  expected  that  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  population,  at  least,  would  become  the  immediate  result 
of  her  emancipation.  It  was  intended  that  the  freed  state  should  serve, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  an  asylum  to  those  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  other  provinces,  who  should  feel  disposed  to  take  refuge  there  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Turks.  A  clause  was  consequently  added  to  the 
protocol,  which  held  out  encouragement  to  such  immigration ;  and  the 
benefits  which  might  have  been  derived  from  this  provision  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  would  not  only  have  enhanced  the  mimediate  well-being 
of  the  new  state,  but  would  also  have  ultimately  led,  by  an  increase  of 
population  of  this  peculiar  kind,  to  create  an  important  addition  to  the 
power  of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  immigrants  from  European  Turkey  to 
Greece,  if  the  change  was  advantageous  to  them,  would  have  materially 
contributed  towards  the  future  annexation  of  their  native  country  .to  that 
of  their  adoption.    In  short,  every  possible  aid  was  given  to  Greece  to 
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eiable  her  to  fulfil  the  glorious  destiny  prepared  for  her :  Its  realisatioUy 
however,  depended  on  the  conduct  and  progressive  improvement  of  her 
people ;  and  England  expected  much  from  both. 

If  these  just  and  generous  hopes  on  the  part  of  England  have  been 
disappointed  by  Greece,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  her  interests  will 
be  consulted  in  future  arrangements.     Tue  €rreeks  of  liberated  Hellas 
have  proved  that  thev  cannot  be  trusted  to  for  the  development  of 
eaxh  vast  political  schemes;  and  if  they,  losing  sight  of  tneir  real 
advantages,   give   themselves  entirely  up  to  petty  political   intrigue, 
personal  gain,  and  virulent  private  contention,  they  cannot  wonder  that 
they  should  be  leh  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  seem  so  much  to 
prize,  and  that  the  more  important  combinations  of  high  diplomacy 
should  be  based  upon  other  portions  of  the  Greek  nation.     If  they  are 
thus  excluded  from  future  schemes,  they  have  none  but  themselves  to 
Uame  for  it ;  they  must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  real 
reasons  which  procured  for  them  the  patronage  of  Europe ;  and  they  can- 
not have  been  ignorant  of  what  was  expected  from  them.    The  line  of  con- 
duct which  would  have  then  secured  the  continuation  of  that  protection, 
and  the  gradual  maturing  of  their  future  destiny,  was  evident  to  the 
meanest  capacity ;  but  the  Greeks,  despising  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  prudence,  follow  the  impulses  of  foolish  vanity.     They  think 
themselves  above  such  assistance ;  they  proudly  conceive  that  tney  are 
able  to  carve  out  their  own  fortunes ;  and  they  reject  the  most  friendly 
and  judicious  advice,  because  it  humiliates  their  self-sufficiency :  and  this 
is  the  rock  on  which  they  split.     The  spirit  of  change  in  Greece  consists, 
therefore,  in  the  most  ardent  desire  for  an  increase  of  territory,  which 
diey  hope  to  achieve  for  themselves. 

Sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  King  Otho  landed  at  Nauplia ; 
administrations  have  been  formed,  and  as  often  changed ;  laws  have  been 
made,  and  broken ;  much  money  has  been  received,  but  more  has  been 
spent ;  and  civil  war  has  now  disappeared,  yet  peace  and  quiet  have  never 
been  thoroughly  established.  A  capital  has  been  built,  composed  of 
palaces  and  hovels  ;  trade  to  a  certain  extent  has  sprung  up,  but  there 
have  been  many  bankruptcies,  fraudulent  and  otherwise  ;  and  agriculture 
bas  been  revived,  but  the  oppressive  mode  of  taxation  has  ruined  most 
of  the  cultivators.  Immigrants  have  arrived — amongst  others,  the 
Samians — and  they  have  been  received  with  jealousy  by  the  people,  and 
with  cruelty  and  neglect  by  the  government ;  so  that,  instead  of  coloni- 
sation, emigration yVom  Greece  has  ensued.  A  constitution  has  been  at 
length  granted,  nearly  destructive  of  the  monarchical  element  altogether ; 
a  chamber  of  paid  representatives  in  two  divisions,  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house^  now  meet  for  the  guidance  of  state  affairs ;  but  small  benefit  to 
the  country  accrues  from  their  labours,  as  malversation,  disorder,  and 
recklessness  have  hitherto  pervaded  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
and  we  may  also  add,  every  class  of  the  people. 

The  experiment,  therefore,  has  failed  :  time  has  been  given,  and  time 
has  proved  that  the  kingdom  of  Greece  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectation 
of  those  who  were  induced  to  make  the  trial.  Indeed,  the  very  intro- 
duction of  the  ivpresentative  system  of  government,  which  had  been 
eontemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  state,  struck  the  last  blow  at  any 
hopes  they  mignt  still  have  entertained ;  for,  on  that  occasion,  a  principle 
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-was  Iftiid  down  by  the  people  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  exdnding 
all  Greeks  not  actually  bom  within  the  kingdom  from  anf  participatioiL 
for  a  certidn  time  in  the  privileges  of  the  free  Greeks.  Those  who  had 
come  to  Greece  after  the  revolution,  from  the  provinces  and  islands  still 
under  Turkish  dominion,  were  classed  as  strangers,  although  as  purdy 
Greeks  by  race  and  descent  as  the  others,  and  were  deprived  of  any 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  new  country :  a  wall  of  partition  was  thus 
raised  by  their  own  hands,  which  effectually  cuts  off  all  possibility  of 
aggrandisement  in  a  future  union  with  any  of  the  widely-extended  por- 
tions of  that  andent  race.  Stupidity  so  very  g^ross  only  proves  to  what 
an  unreasonable  extent  a  sordid  monopolising  principle  prevails  in  Greece  ; 
as  the  natives,  feeling  that  they  were  fSar  surpassed  in  knowledge  and 
education  by  the  Greeks  of  other  provinces,  and  especially  by  those  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  invented  this  contemptible  device 
to  deprive  those  persons  endowed  with  superior  intelligence  of  the  o£Scee 
to  wmch  they  had  been  promoted,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  them 
for  themselves.  This  principle  bears  a  remaikable  contrast  with  the 
decinon  of  the  first  national  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  towards  the  b^^- 
ning  of  their  revolution,  consisting  of  the  distingmdied  leaders  of  thdr 
combatants,  which  declared  every  one  to  be  a  Greek  who  speaks  the 
language  and  believes  in  Jesus  Christ.  At  that  time  they  desired  assist- 
ance to  gain  their  independence ;  but  now  they  wish  for  none,  that  they 
may  alone  enjoy  the  frtiits  of  it 

One  result  of  the  fiulure  of  the  Greek  kingdom  is,  the  effect  which  it 
has  produced  on  the  Christian  population  of  the  Turkish  provinces — the 
occupants,  in  fact,  of  northern  Greece,  still  enslaved,  but  anticipating  thdr 
enfranchisement  at  some  not  distant  period.  They  trust  that  thdr  &te 
will  be  all  the  happier,  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  and  the  &ult8  of 
their  liberated  neighbours;  which  are  a  warning  to  themselves  to  manage 
better,  for  they  now  consider  any  union  with  them  as  the  worst  lot 
which  could  befall  them. 

The  experiment  has,  therefore,  borne  some  fruits,  if  not  those  wbidi 
were  looked  for.  It  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  remainder  of  the  Ghreeks 
who  have  continued  to  be  rayahs  of  the  Sultan ;  and  it  also  furnishes  a 
most  useful  precedent  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  If  another  attempt  be 
made,  it  will  have  the  advantae^  of  the  experience  which  has  been  gained 
by -all  parties ;  statesmen  will  know  what  latitude  may  be  safely  given  ; 
and  another  portion  of  the  Greek  nation  will  better  appreciate  the  advice 
of  powerful  friends. 

If,  then,  it  should  appear  possible  to  redeem  lost  time,  by  still  realising 
the  hopes  which  were  formerly  placed  on  the  conduct  of  the  free  Greeks, 
or  if  other  changes  seem  likely  to  occur  before  these  hopes  can  be 
matured,  it  is  not  now  too  late  to  renew  the  experiment  with  the  next 
branch  which  may  fall  or  be  severed  from  the  hollow  trunk  of  the 
withering  tree.  The  next  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe  which  succeeds, 
were  it  only  in  alleviating  tiie  weight  of  the  Sultan's  yoke^  either  by  its 
own  or  by  foreign  efforts,  may  be  directed  in  the  path  from  which  the 
kingdom  of  Grreece  has  deviated. 

The  free  Greeks,  however,  are  confident  that  they  will  soon  be  in  pos- 
session of  Thessaly.  That  rich  province  is  the  object  of  their  restiess 
ambition ;  and  they  neglect  their  more  immediate  interests  to  indulge  in 
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this  bright  Tifflon,  which  has  become  a  monomania.  Secret  societies  have 
been  formed  for  the  pmpose  of  organising  insuirections  on  their  northern 
frontier ;  the  king  has  been  openly  inTitea  to  lead  them  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Turkish  provinces,  by  pamphlets  and  incendiary  publications  ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  their  internal  a&irs  is 
drowned  in  the  wildest  and  most  engrossing  aspiraticms  for  more  extended 
dominicms. 

Tliey  contend  that  their  boundary  line  towards  the  north  is  not  a  good 
one ;  and  in  this  th^  are  not  so  much  mistaken. 

As  soon  as  the  hct  of  the  alienation  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  firom 
llie  Tuildsh  emjnre  was  established,  the  question  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  two  states,  was  that  of  the  boundary 
line  between  them.  The  (jreeks  entertained  unlimited  hopes  ;  they  con* 
sidered  themselTOS  as  the  sudden  revivers  of  the  ancient  Byzantine 
empire  ;  and  they  talked  of  a  frontier  line,  not  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  between  the  former  and  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the 
Itttter.  Even  one  of  their  late  ministers  (Coletti),  when,  on  one  occanon, 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  council  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
dioofling  a  fitting  position  for  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece^ 
gravely  answered,  "  Constantinople.**  Expectations  were  frantic ;  and 
various  lines  of  separation  were  proposed,  according  as  their  projectors 
were  more  or  less  reasonable. 

Many  of  those  who  had  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  freedom 
of  Greece  being  natives  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  these 
pnovincee  were  regarded  as  certain  to  be  comprised  within  the  new 
kingdom;  and  aocOTdingly  the  first  limit  talked  of  included  the  whole  of 
Mount  Oljrmpus,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  River  Haliacmon,  up  to 
the  Findus  range  of  mountains.  It  crossed  the  summit,  called  Smouka, 
near  the  village  of  Samarina,  and  thence  descending  to  the  Ionian  Sea^ 
on  the  north  of  the  Island  of  Corfu,  terminated  at  Cape  Anchysmus. 
The  pmnta  of  access  to  Ghreece  would  thus  have  been  the  stron?  passes  of 
the  vales  of  Tempo,  Petra,  Senria,  and  those  of  the  ranges  of  Olympus 
and  I^dus.  This  boundary  possessed  many  defensive  advantages,  and 
comprehended  all  the  physical  elements  required  to  form  a  good  natural 
firontier. 

Another  plan  included  only  Thessaly,  a  supposed  line  being  drawn 
from  the  vale  of  Tempo  along  the  ridges  of  mounts  Olympus,  Krali- 
chiovo^  and  Pindus,  and  descending  to  the  Amphilochian  defile,  which 
ihe  modem  Greeks  call  the  Maaynoros,  or  long  nill,  thus  excluding  the 
whi^  of  Epros ;  but  the  vision  of  possessing  even  Thessaly  was  soon 
fissipated,  and  the  river  Sperduus  was  then  talked  of  as  a  frontier,  a 
line  being  continued  firom  its  source  to  the  Ambracio  Ghil£  Hie  strength 
of  this  latter  boundaiy  consisted  in  the  Amphilochian  pass  and  that  of 
Thermopylae  bdng  at  its  two  extremities,  with  the  mounts  Callidromus 
and  Oeta  to  fill  up  its  length.  Thermopylae  is  not,  however,  so  strong 
a  poffition  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Leonidas,  because  the  river  has 
d^Kmted  so  much  earth  in  successive  ages  as  to  enable  an  armv  to  turn 
it  to  the  eastward.  But  the  other  defile  is  naturallv  defensiole  to  an 
eminent  degree ;  and  according  to  General  Gordon,  toe  historian  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  **  a  handful  of  men  might  there  stop  an  army." 

There  was  yet  another  idea  which  reduced  the  tree  territory  in  Con- 
finental  Grieece  to  Attica  and  Megaris,  making  Mount  Fames  and 
(Sdicnron  bound  it,  firom  the  Cham^  of  Euboa  to  the  Isthmus  of 
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Corinth  ;  while  a  stiU  more  confined  view  of  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
restricted  it  to  the  Morea,  with  the  Isthmus  as  the  sole  land  frontier. 

Such  were  the  different  houndary-lines  proposed  for  Greece,  varying 
as  to  the  provinces  included,  hut  each  and  all  of  them  combining  the 
military  defences  of  the  country.  They  were  much  and  anxiously  can- 
vassed by  the  Greeks  at  the  time,  and  were  well  understood,  for  practical 
experience  had  enabled  them  to  appreciate  their  respective  merits  as 
naturally  strong  lines,  and  their  exclusive  fitness  for  the  purpose.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  their  astonishment,  when  they  learnt  that  none  of 
these  had  been  adopted ;  and  that  a  new  frontier  was  traced,  altogether 
without  defences  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  depriving  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  plains  attached  to  it»  on  the  produce  of  which  itfl 
population  depended  for  their  sustenance !  The  country  of  Liamia  was 
annexed,  without  the  range  of  hills  which  protect  it  on  the  north ;  and 
instead  of  the  Amphilochian  pass  which  defends  Acarrania,  a  weak 
boundary  separated  the  plain  from  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Maceaonia,  Epirus,  and  even  Thessaly,  were  thus  peremptorily  ex- 
cluded from  the  free  state:  the  independence,  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  they  had  laboured  with  so  much  patience  and  perseverance,  was 
denied  them  ;  and,  moreover,  they  were  tantalised  by  seeing  it  granted 
to  a  portion  of  their  comrades  in  the  seven  years'  struggle.  Some 
places,  indeed,  which  now  obtained  their  ennunchisement  from  the 
Turks  had  tamely  submitted  to  them,  and  had  laid  down  their  arms  as 
soon  as  they  were  called  upon  to  do  so.  One  instance  of  this  exists  dose 
to  Athens,  in  the  case  of  the  large  village  of  Menidi,  which,  for  the 
dastardly  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  was  branded  with  the  name  of  '^  the 
traitor  village."  Servitude  became  again  the  lot  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces ;  and  it  may  be  well  believed  that  the  yoke  would  not  be  the  less 
galling  on  account  of  their  previous  refractory  patriotism. 

By  this  unlooked-for  decision  the  kingdom  was  confined  to  less  than 
one-half  of  its  expected  size,  and  the  boundary  appointed  to  it  was  so 
weak  as  to  leave  it  utterly  helpless  in  any  occurrence  of  critical  circum- 
stances which  might  hereafter  arise :  while  an  expensive  fi:t)ntier-g^ard 
was  entailed  upon  it ;  for,  comparatively  without  resources,  and  deprived 
as  they  thus  were  of  the  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  the  free 
Greeks  felt  the  difficulty  of  raising  recruits  for  the  defence  of  thdr 
frontier,  without  the  warlike  population  of  Epirus. 

The  first  impression  of  all  parties  to  account  for  so  preposterous  a 
decision  was,  that  incorrect  maps  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  localities 
must  have  occasioned  the  mistake ;  but  time  and  events  have  now  shown 
that,  whether  intended  or  not,  the  consequence  of  so  cramping  the  territory 
of  free  Greece  is  most  fortunate  for  the  other  provinces.  The  Mace- 
donians, Thessalians,  and  Epirotes,  who  then  complained  of  their  homes 
having  been  left  under  Turkish  sway  after  they  had  fought  and  bled  to 
liberate  Greece,  and  who  thus  supposed  that  their  efforts  had  only 
benefited  others,  who  now  disclaim  tneir  fraternity,  may  still  rejoice  that 
they  are  not  implicated  in  the  disappointment  felt  on  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  kingdom.  They  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
fiu^t  of  their  future  career  not  being  identified  with  that  of  the  free 
Greeks ;  and  they  may  now  hope  that  their  native  provinces  will  enjoy 
similar  or  even  greater  advantages,  and  may  profit  more  by  them* 

There  is  little  doubt,  in  the  event  of  any  such  favourable  change  in 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  that  emigration  firom  Greece  would 
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be  iofitantaneoafl,  numerous,  and  probably  comprising  most  of  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  talent,  military  renown,  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
kingdom.  AJl  those  who  have  come  to  Greece  from  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces and  islands  would  certainly  not  hesitate  to  abandon  so  ungenial  a 
stepmother,  were  their  fatherland  to  become  more  free  than  it  now  is, 
or  even  were  another  portion  of  Greece  of  which  they  are  not  natives 
established  on  a  more  equitable  footing.  On  investigation,  it  will  be 
found  that  very  few  names  which  have  become  in  any  way  distinguished 
belong  to  natives  of  the  free  kingdom,  excepting  always  the  gallant 
Hydriotes — and  they  are  a  colony  of  Albanians  from  Epirus. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  STAIRS. 

BY  MBS.  CHABLTON. 

VisiTOBS  to  Gibraltar  should  never  leave  this  interesting  spot  without 
ascending  the  stupendous  rock,  or  they  will  lose  the  most  magnificent 
view  to  be  found  m  Europe.  Still  this  feat  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
good  pedestrians,  for  there  is  no  carriage-road,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
journey  can  be  achieved  on  horseback.  The  celebrated  rock  is  1700  feet 
high,  and  the  narrow  pathway  leading  to  the  summit  rough  and  stony. 
I>oes  not  this  present  an  image  of  the  career  of  ambition  ?  for  all  who 
seek  to  rise  must  encounter  fatigue  and  toil, — none  can  win  eminence 
without  labour :  '^  excellence  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  indolence." 

The  first  striking  point,  after  ascendine^  some  distance,  is  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Jews  ;  and  in  observing  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones  in  that  lonely  cemetery,  I  felt  the  resting-place  of  the  sons  of 
Israel  was  in  singular  accordance  with  their  destiny  and  character.  No 
pretty  rural  churchyard  here  receives  their  remains,  for  the  blessed  cross 
therein  planted  as  a  memorial  of  the  immortal  hopes  of  those  who  sleep 
in  peace,  is,  even  to  this  day,  a  mockery  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  un- 
happy Jews ;  but  on  a  flat  portion  of  the  desolate  rock  they  are  buried :  and 
sur^y  that  impregnable  rock  is  not  more  hard,  obdurate,  and  unyielding, 
than  this  stiff-necked  generation. 

From  this  point  the  ascent  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  pedestrians 
begin  to  feel  uiat  the  way  is  long.  But  it  is  no  use  complaining  when 
they  are  still  so  far  away  from  the  Mediterrannean  Stairs  ;  and  each  side 
of  the  stony  road  is  rendered  attractive  by  the  great  number  of  wild 
flowers,  of^n  blooming  unseen  in  this  lofty  region,  presenting  every 
variety  of  hue.  The  great  charm  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospect, 
which  no  words  can  convey  (for  even  a  daguerreotype  picture  would  give 
no  adequate  impression  of  its  peculiar  attractions),  besides  the  various 
ideas  excited  by  visiting  the  old  places  of  the  Old  World.  Here  history 
appears  suddeiuy  verified — its  long  buried  dead,  or  rather  dim  spectres, 
appear  with  all  the  freshness  of  actual  life. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  one  part  of  the  rock  where  was  inscribed  in 
large  letters,  <^  Mediterranean  Road;"  and  this  made  us  ima^ne  we  were 
near  the  celebrated  stairs,  but  those  more  experienced  asserted  we  were  only 
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approaching  the  localilj.  A  short  portion  of  our  journey  was  now  over ; 
we  entered  a  level  patn  covered  with  tuif,  at  the  end  of  which  we  found 
a  long  g^lery  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and  a  curious  triumph  of 
en^neering.  On  emerging  from  it,  the  first  ohjects  that  met  our  view 
were  two  immense  cannons,  and  the  words  engraved  "  Mediterraneaa 
Battery."  Even  'this  solitary  and  isolated  spot,  so  elevated  that  it  would 
seem  only  calculated  for  an  eagle's  eyrie,  is  darkened  hy  the  engines  of 
destruction,  and  proves  how  the  malignant  passions  of  mankind  penetrate 
to  the  innermost  shrines  of  nature,  intended  hy  the  great  Creator  as 
ahodes  of  peace. 

No  douht,  from  Gibraltar  being  the  most  important  garrison  in  the 
world,  it  is  quite  fitting  to  have  this  Mediterranean  battery ;  and  we  only 
deplored  its  necessity,  while  reposing  on  a  pretty  seat  excavated  from  the 
rock,  and  musing  on  all  around,  fiut  our  reflections  were  soon  disturbed 
by  the  necessity  of  proceeding  upwards,  and  then  we  passed  through 
another  long  gallery,  which  is  a  cool  retreat  from  the  bumiug  rays  of 
the  southern  sun.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  this  luminary  was 
only  shining  with  the  mild  lustre  of  a  day  in  March  ;  and  the  balmy  air, 
mingled  with  the  ocean  breeze,  was  at  once  mild  and  invigorating.  The 
ascent  became  steeper  and  steeper  every  moment ;  it  seemed  we  should 
never  attain  our  object ;  when  suddenly  one  of  the  party  exdaimed, 
**  Here  are  the  Mediterranean  Stairs  I'' 

I  looked  up  and  saw  the  famous  steps,  280  in  number — on  the  average 
a  foot  each,  but  many  are  two  feet  high ;  some  carved  out  of  the  rock, 
and  all  so  well  placed  that  they  are  a  triumph  of  ingenuity.  On  reach- 
ing the  summit  a  glorious  panorama  blessed  my  sight,  and  the  deep  blue 
Mediterranean  rolled  before  me  in  all  its  beauty.  What  charm  could  be 
equal  to  the^rst  glance  over  the  glad  waters  of  that  celebrated  sea,  un^ 
rivalled  for  its  loveliness  Jand  historical  associations !  How  varied  were 
the  recoUections  that  rushed  upon  my  mind  of  the  mighty  past,  when 
this  £ftmous  sea  bore  triumphantly  along  the  galleys  of  the  Old  World  I 
In  various  ages  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  rendered  sub- 
servient to  uie  advance  of  European  civilisation.  The  early  refinement 
of  Egypt  gave  to  Greece  the  first  rudiments  of  arts  and  institutions ; 
the  military  spirit  of  Carthage,  combined  as  it  was  with  maritime  enter- 
prise, disciplined  to  foreign  conquest  the  growing  empire  of  Rome ;  the 
Christian  Church,  early  established  in  the  same  part  of  the  continent, 
sustained  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  that  of  Western  Europe ; 
and  the  Mohammedan  states,  affcerwards  established  on  this  coast,  consti- 
tuted a  chain  of  communication  by  which,  in  a  later  period,  the  empire 
of  the  Arabians  acted  upon  the  modem  system  of  the  West.  This  instm- 
mentality  of  the  African  coast  appears,  however,  to  have  been  guarded  by 
the  interposition  of  extensive  deserts  between  it  and  the  interior  countries ; 
the  progress  of  civilisation  having  been  in  this  manner  effectually  diverted 
from  wasting  itself  upon  an  African  population,  and  directed  towards  the 
region  in  which  it  might  be  benefidsdly  received. 

The  Mediterranean  will  ever  conjure  recoUections  respecting  the  lands 
of  chivalry,  romance,  and  history ;  for  it  is  (connected  with  those  magical 
and  memorable  shores  prized  by  every  classical  scholar.  Nor  will  the 
immediate  impression  ever  disappoint  the  remote  expectation ;  for  no  in- 
habitant of  our  northern  isle,  accustomed  to  cloudy  sides  and  the  roueh 
waves  of  the  German  ocean,  can  imagine  the  bright  scene  displayed  by  the 
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**htne  OTstal  of  the  seas^  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  celehrated  r^on 
of  the  giohe  must  likewise  recal  to  the  English  spectator  thoughts  of  the 
naral  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  triumphs  that  have  rendered 
onr  national  flag  glorious  throughout  the  world.  Who  could  forget 
Nelson  heing  here  in  1793? — which  period  is  remarkaUe  as  the  commence- 
ment  of  those  twelve  last  years  in  his  life  throughout  which  he  maintained 
a  career  of  victory  almost  unparalleled  in  history.  It  was  then  he  first 
was  given  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  appointed  to  the  Jgamemnony 
after  long  seeking  in  vain  the  houourahle  employment  so  congenial  to  his 
stirring  and  acdve  character.  With  a  mortified  and  dejected  spirit,  he 
looked  forward  to  a  continuance  of  inactivity  and  neglect,  unable  to  fore- 
see the  change  a  few  short  years  would  create  in  his  destiny.  Those  who 
pne  for  a  wider  field  of  action  should  cease  to  despond,  wnen  they  reflect 
that  Nelson  was  long  overwhelmed  with  melancholy  in  consequence  of 
his  humble  fortunes  and  universal  neglect ;  for,  as  the  Wise  Man  said, 
"  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
heaven." 

In  the  year  1793,  when  the  eventful  contest  commenced  between  the 
commercial  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  military  strength  of  France, 
Nelson  found  the  tide  in  his  affairs  had  come;  which  he  took  at  the  flood, 
and  truly,  in  his  case,  it  led  to  fortune.  From  his  youth  upwards,  his 
lealoos  character,  both  as  an  officer  and  a  man,  had  been  formed  in  the 
old  Antt-galHcan  school ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  specious  revolu- 
tionary  principles  of  France  had  taught  many  of  his  countr}'men  to  con- 
sder  as  prejudices  what  their  ancestors  had  long  cherished  as  the  most 
salutary  truths.  The  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Nelson,  therefore,  uni- 
Ibrmly  displayed  a  marked  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  the  French 
diaracter.  Like  Hannibal,  he  seemed  to  have  taken  an  oath  of  eternal 
hosdlity  against  France  on  the  altars  of  his  country.  Against  that 
nation,  whether  as  a  republican,  consular,  or  imperial  power,  we  find  his 
unceasing  resistance,  through  a  series  of  perilous  and  fatiguing  services, 
with  a  shattered  and  emaciated  frame,  covered  with  honourable  wounds, 
in  the  struggle  to  support  the  honour  of  his  king  and  the  independence 
of  his  countiy. 

Nelson's  letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  first  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Agamemnon,  and  visited  Gibraltar,  are  highly  interesting. 
He  found  the  Spaniards  as  bad  sailors  in  those  days  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  thus  describes  them : 

'^  Soon  after  leaving  the  Rock  we  saw  a  fleet,  and  after  forming  our 
Ime,  perceived  them  to  be  the  Spanish  fleet — twenty-four  ssdl  of  the  line. 
The  Dons  did  not,  after  several  hours'  trial,  form  anything  which  could 
be  called  a  line  of  battle  ahead.  However,  after  answering  our  private 
ngnals,  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  down  two  frigates,  acquainting  him, 
tbit  as  their  fleet  was  very  sickly,  they  were  going  into  Carthagena.  The 
captain  added,  '  It  was  no  wonder,  for  they  had  been  sixty  days  at  sea.' 
This  speech  appeared  to  us  ridiculous,  for  we  attribute  our  being  so  healthy 
to  the  circumstance  of  being  a  longer  time  at  sea." 

If  the  Mediterranean  was  not  b^utiful,  yet  there  would  be  a  spell  to 
attract,  from  its  name  in  history,  and  the  long  array  of  mighty  shaciows  it 
conjures  before  the  mind.  But  no  portion  of  the  vast  waters  in  the  uni- 
verse can  present  greater  attractions  to  the  sight,  more  especiall3r  the 
riew  beheld  from  the  summit  of  Gibraltar.     The  sea  broke  in  majestic 
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slowness  at  the  foot  of  that  great  rock,  which  made  a  natural  defence  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  where  it  presents  a  perpendicular  wall  of  great 
height.  The  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  in  a  gigantic  surf  was  full 
of  wild  and  g^nd  simplicity.  The  rugged  and  bare  rock  was  relieved 
against  the  rich  blue  sky  of  Andalusia ;  its  base  disappeared  in  the  midst 
of  a  cloud  of  snowy  froth,  always  dashing  up  with  a  thunder-like  sound, 
caused  by  the  incessant  and  enormous  mountains  of  water  which  break 
against  toe  shore. 

The  bright  sun  of  Spain,  in  the  full  meridian  of  its  strength,  cast  a 
dazzling  torrid  light  on  the  granite  mass :  there  was  not  the  slightest 
•doud  in  the  sky.  In  the  horizon  appeared  simultaneously  the  mountains 
of  Barbary  and  the  sierras  of  Iberia : 

Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze. 

At  some  distance  horn  the  shore  where  the  waves  dashed  so  furiously 
the  sea  was  calm  as  a  mirror,  and  of  a  rich  blue,  recalling  the  tint  of 
lapis  lazuli.  Ashraa  the  eye  could  reach,  we  beheld  the  glorious  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  rolling  onwards  in  calm  and  tranquil  beauty;  but  it 
was  more  interesting  to  watch  the  billows  .dashing  against  the  rock.  We 
observed  one  spot  where  the  force  of  the  water  had  dashed  away  an  im- 
mense natural  grotto.  The  waves  engulfed  beneath  this  yault  with 
terrific  clamour,  then  fell  in  a  cataract  into  a  lower  basin — wide,  hollow, 
and  deep.  After  some  undulations,  the  waves  became  appeased,  and 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks  a  small  lake,  which  looked  like  a  pure 
and  lustrous  gem  ;  the  overflow  of  the  lake  was  forced  into  the  sea  by 
some  secret  hole.  Who  would  fail,  when  gaziog  from  the  summit  of 
Gibraltar  on  this  glorious  view,  to  remember  the  lines  which  Byron  has 
addressed  to  the  vast  and  boundless  main,  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  this 
region  of  the  globe ! — 

Roll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean — ^roll  I 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain. 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own. 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  thy  deptlis  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  imkneUed,  uncoflSned,  and  alone. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee. 

Assyria,  Greece,  l^ome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play. 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow: 
Such  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 
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BT  WILLIAM  HOBEBTS  HABBIS,  ESQ. 

My  dreams  of  sometiines  being  on  old  Etna,  at  other  times  in  the  cave 
of  Polyphemus  and  encoimteriDg  numerous  adventures  with  the  Cyclops, 
were  suddenly  dispelled  by  Placido,  who,  roughly  awaking  me,  and 
half  blinding  me  with  the  lamp  he  carried,  told  me  our  carriage  would 
be^  shortly  ready  for  us.      I  immediately  crept  from  under  the  mos- 
quito   curtains,   which  had  proved  but  a  sorry  defence  against   those 
insidious  parasites,  and,  after  a  bucket  or  two  of  cold  water  had  been 
poured  over  me,  dressed,  and  joined  my  friend  at  breakfast.     We  had 
partly  engaged  on  the  previous  evening  a  muleteer  to  take  us  to  Syra- 
cuse, but  by  the  advice  of  our  host  Abate,  and  both  my  friend  and 
myself  feeling  rather  tired,  stiff,  and  sore,  from  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Etna  and  Sicilian  saddles,  wc  had  countermanded  the  mules,  and  con- 
tracted with  a  voiturier  to  take  us  to  S3rracuse  before  sunset,  at  which 
time  the  gates  are  closed  for  the  night.     At  six  o'clock,  having  taken 
leave  of  our  American  friend,  who  was  slightly  unwell  from  the  heat  and 
&;tigue  of  the  last  three  days,  we  jumped  into  our  vehicle,  and  amidst 
the  addios  and  bows  of  Placido  and  his  master  Abate,  who  was  anxious 
to  load  us  with  provisions,  drove  off,  and  were  soon  out  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  long  straight  dusty  road  that  leads  to  Leutini.    The  morning  was  a 
lovely  one,  though  at  first  rather  chilly ;  and,  as  we  lolled  back  in  our  really 
comfortable  carriage  with  all  that  feeling  of  lassitude  and  love  of  repose 
which  men  have  after  much  fatigue  and  exertion,  we  amused  ourselves 
with  talking  over  our  adventures  of  the  last  few  days,  and  laughing  at  the 
odd  costumes  and  appearance  of  priests,  farmers,  peasants,  and  women,  as, 
mounted  on  all  sorts  of  quadrupeds,  and  at  the  usual  shuffling  pace,  ibej 
hastened  on  their  way  to  Catania  to  be  in  time  for  the  market.    Now  was 
to  be  seen  a  fat,  joUy-looking  priest  with  an  enormously  large-brimmed 
hat,  and  that  covered  with  a  still  larger  umbrella,  who,  seated  on  a  little 
Ut  of  a  donkey,  the  only  parts  of  which  that  were  visible  being  the  head, 
ears,  and  legs,  ambled  quickly  along,  and  jocularly  addressed  the  various 
Uack-eyed  damsels  that  he  passed.     Now  came  a  fine  handsome-looking 
man — proprietor,  farmer,  or  perhaps  something  worse — who,  dressed  in 
black  velvet  and  black  slouched  hat,  and  his  legs  protected  by  long  boots, 
lus  face  almost  hid  by  an  enormous  pair  of  moustachios  and  long  flowing 
beard,  his  gun  slune  on  his  back,  down  which  streamed  his  long  black 
hiiTf  his  pistols  and  knife  stuck  in  his  girdle,  pricked  his  way  among  the 
crowd,  mounted  on  a  spirited  Calabrian  pony,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  it  carried,  besides  its  master,  two  well-filled  saddle-bags,  a  small  port- 
manteau, and  a  whole  heap  of  cloaks,  journeyed  along  at  a  half- walk,  nalf- 
trot,  at  a  good  six  miles  an  hour.    Now  we  passed  a  rough-looking  peasant^ 
wrapped  in  his  black  Sicilian  cloak,  and  his  head  covered  by  the  hood ;  who 
likewise  carried  his  gun,  and  who,  nearly  hid  by  the  quantity  of  clothes  and 
bousehold  utensils  that  were  piled  around  him,  goaded  on  with  his  long 
tpM,  pole  his  wretched  donkey,  which  seemed  ready  to  drop  with  the 
vaght  it  carried.     Again  was  met  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who,  dressed  in 
white  jackets  and  trousers,  with  Leghorn  nats  on  their  heads,  which  were 
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still  further  protected  from  the  sun  hy  large  red  silk  umhrellas,  urged  on 
their  little  ambling  mules,  evidently  anxious  to  reach  Catania  before  the 
sun  had  become  very  powerful.  Now  was  to  be  seen  a  bevy  of  black- 
eyed  and  black-skinned  damsels,  who,  covered  with  their  veils  and  carry- 
ing their  baskets  of  Aruit  and  market-produce  before  them,  pressed  on 
their  donkeys,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  the  others  of  the  passing  throng 
as  to  who  should  go  the  fastest,  and  favoured  the  Inglesi  with  laughing 
glances.  Now  was  met  a  long  string  of  gaily-caparisoned  mules,  heavily 
laden  with  the  dirty-looking  pig-skins,  distended  by  the  wine  which 
they  contained,  and  whose  beUs  jingled  merrily  as  they  were  hastily 
driven  forward  by  the  jaunty  muleteer.  Again,  these  were  followed  by  a 
gaudy  yellow-painted  cart,  on  which  were  bedaubed  red  and  blue  figures 
of  the  V  irg^n  and  a  whole  host  of  saints,  and  which  was  filled  with  the 
rich  produce  of  a  vineyard.  All  of  this  motley  crowd  seemed  good- 
tempered  and  cheerful ;  and  many  of  them,  as  we  passed  by,  greeted  us 
with  the  *'  Come  state,  signori !"  which  we  of  course  returned.  Altogether, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  animated  scenes — ^backed,  too, 
as  it  was  by  lofty  Etna  and  gloriously  white  Catania — that  I  have  ever 
seen  of  the  kind.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  had  passed  the  motley 
throng,  and  I  was  just  pointing  out  a  small  field  of  cotton  to  my  friend^ 
when  he  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  I  say,  H— ,  have  you  got  those  piastres  ?" 
«  What  piastres  ?" 

"  Why,  the  piastres  you  asked  me  for,  and  which  I  put  out  for  you." 
"  Me  I — no,  I  have  not  got  them." 

^^Then  I  must  have  left  them  on  the  table!  What  shall  we  do? 
Here  I — hie ! — stop ! — arretez !  Fermate,  cocchiere !"  these  two  last  words 
brought  our  voiturier  up,  and  my  friend  then  explained  the  matter  to 
him ;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  drive  back  to  Catania, 
when  he  shouted  out,  "  Vedete,  signori !"  and  looking  back,  we  saw  a 
man  with  nothing  on  but  his  trousers  and  a  belt  round  his  waist  racing 
after  us  and  flourishing  his  right  hand  high  in  the  air.  As  he  approached 
I  recognised  in  him  the  *'  Boots"  at  Abates,  and  on  his  coming  up,  he 
handed  to  my  friend,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  the  missing  piastres* 
Honest  Pladdo  had  found  them  shortly  after  we  had  left,  and  imme- 
diately despatched  Boots  after  us  with  them,  who  grinned  with  delight  as 
we  handed  him  a  few  carliui  for  his  trouble. 

Our  cocchiere  now  drove  on ;  and  we,  standing  up  and  leaning  agunst 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  enjoyed  the  beautiful  sceneiy  about  the  base  of 
Etna.  The  plain  we  were  now  traversing  is  one  of  tne  best  points  from, 
which  to  gain  a  view,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the  immensity  of  the  base 
of  Mount  Etna,  and  its  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile  appearance.  It  is 
this  grandeur  of  size  of  the  base  which  g^ves  such  a  peculiarly  noble  and 
solid  appearance  to  the  mountain,  rising  as  it  does  so  completely  from 
the  plfun,  and  takes  off  greatly  from  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  We 
could  easily  distinguish  the  different  zones  or  regions  into  which  the 
mountain  is  divided,  and  the  numerous  villages  which  lie  around  the 
lowest  one. 

We  now  crossed  by  a  rickety  wooden  bridge  the  river  Giaretta,  the 
Sncient  Simetus,  supposed  to  be  the  one  into  which  the  nymph  ThaUa 
was  changed  after  her  amour  with  Jupiter ;  and  shortly  after  met  for  tbe 
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ink  time  ihe  gay  letiga.  This  is  a  kind  of  sedan-chair,  without  wheels, 
most  gaudily  painted  and  decorated ;  hut  instead  of  heing  carried  hy 
meikf  two  mules,  covered  with  gay  trappings  and  small  hells,  are  harnessed 
to  it>  one  in  firont,  the  other  hehmd ;  hut  as  they  seldom,  if  ever,  keep  an 
even  pace,  I  should  think  the  motion  must  he  norrihle,  and  quite  pitied 
the  occupant  of  it — who,  however,  seemed  tolerably  at  his  ease. 

Continuing  our  route,  sometimes  walking  up  the  steep  hills,  which 
evidently  formed  the  inner  ridge  of  mountains  which  I  had  before  ob- 
served appeared  to  surround  Etna,  we  shortly  after  arrived  at  Leutini, 
one  of  toe  most  ancient  cities  in  Sicily.  The  soil  about  here  is  remarkably 
fertile,  but  the  town  itself  is  unhealtny,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  lake 
of  BiverL  As  our  horses  slowly  dragged  us  up  the  steep  streets,  we 
passed  a  number  of  women  just  coming  out  of  church  from  high  mass. 
Two  or  three  of  the  younger  ones  had  bright  eyes,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  very  dark  complexions,  rather  pleasing  features.  They  all  wore  the 
kmg  black  Spanish  mantilla,  which  gave  them  a  very  sombre  appearance. 
Ascending  the  steep  mountains  that  rise  behind  Leutini,  we  arrived  at 
Carlentani,  a  small  town  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  of  mountains.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  pleasing,  particularly  when,  looking  back  over 
t2ie  Tast  plain  we  had  just  traversed,  we  saw  Catania  in  Sie  distance, 
and  the  horizon  bounded  by  cloud-capped  Etna,  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  the  coast  of  Calabria. 

At  about  one  o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  small  village  to  rest  our  cattle  for 
aa  hour  ;  and  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  merciless  heat  of  the  sun,  entered 
a  small  cottage,  the  owner  of  which  set  before  us  some  of  the  largest 
grapes  I  ever  saw,  and  some  very  passable  wine.  With  these,  and  a 
crust  of  bread  Abate  had  given  us,  we  made  a  very  tolerable  luncheon. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  sometimes  passed  over  vast  tracts  of  moor, 
covered  with  flocks  of  small  black  sheep  with  long  hairy  wool ;  at  other 
times  we  descended  into  the  steep  ravines,  which  continually  presented 
the  most  romantic  landscapes  imaginable.  In  one  in  particular,  the  road 
wound  down  the  almost  precipitous  side  of  the  hill  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  through  which  ran  a  clear  rapid  torrent,  whose  banks  were  clothed 
with  the  beautiful  oleander,  and  a  number  of  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
ereat  beauty  whose  names  we  knew  not.  In  the  stream  stood  the  time- 
honoured  buttresses  of  an  old  bridge,  which  had  evidently  been  swept 
away  by  a  stornu  Crossing  the  stream  higher  up,  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  a  party  of  getisd'armes^  some  of 
whom  were  wateiing  their  horses  in  the  stream,  whilst  others  were  passing 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  their  glazed  cocked  hats  and  bright  annB 
guslening  in  the  sun  among  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  covered  the  hill- 
^de.  Now  we  came  in  sight  of  Agosta,  situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula 
juttinjg  out  into  the  sea,  and  passed  not  far  from  the  column  of  Marcellus. 
StiU  further  on  we  passed  through  a  country  in  which  is  cultivated  the 
sugar-cane — the  oleander  and  the  castor-oil  plant  lining  the  side  of  the 
raid.  Now  we  traversed  a  road  hardly  yet  laid  out,  and  which  nearly 
shook  us  to  pieces;  and  then  ascending  a  ndge  of  high  rocks,  we  obtained 
from  the  sununit  a  fine  view  of  Syracuse,  which  once  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  country  for  some  distance,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  small  island 
<tf  Ortyg^  With  the  appearance  of  few  towns  have  I  been  more  pleased 
ttfint  sight  than  with  Syracuse.     Jt  is  peculiarly  dissimilar  from  most 
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others  that  I  have  seen:  not  a  tree  appears  near  it ;  and  it  has  a  very  Asiatic 
appearance,  particularly  when  seen  from  the  ridge  on  which  we  then  were. 
Below  us  extended  a  vast  sandy  plain,  bounded  on  the  right  by  a  lofty 
range  of  hills,  on  the  left  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Syracuse  rising  from 
the  sea,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  appearing  before  us.  This  scene  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  sun,  already  declining,  throwing  its  golden  rays 
on  it. 

Arrived  at  the  outer  gates,  we  could  hardly  make  our  way  through  the 
crowd  of  peasants,  who,  seated  on  their  donkeys,  kicked  up  a  tremendous 
row  as  they  chattered  to  each  other^'and  pointed  out  the  Forestieri.  They 
all  had  a  yeir  Oriental  cast  of  countenance,  and  were  much  darker  than 
the  people  of  Catania.  Passing  through  the  triple,  or  I  believe  quadruple, 
line  of  fortifications,  we  arrived  at  the  inner  gate,  when  we  were  stopped 
by  the  doganiers,  or  rather  octroi  officers :  we  saw  at  once  that  they 
wanted  to  extract  some  tari  out  of  our  pockets,  but,  determined  to  amuse 
ourselves  with  them,  we  at  once  took  out  our  keys  and  proceeded  to  open 
our  traps  to  show  that  we  had  no  provisions,  when  they  said,  "  Si !  si ! 
signori,  tutti  vestiti  1  tutti  vestiti  !*'  '*  All  clothes!  all  clothes !"  and  looked 
very  knowingly  at  us.  Pretending  not  to  understand  the  look,  we  told 
the  voiturier  to  drive  on,  which  he  did,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  our 
friends,  who  stared  with  astonishment  at  our  coolness,  and  whose  discom* 
fort  we  still  more  increased  by  being  unable  to  stifle  our  laughter,  in  which 
the  bystanders  heartily  joined .  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  an  exceedingly  good 
one,  and  in  which  we  were  the  only  guests,  we  took  possession  of  two 
comfortable  rooms,  and  immediately  threw  open  the  windows  and  enjoyed 
the  lovely  prospect  as  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  JMediterranean.  Whilst 
mutually  expressing  our  pleasmre  at  the  superb  sunset,  my  friend  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

"  Why,  H ,  one  of  the  doganiers,  who  stopped  us  at  the  gate,  is  in 

my  room  !     I  wonder  what  he  wants  ?'' 

"  To  arrest  you  for  having  insulted  his  dignity.*' 

I  then  heard  my  friend  blustering  away  with  his  Irish  at  him,  and  he 
answering  in  his  Sicilian  patois.     At  last, — 

'^  I  say,  H ,  he  keeps  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  as  if  he  was 

eating  maccaroni,  and  wants  something  to  drink.     Ill  send  him  to  you." 

^'  So,  do,  and  we  will  have  some  fun  with  him.** 

Accordingly  the  fellow  came  into  my  room,  but,  as  I  was  leaning  out  of 
window,  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him  until  he  bad  repeated  *^  Signore ! 
signore!"  some  dozen  of  times,  when,  turning  round,  I  asked  him,  "  What 
the  d 1  do  you  want  ?" 

^^  Ah  I  signore,*'  said  the  fellow,  and  began  muttering  his  unintelligible 
dialect,  the  only  words  which  I  could  understand  being  **  mangiare,  here  ;** 
he,  however,  made  himself  intelligible  by  grimacing  as  if  he  was  eating 
and  drinking,  and  by  holding  out  his  hand. 

My  friend  now  called  out^  '*  Send  him  in  agun  to  me;"  I  therefore  told 
him  uiat  my  friend  wanted  him,  and  he  had  better  go  back  to  him,  as  he 
was  very  rich.  Back  accordingly  he  went,  and  I  heard  his  whining  tone, 
and  my  friend  roaring  with  laughter,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  join. 

In  another  minnte  in  came  my  friend,  followed  by  oar  persecutor,  who, 
in  the  same  whining  tone,  and  with  the  same  grimaces,  begged  for  some 
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*' piccolo  danaro"  for  him  and  hts  companions.  I  felt  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  fellow,  and  tired  with  his  antics.  To  get  rid  of  him,  and  feeling 
also  that  he  had  afforded  us  some  amusement,  and  further  insight  into 
the  incorruptibility  and  fine  manly  feeling  of  Syracusan  octroi  officers, 
I  gave  him  some  tari,  when  I  thought  he  would  have  gone  on  his  knees, 
and  continued  his  thanks  so  long  that  I  was  obliged  to  shut  the  door  in 
his  face.  So  much  for  Syracusan  doganiers.  Not  that  I  think  them 
much  worse  than  the  Neapolitan,  or  even  Roman ;  but  it  certainly  struck 
me  as  being  rather  too  bad  to  be  thus  followed  into  an  hotel — aye,  even 
into  our  bed-rooms — by  a  fellow  wearing  a  very  smart  uniform,  yet  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  beg  a  few  halfpence :  which  he  had  not  the  slighest 
pretence  to  demand,  and  who,  according  to  our  g^de,  had  no  right  to 
have  stopped  us  at  the  gate.  Released  from  our  tormentor,  we  examined 
some  of  the  papyrus  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  prepared 
by  one  of  the  cicerones ;  and  after  a  slight  dinner, -or  rather  supper,  we 
took  a  short  stroll  through  the  almost  deserted  streets,  and  then  returning 
to  our  quarters,  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  our  comfortable  beds,  having 
first  requested  that  a  muleteer  might  be  in  attendance  the  following 
morning. 

Sept  26. — The  summit  of  Etna  covered  with  snow,  which  had  evi- 
dently fiillen  heavily  in  the  night,  was  the  first  object  that  presented 
itself  to  us  this  morning  ;  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  good 
fortune  in  having  made  the  ascent  the  day  we  did.  Whilst  we  were 
discussing  a  capital  breakfast  of  several  kinds  of  fish,  fresh  eggs,  Hybla 
honey,  and  superb  grapes,  figs,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  tea  and  coffee 
except  butter  (which  the  waiter  assured  us  was  not  made  at  Syracuse,  at 
which  my  friend,  a  capital  caterer,  grumbled  greatly),  a  muleteer 
entered  and  offered  his  services  to  us.  He  was  a  smart,  open-coun- 
tenanced little  man  ;  wore  the  usual  long  black  nightcap ;  and  his  hands, 
fingers  and  breast,  were  covered  with  charms.  I  told  him  we  wished  to 
go  to  Girgenti,  by  Falazzuola,  Biscari  and  Alicata,  and  asked  what  time 
it  would  take  us  ;  when  he  answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  that 
firay — that  there  were  no  roads,  and  no  inns ;  that  the  only  way  of  going 
to  Giigenti  was  by  way  of  Leutini,  and  that  it  would  take  at  least  five 
days.  This  the  wuter  corroborated  ;  but  not  feeling  satisfied,  we  dis- 
missed him  for  the  present,  determined  to  make  further  inquiries,  as  I 
felt  certain  that  I  had  read  in  some  travels'that  the  road  was  practicable, 
and  I  had  understood  from  Abate  that  it  could  be  done  in  two  or  three 
days.  We  now  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  antiquities  and  adventures,  and 
hak  no  sooner  lef^  the  saHe^a-manger  than  we  were  beset  by  two  valetS" 
de-plaee^  whose  services,  however,  as  they  had  the  coolness  to  demand 
more  than  double  the  usual  charge  made  by  their  brethren  at  Naples,  we 
partly  declined.  Just  as  we  got  into  the  street,  a  tall  white-headed  old 
man,  dressed  very  neatly  as  an  English  sailor,  and  whom  we  had  previously 
teen  in  the  hotel,  with  the  veUet'de-place,  shouted  out— 

"  Com  along  a  me,  genlemen  ;  follow  me — ^me  show  you  way." 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  address,  we  asked  him  where  he  had  learnt 
English. 

**  On  board  ship ;  me  speak  English  vare  welL  Tutti  Inglesi  com 
ikng  a  me — com  along  a' me,  gen'lemen." 

**  Bat  where  to  ?  and  what  is  your  charge  ?'' 
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^  Where  to  ?  Oh,  all  places.  Me  know  all  antiqiudes,  andyoa  give 
xie  nothing/' 

^^  Oh,  yery  well,  my  <^  hoy,"  said  my  firiend ;  ^' we  will  not  give  yoa 
tnything." 

^^  Oh  yes,  you  give  me  something;  all  English  pay  vare  weU.  Come 
along,  genlemen,  follow  old  boy/* 

And  almost  splitting  our  sides  with  laaghter,  in  which  the  nnmerotu 
Syracusans  who  had  gathered  round  heartily  joined,  and  who  evidently 
enjoyed  the  fun,  we  walked  off*  towards  the  cathedraL  This  being 
Sunday,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  inhabitants  dressed  in  holiday 
eostume,  which  is  certainly  sombre  enough ;  the  men  generally  wore 
Uack  jackets  and  knee-breeches,  high  boots,  and  the  everlasting  black 
nightcap.  The  women  were  enveloped  in  their  large  black  silk  Spanish 
mantillas  ;  amongst  them  we  perceived  one  or  two  rather  pretty  faces, 
but  their  complexions  were  exceedingly  dark.  We  attracted  on  our 
parts  some  attention,  most  of  the  inhabitants  turning  round  to  look  at 
us  ;  indeed,  we  seemed  to  be  the  only  strangers  in  the  town.  On  our 
way  we  entered  the  church  of  the  Jesuits — as  usual,  the  most  highly 
ornamented  and  roost  frequented  of  any ;  and  a  short  distance  further 
arrived  at  the  cathedraL  This  cathedral  was  formerly  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  and  the  fine  massive  pillars  are  still  to  be  seen,  partly  enclosed 
in  the  walls.  The  facade  is  new,  but  heavy  and  in  bad  taste.  Entering 
the  church,  we  were  at  once  delighted  with  the  fine  mass  that  was  b^g 
performed ;  and  making  our  way  among  the  black-robed  damsels,  we 
seated  ourselves  opposite  the  organ,  and  listened  with  rapture  to  its 
swelling  tones,  and  the  fine  manly  voices  of  the  choristers,  unbroken  by 
the  harsh  scraping  of  the  violin  and  other  instruments,  that  generally 
spoil  the  service  in  Italian  churches.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  want  of 
solemnity  in  a  full  orchestra  when  you  hear  the  crashing  of  all  kinda  of 
instruments.  The  mass  appeared  to  be  performed  differently  here  from 
what  it  is  in  Italy.  The  three  priests,  in  bright  ornamented  robes,  were 
seated  some  distance  from  the  lUtar,  to  which  they  occasionally,  but  very 
seldom,  went,  and  after  a  few  mysterious  ceremonies  returned  to  their  seats; 
but  on  no  occasion  whilst  I  was  in  the  church  did  they  pray.  The  host 
elevated,  the  organ  changed  its  solemn  strain  for,  if  I  am  not  very 
greatly  mistaken,  the  *'  Suoni  la  Tromba,''  out  of  "  I  Puritani,"  and  we 
therefore  left.  Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  museum,  which  contains  a 
fine  torso  and  some  vases — as  usual,  called  Etruscan — ^which  have  be«i 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  city.  We  now  made  our  way  to  the 
far-famed  fountain  of  Arethusa.  But  how,  alas !  are  its  fortunes  changed  I 
for,  instead  of  a  mighty  gush  of  pure  water,  whose  exquisite  situation 
was  a  favourite  theme  with  poets,  it  is  now  a  pool  of  dirty  water  sur- 
rounded by  solid  masonry,  and  to  whidi  no  romance  can  be  attached  but 
tile  soft  name  and  the  ancient  fable  of  the  fair  nymph  and  her  lover 
Alpheus.  We  now  desired  Old  Boy  to  take  us  to  the  latomis  and  the 
Capuchin  monastery,  on  the  main  land.  He  accordingly  led  the  way  ; 
but  we  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  espied  a  rather  pretty  £soe,  with 
sparkling  black  eyes,  peeping  at  us  from  behind  a  kind  of  curtain,  which, 
suspended  over  the  verandah  of  a  house,  shaded  the  interior  of  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting  from  the  sun.  My  friend's  romantic  notions  were 
at  once  excited,  and  he  stopped  to  admire  the  lady,  who  seemed  notiiing 
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UA  to  laa  admiration ;  and  to  complete  her  conquest  she  stepped  on  to 
the  balcony,  thereby  showing  to  us  a  very  pretty  figure  ;  and  it  required 
some  perseverance  on  my  part,  and  divers  hints  of  stilettos  and  jealous 
rivals,  before  I  could  persuade  my  friend  to  leave  the  spot.  At  the 
quay  we  entered  a  boat,  which  took  us  through  the  noble  harbours  to  the 
toot  of  the  cliffs,  on  which  stands  the  Capuchin  monastery,  in  that  part 
of  ancient  Syracuse  called  Acradina.  During  our  row  we  discussed  with 
Oid  Boy  the  possibility  of  going  to  Girgenti  by  way  of  Falazzuola  and 
Alicata,  and  the  length  of  time,  and  whether  we  could  get  a  sailing-boat 
to  take  us  to  Malta.  As  to  the  first,  he  confirmed  the  statements  of  the 
muleteer ;  and  as  to  the  second,  said  he  did  not  think  we  could  get  a 
boat  now  that  there  were  steamers  on  the  station,  but  that  there  would 
not  be  one  for  several  days.  He  asked  us  to  allow  him  to  introduce  a 
muleteer  to  us,  whom,  he  said,  all  the  Inglesi  employed,  and  who  had 
beautiful  fiett  big-bellied  horses — ^a  new  recommendation  for  a  horse. 
He  gpreatly  amused  us  by  calling  our  persecutor  the  doganier  "  a  dam 
iaiy  vagabond — ^him  cheat  all  de  strangers,"  and  by  his  description  of  the 
English  and  their  ships.  He  showed  us  several  certificates  of  good 
oonduct  he  had  received  from  traveUers,  among  which  I  saw  one  from  a 
fiiend  of  mine. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cli£&,  we  dismissed  our  boat  and  climbed  up 
the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  which  stands  the  Capuchin  monastery,  and 
aioond  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  vegetation.  En- 
tering, we  were  met  by  a  greasy-looking  monk,  who  showed  us  into  the 
refectory,  a  large  dirty  hall,  in  one  comer  of  which  is  a  deep  well  of 
exceedingly  cold  water;  and  then,  as  we  declined  taking  any  refreshmentSy 
led  the  way  to  the  gardens.  After  descending  some  little  distance,  we 
entered  those  almost  subterranean  gardens,  contained  in  the  excavations 
made  by  cutting  stone  for  the  ancient  city,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  smgular  and  picturesque.  On  all  sides  they  are  surrounded  by 
Ugh  massive  overhanging  rocks,  which  have  been  formed  either  by 
nature  or  art  into  a  variety  of  shapes.  The  interior  is  covered  with  a 
dense  mass  of  trees  of  beautiful  foliage  and  fruit ;  amongst  them,  the 
pomegfranate,  orange,  and  citron  predominate ;  and  from  the  interstices 
of  die  rocks  spring  a  number  of  olive-trees,  whose  pale-coloured  foliage 
firms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  darker  and  denser  foliage  of  the  interior. 
The  ground  was  literally  covered  with  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates, 
so  that  we  could  hardly  walk  without  treading  on  them,  and  the  perfume 
from  them  was  most  fragrant.  Choosing  a  shady  spot,  we  refreshed 
oonelves  with  some  fine  pomegranates  and  oranges — the  latter  thoudb 
lather  small — ^and  admired  the  fiintastic  shapes  of  the  overhanging  rodcs 
which  shut  in  this  happy  valley  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  in 
which  was  only  wanted  a  Nekayah,  instead  of  the  ht  g^reasy-looking 
monk,  to  make  the  happiness  m  the  valley  complete.  Loaded  wi^ 
fant,  we  left  tlus  lovely  spot,  and  again  emer^ng  into  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  iun,  entered  the  church  and  descended  into  the  vaults  below.  Here 
the  remains  of  mortality  in  a  frightful  shape  were  presented  to  us.  In  a 
kog  corridor,  ranged  in  niches,  were  the  skeletons  of  the  monks,  dressed 
in  Uie  robes  they  wore  when  dwellers  in  the  monastery  above.  Here  was 
a  cmious  speculation  for  the  philosopher  to  indulge  m,  and  judge,  horn 
ihe  attitudes  of  the  figures,  and  from  the  marked  expression  of  mai^ 
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of  the  faces  of  these  skeletons,  which  retained  the  skin,  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  the  monks  when  aliye.  We  coald  not  help  slightly 
indulging  in  this  speculation  ourselves,  hut  there  was  something  disgust* 
ing  in  the  sight,  more  particularly  as  some  of  the  skeletons  were  falling 
to  dust,  and  the  dirt  and  stench  were  anything  but  pleasant;  and  hay- 
ing, moreover,  already  seen  the  Capuchin  Monastery  at  Rome,  we 
speedily  retired.  Standing  on  the  platform  of  the  church,  we  gazed  on 
the  arid  plain  around,  and  could  hardly  fancy  that  a  mighty  city  had  once 
stood  on  it,  where  now  there  is  hardly  a  vestige  of  it  to  be  seen.  Obey- 
ing the  usual  order  of  Old  Boy  —  "Come  along  o'  me,  genlemen," 
which  was  his  familiar  sentence  —  we  followed  him,  and  afler  a  few 
minutes'  walk,  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  John,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  celebrated  catacombs.  Here  we  had  to  wait  some  time,  whilst 
Old  Boy  went  in  search  of  a  monk  to  open  the  doors  for  us.  The  sun 
was  intensely  powerful,  so  that  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  remains  of  the  pillars  and  portico  of  the  ancient  church. 
At  length  Old  Boy,  grumbling  at  the  monks,  reappeared  with  the 
custode,  and  we  entered  the  church  and  descended  into  the  catacomb?* 
These  catacombs,  at  first  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  Syracusans, 
were  afterwards  used  by  the  primitive  Christians  as  hiding-places,  where 
they  might  perform  their  worship  in  secret.  They  are  of  great  extent^ 
the  corridors  being  broad  and  lofty,  and  well  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock;  and 
the  recesses  for  t£e  bodies  innumerable.  Some  of  these  recesses  are  of 
considerable  size,  others  very  small.  In  several  parts  of  the  corridors 
are  altars,  over  which  are  a  few  frescoes  and  stuccoes,  apparently  vety 
old.  We  traversed  many  of  the  corridors,  which  are  certainly  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  at  Naples,  and  far  superior  to  tnose  at 
Rome.  Our  caudles  being  nearly  burnt  out,  we  remounted  to  the  upper 
world,  and  sensibly  felt  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  after  having  been  so 
long  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Continuing  our  walk,  we  shortly 
came  to  the  cave  which  is  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  and  soon 
after  arrived  at  the  extensive  excavations  made  by  quarrying  for  the  stone 
with  which  Sjrracuse  was  built.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Dionysius,  and  the  other  tyrants  who  oppressed  Syracuse,  as  prisons ; 
but  our  guide  would  have  it  that  one  was  used  as  a  piscina,  or  reservoir 
for  water.  The  interior  presented  a  rich  and  luxuriant  scene  of  vegeta- 
tion* About  here  we  observed  the  ancient  road  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
the  track  of  the  wheels  and  the  marks  of  the  horses  worn  in  it  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Contiguous  is  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  vety 
much  ruined,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  those  at  Pompeii,  or  Pozzuoli ; 
the  view,  however,  from  the  heights  above  it  is  very  pleasing.  We  now 
asked  Old  Boy  to  conduct  us  to  the  celebrated  Ear  of  Dionysius,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  found  ourselves  in  the  extensive  latomia  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This  extraordinary  prison,  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  is  about  fifty-eight  feet  high  and  eighteen 
feet  broad.  The  sides  shelve  together  at  the  roof,  where  they  form  s 
kind  of  groove,  which  rises  gradually  till  at  the  further  end  of  the 
cavern  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  aperture  opening  into  a  small  chamber* 
Here,  it  is  said,  Dionysius  placed  himself,  and  was  able  to  hear  the 
slightest  whisper  of  the  prisoners,  and  thus  judge  of  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence— a  clever  and  ingenious  mode,  and  one  well  siuted  for  a  tyrant.     The 
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echo  near  the  mouth  is  most  extraordinary ;  the  tearing  a  piece  of  paper 
makes  a  considerable  noise,  and  the  echo  caused  by  the  mn^  of  a  gun, 
with  which  we  were  fiivoured,  reyerberated  for  some  seconds,  and  sounded 
as  loud  as  thunder.  It  is  possible,  by  being  let  down  by  ropes  from  the 
rocks  above,  to  examine  the  aperture ;  and  we  were  anxious  to  accomplish 
the  feat,  and  judge  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  slightest  whisper  was 
audible ;  but  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  the  prison  was  at  a  festival  in 
Syracuse,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Whatever 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  other  latonme  being  used  as  prisons, 
I  think  there  can  be  none  whatever  as  to  this ;  for  the  rings  to  which  the 
prisoners  were  chained  are  still  shown,  fixed  in  the  rock|;  and  most  likely 
the  prisoners  were  sometimes  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  latomiae, 
whicn,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  high  overhaoging  rocks,  would  prevent 
their  escape. 

Besides  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,*  there  are  other  caverns  in  this  latomia, 
which  are  used  as  rope-walks.  They  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  pre- 
sent many  very  picturesque  scenes.  The  interior  is  filled  with  fruit- 
trees,  which  form  a  dense  mass  of  foliage.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity 
with  the  prison,  we  walked  to  the  theatre,  most  romantically  situatea, 
and  from  which  the  view  of  modern  Syracuse  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  exceedingly  beautifuL  This  ancient  theatre  was  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  the  seafii  are  still  perfect.  On  the  side  of  the  ambu- 
latory passage  are  two  Greek  inscriptions  ;  and  close  by  the  theatre  are 
the  marks  of  two  roads,  which  opened  an  easy  communication  between 
the  higher  and  lower  towns.  Seated  on  the  highest  row  of  seats,  we,  in 
spite  of  the  sun,  whose  fierce  rage  threatened  to  give  us  a  coup  de  soleil^ 
indulged  ourselves  in  contemplating  the  surrounding  prospect.  Behind 
us  were  the  remains  of  the  nymphseum,  and  ancient  aqueduct,  with  its 
broken  and  picturesque  arches;  the  water  from  which,  as  it  fell  in  broken 
columns  over  the  wheel  of  the  mill  which  it  now  turns,  dashed  its  spray 
over  the  theatre,  refreshed  the  atmosphere,  and  added  to  the  romance  of 
the  scene.  Below  us  was  the  ancient  theatre,  whose  seats  were  half  hid 
by  shrubs :  still  further  below,  and  around,  was  a  large  tract  of  land, 
partly  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  partly  sandy  and  arid,  on 
whicn  once  stood  ancient  Syracuse,  the  rival  of  Rome  and  Carthage  in 
sae  and  riches,  and  so  long  the  object  of  contention  between  these  two 
states.  Beyond  was  modem  Syracuse,  confined  to  the  Island  of  Ortygia, 
which  seemed  to  ride  upon  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil  Mediterranean, 
whose  deep  tropical  blue  waters  were  dotted  with  small  coasting  craft, 
irith  their  picturesque  lateen  sails.  Opposite  Orty^a,  to  our  right,  the  land 
stretched  out,  forming  the  spacious  harbour  on  whose  shore  rise  the  solitary 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  almost,  in  that  direction,  the  only  visible 
remains  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Syracuse.  From  the  elevated  spot  on 
which  we  now  were,  I  was  tolerably  well  able  to  make  out  the  sites  of  the 
five  different  districts  into  which  Syracuse  was  divided :  Ortygia  lay  before 
us ;  to  the  left,  on  the  main  land,  Acradina,  in  which  are  situated  the 
catacombs  and  Capuchin  monasteries  ;  adjoining  it  is  Tychse ;  and  at  its 
extremity,  as  it  w&s  also  the  extremity  of  the  city,  lay  Epipolse :  we 
were  seated  in  Neapolis.  The  influence  of  this  scene  even  affected  Old 
Boy,  who  became  silent  and  thoughtful,  so  that  I  was  able  to  indulge  in 
reveries  of  the  past  to  my  heart's  content — and  what  more  favourable  spot 
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could  I  have  chosen  in  which  to  giro  reins  to  voj  imaeination?  Besides 
the  fables  of  mythology  and  the  songs  of  Homer  and  Virgil  with  which 
Sicily  is  so  much  connected,  not  hx  from  the  spot  where  I  sat  there  rises 
a  pool  sacred  to  Cjrane,  who  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Pluto  for 
attempting  to  stop  him  when  he  plunged  into  the  infernal  regions  with 
Proserpine.  What  a  romantic  history,  too,  is  that  of  Syracuse — which  is 
almost  that  of  Sicily  I  Colonised  by  the  Corinthians,  who  drove  the  an- 
cient Siculi  into  the  interior,  it  became  so  wealthy  and  powerful  that  it 
was  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  Athens,  and  not  only  defeat  the  fleets 
and  armies  sent  against  it,  but  utterly  to  destroy  them — one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  decUne  and  fall  of  Atnens.  Looking  at  the  spacious  har« 
hour,  I  conjured  up  in  my  imagination  the  fleet  of  the  Athenian  galleys 
hrayely  striving  to  hreak  through  the  strong  line  of  galleys  that  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Marmores  against  them;  the  combatants  excited 
by  the  cheers  of  the  armies,  and  of  tne  inhabitants,  who  lined  the  walls 
of  the  city.  At  length  the  shouts  of  the  Syracusans  announce  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians,  whose  galleys  lie  helpless  on  the  beach. 

The  liberty  of  Syracuse  being  destroyed  by  the  tyrants,  who,  although 
once  driven  out,  managed  to  re-establish  themselves,  Dionysius  and  his 
posterity  oppreffled  the  mighty  city,  which  became  frequently  the  prey  of 
Carthage.  After  many  years'  war  it  was  taken  by  Rome,  then  fast  be* 
coming  mistress  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  that  Archimedes  so  long 
by  his  genius  and  science  baffled  the  arms  of  the  Republic.  I  ^cied  I 
could  see  the  Roman  fleet  drawn  up  in  array  against  the  devoted  city, 
when  suddenly  the  mighty  engines  of  Archimedes  are  put  in  operation, 
and  descending,  lift  some  of  the  vessels  out  of  the  sea  and  dash  them 
against  the  rocks,  whilst  others  are  destroyed  by  fire ;  so  that  Archi- 
medes and  his  engines  became  the  greatest  terror  to  the  Roman  arms. 

Rome  having  at  last  become  a  proy  to  the  barbarians,  Sicily,  the 
granary  of  the  world,  was  despoiled  by  the  Vandals ;  they,  in  their  turn, 
were  driven  out  by  the  Groths ;  after  which  it  was  seized  upon  by  the 
Saracens  and  the  Eastern  emperors ;  the  former  of  whom  eventually  over- 
ran it,  and  who,  about  Palermo^  have  left  many  relics  of  their  power. 
These,  after  a  sway  of  200  years,  were  expelled  by  the  Normans ;  since 
which  time  it  has  alternately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  adventurers  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  origin,  under  the  former  of  whom  hap- 
pened the  Sicilian  Vespers.  During  the  last  war  Sicily  became  the  seat 
of  government,  and  under  the  care  and  auspices  of  England  its  constitution 
was  remodelled  and  regenerated.  But  on  the  announcement  of  peace  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed,  and  its  constitution  and  privileges,  not- 
withstanding th^  were  guaranteed  by  us,  trampled  upon  and  destroyed 
by  the  court  of  Naples  ;  till  at  length  the  rigid  imposts  and  wretcned 
misrule  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  has  caused  it  to  break  out  into 
revolt,*  and  instead  of  being  the  most  fertile  and  productive  country  in 
Europe,  it  has  become  the  most  uncultivated  and  barren. 

Old  Boy's  usual  *^  Com  along  o'  me,  genlemen — sun  vare  hot !"  roused 
me  from  my  reverie,  and  my  ftiend  and  myself  fbUowed  him  still  higher 

*  This  was  written  in  January,  1848.  Several  outbreaks  had  occurred  when  the 
writer  was  in  Sicilj.  The  events  which  have  since  happened  were  only  to  he  ex- 
pected, particularly  when  the  wavering  policy  of  our  government  was  taken  into 
consideraticHL 
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up  till  we  got  close  to  the  broken  aqueduct,  and  there  again  took  a  long 
8ur?ey  of  the  beautiful  scene,  and  distant  Etna  with  its  sulphur-crusted 
summit.  Descending,  we  passed  a  group  of  black-skinned  and  dirty- 
looking  yet  merry  nymphs  cooling  uieir  feet  in  the  waters,  and  then 
made  our  way  towards  the  city.  Seeing  some  remarkably  fine  grapes  in 
a  garden,  we  told  Old  Boy  we  should  like  some :  he  tnerefore  led  the 
way  into  it,  and  we  soon  found  oursdves  seated  under  the  overhanging 
Tines  clustering  with  superb  grapes,  a  large  supply  of  which  was  imme* 
diately  set  before  us,  by  the  bright-eyed  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  garden. 
The  grapes  proTcd  exceedingly  refreshing,  and  we  were  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  place  and  Old  Boy's  jocularity,  when  our  party  was  in* 
creased  by  the  arrival  of  three  Syracusan  ^'  cockneys,"  with  their  cigarettes* 
Our  guide  now  told  us  that  these  gardens  were  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Syracosans,  and  that  '*  De  young  men  do  bringe  de  gals  here  and 
dancey  to  de  guitar." 

^^  Are  the  girls  pretty  ?*'  inquired  we. 

'^  Oh,  yas.  De  English  soldiers,  when  de  ware  in  Sicily,  did  tink  dem 
▼are  pretty — dere  were  many  fair-haired  childers  about,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  with  a  grin. 

Resuming  our  walk,  we  met  several  pardes  evidently  going  to  the  gar* 
dens,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  gates,  round  which  was  a  group  of 
scddiers  listening  to  a  guitar-player,  who  alternately  sang  and  improvised* 
About  six  we  regained  our  hoteL 

Having  leisurely  finished  our  cosy  and  well-served  dinner,  Old  Boy 
reappeared  and  begged  to  introduce  to  us  his  friend  the  muleteer — the 
sdf-same  man  we  had  seen  in  the  morning.  We  closely  questioned  him, 
as  also  Old  Boy,  waiter,  and  indeed  all  the  establishment,  as  to  the  posa- 
bility  of  going  to  Girgenti  by  Palazzuola  \  but  finding  that  they  all  denied 
the  practicability  of  doing  it,  and  of  going  by  way  of  Leutini  in  less 
than  five  days,  we  were  obliged,  as  my  time  was  limited,  though  very 
reluctantly,  to  retrace  our  steps  to  Catania;  but  instead  of  going  back  by 
the  road,  we  determined  to  take  the  mule-path  which  leads  across  the 
mountains  and  along  the  sea-shore.  We  therefore  told  the  muleteer  that 
we  should  start  at  six  the  next  morning,  and  to  mind  and  let  us  have  good 
mules;  when  Old  Boy,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  said, 

^  No,  gen'lemen,  no  muli ;  you  go  along  with  horses." 

'^  Oh  no,"  sud  my  Mend,  ^' we  prefer  mules." 

^'  Well  den,  no  all  muli,  gen'lemen.  One  long  white  horse,  go  very 
feat,  carry  baggage.  You,  gen'leman"  (to  my  friend),  '*  have  mule,  and 
little  gen'leman"  (pointing  to  your  humble  servant,  saving  the  fellow's 
impudence)  ^'have  horse— beautiful  fat  big-bellied  horse,  and  English 
saddle ;  him  take  long  steps — so,"  and  the  old  fellow  strode  across  the 
room* 

Seeing  that  the  man  had  evidentiy  only  one  mule,  I  assented  to  the 
&t,  big-bellied  horse,  altiiough  I  knew  it  would  be  to  my  discomfort,  as 
the  horse  cannot  keep  pace  at  a  walk  with  the  mule.  This  piece  of 
business  settled,  we  dismissed  Old  Boy  and  his  friend,  and  then  strolled 
quietly  down  to  the  promenade  on  the  quay,  which  we  understood  to  be 
die  feshionable  resort  of  the  Syracusans,  and  that  a  band  played  there 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  We  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  quay 
than  we  were  surrounded  by  beggars  of  all  descriptions,  and  who  so 
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pestered  us,  that  mj  ftiend,  with  the  oonseat  of  the  owner  who  sat  hy, 
took  a  piece  of  bamboo  &om  a  heap  of  them  laying  on  the  wharf,  and 
breaking  it  in  two,  gave  me  one  half,  wherewith  to  drive  away  our  perse- 
cutors. This,  however,  had  no  sooner  been  done,  than  the  man  who  gare 
my  friend  leave  to  take  the  stick  came  up,  and  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
gestures,  and  a  half  whining  half  threatening  tone,  demanded  payment 
ror  the  stick.  Although  rather  annoyed,  we  could  not  help  laughmg  at 
the  trick  and  the  fellow's  impudence,  but  to  get  rid  of  him  I  gave  him  a 
few  grani ;  and  the  rest  of  the  beggarly  crew  were  soon  dispersed  by  a 
gensd'arme,  whom  some  Syracusan  gentlemen,  seeing  the  annoyance  to 
which  we  were  exposed,  sent  to  our  relief.  But  few  persons  were  on  the 
promenade,  and  but  one  solitary  carriage,  which,  after  racing  up  and  down 
at  a  desperate  pace  for  a  few  minutes,  disappeared.  This  promenade  is 
of  very  considerable  length— on  one  side  open  to  the  sea,  on  the  other 
shut  in  by  the  city  walls,  imder  which  is  a  tolerably  well-planted  garden, 
filled  with  flowers  and  luxuriant  oleanders ;  and  the  path  for  the  pro- 
menaders  along  the  side  of  the  garden  is  shaded  by  a  row  of  trees, 
between  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  lamp.  Seated  under  the  shadow 
of  these  trees,  we  passed  a  couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly,  chatting  over 
the  various  adventures  we  had  met  with,  comparing  Syracuse  as  it  is 
with  what  it  was,  and  conjecturing  what  our  friends  at  home  were 
doing.  At  length,  when  we  began  to  think  that  we  had  made  a  mistake 
about  there  being  a  band,  it  being  now  after  ten  o'clock,  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  the  musicians  took  their  places  in  the  orchestra,  tne  pro- 
menaders  became  more  numerous,  and  the  scene  almost  one  of  fairy  land ; 
the  numerous  lights  among  the  trees  enabling  us  to  discover  the 
curiously  garbed  company,  among  which  were  several  ladies  in  their  black 
mantillas.  The  effect  produced  was  one  of  enchantment.  On  the  shore 
opposite  to  us  stood  the  solitary  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  just 
revealed  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  whose  silvery  rays  dan<^  on  the 
ripples  of  the  sea  caused  by  the  small  craft  making  for  the  inner  harbour. 
The  scene,  too,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fine  military  band,  which 
plaved  exquisitely.  After  playing  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  Bohemian 
polka  was  suddemy  struck  up  as  a  finale,  and  we  then  re-entered  the 
deserted-looking  city;  and  after  a  fruitless  search  for  a  caf§,  during 
which,  however,  we  observed  numerous  reading-rooms,  which  seem  so 
much  the  fashion  in  Sicily,  we  returned  to  our  hotel,  somewhat  fatigued 
with  our  day's  sight-seeing.  Although  in  modem  Syracuse  there  is  little  - 
to  be  seen,  and  it  is  most  sultry  and  oppressive,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
high  fortifications,  which  prevent  the  aur  from  circulating  through  the 
streets,  yet  it  is  unique  and  singular  in  appearance,  and  the  romance 
of  the  place  is  aided  by  the  Asiatic  look  of  the  people,  and  the  sombre 
mantillas  of  the  women.  The  surrounding  country,  too,  is  full  of  interest, 
not  only  to  the  antiquarian  and  historian,  but  also  to  the  lover  of  nature, 
and  of  a  sunny  sky  and  placid  sea. 

September  27. — Before  daybreak  this  morning  Old  Boy  awoke  us,  and, 
whilst  we  were  at  breakfast,  packed  our  traps  on  the  sumpter-horse; 
which  done,  he  returned  to  us,  and,  with  his  "Com  along  o*  me,  gentlemen," 
we  followed  him,  and  found  our  muleteer  already  perched  high  on  an 
old  white  mare.  We  therefore  mounted  our  respective  steeds — my  friend, 
the  mule ;   and  ''  Little  Gentleman,"  the  beautiful  fat  big-belly  horse 
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with  English  saddle,  which  fully  supported  Old  Boy's  description.  It  was, 
however,  but  a  sorry  brute  on  its  fore-legs,  and  fell  with  me  several  times. 

Wishing  our  very  civil  and  amusing  old  guide  good-bye,  who,  to  show 
he  knew  something  of  the  English  and  their  country,  asked  for  only  a 
"tara  more  to  drinke  to  de  healts  of  the  English,*'  we  commenced  our 
journey.  Pressing  through  the  crowd  of  noisy  gipsy -looking  peasants, 
who  nearly  blocked  up  the  gateway,  we  passed  our  friend  the  doganier, 
who  gave  us  a  very  polite  bow  and  very  knowing  grin,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  in  the  open  country. 

Our  muleteer  led  the  way  at  an  amble  of  between  five  and  six  miles 
an  hour ;  his  boy  running  by  his  side,  with  whom,  however,  he  occasion- 
ally changed  plaices,  but  always,  when  he  did  so,  giving  into  the  boy  s  care 
the  charm  he  otherwise  earned  fastened  to  his  finger.  Breaking  off  the 
road,  we  traversed  vast  downs,  where  hardly  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to 
be  seen,  and  only  a  solitary  shepherd  tending  his  flock  of  small  black  sheep ; 
or  a  herd  of  horses,  among  which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  mine 
fiom  running. 

Suddenly  descending,  we  rode  through  deep  gullies,  and  crossed  most 
romantic-looking  ravines,  through  which  rushed  ^e  mountain-torrent,  and 
on  whose  banks  the  oleander  and  numerous  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers 
flourished  and  perfumed  the  air.  Fording  these  torrents,  we  climbed  up 
the  steep  and  rugged  sides  of  the  ravines,  and  rode  ^r  miles  over  lohy 
mountains,  where  no  habitation  but  the  solitary  tower  of  the  shephera 
was  visible. 

Ascending,  we  at  length  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  boimds  the  vast  plain  between  Leutini  and  Catania,  and  then 
descended  through  the  picturesque  forest  of  chestnut-trees,  from  which  we 
had  a  lovely  view  of  Etna  and  Catania,  and  still  further  in  the  distance 
to  the  right  the  coast  of  Calabria,  washed  by  the  sunny  Mediterranean, 
whose  waters  appeared  almost  beneath  us. 

Arrived  at  the  huts  situate  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge,  we  stopped  to 
rest,  and  feed  our  horses,  for  half  an  hour,  but  where  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain either  bread,  fruit, wine,  or  even  clean  water;  the  only  things  the  old 
woman  could  offer  us  being  a  rickety  three-legged  stool,  and  equally 
rickety  chair.  Remounting,  we  traversed  the  plain  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Quitini,  and  then  continued  our 
route  along  the  maigin  of  the  sea,  whose  waves  dashed  over  our  horses* 
feet,  and  covered  us  with  their  spray. 

Again  turning  inland,  we  crossed  the  River  Giaretta  by  the  bridge ; 
and  then  hastening  over  the  long  dusty  road,  reached  Catania  about 
five  o*clock,  much  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  Placido,  who  seemed  in 
ecstasies  at  seeing  us  again — and  much  to  our  own  surprise  and  plea- 
sure in  again  meeting  our  American  friend,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Catania  for  want  of  a  conveyance. 
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LAMARTINE  AND  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT.* 

Lahartinb  does  not  disguise  from  his  readers  lliat  the  assamption 
of  power  by  himself  and  his  colleagpies  was  as  illegal  as  it  was  aiidacioiu. 
*^  An  arbitrary  election,"  he  says,  *'  made  by  a  small  band  of  insurgents 
at  the  foot  of  an  invaded  throne  was  nothing  but  an  usurpation.  Thdr 
functions  might  be  contested  alike  by  royalty  and  by  the  people.'' 
By  dint,  however,  of  drinking  wine  with  the  dragoons  of  the  Quay 
d'Orsay,  embracing  armed  Amazons,  and  forcing  their  way  through  a 
crowd  rendered  '^  icbotieal  by  too  much  license"  (c*etaii  la  demenee  de  la 
l^€riS)j  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  reaching  the  great  door  of  the 
H6tel  de  Yille ;  and,  assisted  by  M.  Flottard,  an  emphyS  in  the  Prefeo- 
ture,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  obtained  the  use  of  a  room,  or 
rather  cellar,  where  there  was  a  table  and  chairs,  and  the  narrow 
dungeon-like  approach  to  which  they  filled  with  their  armed  folbwen^ 
The  usurpation  of  places  in  the  provisional  cabinet  by  Marrast,  Floooo^ 
Paguerre,  and  Louis  Bkne  is  not  denied  by  Lamartine.  But  he  justly 
enough  remarks — **  What  legal  title  could  the  government  have  apneaied 
to,  to  expel  the  new  comers  ?  It  had  itself  no  other  title  but  that  of 
its  usurpation  over  anarchy,  and  its  courage  in  casting  itself  between 
civil  war  and  the  people.  The  others  had  done  as  much ;  and  place  was 
made  for  them  by  virtue  of  their  audacity  and  the  dangers  they  had  run." 

"  It  was  necessary,"  says  Lamartine,  with  garrulous  ingenuousness^ 
*'that  the  government  should  inform  the  people  and  the  departments 
as  to  the  persons  who  had  thrown  themselves  at  the  heaid  of  the 
movement  in  order  to  rule  it.*  And  the  poet-orator,  undertaking  the 
duties  at  once  of  president  of  the  council  and  home  minister,  issued  a 
first  manifesto,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  mission  of  ruling  having 
been  imposed  on  the  members  of  government,  of  strong  institutions,  and 
of  ^'liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,"  as  the  proposed  principles  of 
government.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  army;  wherdn  it 
was  announced,  in  a  similar  manner,  that  the  Provisional  Government  had 
sprung  from  an  imperious  necessity,  and  that  the  army  was  called  upon 
to  lend  the  government  its  support,  and  to  fraternise  with  the  peojde. 
There  was  at  this  time  no  mention  made  of  usurpation  of  power;  but  it 
was  held  out  that  the  people  who  had  made  the  revolution  should  possibly, 
at  some  future  period,  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  ratifying  the  power 
of  those  who  in  the  mean  time  had  acted  upon  the  principle,  that  actual 
possession  by  usurpation  was  better  than  a  prospective  nomination  by  ac- 
clamation. Many  general  officers,  and  among  them  Duvivier,  Bedeao, 
and  Lamorici^re,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  government.  The  g^ar- 
rison  of  Vincennes  likewise  sent  in  its  submission.  At  least  200,000 
men  blocked  up  the  approaches  to  the  H6tel  de  Vllle;  and,  pressed  on 
all  sides,  the  members  of  government  took  boldly  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  life  and  death.  Each  would  seize  a  pen,  tear  off  a 
fragment  of  paper  and  write  upon  his  knee  or  hat  the  decree  asked  for. 
"  Thousands  of  orders  of  this  kind,  signed  by  Lamartine,  Marie,  Arago, 
Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  and  Louis  Blanc,  circulated  among  the  crowd  during 
these  first  few  hours."  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  very  brief  and  sum- 
mary manner  of  accounting  for  some  hasty  mandates  which  history  may 

*  Histoire  de  la  B^volution  de  1846.    Par  A.  de  Lamartine.    Paris,  1849. 
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bttte  to  l»RDg  agsbiBt  Lamartine  and  his  colleagaes  as  issued  at  this  great 
ena&  **'  Flames,  Mood,  hongery  and  danger,"  says  Lamartine,  ^'  could 
not  wait  for  the  slow  formalities  of  a  g^remment  of  calm.  It  was  a 
goremment  of  lightning  amidst  a  tempest/'  In  one  of  those  desperate 
moments^  when  the  armed  crowd  was  giving  one  of  its  terrible  assaults  to 
the  Hdtei  de  Yille,  Lamartme  said  to  Arago,  "  Have  you  ever  calculated 
hf  how  many  chances  fewer  than  this  morning  our  heads  hang  to  our 
shooMers?"  u  Yea,"  answered  the  illustrious  academician,  with  the  calm 
•mile  of  a  man  completely  detached  from  existence,  ''all  the  bad  chances  are 
fer  U8 ;  bat  there  is  one  good  chance, — namely,  that  we  may  save  the  na- 
tion from  a  down&L  That  must  suffice  to  make  us  accept  all  the  others ;" 
and  he  shook  his  white  hairs  before  the  poet-orator.  These  white  baits 
ef  the  astronomer-roral,  Lamartine  tells  us,  like  those  of  M.  Dupont,  had 
a  great  effect  with  the  people.  He  recurs  to  this  influence  of  respect  for 
age,  80  fortonate  for  the  Provisional  Government,  upon  several  different 
eecasioiis.  At  one  period  of  the  crush,  M.  Dupont  was  protected  by  a 
woman,  who  holding  by  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  pointing  to  the  old  man 
wiih  tears  of  pity  in  her  eyes,  at  one  moment  declaimed  against  the  bm- 
tidy  of  those  who  oppressed  him,  at  another  opposed  her  own  body  to  the 
weapims  which  threatened  the  life  of  the  yenerable  member  for  the  de- 
partment De  rEure. 

The  diffienltiea  of  the  Provisional  Giovemment  vrere  increased  by  the 
qoestioii  as  to  whether  the  interregnum  was  to  end  in  monarchy  or  in  a 
repoUie ;  hot  the  poet-orator  says,  "  instinct  is  the  lightning  of  reason;" 
ai^  the  instincts  of  all  pointed  directly  and  unmistakably  to  a  republic: 
if  they  did  not,  there  was  perchance  a  power,  without  and  around,  that 
hade  their  instincts  feel  that  there  was  no  compromise  between  their  safety 
and  tiieir  wilL  The  Republic  was  accordingly  proclidmed,  but  with  the 
reserve  of  being  ratified  by  the  national  will.  A  tricoloured  flag  was 
hdsted  at  a  window;  hundreds  of  bits  of  paper  announcing  the  great  fact 
were  scattered  among  the  crowd;  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
'^and,''  says  the  poet,  ''  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  kept  down  for  half 
a  century  in  the  hearts  of  the  existing  generation,  now  burst  unanimously 
from  the  lips  of  all.**  The  proclamation  of  the  Republic  gave  breathing 
time  to  the  government.  Lamartine  and  Marie  remained  at  the  H6tel 
de  Ville;  Ledru  RoUin,  Arago,  and  the  other  ministers,  repaired  to 
their  several  official  residences.  But  all  night  the  struggle  continued 
with  the  mob,  the  more  unruly  portions  of  which  every  now  and  then 
attempted  to  invade  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  They  were  dnven  back  by  a 
doe  admixture  of  force  and  eloquence.  '^  Lamartine,'*  the  auto-biographer 
r^ates,  ^  was  espedally  called  upon  to  act.  His  high  stature,  and  his 
Kmorous  voice,  adapted  him  well  for  confficts  with  a  crowd.  His 
clothes  were  in  tatters,  his  neck  bared,  his  hair  covered  with  dust,  smoke, 
and  perspiration.  He  went  out  and  came  in  again,  rather  carried  than 
escorted  by  groups  of  citizens,  national  guards,  and  students,  who  had 
tttached  themselves  to  his  steps  without  being  personally  known  to 
him,  and  who  formed  the  staff  of  devotion  around  the  person  of  the  chief 
of  a  revolution.'* 

At  night,  all  that  remained  were  about  3000  or  4000  men,  who 
btvooacked  in  tbe  yards,  corridors,  and  saloons,  and  outside,  around  four 
guns  loaded  with  grape-shot.  This  persistent  group  was  composed  of 
coDspiratorSy  members  of  secret  societies,  and  revolutionists  of  all  times ; 
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some  who  had  fought  and  been  disappointed  in  1816  and  in  1830;  others 
who  sought,  in  the  explosion  that  hskid  taken  place,  to  overthrow  the  foun- 
dations of  all  society.  Among  them  also  were  men  who  only  looked 
upon  a  revolution  as  an  opportunity  for  committing  crimes  with  impu- 
nity; the  greater  part  of  the  latter  were  liberated  convicts,  and  the 
refuse  of  the  most  vicious  population  of  a  g^at  city.  These  groups 
shouted,  argued,  and  fired  guns  all  night  long.  Some  proposed  a  red 
flag,  others  a  black  flag — emblems  of  mourning  which  should  not  be  laid 
aside  until  due  revenge  had  been  obtained  on  society  and  property. 
Fanaticism^  delirium,  drunkenness,  and  fever,  suggested  still  more  extra- 
vagant ideas;  among  which  not  the  least  popular  were,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  chosen  out  of  the  combatants  themselves,  or  that  the 
people  should  govern  itself,  protected  by  the  bayonets  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists. 

The  most  serious  opposition  arose,  however,  from  the  party  of  the 
Reforme  newspaper.  Among  the  names  put  forward,  the  ultra-repub- 
licans saw  only  that  of  Ledru  RoUin,  which  was  fisuniliar  to  diem 
as  that  of  a  Republican  before  the  event.  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Albert,  were  among  the  groups  outside,  talking,  exhorting,  pacifying. 
Lagrange,  uncertain  yet  what  government  to  recognise,  wandered  about 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  he  had  established  himself  governor,  sword  in 
hand,  and  having  two  pistols  in  his  waist.  The  crowd  gathered  round 
him  as  round  an  apparition  from  the  dungeons  ;  and  he  harangued  them 
in  deep  and  hollow  tones,  with  extraordinary  gesticulations,  his  hair  and 
dress  being  in  strange  disorder.  The  ferocity  of  the  mob  kept  increasing 
as  night  advanced. 

Several  times  tho  crowd  had  come  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
Provisional  Government  was  sitting,  threatening  to  exterminate  it,  and  refusing 
obedience  to  its  decrees.  First  of  all  Cr6mieax,  and  after  him  Marie,  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  dint  of  resolution  and  supplication,  in  getting  the  crowd  to  retrace  its 
steps  as  far  as  the  court-yard  of  the  palace.  They  had  reconquered  the  moral 
authority  of  the  government.  Seven  times  since  nightfall  had  Lnmartine  left  his 
pen,  to  throw  himself,  followed  by  a  few  faithful  citizens,  into  the  corridors,  and  as 
far  as  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  ask  from  those  disorderly  masses 
obedience  or  death.  Each  time— received  at  first  with  imprecations  and  murmurs 
— he  had  succeeded  in  putting  aside  the  swords,  daggers,  and  bayonets,  brandished 
in  the  hands  of  drunken  or  maddened  men ;  had  improvised  a  tribune  at  a  window, 
a  balustrade,  or  a  step,  and  had  caused  the  arms  to  be  lowered,  the  shouts  to  die 
away,  applause  to  break  forth,  and  tears  of  reason  and  euthusiasm  to  flow. 

The  last  time  a  happy  witticism,  which  concealed  a  reproach  under  the  form  of 
a  joke,  had  saved  him.  An  excited  mob  occupied  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Gun-shots  fired  at  the  windows  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  small  body  of 
volunteers  who  remained  to  oppose  themselves  to  this  new  invasion.  Every  voice 
was  exhausted,  every  arm  useless — supplications  vain.  Lamartine  was  sought 
for  once  more,  and  he  went  forth.  Anrived  at  the  stair  of  the  ground-floor,  he 
found  a  few  National  Guards,  some  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  a  few 
intrepid  citizens,  struggling  body  to  body  with  the  invaders.  At  his  name — at 
his  appearance,  this  conflict  ceased  for  a  moment;  the  crowd  made  way  for  him. 
Lamartine  saw  the  steps  of  the  great  staircase  covered  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
with  combatants,  who  formed  a  hedge  of  steel,  extending  down  to  the  courts  and 
to  the  square.  Some  were  respectful  friends,  who  loaded  him  with  caresses  and 
blessings;  but  the  greater  number  were  irritated  and  excited;  their  brows  were 
frowning  beneath  the  weight  of  suspicions;  their  looks  were  flill  of  jealousy; 
their  gestures  were  threatening.  He  pretended  not  to  see  these  signs  of  anger, 
but  continued  his  way  to  the  level  of  the  great  central  court-vard,  where  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  had  been  deposited,  and  where  a  forest  of  steel  waved  over  the 
heads  of  thousands  of  armed  men.  From  that  point  a  wider  staircase  leads  to 
the  left,  to  the  great  entrance  of  Henry  IV.,  which  opens  upon  La  piace  de  Grhse, 
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where  the  msMes  were  in  part  engnlphed.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  flood  of 
ioTsders,  meeting  with  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  produced  the 
greatest  tnmolt,  confusion,  and  cries. 

''Lamartine  is  a  traitor! — Do  not  listen  to  Lamartine!— Down  with  the  mys- 
tiiicator! — To  the  lantern  with  the  traitor! — Lamartine's  head— his  head!": 
shouted  a  group  of  ftirious  men,  whose  arms  he  elbowed  as  he  forced  his  way 
along. 

Lamartine  stopped  a  moment  at  the  step  of  the  first  stair,  and  looking  at  the 
more  vociferous  cSf  his  assailants  with  an  eye  of  confidence,  and  a  slightly  sar- 
csstic  but  not  a  proToking  smile — 

"My  head,  citizens!"  he  said  to  them,  ''I  wish  to  heaven  that  you  all  had  it  this 
moment  on  your  shoulders!  you  would  be  much  calmer,  and  much  better  behaved, 
and  the  work  of  the  revolution  would  have  a  chance  of  being  completed!" 

At  these  words  the  curses  were  changed  into  bursts  of  laughter,  and  the  threats 
of  death  into  graspings  of  hands.  Lamartine  cast  off  with  a  vigorous  efibrt  one 
of  the  leaders,  who  wished  to  oppose  himself  to  his  addressing  Uie  people  on  the 
square. 

"'  We  know  that  thou  art  brave  and  honest,"  said  this  young  man  to  him  with 
a  tragical  gesture,  *'  but  thou  art  not  the  man  to  measure  thyself  with  the  people! 
thou  wouldst  let  their  victory  fall  asleep;  thou  art  only  a  lyre!  Go  and  sing!" 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  answered  Lamartine,  without  losing  his  temper  at  such 
reproaches;  '*  the  people  have  my  head  as  a  forfeit:  if  I  betray  them,  I  betray 
myielf  first.    You  shall  see  if  I  have  the  soul  of  a  poet,  or  that  of  a  citizen." 

And  disengaging  the  collar  of  his  coat  from  the  hands  that  held  him,  he  got 
down,  hai«ngu^  the  multitude  on  the  square,  brought  them  back  to  reason,  and 
awskoied  their  enthusiasm.  The  applause  of  the  mob  without  resounded  within 
the  building;,  and  under  the  vaults  of  Hie  palace.  These  bravos  of  10,000  voices 
intimidated  the  insurgents:  they  felt  that  the  people  were  with  Lamartine. 
Lamartine  returned  and  reascended  the  stairs,  amidst  the  applause  and  proftise 
embraces  of  those  very  men  who  shouted  for  Ms  head  as  he  came  down. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  may  turn  the  scale  in  moments  of  firenzied 
revolution — upon  what  small  points  success  or  defeat,  power  or  humi- 
fiation  and  death,  depend.  Apart  firom  the  had  taste  which  dictated 
SQch  a  poetical  narrative,  too  much  cannot  he  said  in  praise  of  the  moral 
and  physical  courage  exhihited  hy  the  *^  poet-orator"  upon  this  great 
occasion.  He  was  not  even  in  health  at  the  time,  yet  he  bore  the  most 
extraordinaiy  &tigue,  and  went  through  what  to  most  would  have  been 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  triab  and  labour.  Sleepless,  oppressed 
with  the  great  sense  of  danger  and  responsibility,  his  mind  and  body  not 
only  showed  themselves  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  appeared  to  have 
attained  superhuman  and  inexhaustible  power. 

At  the  same  time  another  meeting  was  also  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
Saint- Jean,  where,  by  the  glare  of  torches,  the  question  as  to  the  form  of 
government  was  discussed  by  orators  who  rivalled  one  another  in  violence 
of  language  and  opinions.  A  detachment  from  thb  assembly  invaded 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues  were  now  obliged 
to  barricade  the  door  with  chairs  and  tables,  as  well  as  with  their  own 
bodies.  But,  reduced  to  capitulate,  Lamartine  was  obliged  to  repair  to 
the  Hall  of  Popular  Deliberations  to  explain  the  objects  and  intentions  of 
the  proposed  provisional  government,  which  he  did  with  so  much  oratorical 
success  as  to  win  over  these  partisans  of  violence. 

The  next  day  even  still  more  serious  diificulties  remained  to  be  over- 
come. The  south  was  Royalist  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  a  favourite 
with  the  sailors,  commanded  a  fleet  at  sea ;  the  Dukes  D'Aumale'and 
Montpensier  had  under  them  a  .  hundred  thousand  men  in  Algeria ; 
government  opposed  to  them  nothing  but  rapidity  of.  movement,  and 
confidence  in  the  revolution  being  accepted  by  all.  Admiral  Baudin  was 
sent  out  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  Ledru  Rollin  despatched 
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his  commissaries  to  take  the  places  of  the  prefects  of  the  monarehy. 
Caussidi^re  and  Sobrier  were  dispudng  with  one  another  possession  of 
the  prefecture  of  Paris,  sword  in  hand,  their  &ces  covered  with  powder, 
and  their  clothes  torn  and  stvned  with  blood.  The  armed  followers  of  the 
first  were  bivouacked  in  the  courts  and  corridors  of  the  prefecture,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six  thousand*  Lamartine  excuses  himself  for  haying^ 
dded  with  these  Montagnards,  by  saying  that,  having  gone  to  quiet  the 
belligerents,  "  the  soldier-like  but  humane  energy  of  Caossidi^e  pleased 
him.  He  saw  that  this  partisan  chieftain  possessed  as  generous  a  heart 
as  he  had  a  strong  hand ;  that  he  was  satisfied  with  and  proud  of  victory; 
but  that  that  same  pride  made  it  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  keep 
down  licence.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  support  Caussidi^re  in  that  kind 
of  half-submission,  which,  by  giving  him  a  supremacy  over  disorder,  wouhi 
interest  him  the  more  in  keeping  down  excesses.  Lamartine  says  he 
feared  the  youth  of  Paris  more  than  the  men ;  he  made  the  ingenious 
calculation,  that  25,000  youngsters  given  up  to  sedition,  or  25,000 
soldiers  enrolled  under  government,  would  make  an  actual  differenoe  of 
50,000  men  in  the  cause  of  order  against  that  of  anarchy.  He  laid  the 
case  before  his  colleagues,  who  received  it  with  a  smile  of  approbatton. 
The  paper  on  the  table  was  exhausted.  Payer  t<M«  a  fragment  fiom 
another  decree,  and  upon  that  was  written,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^ 
power  to  enrol  twenty-four  battalions  of  Garde  Mobile ;  and  this  order 
was  put  in  execution  that  same  night  "  The  force,"  adds  M.  Lamardne^ 
"  destined  to  support  and  to  temper  the  revolution  was  thus  extracted  from 
the  revolution  itself.  The  Garde  Mobile  was  destined  to  save  Paris  from 
£sorder  for  four  months,  and  to  save  society  from  chaos  during  the  fifth. 
Its  creation  was  the  presentiment  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic  in  the 
days  of  June.  It  has  since  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  the  citisens  far 
whom  it  spilt  its  blood.** 

During  the  day  and  night  that  Lamartine  affirms  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  thus  busy,  they  had  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread  and  a 
little  wine,  left  by  an  usher  of  the  prefect,  to  support  them.  At  midnight 
the  former  quitted  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  the  company  of  three  friends. 
On  their  waj'  they  harangued  the  different  groups  of  insurrectionists  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  colouring  thai 
strong  enthusiasm  and  a  poetical  temperament  can  impart  to  circum- 
stances which  would  be  viewed  with  dismay  by  the  general  mass  of 
mankind.  These  armed  groups  of  insurrectionists  and  conspirators  are 
designated  by  Lamartine  as  posts  of  volunteers  watching  their  own 
honour,  and  an  obstacle  to  crime  dishonouring  their  victory;  and  the 
musket-shots  resounding  along  the  streets,  and  the  balls  occasionally 
whistling  through  the  wr,  were  notices  to  the  troops  whose  disposition 
was  as  yet  unknown,  that  the  people-army  was  on  foot,  and  surprise 
impossible  !  **  Here  and  there,"  he  continues,  "  a  few  of  the  combatants 
of  the  three  days  wandered  about  in  groups  without  a  head,  inebriated 
with  fire  and  vrine  filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  victory,  knocking  at 
the  doors  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets  or  with  the  handles  of  their 
swords,  and  firing  in  files,  as  a  sign  of  joy  rather  than  of  destruction  !*' 

After  changing  his  clothes,  torn  in  the  struggles  of  the  day,  and 
taking  a  few  hours*  rest,  Lamartine  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Vifle 
at  about  four  in  the  morning.  Most  of  the  insurrectionists  were  asleep 
on  the  barricades ;  but,  wandering  here  and  there,  Lamartine  remarked 
a  number  of  conspirators,  who  wore,  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  red  ribands 
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■i  their  caps  and  battonholes.    These  men  belonged  to  the  Terroristic 
a  faction  with  whom  revolutions  are  a  sole  and  ultimate  object ;  who 
have  no  other  theory  of  government  than  that  of  a  state  of  prolonged 
onviilsion ;  without  fiiith,  without  law,  aud  without  morality.     Carried 
nraj  for  a  moment  by  enthusiasm,  this  faction  soon  began  to  conspire 
•gam,  and  to  dispute  power  with  the  Provisional  Government.     No 
iooner  had  day  broken,  than  groups  of  these  ultra-republicans  began  to 
aaiemble  round  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  each  distinguished  by  its  red  flag. 
When  other  groups  arrived,  bearing  the  tricolor  flag,  uey  assaulted 
ihem,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  diem  away.     The  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
pot  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  possible;  the  invaders  of  the  night 
osfixe  became  the  defenders  of  the  next  day,  under  tlie  orders  of 
Lagrange  and  Colonel  Rey.     The  numbers  of  the  Red  Republicans 
■ade  them,  however,  resis^ess ;  and  at  the  very  first  onset  they  broke 
throagfa  the  baniers  opposed  to  them,  and  dispersed  themselves  through 
Ae  intmor  of  the  palace,   singing  an   interminable   '^  Marseillaise." 
A  temporary  diversion  was  effected  by  Flocon,  who  led  away  a  mass  of 
many  thousands  to  Yinoennes,  where  he  distributed  muskets  among  them, 
under  promise  that  they  should  be  used  in  defence  of  the  Provisional 
Govmunent.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  version  Lamartine  gives  of  this  rash 
and  strange  proceeding ;  but  his  poetic  phraseology  is  even  more  than 
■soally  obscure  concerning  it.     The  verbal  conflict  that  went  on  in  the 
Bean  time  in  the  palace  between  the  self-instituted  Government  and  the 
Red   RepnblJcans,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  terrific  and,  al; 
the  same  time^  fimtastic  character.      Many  of  the  orators,  after  ex- 
hanating  themselves  by  words  and  gestures,  fEunted  in  the   arms  of 
their  ooBsrades.     One  scene  Lamartme  relates  at  great  length,  of  a 
leader  c^  the  Red  Republicans,  who,  answered  in  vain  by  Cremieu:^ 
Marie,  and  others,  and  appealing  momentarily  to  his  musket,  was  at 
length  actually  brought  by  the  poet-orator*s  eloquence  to  tears  of  re- 
pentance.    The  crowd  without  were  dreadfully  enraged  at  this  senti- 

to  their  mission  of  civil  war  and  terrorism.     The 
bera  of  government,  Lamartine  among  them,  again  went  out  to 
vour  to  calm  them  and  bring  them  to  reason.      These  victories 
ef  oratoiy  were,  however,  essentially  brief — they  could  not  be  other- 
wise; the  dominion  of  passion  and  lawlessness  can  only  be  quelled 
by  physical  force.     The  first  thing  the  Terrorists  did  with  the  arms 
with  which  Flocon  had  so  rashly  entrusted  them,  was  to  shoot  the 
donor ;  the  next,  was  to  come  to  strengthen  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville.     Lamartine  once  more  arrested  the  crowd  for  a 
iMMBent  by  the  apostrc^he  to  the  tricolor  flag,  now  so  familiar  to  all : 
^  The  red  flag  which  you  bring  us  has  never  been  beyond  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  where  it  was  dragged  through  the  blood  of  the  people  in  '91 
and  in  '93  ;  whilst  the  tricolor  flag  has  been  carried  round  the  world,  an 
eaafalem  of  the  name,  the  ^ry,  and  the  liberty  of  the  country."     One  cf 
the  crowd,  of  whom  the  poet  gives  a  detailed  and  striking  description, 
bat  whose  chief  peculiarity  appears  to  have  consisted  in  his  nose  having 
been  carried  off  by  an  evil-intentioned  musket-ball,  rushed  up  to  em- 
facaee  the  orator,  bathing  him  with  blood.     '^Lamartine  held  out  his 
hand  and  his  cheek,"  he  adds,  '^  and  contemplated  in  ecstatic  tenderness 
tlus  magnanimous  personification  of  the  multitude !"     The  scene,  how- 
C'ver,  was  not  without  effect  upon  the  mob,  and  the  effect  was  heightened 
by  Louis  Blanc  being  borne  past,  senseless  from  exhaustion,  at  the  very 
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moment,  upon  'the  shoulden  of  the  pec^le.     To  us  the  whole  thing 
appears  disgustingly  ludicrous. 

To  the  report  that  the  go?emment  vas  besieged  in  the  H6tel  de 
Yilley  which  had  for  some  time  been  circulating  through  the  city,  was 
now  added  a  rumour  that  Lamartine  was  wounded.  Numbers  of.  lovers 
of  order  rushed  down ;  mingled  with  the  crowd  ;  argued  with  and  repri- 
manded the  Terrorists.  The  tricolor  flaff  was  once  more  raised ;  the 
*'  Marseillaise'*  was  again  sung  bj  ''  a  hundred  thousand  voices ;"  the  red 
flag  slunk  awaj  in  the  direction  of  the  Bastille ;  and  the  square  remained 
in  the  possession  of  two  or  three  hundred  National  Guards. 

The  Red  Republicans  being  thus  for  the  time  defeated,  the  Provisional 
Goyemment  was  enabled  to  assemble  in  a  better  apartment  than  hereto- 
fore, and  to  consult  upon  those  great  legislative  ameliorations  which 
should  astonish  France  and  Europe.  The  worn-out  subject  of  abolitioa 
of  slavery  appears  to  have  been  ^e  first  great  idea  that  presented  itself 
to  their  minds;  fraternity  proclaimed  as  a  principle  among  nations,  was 
the  second ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  discussion  of  grievances 
nearer  home,  among  which  the  electoral  laws  and  laws  of  September 
appear  to  have  been  the  greatest. 

^'As  these  great  democratic  truths,  rapidly  £elt]  rather  than  coldly 
discussed,  were  converted  into  decrees,  the  decrees  passed  into  procla- 
mations to  the  people,  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  ministers,  or  of 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  government.  A  portable  press,  set  up  in  the 
corridor  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  received  the  decrees,  printed 
them,  and  scattered  them  by  the  windows  to  the  crowd,  and  by  the 
couriers  to  the  departments.  It  was  the  improvisation  of  an  age  to 
which  a  revolution  had  just  given  utterance ;  the  rational  explosion  of 
all  the  Christian,  philosophical,  and  democratic  truths  which  had  been 
maturing  for  half  a  century  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  and  initiated 
men,  or  in  the  little-deBned  aspirations  of  the  nation." 

Lamartine  terminated  the  meeting  by  proposing  the  abolition  of 
punishment  of  death ;  but  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  subject 
was  postponed.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  intervenmg  night  to  urge 
upon  the  friends  of  government  to  assemble  the  next  day  in  force 
around  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  to  defend  it  from  the  invasions  of  the  Red 
Republicans.  Lamartine  says  that  he  particularly  addressed  himself  to 
the  students  upon  this  occasion.  His  excuse  is,  that  .**  he  knew  the  as- 
cendancy of  youth  upon  the  people,  who  respect  in  it  the  flower  of  the 
age."  The  real  feeling  might  be  expressed  with  much  less  circumlo- 
cution. By  these  means,  five  or  six  thousand  armed  citizens  were  col- 
lected by  break  of  day  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  and  when  the  columns  of 
Red  Republicans  poured  down  from  head-quarters,  they  found  the  arena 
of  insurrection  pre-occupied  by  the  supporters  of  government  This 
day,  the  attitude  which  the  Republic  should  assume  towards  the  fallen 
dynasty  and  its  friends,  was  the  main  object  of  discussion.  A  sum, 
Lamartine  says,  of  300,000  francs  was  voted  to  protect  the  royal  &mily 
and  the  ministry  in  their  flight,  and  give  them  means  of  subsisteiice ; 
but  it  was  not  required.  This  accomplished,  the  question  of  abolition 
of  punishment  of  death  was  taken  up,  and  carried  with  such  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm,  that  Lamartine  tells  us,  *<  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Lamartine, 
Arago,  Marie,  Cr^mieux,  and  Pagnerre,  threw  themselves  into  one  an- 
other's arms,  like  men  who  have  just  saved  humanity  from  a  shipwreck 
of  blood."    They  put  on  their  tricolor  scarfii^the  only  badge  of 
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■orereign  foncdons — and  then  went  down  to  present  to  the  people  the 
ntificadon  of  the  great  decree  which  thej  haa  epiyen  forth  in  its  name." 
The  decree,  he  afterwards  says,  was  receiyed  as  ''a  gospel  of  ha- 
manity;"  and  the  rest  of  the  daj  was  giyen  up  to  joy  and  to  mutual  con- 
gr^oiations. 

When  night  came,  Lamartine  went  out  alone  and  on  foot,  wrapped 
in  a  cloak  so  as  not  to  he  recognised,  and  paid  a  yisit  to  M.  de  Mont- 
aliyet,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  ex-King.  Lamartine  felt  con- 
yinoed  that  M.  de  Montaliyet  knew  the  intentions  and  the  road  taken 
fay  the  royal  family.  He  assured  him  that  goyemment  dreaded  more 
seijdng  the  fiigitiyes  than  they  could  themselyes  dread  heing  captured.  He 
told  him  of  the  sum  of  money  placed  at  his  disposal  to  facditate  their 
evasion,  and  to  assure  them  of  relief  when  in  exile  :  hut  M.  de  Mont- 
aliyet knew  nothing  but  the  road  that  they  had  taken ;  and  Lamartine 
had  to  content  himself  with  appointing  commissaries  bound  to  the 
eoost,  to  giye  whatever  aid  might  be  desirable  or  necessary. 

The  next  day  Goyemment  was  occupied  upwards  of  five  hours  in  re- 
oeiying  deputations  of  workmen,  who  insisted  upon  what  they  termed 
oiganisation  of  labour,  and  the  appointment  of  Louis  Blanc  as  minister 
of  progress  !  Lamartine  was  opposed  to  tins  vague  and  indefinite  ap- 
pointment, and  discarded  the  vain  notion  of  organised  labour.  All  the 
other  members  of  government,  he  says,  were  likewise  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  industrial  socialism,  and  especially  the  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  capital ;  and  for  this  time  they  succeeded  in  carrying  conviction 
with  them.  The  members  of  government  then  repaired  to  the  Place  de 
k  Bastille,  to  solemnise  the  public  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and  to 
review  the  National  Guard. 

''Arago,  bare-headed,  and  offering  his  white  hair  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  walked  by  the  side  of  Lamartine.  These  two  names  were 
receiyed  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  That  of  Dupont  de  I'Eure  ap- 
peared to  inspire  most  veneration ;  that  of  Ledru  RoUin  more  passion ; 
that  of  Louis  Blanc  more  fanaticism."  The  proclamation  made,  it  took 
fear  hours  for  the  20,000  armed  citizens  to  defile  before  the  Provisional 
Crovemment.  Lanuutine  describes  himself  as  avoiding  vrith  the  greatest 
difficulty  being  promenaded  in  triumph.  He  took  refuge  in  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  house.  *'  The  genius  of  an  eternal  popularity,"  he  says,  "  gave 
tefi^  to  the  popularity  of  a  day ;"  and,  making  his  escape  by  a  back 
wall,  he  jumped  into  a  cab,  the  driver  of  which  showed  him  his  whip, 
broken  in  asristing,  two  days  before,  the  evasion  of  one  of  the  late 
ministers.  Lamartine  pondered  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affiiirs, 
fay  which,  within  a  period  of  two  days,  the  same  humble  vehicle  should 
save  one  politician  from  pursuit,  and  another  from  triumph. 

Not  till  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  was  Lamartine  enabled  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  He  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  M.  Bastide  to  get  the  hotel  evacuated  by  the  insur- 
rectionists. He  felt,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  the  name  of  Bas- 
tide, that  of  an  old  standing  republican,  would,  by  its  notoriety,  shield 
the  name  of  Lamartine,  whose  republicanism,  up  to  the  present  mo-> 
ment  of  a  purely  philosophical  character,  would  be  suspected  by  the 
people.  Whatever  feetiags  these  confessions  may  give  rise  to  as  to 
M.  de  Lamartine's  sincerity,  tltese  can  be  only  one  as  to  his  discretion. 
The  hotel  was  still  occupied  by  the  soldiery  on  his  arrival,  but  the 
cafaniet  of  M.  Gnisot  had  not  been  violated.     The  furniture,  bed,  tables, 
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and  papers,  irere  all  just  as  they  had  been  left.  A  female  friend  of  M« 
Gmaot's  accompanied  M.  Lamaitine  in  his  inspection ;  and  he  consigned 
to  her  care  the  private  papers  and  a  small  sum  in  gold  that  remained  on 
the  premises.  On  examining  the  pc^tical  papers  left  by  the  minister 
on  the  table,  he  perceived  his  own  name.  Curiosity  led  mm  to  read  the 
passage.  It  was  a  note  taken  by  M.  Guizot  for  his  last  address  to  the 
Qiambers,  and  contained  these  words — *'  The  more  I  listen  to  M.  ds 
Irfunartine,  the  more  I  feel  tliat  we  shall  never  be  able  to  agree  !*' 

Lamardne  spent  the  first  night  at  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in 
eoBsidering  the  attitude  whidi  d»  French  republic  should  assume  with 
Mgard  to  Europe ;  and  the  result,  he  tells  us,  was,  that  an  allianoe 
with  Russia  should  be  brought  about,  by  the  cession  to  that  power  of 
Constantinople,  the  Black  Stt,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Adriatic  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Rhine,  and  Spain,  would  be  assured  to  France,  at  the  same 
time  that  Austria  and  Prussia  would  be  crushed  between  the  two  1  Then 
would  thus  be  only  two  nations  in  Europe ;  and  Great  Britain  would^ 
to  use  the  minister's  own  words,  be  cast  off  as  a  mere  satellite  in  the 
ocean  I  These  views  were  certainly  poetically  comprebenmve  ;  whether 
practical,  we  must  leave  to  be  determined  by  those  adnurers  of  Lamartiiie 
who  carried  him  expressions  of  OT^mpathy  and  adhesion,  even  at  the  titne 
when  tiieir  hero,  with  peace  and  fraternity  on  his  lips,  was  spunung  their 
country  as  fit  only  for  the  oceanic  depths,  and  mentally  eKdaiming,  '^  The 
Russian  alliance  is  the  cry  of  nature:  it  is  the  revelation  of  geography : 
it  is  the  alliance  of  war,  for  the  eventualities  of  the  future,  to  the  two 
great  races  !*' 

To  bring  about  this  final  change  in  the  balanoe  of  power,  instead  af 
proceeding  openly,  Lamartine  tells  us  his  instructions  to  the  ambassadors 
were,  to  await  upon  England  with  dignity,  to  conciliate  Prussia,  to  obseire 
Russia,  to  calm  Poland,  to  caress  Germany,  to  avoid  Austria,  to  smile 
upon  Italy,  to  re-assure  Turkey  (previously  to  giving  it  over  to  Russia^ 
and  to  abandon  Spain  to  itse]£  The  wond  will  see,  by  these  amusing 
oonfesnons,  what  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  attitude  taken  by  a  French  Re- 
public. Tliese  dreams  of  ambition,  veiled  by  gen«*alities  of  peace  and 
natemity,  were  followed  by  the  celebrated  manifesto,  which,  according  to 
its  author,  ^'  gave  to  democracy  its  verb,  to  war  its  signification,  and  to 
peace  its  dignity.'*  An  army  of  observation  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
men  was  decreed  for  the  Pyrenees :  another,  of  62,000  men,  was 
ordered  to  the  Alps.  Lamoricike,  Oudinot,  and  Bedeau,  accepted 
commands ;  but  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  first-mentioned  ge- 
neral and  Lamartine  on  the  question  of  withdrawing  50,000  men  frem 
the  100,000  protecting  a  desert  in  Africa,  and  <m  which  question  La- 
martine was  lefb  in  a  minority.  Deprived  of  this  aid  at  home,  tiie  minis- 
ter advocated  the  levying  of  300  battalions  of  Gardes  Mobiles.  By 
BQeh  a  measure  the  army,  which  on  the  1st  of  Mareh  was  composed  of 
an  effective  force  of  370,000  men,  would  be  carried  to  580,000.  General 
Subervie  and  M.  Arago  laboured  so  assiduously  at  this  vast  augmentation 
of  the  armed  force  of  France,  that  by  the  1st  of  June  it  had  been  raised 
to  an  effective  army  of  400,000  men,  and  before  tiie  end  of  the  year  to 
upwards  of  500,000.  And  this  was  independent  of  the  Grarde  Mobile 
and  Republicaine  in  Paris,  which  were  composed  oTabout  20,000  excellent 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Generali>Duvivier  and  Damesue. 

Such  efforts,  howel^eVnc^ceSitated  an  expenditure  to  which  the  puUic 
tMasnry  did  not  respond  with  the  alacrity  usually  exlubited  by  ewjr 
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Acndmum  wliero  military  power  and  gkxry  are  oonoerned.  ^'Bero* 
Moos,"  nys  11«  lamartine,  ^tae  the  eclipses  of  credit,  because  tiiCT 
Adunoi  only  iatereets  bat  imaginatioiiB."  Tbe  dogmas  of  Louis 
filane  upcm  eqwalistng  tbe  salaries  of  workmen^  unequal  in  force,  in  skill, 
nd  in  good  conduct,  Lamartine  assures  us  amused,  but  never  convinced  the 
pahiie.  "  fie  was,''  be  avouches,  '^  the  O'Connell  of  workmen  ;  prodigal 
sf  empty  words,  full  of  promises  of  impossibilities,  and  putting  off  the 
results  to  those  who  «ould  not  put  off  th^r  wants/'  The  resignation  of 
M.  Gondchaux  brought  a  dimax  to  the  financial  crisis.  Lamartine  takes 
crsdit  £cr  being  the  only  one  who  spoke  in  the  language  of  hope  and 
eoBige  in  the  presence  of  such  a  calamity.  Gamier  Pages  accepted 
the  burthen  and  saved  the  treasury,  as  he  also  by  the  same  act  saved  the 
wpnbKc. 

if.  de  Lamartine  gives  some  curious  details  how,  in  the  hurry  of  business 
■sd  ill-defined  reqponsibiHties,  many  decrees  were  issued  whidi  he  at  pre- 
MBt  repudiates.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  decree  abolishing  titles,  as 
also  the  deeroe  ordeiing  the  arrest  aad  trial  of  the  fugitive  ministry.  It 
ii  needless  to  enter  into  ihe  circumstantial  details  given  at  length  by  M.  de 
LsBurtine  of  the  flight  of  the  difierent  members  of  the  royal  fiimily  and 
sf  the  ministers.  Upon  such  subjects  the  author,  however  well  informed, 
eoald  only  be  so  at  second  hand.  The  want  of  intimacy  with  the 
eommoneBt  geographieal  details,  which  any  schoolboy  could  have  corrected, 
is  amnsin^ly  manifiBBt  when  he  relates  that  the  slup  carried  the  ex-king 
aerosr  a  terrMe  sea  to  SouUMmpitm^  Vfhere  the  hospUaUiy  of  his  son* 
iii4aw,  ike  King  of  the  Belgians,  awaiied  him  in  his  regal  mansion  of 
OaftmofU!  Louis  Philippe,  we  need  scarcely  say,  landed  at  Kewhaven.* 

In  reference  to  the  ^tA  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  M.  de  Momay 
hss  corrected  M.  de  Lamartine  upon  several  p<Hnts,  more  particularly  the 
SBppoeed  disbyal  conduct  of  Marshal  Molitor  at  the  Invalides  ;  the 
dange  of  dress  and  name ;  and  still  more  particularly  the  statement 
Ihat)  when  at  Lille,  the  dudiess  entertained  tiie  idea  of  showing  herself 
to  the  troops,  and  vindicating  her  son's  right  to  the  throne.  M.  de  Momay 
idates  tfiat  the  prinoess  did  not  even  pass  the  night  in  that  city;  that 
dbe  remained  at  the  terminus  station  without  leaving  the  carriage,  and 
new  no  one ;  and  that  no  proceeding  or  indication  on  her  part  could 
warrant  the  remark  that  she  had  an  idea  of  appealing  to  the  sympathiea 
sf  the  garrison  and  its  officers,  or  of  claiming  the  throne  for  her  son. 

The  crowning  plan  of  Garnier  Pages's  &iancial  system,  Lamartine 
inferms  us,  was  the  buying  in  of  the  great  lines  of  railroad  by  the  state, 
limwutine  says  he  abetted  this  measure  with  all  his  influence,  and  that 
its  Mure  was  the  greatest  fault  committed  by  that  minister  ;  and  yet  he, 
the  poetical  and  transcendental  republican,  avows  that  such  a  treaty 
between  the  companies  and  the  state  was  only  possible  under  a  dictatorial 
government  I 

The  ambitkm  of  the  Afiican  generals,  officers  of  tlie  young  army,  did 
not  fiul  in  soon  having  effect  with  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
first  sacrifice  made  was  that  of  the  minister  of  war,  General  Subervie^ 
who  was,  for  the  time  being,  succeeded  by  Arago.  While  under  the 
auspices  of  the  astronomer  royal — more  ve»ed,  it  might  be  supposed,  in 

*  It  was  only  the  other  daj  that  we  8toppedlit~the  Bridge  Inn  at  Newhavoi, 
vkere  the  ex>King  of  the  French  found  refuge  on  landing  in  England.  A  most 
comfortable  hostel  it  is,  and  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  tidiest  of  landladies.  The  '*  king's 
room"  is  a  perfect  conseryatory.  We  recommend  our  Brighton  fHends  to  pay 
Mn.8mithaTi8it. 
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the  moTements  of  celestial  bodies  than  of  armed  masses — ^  African 
generals  laboured  at  the  re-organisation  of  the  army.  The  otb«r 
members  of  government  had  to  struggle  with  a  still  more  formidable 
crisis,  that  of  the  national  ateliers.  Lamartine  acknowledges  that  a 
great  campaign  is  the  interior,  with  tools  for  arms,  after  the  examples  of 
the  great  campaigns  of  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  to  construct  pyramids 
or  dig  canals,  was  one  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  hour.  The  organisa- 
tions of  these  ateliers  led,  however,  at  once  to  the  formation  of  a  pre* 
torian  gfuard;  which,  although  it  scandalised  Paris,  Lamartinesays  defended 
government,  till  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly,  against  the 
Clubs  and  Red  Republicans.  Grovemment  did  not  see  the  evil  that  would 
ensue  irQm  20,000  workmen  supported  by  the  public  funds.  The  number 
was  soon  increased  to  100,000,  by  recruits  from  every  branch  of  busineBa 
and  employment,  even  to  actors  and  literary  men ;  and  it  would  have 
required  another  army  to  disperse  them,  or  expel  them  from  the  c^itaL 
AVith  strange  inconsistency,  Lamartine  denies  that  this  organisation  was 
a  system,  and  yet  he  avers  that  this  pretorian  army  protected  and  saved 
Paris  several  times  without  the  circumstances  being  known. 

With  the  progress  of  time,  new  difficulties  also  arose  within  the  bosom 
of  government  itself.  Each  minister  was  a  sovereign  in  his  own  centre 
of  action;  and  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert,  attached  to  the  party  of  the 
Reforme^  united  themselves  with  the  more  active  partisans  among  the 
Socialists,  to  give  precedence  to  their  doctrines.  Flocon  wavered  between 
the  pretensions  of  the  Socialists  and  those  of  the  Ultra- Republicans. 
Caussidi^re  pretended  to  incline  towards  the  policy  of  the  government, 
but  in  reality  he  only  sought  to  increase  his  own  importance.  Lanuur- 
tine  admits  that  he  supported  the  ambitious  requests  of  this  dangerous 
demagogue,  as  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  him  to  still  more  dangerous 
enemies.  Caussidiere  had  his  good  points ;  he  despised  the  humbug  of 
the  Socialists,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  restrain  the  repub- 
lican propagandism  of  the  Polish,  Belgian,  German,  and  Italian  refugees, 
who  would  have  raised  up  all  Europe  against  the  republic. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Ledru  RoUin,  received  great  assistance 
from  the  literary  talents  of  Madame  Dudevant  (Geoige  Sand),  and  the 
oratorical  abilities  of  M.  Jules  Favre.  Lamartine  says  that  he  himself  did 
every  thing  he  could  to  win  over  the  celebrated  romancist  to  the  repudiation 
of  crimes  and  excesses  of  all  kinds.  She  promised  at  first ;  but,  carried 
away  by  early  predilections,  her  whole  talents  were  thrown,  in  the  official 
paper  called  the  Bulletin  de  la  RSpublique,  into  the  scale  of  incendiary 
doctrines  ;  she  advocated  Socialism  and  Communism,  and  revived  the 
memory  of  the  crimes  and  terrors  of  the  first  revolution.  The  majority 
of  the  government  were  grievously  annoyed  that  words  and  doctrines  so 
totally  opposed  to  the  opinions  which  they  really  entertained  should  go 
forth,  as  if  sanctioned  by  them,  to  the  <&partments  and  the  public :  a 
kind  of  censorship  was  attempted  to  be  estaolished  over  the  erratic  talent 
of  the  evil  genius  of  Madame  Dudevant.  But  Lamartine  acknowledges 
that,  with  so  many  occupations,  it  was  lax  and  totally  inefficient. 

Government  had  appointed  the  24th  of  April  for  the  general  elections; 
but  while  the  moderate  party  anticipated  with  confidence  the  day  when 
the  nation  would  come  to  its  own  assistance,  and  complete  the  woric 
of  the  revolution,  the  anarchical  and  terrorist  party  viewed  the  same 
event  with  abhorrence,  as  putting  an  end  to  any  further  chances  of  insur- 
rection.  They  accordingly  laboixredincessantiy  in  the  dubs  at  overthrow- 
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'tag  the  goyemment.  Yet  Lamartine  8a3r8  that  he  aided  the  formation  of 
dabs,  becaase,  unlike  the  time  of  the  Jacobins,  they  were  numerous, 
because  idleness  was  dangerous,  and  because  he  was  ready  to  discuss 
all  questions  with  their  orators,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  emissaries. 
Idle  apologies  for  what  the  government  could  not  in  reality  prevent. 

Two  of  the  leaders  of  these  clubs  were  Blanqui  and  Barb^,  both  of 
whom  had  been  extricated  from  the  dungeons  of  a  prison  by  the  revolu- 
tioD.  Barb^  had  seven  years  before  been  condemned  to  death.  Lamar- 
tine, by  his  exertions,  had  got  the  sentence  commuted.  When  restored  to 
liberty,  Barb^s  came,  according  to  Lamartine,  "  to  throw  himself  into  his 
arms.  Lamartine  counselled  him  against  the  excesses  of  what  he  desig- 
nates as  demagogy,  but  with  the  same  want  of  success  as  in  the  case  of 
Madame  Dudevant.  The  instincts  of  the  man  prevailed;  he  returned  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  radical  levelling  of  conditions  and  fortunes ;  '^  the  eternal 
mirage  of  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  equality  of  goods,  from  the  times 
of  the  first  Christians  and  the  Gracchi  to  those  of  Barboeuf  and  Marat; 
virtue  in  principle,  fraternity  in  institutions,  crime  and  madness  in  their 
revolutionary  realisation." 

Barbes  became  colonel  of  the  legion  of  the  1 2th  arrondissement.  He 
feonded  a  club,  which  took  his  name.  He  was  the  point  of  union  of  the 
opposition  to  the  bourgeoisie.  '^  He  spoke  little,  and  without  brilliancy, 
but  he  had  the  accent  of  a  soldier,  the  faith  of  a  martyr.  He  was  a 
l^artacus  drawn  from  a  dungeon.  He  resembled  the  statue  of  the  aveng- 
ing slave — handsome,  but  faded  by  imprisonment,  and  devoured  by  the 
iuexting^hable  fire  of  revolutions." 

Unlike  Barbes,  Blanqui  was  suspected  by  his  own  party ;  a  paper  had 
by  accident  been  abstracted  from  those  in  possession  of  M.  de  Lamartine, 
which  betrayed  him  as  the  author  of  secret  revelations  made  to  the  king. 
He  was  attacked  in  his  own  dab,  but  he  successfully  defended  himself, 
and  to  his  previous  reputation  was  enabled  to  add  that  of  a  martyr  to  the 
republic.  At  Blanqui's  club  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie  were  alike 
threatened,  but  government  did  not  interfere,  because,  Lamartine  says, 
''the  language  held  there  caused  a  scandal  that  was  useful  rather  than 
Irartful  to  the  cause  of  the  regular  republic.  The  actor  at  that  tribune 
was  the  drunken  Helot,  who  was  exhibited  to  the  Spartans  to  disgust 
tiiem  with  inebriety." 

Raspail,  another  founder  of  a  sect,  advocated  Communism,  but  by  a 
voluntary  levelling,  and  not  by  violent  appropriation  of  the  property  of 
otiiers.  His  theories  were  vague  and  delusive,  and  he  could  reckon  upon 
15,000  to  20,000  followers.  Cabet,  whom  Lamartine  calls  the  poet  of 
Communism,  was  another  founder  of  a  sect,  to  whom  he  promised  a  land 
where  the  material  instincts  should  be  gratified  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
higher  purposes  or  objects;  and  the  fate  of  this  immoral  chimera  is  now 
well  known.  The  club  called  that  of  the  QuinzC'Vinffts^  and  that  of 
the  Sorbonne,  gave  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  government.  They  were 
con^sed  of  the  most  idle,  the  most  profligate,  and  the  most  numerous  of 
the  working  classes.  Next  to  these  came  the  foreign  agitators.  Among 
these  Lamartine  enumerates  the  Irish,  who,  united  to  the  English  Char- 
tists, hurried  to  the  continent  to  obtain  accomplices  in  insurrection  in 
France,  both  from  the  demagogues,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  from  the 
Catholics,  in  the  name  of  Romanism. 

The  French  Republic  had  been  generally  recognised.  America  had 
set  the  example,  on  the  principle  of  conformity  of  institutions.     Switser- 
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land,  ^  from  the  egotism,"  says  Lamarttoe^  ^*  of  mercantile  democraciei^ 
whidb  calculate  more  than  they  feel/'  alone  held  hack.  AmhasaadorB 
were  appointed  to  the  different  courts,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
with  whom  the  dose  intimacy  winch  existed  hetween  Lamartine  and 
Lord  NormaDby  rendered  a  charge  d'affaires  sufficient  for  the  time 
being.  The  mmistry  of  Lord  Palmerston,"  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  ^*  in 
accepting  the  pacific,  moderate,  and  civilising  cfaaiacter  of  the  BepoUic^ 
deserred  well  from  humanity,  and  will  reap  its  reward  in  history." 
Lamartine,  however,  openly  ayows  that  on  his  part  tfaaa  coalition  waa 
interested.  An  effective  attack  against  the  French  Republic  was,  he 
says,  impossible  without  the  aid  of  England.  To  gain  time  was  to  gain 
blood  and  strength  to  France.  At  ihat  moment  she  might  have  been  aur- 
prised,  and  perchance  overthrown.  With  time,  war  would  find  Franea 
prepared  and  the  Republic  armed.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
was  opposed  to  propagandism  in  Belgium,  whose  annexation  with  France 
at  the  nrst  moment  must  inevitably  entail  the  fall  of  the  liberal  ministry, 
and  constitute  a  declaration  of  war  with  England. 

Lamartine  says  it  is  unknown  by  what  hand  the  first  circular 
addressed  by  Ledru  Rollin  to  the  departments  on  the  subject  of 
the  elections  was  written,  but  it  produced  at  once  a  rupture  in  the 
government  itself,  and  a  permanent  division  of  parties  in  the  country. 
From  that  moment  the  Moderates  and  the  Ultra-Republicans  w«ra 
openly  opposed  to  one  another  throughout  the  country.  Lamartine^ 
terri&d  at  the  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and  disdaining  to  be  associated  with 
such  execrable  opinions,  summoned  a  secret  council  on  the  16th  of  March, 
the  day  after  the  appearance  of  that  ominous  circular.  At  the  same 
time  he  denounced  the  manifesto  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  before 
the  club  of  the  National  Guard,  and  before  deputations  of  the  people 
assembled  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Such  was  the  dread  in  whidi  the 
ministers  held  their  colleague,  that  Lamartine  says  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  council  armed,  and  ready  for  whatever  might  happen.  The 
Place  de  la  Gr^ve  was  filled  with  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
came  to  complain  that,  by  the  removal  of  their  bearskin  caps,  they 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  soldiery.  Lamar- 
tine says  he  was  annoyed  at  such  puerility  at  so  grave  a  moment.  By 
this  accident,  however,  the  two  camps  were  opposed  to  one  anoth^ 
within  and  without.  >\'ithin,  Lamartine  laid  before  the  council  a  pro- 
clamation which  was  to  supersede  that  of  M.  Ledru  Rollin.  The 
minority  acceded  to  the  document,  and  it  was  sent  forth  to  reaasoie 
the  public  mind ;  bat  Lamartine  adds  that  it  bore  the  appearance  of 
what  it  really  was,  the  indication  of  a  struggle  going  on  in  the  bosom 
of  government  itself.  The  next  day  it  was  rumoured  by  the  Oppositioa 
that  the  assemblage  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  National  Gruard  had  been 
arranged  by  Lamartine  to  intimidate  the  minority ;  and  the  clubs  and 
working  classes  were  summoned  to  assemble  and  march  past  the  Hdtd 
de  Ville,  to  show  their  numbers  to  their  enemies.  Caussidi^re  under- 
took to  marshal  this  crowd  of  Red  Republicans.  Blanqui  and  his 
friends,  Lacambre  and  Flotte,  headed  the  column.  Hie  ministry  cooM 
not  oppose  the  assemblage  by  force — they  had  none  at  their  dupoaal ; 
but  they  spared  no  exertions— Marie  with  the  national  ateliers,  Louis 
Blanc  with  the  workmen;  and  Lamartine  says  he  sent  thousands  of 
emissaries  among  the  crowd.  The  numbers  assembled  amounted,  it  is 
said,  to  upwards  of  100,000  men,  and  the  procession  extended  firom  the 
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CfauDps  Elys^  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Among  them  were  men  and 
women  with  red  csps,  emblems  of  the  satuxnalia  of  the  Reign  of  Terror* 
After  an  hoor^s  hesitation,  a  deputation  was  adnutted  before  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  sitting  in  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe.  Among  them,  be- 
sides Blanqui  and  his  satellites,  were  Barb^s,  Sobrier,  Cabet, Itaspail,  and 
others  of  less  notoriety.  Blanqui  addressed  the  government,  and  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  dubs,  that  the  elections  shonld  be  postponed ;  that 
government  should  obey  the  dubs  implicitly ;  and  that  all  that  was  not 
the  mob  of  Paris  should  be  without  the  law,  and  the  army  for  ever 
banished  from  the  capitaL  Blanqui,  in  making  these  wild  propositions^ 
went  in  advance  of  his  colleagues,  and  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Roltia 
were  the  fast  to  repudiate  sodh  extravagant  notions.  All  except  a  few 
uped  around  Blanqui  expressed  acquiescence ;  but  the  followers  of 
ilanqoi  innsted  upon  open  and  instant  deliberation,  and  declared  them- 
selves violently  against  Lamartine.  Barb^,  Sobrier,  Cabet,  and  Raa- 
pail,  among  the  Ultra-Republicans,  supported  Lamartine  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  ultimately  the  vast  assemblage  retired  without 
disturbing  the  peace. 

But  Lamartine,  who  saw  in  the  domination  of  Red  Republicanism 
nothing  but  a  reign  of  terror  and  crime,  determined  to  conquer  or  to 
peiish  in  the  attempt.  He  was  the  more  encouraeped  in  the  determina- 
tion, as  he  tells  us^  that  he  had  a  final  resource  in  the  army  of  the  North 
and  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  kept  under  General  Negrier,  in  readiness  to 
march  upon  Paris,  and  to  ^^  drown  in  their  own  blood  the  dictators  and 
committees  of  public  safety,  who  meditated  the  renewal  of  the  tyrannies 
<^  1793."  Thus  confident  in  his  resources  without,  Lamartine  began  hia 
tisk  by  personal  interviews  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
iiu»e  especially  with  Raspail,  Cab^t,  Barbes,  and  Sobrier;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  law  and 
order  in  a  young  republic.  The  celebrated  meeting  with  Blanqui,  when 
Lamartine  exposed  his  breast,  and  asked  his  opponent  if  he  came  to  stab 
him,  appears  from  Lamartine's  account  to  have  had  no  reference  to  the 
immediate  conduct  of  Blanqui  on  that  occasion,  but  to  the  unusual  hour 
at  which  the  visit  was  made,  the  suspicious  looks  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied,  and  to  the  rumours  that  were  abroad  at  the  time.  The 
aeoount  of  the  conversation  held  vrith  the  conspirator  and  convict  is, 
however,  picturesque  and  dramatic^  and  we  regret  that  our  space  will  not 
enable  us  to  give  it  at  length. 

Notwithstanding  Lanuvtine's  exertions  with  the  heads  of  the  dubs, 
and  the  influence  of  his  arguments  and  reasoning,  the  nearer  the  time  of 
the  elections  approached,  the  more  threatening  and  violent  did  the  factions 
become,  because  they  were  feaifiil  of  losing  wear  power.  They  rose  up, 
in  their  irritation,  even  against  their  own  leaders.  Lamartine,  foreseeing  an 
inevitable  collision,  secretiy  brought  tiie  army  nearer  to  Paris.  Cavaignae 
was,  it  appears,  won  over  to  take  the  command  of  this  anti-revolutionary 
army  by  his  mother,  a  woman,  Lamartine  tells  vb,  of  intelligence^  heart, 
and  patriotism. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  two  leaders  at  the  Luxembourg,  Louis 
Bknc  and  Albert,  avowed  that  on  the  16th  another  monster  meeting  was 
to  take  place  to  oppose  the  elections.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  Lamar- 
tine emf^yed  emissaries  innumerable  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  public ; 
and  FlocoDy  Louis  Blano,  Albert,  and  others  promised,  tiiat  altiiou^  they 
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could  not  prevent  the  meeting,  they  would  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  impart  moderation  to  it,  and  to  diminish  the  chances  of  violence.  All 
good  citizens  were  warned  at  the  same  time  to  arm  themselves,  and  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  at  the  first  gun-shot,  or  the 
tolling  of  the  alarm-hell.  So  great  were  the  apprehensions  of  govern- 
ment, that  all  secret  papers  were  destroyed,  not  to  implicate  names.  The 
rendezvous  of  the  meeting  was,  this  time,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Lamartine  relates  that  at  this  crisis  Ledru  Rollin  came  to  see  him,  repu- 
diated, all  connexion  with  the  factions  who  had  usurped  his  name,  and 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  die  with  his  colleagues  rather  than  hetray 
them.  This,  it  will  he  seen,  explains  what  before  appeared  so  extraordi- 
nary— the  pertinacity  of  Lamartine  in  holding  by  the  ultra-republican 
minister  of  the  interior. 

"  But,'*  added  Ledru  Rollin,  "  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  be  attacked 
here  by  100,000  men.     What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

**  There  is  only  one  step  to  be  taken,"  replied  Lamartine ;  ^*  we  must 
fight,  or  give  up  the  country  to  anarchy.  You  are  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Order  the  general  to  be  beaten,  to  summon  forth  the  National 
Guard.  I  will  summon  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  resbt  the  insuirection  at 
the  H6tel  de  Ville." 

Ledru  Rollin.  acceded,  and  Lamartine  repaired  to  General  Duvivier. 
The  general  ordered  his  horse,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  young 
soldiers ;  but  there  were  no  cartridges.  Lamartine  went  himself  to  fetch 
them,  at  head-quarters.  Meantime  Madame  de  Liamartine  had  won 
over  General  Changamier  to  lend  his  name  and  countenance  to  her 
husband  in  peril  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place, 
the  general  recommended  that  the  1600  young  guards  which  occupied  the 
square  should  be  sheltered  within  the  walls  of  tne  H6tel  de  Ville.  Lamar- 
tine at  once  acceded  to  the  arrangement. 

"  If  we  can  only  hold  out  three  hours,"  said  LamartinC)  "  I  will  answer 
for  the  better  disposed  coming  to  our  assistance." 

^'  I  will  answer  for  seven  hours,"  the  general  replied. 

Marrast  and  his  friend  Colonel  Rey  had  also  gathered  together  in  the 
hotel  a  battalion  of  volunteers  called  the  Lyonnais.  Emissaries  were 
despatched  in  all  directions — ^to  the  schools,  to  the  Pantheon,  even  to  the 
quarriers  of  Belleville.  A  delay  took  place  in  beating  the  general. 
The  citizens  were  not  called  to  arms  till  after  Lamartine,  Marrast,  and 
Changarnier  had  sent  forth  a  new  order  to  that  effect.  Yet  the  former 
perseveres  in  exculpating  his  colleague  from  treachery.  Chateau  Renand 
arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve  with  another  battalion  of  volunteers, 
just  as  the  column  of  insuigents  were  defiling  along  the  quays.  A  large 
body  of  National  Guards,  under  command  of  General  Courtais,  had 
managed,  without  coming  to  blows,  to  divide  the  main  column  of  insurg- 
ents into  two  bodies  as  they  passed  the  Louvre,  whence  they  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  At  the  moment,  when  the  red 
bonnets  were  slowly  de61ing  upon  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve,  a  forest  of 
bayonets  was  seen  rushing  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Michel.  This  was 
a  body  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  National  Guards,  which  at  once 
arrested  the  further  progress  of  the  insurgents,  who,  at  the  same  dme, 
could  receive  no  assistance  from  behind,  as  the  other  party  had  been  out 
off.  In  a  moment  more. the  National  Guards  of  the  Faubourgs  da 
Temple,  Saint  Antoine,  &c«,  came  pouring  down  in  myriads  from  the 
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riglit ;  and  victory  was  not  only  no  longer  possible  to  the  insiu^nts,  but 
an  attack  would  nave  been  madness.  Lamartine  received  and  harangued 
the  deputations,  and  20,000  discomfited  insurgents  defiled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  200,000  armed  men,  as  they  shouted  Vive  Lamartine  !  A  bas  les 
Communistes  ! 

The  result  of  the  manifestation  made  by  the  National  Guard  on  the 
16th  of  April  against  the  Red  Republicans  gave  so  much  confidence  to  the 
Fh>viaional  Government,  that  a  grand  review  was  decided  upon,  and  it 
took  place  on  the  21st  of  April,  under  the  title  of  Revue  de  la  Fraternite. 
From  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  soldiers  and  citizens, 
men  and  women,  aged  and  young,  people  on  foot  and  in  cars,  kept  de- 
filing before  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  head  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  It 
was  calculated  that  upon  this  occasion  350,000  swords  or  bayonets 
marched  past,  and  60,000  had  to  defer  their  ovation  until  the  next  day. 

From  the  16th  of  April,  everything  had  indeed  become  easy  to  the  go- 
vernment. Lamartine  would  even  have  us  believe  that  he  became  alarmed 
at  the  excessive  popularity  he  had  attained.  At  the  different  reviews  he 
had  heard  whispered  to  him  words  that  impelled  him  to  the  dictator- 
ship; and  he  says  he  felt  humiliated  by  such  fanaticism  and  capriciousness, 
and  by  a  popularity  which  was  due  to  his  colleagues  as  well  as  to  himself. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  good  understanding  did  not  exist  in  the 
bosom  of  government  itself.  The  minority,  defeated  in  the  question 
of  the  elections,  had  eot  up  another  subject  of  opposition  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  written  constitution,  and  they  were  successful  in  getting  it  post- 
poned. 

On  Easter  day,  the  27th  of  April,  nine  hundred  representatives  of  the 
people  were  elected,  who,  LamarUne  tells  us,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
were  *^  the  honesty  and  patriotism  of  France  resumed  in  its  sovereignty." 
On  the  4th  of  May  the  first  sitting  of  the  National  Assembly  was  held ;  the 
representatives  received  the  members  of  government  with  shouts  of  ^  Vive 
la  Republique,^  The  cannons  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
people  without,  responded  to  the  cry.  Buchez  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dential chair.  On  the  7th,  Lamartine  fipave  an  account,  in  the  name  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  of  its  acts.  He  was  followed  by  the  different 
ministers  in  succession.  This  accomplished,  Lamartine  laid  before  the 
Assembly  the  position  of  the  new  republic  in  regard  to  Europe.  The  As- 
sembly voted  unanimously  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  deserved 
well  from  the  country. 

There  remained,  however,  still  the  delicate  question  of  a  constitution. 
What  should  be  the  form  of  executive  ?  Was  it  to  be  the  dictatorship 
of  the  dubs,  or  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  ?  Or  would  power  be  delegated 
to  one,  or  to  several?  These  questions,  Lamartine  remarks  with  his 
usual  candour,  interested  himself  particularly.  He  was,  he  says,  caUed 
to  the  dictatorship  by  the  voice  of  an  immense  majority,  it  was  a 
struggle  in  his  own  nund,  in  reference  both  to  the  republic  generally,  and 
to  his  colleagues  in  particular.  He  evidently  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
for  the  responsibility.  He  felt  that  all  his  mends  of  the  day  before,  as 
well  as  his  rivals — ^the  whole  of  the  opposition,  the  dubs,  the  majority  of 
the  press,  and  the  national  ateliers,  would  array  themselves  against  him. 
The  National  Guard  was  itself  divided  in  opinion.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  of  throwing  himself  and  the  Assembly  upon  the  army,  but  in- 
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stantly  dismissed  the  idea.  If  he  retained  power,  he  must  he  a  CromweU; 
if  he  neld  it  for  dynastic  purposes,  he  would  only  he  playing  the  super- 
annuated part  of  a  Monk  !  Still  he  felt,  that  to  assume  power  with  die 
ultra- republican  party  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  to  sacrifice 
himself ;  but  he  resolved  upon  that  sacrifice,  if  it  would  save  the  National 
Assembly.  Such  is  Lamartine's  own  explanation  of  a  step  which  con- 
founded all  Europe  by  its  apparent  impolicy  and  indiscretion.  An  executive 
commbsion  of  nve  members  was  appointed.  The  very  nomination  of 
these  members  showed  how  much  Lamartine  lost  by  this  so-called  sacrifice. 
The  names  of  the  commission  as  they  were  elected  were — Arago,  Gar- 
nier  Pag^s,  Marie,  Lanuirtine,  and  Ledru  Rollin. 

The  new  government  had  not  long  entered  upon  its  functions  befoxe 
the  Red  Republicans  made  Poland  a  pretext  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  capitaL  A  manifestation  in  &vour  of  that  countiy  was  resolvea 
upon  for  the  15th  of  May  by  the  clubs.  Giovemment  prepared  to 
oppose  what  even  Republican  experience  had  taught  it — that  a  petition 
presented  by  100,000  men  is  an  oppression,  not  a  vote.  Caussidibe  ' 
had  been  kept  by  Lamartine  in  his  situation  of  prefect  of  police,  be- 
cause to  dismiss  him  would  be  to  throw  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
conspirators.  It  did  not,  however,  require  his  dismissal  to  bring  about 
such  a  result  He  was  absent  and  silent  alike  when  summoned  to  pre- 
pare for  the  demonstration  of  the  15th  of  May ;  but  generous*heaited, 
Lamartine  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  connivance  on  his  part.  He 
could  not  bring  the  two  or  three  thousand  Montagnards,  who  had  fortified 
themselves  in  the  prefecture,  to  act  ag^nst  their  comrades  ;  all  he  could 
do,  he  says,  was  to  insure  their  neutrality. 

On  the  1 5th,  the  Assembly  met  at  twelve  o'clock.  Twelve  thousand 
National  Guards  under  General  Courtais  defended  the  a{^oaches  of  the 
Chambers  ;  the  Garde  Mobile  under  General  Tampour,  and  the  artilleiyy 
were  stationed  in  the  courts  and  in  the  Champs  Elysees.      While  the 

Suestion  of  Poland  was  being  discussed,  the  mass  of  iusui^e^nta  came 
own   with  such  impetuosity,  that  General  Courtais,  not  having  his 
battalions  under  his  hand,  allowed  them  to  make  their  way  over  the 
briidge  to  the  peristyle  of  the  Chambers.     Lamartine  and  Ledru  Holfia 
attempted  to  address  them,  but  they  broke  down  the  railings  and  invaded 
the  Chambers.     ''  The  soldiers,"  says  Lamartine,   a  personal  spectator 
of  the   scene,    '^  appeared  disposed  to  do  their  duty,   when  an   order, 
attributed  to  General  Courtais,   made    them   return   their  bayonets." 
Once  more  Lamartine  attempted  to  stop  the  insurgents,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was   his  former    colleague,   Albert ;   and  he  was   supported  by 
the  gallant  aide-de-camp  M.  de  Momay,  and  others.     In  vain.     The 
populace  broke  into  the  Assembly,  which  they  fiUed  with  "  their  rags, 
their  noise,  and  their  barbarous  and  atrocious  numbers."  For  upwards  of 
an  hour,  the  Chambers  and  the  900  representatives  xemained  at  the 
mercy  of  this  ferocious  mob.     A  single  shot  or  a  single  blow  mi^ht  have 
converted  the  invasion  into  a  massacre.     Louis  Blanc  was  carried  in 
triumph  from  apartment   to  apartment,   accompanied  by  Barb^a    and 
Albert     The  universal  i^ologist,   Lamartine,  says  that  the  little  phi- 
losopher was  more  humbled  than  g^tified  by  the  ovation.     He  beg^ged 
his  own  party  to  retire,  and  sided  with  Lamartine  and  Greneral  Courtais 
in  moderating  the  excesses  of  Uie  fiictions.     Blanquii  BbA6b,  and  a 
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BMure  xesolate  conspirator,  Hnber,  disputed  widi  one  another  the  possession 
of  tiie  tribune.  The  latter  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  national 
representation  and  of  the  revolutionary  government.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly  withdrew ;  and  the  Red  Itopublicans  were  left  at  liberty  to  go 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  to  establish  a  new 
fivm  of  government  Ledru  RoUin  was  invited  to  join  them,  but  refused* 
No  summons  to  the  National  Guard  had  been  beaten.  *'  In  three  hours,'* 
said  Lamartine  to  some  friends  who  had  carried  him  away  to  a  place  of 
temporary  safety,  ^'if  we  do  not  hear  the  rappel  on  the  ower  side  of  the 
river,  I  shall  be  conveyed  to  Vincennes,  and  there  shot''  General 
Courtais  came  to  him  at  this  moment;  Lamartine  told  him  to  escape 
by  some  back  way,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legion.  Tne 
attempt,  however,  did  not  succeed;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  legions 
tfaemselres  had  taken  up  arms,  and  were  about  to  arrest  their  own 


Suddenly  the  rappel  was  heard  beating  along  both  sides  of  the  riven 
The  Crarde  Mobile  in  the  gardens  took  up  arms  at  the  martial  sound. 
Lanmrtine  issued  from  his   hiding-place,  got  out    into   the   gardens 
by  a  vrindow,  and  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  troops,  who  re- 
esived  him  with  shouts  of  Vive  Lamartine  I     Backed  by  the  young 
guard,  possession  of  the  Chambers  was  obtained ;    the  insurgents  re- 
treated befere  the  bayonets,  the  representatives  once  more  took  their 
places,  and  the  citizen  Clement  Thomas  was  appointed  to  command  the 
National  Guard,  and  to  lead  the  way  against  the  fiicdons  at  the  H6tel 
de  Ville.     Lamartine  got  upon  a  dragoon's  horse ;  that  of  an  officer  was 
farmiglit  to  Ledru  Rollin ;  young  Murat,  M.  de  Momay,  and  Falloux 
fionned  a  sta£P ;  and  Colonel  Goyon*s  reg^iment  of  dragoons  headed  the 
column,  which  advanced  along  the  quays  to  the  shouts  of  Vwe  VAs" 
tembUe  Nationale  !     Guerre  aux  FacHeux  !     For  a  moment  the  head  of 
Ae  ecdomn  was  thrown  back  by  the  mob  on  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve ;  but 
Lamartine^  imitating  a  movement  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  sent  detach- 
ments by  the  bye-streeis,  whilst  he  himself,  accompanied  by  Ledru  Rollin, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  main  column,  and  with  the  National 
Guards  and  Gardes  Mobiles  rushed  at  once  upon  the  H6tel  de  Ville^ 
which  smrendered  without  a  shot     Lamartine  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  and  the  heads  of  the  dubs  were  ariested 
and  conveyed  to  Vincennes.     The  next  moming  not  a  trace  remuned 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  which  had  filled  the  capital  with  con- 
sternation. 

No  sooner  had  this  cloud  dispersed,  than  another  and  a  more  sig- 
mficant  one  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Crenend  Cavaignac,  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  had  assumed  the  fimctions  of  minister  of  war,  widi 
that  firm  yet  modest  assurance  which  intimated  in  the  man  confi- 
dence in  his  aptitude.  The  assaults  to  which  the  Republic  had  been 
exposed,  indicated  the  imperious  necesrity  of  military  aid  to  protect  the 
Assembly  against  the  fiictions ;  and  these  military  precautions,  arranged 
bv  Lamartine,  were  received  without  opposition.  A  grand  military 
d£^y  took  place  on  the  21st  of  May;  300,000  bayonets  and  10,000 
Bwords  defiled  before  the  ministers  and  the  government.  Lamartine 
lays  he  also  was  there,  and  received  many  congratulations  and  a  few 
oowns  of  oak  from  the  hands  of  the  National  Guards  and  of  the  people. 
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But  his  popularity,  as  rapid  in  its  descent  as  it  had  been  slow  in  its  rise, 
was  already  on  the  wane,  and  fading^  away  before  the  resentments  of  the 
monarchical  party  and  the  threatening  agitations  of  the  Ultra- Republicans. 
The  national  ateliers  had  more  especially  assumed  the  character  of  a 
cloud,  tempest-laden,  even  in  the  hce  of  the  government.  The  exe- 
cutive began  to  contemplate  doing  away  with  this  grievance ;  dreading 
at  the  same  time  a  conflict,  or  at  least  a  most  formidable  resistance. 
The  20,000  idle  and  turbulent  men  composing  the  national  ateliers 
had  got  up  a  new  obstacle  to  the  Republic.  This  was  a  military  dictator- 
ship, with  the  name  of  Bonaparte  at  its  head.  "  We  are  induced  to 
believe,"  says  Lamartine,  *'  that  the  immense  popularity  of  the  name  of 
Napoleon  was  the  whole  of  the  conspiracy." 

Lamartine  felt  the  danger,  and  resolved  to  meet  it  with  energy.  He 
was  the  first  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  decree,  which  maintained  during 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  the  ostracism  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. ^'  He  was,  of  all  the  members  of  the  proscribed  dynasty,  the  one 
most  signalised  by  public  favour.  Heir  to  the  imperial  throne  by  virtue 
of  a  senatuS'Consulte,  this  prince,  little  known  and  unfairly  represented 
in  France,  was  the  only  one  who  had  attempted  to  establish  his  claim  to 
the  sovereignty  of  France  by  two  acts  which  nad  at  the  same  time  ensured 
his  reputation — his  imprisonment,  and  his  exile." 

The  moment  when  Lamartine  was  about  to  lay  the  decree  for  the  pro- 
scription of  the  prince  before  the  assembly,  word  was  brought  that  an 
officer  had  been  shot  by  a  Bonapartist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace.  This  was  a  great  opportunity,  and  Lamartine  made  the  most  of 
ity  and  the  decree  was  ratified  by  acclamation.  This  decree,  thus  obtained, 
was  changed  a  few  months  afterwards  into  the  election  of  the  proscribed 
prince  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  by  6,000,000  of  voices. 

Disorder,  turbulence,  and  anarchy,  continued  on  the  increase  in  Paris. 
General  Cavaignac  was  instructed  to  bring  the  divisions  of  the  army  of 
the  Alps  nearer  to  the  capital.  Everything  announced  an  outbreak, 
and  it  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  June,  at  ten  o^clock.  The 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of  the  idlers  supported  at  the  national 
expense,  by  sending  them  to  the  departments,  was  the  cause.  The  fiill 
of  Marie  and  of  Lamartine,  who  had  shown  most  determination  in  the 
endeavour  to  break  up  the  army  of  sedition,  was  resolved  upon.  The 
night  was  passed  in  preparations  on  both  sides.  The  morning  of  the 
23rd  opened  with  an  attack  upon  the  Luxembourg,  which  heang 
thwarted,  the  crowd  descended  upon  the  quays,  increased  there  and 
on  its  way  by  numbers  of  the  lower  classes.  The  National  Guard,  as 
has  been  so  often  said  before,  did  not  answer  the  summons  vnth  suffi- 
cient alacrity.  General  Cavaignac  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  bis 
troops  around  the  Tuileries,  the  Chambers,  and  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
The  H6tel  de  Ville  was  also  occupied  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  battalions 
under  General  Duvivier,  and  the  communication  between  the  two  was 
kept  upon  the  line  of  the  quays.  General  Damesne  was  placed  in  com- 
mand on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  as  to  the  Pantheon ;  General 
Lamorici^re  on  the  left;,  as  far  as  to  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau.  The  battle 
began  on  the  Boulevards,  where  two  barricades  were  carried  by  assault. 

^'  I  shall  not,  however,  relate,"  says  Lamartine,  ''  the  different  combats 
which  took  place  on  these  sad  days,  during  which  generals,  National 
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Goftnls,  soldiers,  and  stiU  more  especially  the  Garde  Mobile,  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  the  Arcnbishop  of  Paris  himself,  shed  their 
blood,  and  covered  their  country  with  mourning,  and  their  names  with 
g^ory.  Negrier,  Duvivier,  Lamorici^re,  Bedeau,  Br6a,  Bizio,  Domes, 
Lafontaine,  Lebreton,  Foucher,  Le  Frangois,  and  so  many  others,  marked 
with  their  generous  blood  the  pages  where  history  will  find  their  devotion 
recorded." 

The  sanguinary  victory  obtained  by  the  lovers  of  order  upon  this 
occasion  did  not  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  majority  in  the  National 
Assembly.  The  executive  government  was,  Lamartine  says,  '' un- 
justly" mistrusted,  and  the  very  next  morning  it  was  required  to  give 
in  its  resignation.  This  it  demurred  to  do  in  the  midst  of  danger  ;  but 
by  ten  o'clock,  the  Assembly  having  unanimously  conferred  the  civil 
power  upon  General  Cavaignac,  to  whom  all  military  power  had  been 
previously  conceded,  Lamartine  wrote  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  the 
following  letter  to  th^^ssembly : 

"Citizens  Repref'^^vatives, — ^The  commission  of  the  executive  power 
would  have  been  we^Tting  to  its  duties  and  its  honour  to  have  withdrawn 
before  a  sedition  a**'  I  a  public  danger :  it  only  retires  before  a  vote  of 
the  Assembly.  Ii>  giving  back  to  you  the  power  with  which  you  have 
invested  it,  it  re-enters  into  the  ranks  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  devote 
itself  with  you  to  the  common  danger  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic." 

Laniartine*s  high-flown  and  egotistical  narrative  of  his  own  brief  do- 
mination will  form  a  curious  chapter  in  history.  The  lasting  im- 
pression conveyed  by  it  is,  that  a  mere  constitutional-reform  move- 
ment waa  converted,  by  ill-judged  opposition,  by  the  existence  of  a 
predatory  party  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  great  cities,  and  by  want 
of  resolution  at  the  crisis,  into  a  Revolution.  The  revolution  accom- 
plished, Lamartine  and  his  colleagues  deserve  well  from  posterity  in  having 
placed  themselves  in  the  breach  between  society  and  lawlessness.  But 
their  g^at  fault  lay  in  spilling  so  much  blood  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
found  an  ideal  republic,  inconsistent  with  the  French  character. 

The  power  gained  by  the  talent,  aseal,  and  devotion  of  the  Provi- 
sional Grovemment,  used  for  the  restoration  of  a  legitimate  monarchy, 
would  have  saved  thousands  of  lives,  and  France  from  a  national  dictator- 
ship, though  not  from  war  without.  Lamartine  has  since  acknowledged, 
that  although  he  refused  to  interfere  in  the  Italian  question  unless  called 
upon,  he  would  have  interfered,  whether  called  upon  or  not,  if  he  had 
been  in  power  upon  the  invasion  of  Piedmont. 

Europe  has  thus  been  saved  from  a  general  war  only  by  change  of 
government,  and  at  a  time  when  the  great  French  apostle  of  peace  was 
at  the  head  of  foreign  affiurs.  How  long,  then,  can  peace  be  expected 
to  last,  under  a  power  supported  and  environed  by  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  past  military  glories,  or  under  the  undivided,  uncontrolled, 
and  unlimited  force  which  has  been  made  to  supersede  a  responsible 
moDazcfay ! 
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Leaving  the  small  township  of  Guildford,  briefly  described  in  our 
last,  the  traveller  passes  oyer  a  firm  natural  road,  chiefly  composed  of 
hard  clay,  with  occasional  patches  of  a  lighter  soil ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  four  miles  commences  upon  the  ascent  of  the  Darling  Range.  Here 
the  road  (Uverges  from  two  points  ;  the  right  leading  to  the  inland  town  of 
York,  and  the  left  to  the  fertile  and  picturesque  district  called  by  its 
native  name  Toodyay.  Let  us  in  the  course  of  our  exploration  take  the 
latter,  and  then,  returning  by  the  former,  a  ^r  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
of  judging  of  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  this  portion  of  the  settled 
districts. 

The  Darling  Range,  which  extends  north  and  south  for  nearly  300 
miles,  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains,  and  stand^^Uce  a  huge  buttress 
between  them  and  the  interior  of  the  land.     A  nin  scramble  it  is,  both 
for  man  and  horse,  to  g^in  the  summit  by  the  ^rcuitoua  rocky  path, 
traced  out  alone  by  the  drays  and  vehicles  of  the  settlers,  and  worn  here 
Und  there  by  the  passage  of  the  winter  rains.     To  the  newly-arrived 
emigrant,  who  has  gazed  so  long  o*er  the  monotonous  lowland  and  forest, 
and  looked  oftentimes  wistfully  at  these  distant  hills,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indescribable  joy  when  his  desires  are  at  length  accomplished,  and  he 
turns  to  gaze  upon   the  scene  beneath,  and   mark   the    aspect   of  a 
country  whose  beauties  and  resources  he  is  to  adopt,  and  add  his  mite 
towards  their  deyelopment.     Many  a  time  and  oft  is  he  destined  to  gaze 
from  this  eminence  on  each  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  turn 
with  either  pleasure  or  disgust  from  that  region  where  the  fi&te  of  his 
annual  exertions  and  hard  strivings  is  made  known,  and  the  meed  of 
necessary  civilisation  dispensed  to  him.     The  view  has  its  charms.     To 
the  left  may  be  seen  in  the  dim  distance  the  estuary  of  the  Swan,  and 
a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  white  buildings  of  Perth ;  to  the  right,  the  eye 
wanders  over  what  appears  to  be  a  boundless  forest,  broken  occasionaUy 
by  small  isolated  hills  covered  with  timber,  and  concealing  the  course  of 
the  river  and  the  innumerable  clearings  upon  its  banks.     It  is  a  solemn 
moment  for  the  emigrant,  to  stand  for  the  first  time  upon  the  highest 
eminence  which  his  adopted  country  affords,  and  catch  another  fiunt 
glimpse  of  that  remorseless  ocean  which  bore  him  for  so  many  anxious 
days  and  nights  on  its  fretful  and  unsleeping  bosom,  towards  the  new 
distant  haven  of  his  hopes  and  his  struggles  upon  earth.     At  such  a 
moment,  the  novelty  of  his  situation  raises  him  above  the  conflict  of 
emotions  wherein  the  past  and  present  are  fearfully  mingled, — and  lie 
would  fain  ask  that  the  future  might  be  made  known  to  him.     These 
suggestions  recur  painfully  to  the  writer  from   the  details  of  a  littk 
incident  which  occurred  to  him  on  his  first  visit  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  company  with  a  friend  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as  guide  during  the 
pilgrimage  through  which  the  reader  is  about  to  be  conducted.     We  left 
Guildford  ere  the  sun  had  risen  over  the  hUls,  on  a  bright  clear  morn- 
ing, such  as  can  scarcely  be  seen  except  in  Australia ;    and  mounted 
on  well-conditioned  steeds,  which  seemed  in  their  brute  natures  to  hail 
the  spirit   of  the  hour,  journeyed  towai^ds    the   foot   of  the   range. 
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By  tbe  side  of  the  road^  but  a  short  distance  from  the  township,  stood, 
encircled  bj  a  rail  fence,  a  small  and  ruined  bam,  or  primitive  awelling- 
house ;  and  through  the  rafters  of  the  partly  open  roof  arose  a  thin  wreath 
of  white  smoke,  announcing  the  temporary  fire  of  some  benighted  person, 
or  more  probably  wandering  native  family.     Our  companion  proposed 
that  we  should  light  that  unfailing  solace  of  the  bush,  the  pipe,  at  this 
BiBy  ere  we  were  fairly  on  our  journey,  and  had  encountered  the  noontide 
beat  of  the  day.     As  we  drew  up  to  the  shattered  tenement,  we  observed 
that  its  occupant  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  human  being,  of  an  appearance 
so  indescribable  that,  amid  the  dirty  whole  which  made  up  his  apparel 
and  fleshly  form,  but  little  could  be  distinguished  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  wore  a  light  battered  foraging  cap  upon  his  head,  and  undoubtedly 
seemed  as  forlorn  and  outcast — as  in  truth  he  was — as  human  being 
oould  by  his  frailties  or  infirmities  be  found,  subdued  and  punished.     The 
fire  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  creature  who  had  kindled  it ;  it  was 
made  up  dT  a  bundle  of  sticks  and.  reeds,  loosely  and  vaguely  piled  upon 
each  other  ;  and,  emitting  no  flame,  sent  up  into  the  still  morning  air  but 
a  fiiint  struggling  wreaui  of  vapour,  emblematic  of  the  fading  creature 
who  ere  our  arrival  stood  vacantly  gazing  at  its  tardy  progress  towards 
a  blaze.     He  seemed  to  be  without  food,  and  unencumbered  with  any- 
thing that  might  be  fondly  termed  property.     His  furtive  look,  and 
apparent  disinclination  to  anything  approaching  ordinary  communication, 
flpoke  volumes  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  years  of  heedless 
wandering  and  habitual  intemperance  had  reduced  him.     His  course  of 
life  since  his  xesidence  in  the  colony — if  it  could  be  presumed  that  he 
had  in  common  with  other  mortals  a  local  habitation  or  a  name — had 
been  taken  amid  the  most  unfrequented  wilds  of  the  territory,  in  slow 
and  solitary  search  for  the  rarest  seeds  and  botanical  specimens   for 
which  this  colony  has  long  been  celebrated  ;  at  times  partaking  of  the 
piimitive  fare  of  the  native  tribes,  but  more  frequently  drowning  the 
cares  and  the  disappointments  of  his  monotonous  existence  in  the  drunken 
revel  of  the  towns,  when,  by  the  fortunate  sale  of  the  materials  of  his 
labours,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  remaining  solace  of  his  life. 

Such  was  the  being  who  then  tended  to  the  travellers  a  mouldering 
ember  of  the  fire  for  the  purpose  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and,  having 
done  so,  he  shrank  instinctively  from  that  closer  inspection  which  is  so  hate- 
ful to  one  in  his  condition,  yet  so  natural  to  those  to  whom  such  charac* 
ters  are  objects  of  deep  and  painfiil  interest.  He  stooped  down,  and 
with  his  feeble  breath  commenced  to  blow  amidst  the  leaves,  which 
seemed  at  that  time  to  lack  their  wonted  sympathy  with  the  element 
glowing  beneath.  Not  wishing  to  draw  him  from  the  recluse  position 
which  was  evidently  a  matter  of  choice  and  feeling,  we  turned  hastily 
from  the  spot,  and  wishing  God  speed  him  on  hb  path,  however 
desolate  and  drear  that  path  might  be,  urged  our  horses  into  a  light 
canter  towards  the  hills.  We  thought  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  many 
which  surrounded  us  in  life,  how  true  is  the  language  of  the  poet,  when 
speaking  of  that  solitude  which  surpasses  all  other  descriptions  of  worldly 
iiolation: 

To  roam  about,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  to  bless  us — none  whom  we  can  bless! 

But  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  we  have  briefly  de- 
floibed,  tidings  were  brought  in,  we  believe  by  the  natives,  of  the  re- 
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mains  of  this  poor  creature  having  heen  found  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  tree 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  though  not  many  miles  from  the  township  we 
had  just  left.  It  was  winter  time,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rainy  season, 
when  a  frame  so  wasting  and  enfeebled  as  his  own  required  security  and 
shelter,  both  from  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  and  the  delu^  of 
moisture  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  everywhere  saturated  the 
surface  of  the  land.  In  some  wild  night,  when  the  howling  of  the  tem- 
pest was  lost  in  the  still  louder  roar  of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and  the 
gloom  occasionally  rent  by  the  vivid  glare  of  the  forked  lightning  which 
lent  additional  horrors  to  the  scene,  was  this  poor  houseless  wretch, 
stiffened  with  cold  and  convulsed  in  hopeless  agony,  yielding  up  his 
spirit  from   the  desolate  clay  which  for  months  and  years  delayed  to 

Eart,  yet  g^ve  oft-repeated  promise  of  speedy  dissolution.  And  why  was 
e  there?  Why,  at  such  a  season,  should  he  brave  the  dangers  with 
which  forms  of  hardy  bearing  shrank  from  contending?  For  the  bare 
pittance  of  his  precarious  livelihood — ^fbr  the  small  rewards  of  lonely, 
anxious  toil,  to  purchase  the  soul-destroying  drink,  the  necessary  sup- 
port of  his  declining  strength,  the  comfort  of  his  allotted  term.  In  his 
simple  history  there  appeared  nothing  to  superinduce  so  fatal  a  pre- 
dilection. He  had  been  many  years  in  the  settlement,  and  many 
before  his  disposition  and  character  fell  prostrate  beneath  the  load  of 
sorrow,  sickness,  and  desolation,  which  accrued  upon  his  increasing  depra- 
vity. Formerly  employed  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  he  had  been 
induced  to  accompany  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  avocations  in  a  new  field,  and  under  auspices  which  might 
be  said  to  be  most  favourable ;  yet  his  arrival  served  but  to  confirm  those 
previous  habits  which,  alas !  in  the  bright  climate  of  Australia,  are  but 
too  seductive — too  easily  provided — for  the  weakest  of  human  creatures 
to  withstand.  So  that,  after  a  career  of  habitual  debauch,  mingled  with 
privation  and  exposure  among  the  rocky  hills  and  damp  glades  in  search 
of  botanical  treasures,  he  gave  in  his  heart-sickening  end  but  a  melan- 
choly chapter  to  colonial  annals,  where  the  outcast  and  the  socially  ex- 
tinct forms  of  civilised  men  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  colonist,  and 
breathe  sad  warnings  to  posterity.  Here,  some  dreary  hollow  in  the 
mountains  tells  its  tale  of  deep  revenge  or  fiital  encounter  with  the 
savage  races  ;  there,  some  lonely  spot  in  the  trackless  forest  marks  where 
the  bones  of  some  lost  traveller  whitened  for  years  ere  they  were  disco- 
vered :  all  speak,  like  so  many  landmarks,  to  succeeding  generations. 

But  we  left  the  reader  on  the  summit  of  the  first  line  of  hills  of  the 
Darling  Range,  and  must  hasten  to  conduct  him  on  his  journey.  As 
far  as  can  be  discovered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  road, 
the  land  upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  or  gullies  of  the  ranges  appears 
useless  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Large  masses  of  granite  with  quarts 
pebbles  may  occasionaUy  be  seen ;  and  when  this  is  not  prominent,  an 
ironstone  country  covered  with  fine  stately  timber  is  met  with,  relieving 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  otherwise  forbidding  aspect  of  the  range ; 
for  be  it  known  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  settler  to  dwell  upon  the  avail- 
o^/e  portions  of  territoxy,  and,  caring  little  for  the  picturesque  unless  it  be 
alHea  to  fertility,  to  pass  over  unheeded  many  pleasing  features  of  the 
country.  The  road  is  one  continuous  hill  and  dale,  uncheered  by  the 
<<  dealing^'  of  the  settler,  though  much  that  is  now  passed  by  may,  at  a 
future  time,  be  turned  to  account     At  the  end  of  about  twenty  miles  the 
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first  sign  of  the  presence  of  civilised  man  in  the  wilderness  of  forest  meets 
the  yiewy  and  the  primitive  little  inn  of  Balup  appears  in  sight.  The 
site  of  this  small  roadside  inn  and  farm  was  selected  from  the  superior 
qualities  of  a  patch  of  slope  hordering  a  streamlet  called  the  Wooriloo ; 
and  which,  having  heen  adopted  as  the  '^  half-way  house''  of  the  settlers, 
had  heen  cultivated  with  considerahle  care,  and  yielded  abundantly  for  the 
general  wants  of  the  occupiers,  whose  livelihood  more  particularly 
depended  upon  the  profits  of  tne  small  business  afforded  by  this  hne  of  traffic 
with  the  interior.  The  dwelling-house  and  land  adjoining  were  then 
tenanted  by  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  who  attended  to  the  cares  of  the 
household  and  the  wants  of  their  customers,  as  well  as  to  the  manufac- 
ture, whenever  their  leisure  would  permit,  of  flowers  constructed  with  the 
feathers  of  the  parrot,  paroquet,  and  other  birds  of  rare  plumage,  and  often 
to  the  small  and  beautiful  tippet  which  is  formed  with  considerable  labour 
of  the  pink  down  of  the  white  cockatoo.  These  articles  are  sold  to  passers 
by,  and  form  such  presents  for  England  as  display  to  the  good  people  at 
home  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  southern  land. 

After  leaving  this  small  hostelry,  where  excellent  accommodation  for 
the  place  and  season  is  afforded,  the  road  becomes  more  picturesque  in 
character,  the  ranges  more  abrupt,  the  gullies  deeper,  and  the  slopes  more 
precipitous  and  rocky.  Towards  sunset  many  of  the  views  thus  afforded 
oad  even  a  romantic  character,  and  spoke  of  the  time  when  civilised  man  had 
never  planted  foot  in  this  domain,  and  the  savage  rarely.  Again  the  scenery 
brightened,  and  our  companion  reining  up  at  a  turn  of  the  high  pass  down 
which  we  were  slowly  and  cautiously  proceeding,  commanded  us  in  a  voice 
which  might  have  belonged  to  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  himself,  to 
alight,  and  render  obeisance  to  the  first  sign  of  a  rich  and  fertile  territory; 
which  sign  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  small  and  delicately-scented  tree, 
called  from  the  odour  of  its  wood  the  violet.  After  the  long  sameness  of 
the  forest  ranges  we  were  but  too  glad  to  hail  anything  that  in  a  small 
deg^ree  denoted  change ;  and  shortly  after  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  some 
hnndreds  of  feet  beneath,  burst  upon  the  sight.  This  fertilising  river, 
which  is,  in  fioct,  the  main  tributary  of  the  Swan,  was  meandering  gently 
between  rich  flats  of  alluvial  soil ;  and  herds  of  fat  cattle  were  quietly 
browsing  upon  its  pastures,  or  standing  in  pleasing  groups  upon  the 
shady  sides  of  the  surrounding  hills.  At  length,*  on  the  opposite  bank, 
relieving  the  eye  of  the  monotonous  forest-clad  hills  around,  rose  sub- 
stantial iarm-buildings,  and  next  fields  of  waving  com  burst  in  all  their 
verdant  freshness  upon  the  sight.  If  there  be  an  indescribable  charm  in 
taming  from  civilisation  to  Nature  in  her  solitudes,  and  then,  long  absent 
with  her,  to  feel  the  requirements  of  the  heart,  and  retrace  our  steps ; 
surely  there  can  be  nothing  more  deeply  soothing  to  the  mind  than  the 
sight  of  a  dwelling  rising  from  out  the  primeval  forest,  surrounded  by 
those  contrasts  which  speak  of  man's  dominion  and  his  necessary  pre- 
sence. If  such  contrasts  be  pleasing  where  the  clandestine  efforts  of  art 
can  be  seen  and  traced,  what  can  be  more  gratifying  than  those  which 
Australia  herself  voluntarily  offers  ?  Peculiar  in  me  constmction  of  her 
territory  and  in  the  disposition  of  her  land,  whether  fertile  or  barren,  she 
presents  a  series  of  continued  contrasts  to  the  gaze  of  the  explorer, 
which  fill  his  heart  with  alternate  emotions,  and  send  him  onward  from 
plain  to  forest,  from  desolate  tracts  to  rich  alluvial  lands,  delighted  and  full 
of  wonder.     Here  we  had  left  a  long  dreary  road,  whose  monotony  had 
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been  bnt  once  broken  for  more  than  fifty  miles ;  and  were,  like  to  a  scene 
on  the  stage,  in  the  heart  of  a  district  filled  with  rich  variety  of  animal 
life.  On  one  occasion  the  peculiarity  of  condition  of  an  old  decayed 
stump  was  brought  under  notice.  It  stood  by  the  wayside^  was  to  all 
appearance  hollowed  throughout,  both  by  age  and  the  labours  of  the  ant ; 
yet  from  the  highest  remaining  portion  of  its  trunk  sprang  a  small  and 
flourishing  tree  of  a  different  species  altogether,  the  seed  of  which  had 
been  blown  there  by  the  wind. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Avon  ia  moderately  well  settled.  Passing  the 
fiirm,  first  displayed  by  the  limits  of  the  high  road,  the  river  is  traced 
onward,  windmg  in  a  serpentine  form  amid  lofty  picturesque  hills,  among 
which  are  several  promising  estates ;  when  the  country  becomes  more 
open,  the  valleys  wider,  and  the  larger  hills  more  isolated  m  position.  One 
estate  in  particular,  the  property  of  a  retired  army-captain,  embosomed 
amid  high  rocky  ranges  intersecting  one  another  at  all  points,  Apoke  of 
the  rich  and  varied  deposits  of  soil  which  may  be  found  in  these  primitive 
valleys.  As  the  country  became  more  open,  the  ride  ak>nff  the  river^a 
bank  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  level  natural 
roads,  which  might  be  well  compared  with  the  small  avenues  leading 
up,  in  the  pride  of  centuries,  to  some  of  the  rural  seats  of  England.  At 
length  we  arrived  at  a  beautiful  little  farm,  kept  by  a  very  hsffd-working 
and  worthy  man,  who  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  labourer  to  that  of  sub* 
stantial  farmer — or  yeoman,  if  it  please  better :  but  on  that  we  shall  adc 
permiwion  to  read  a  lesson  hereafter.  This  homestead  stands  upon  the 
light  bank  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  seen,  spread  out 
in  all  its  luxuriance  beneath  the  feet  dP  a  huge  mount,  the  more  highly 
cultivated  estate  of  a  retired  naval  officer.  At  the  working  farmer^s  snug 
and  unpretending  dwelling  we  quartered  for  the  night ;  and  while  the 
wife  busied  herself  in  the  labours  of  unvarying  colonial  hospitality,  we 
had  leisure  to  gaze  upon  the  different  matters  around  us,  which  ptsonly 
marked  the  frugal  and  respectable  habits  of  the  people.  The  building 
itself  was  formed  in  the  usual  manner— of  clay  external  walls  of  moderate 
thickness,  partitioned  off  in  the  interior  into  two  compartments  forming 
the  bed-room  and  the  sitting-room :  in  fact,  the  general  run  of  fsxair 
houses  are  so  much  of  this  character,  that  we  will  more  minutely  describe 
tfaepresent,  which  will  serve  for  all  the  rest. 

The  most  approved  method  of  constructing  the  walls  and  out-buildingB 
of  colonial  homesteads,  is  by  the  use  of  '*  wattle  and  dab,"  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mixture  of  stiff  clay,  in  which  the  small 
leaves  and  fibres  of  the  wattle  tree  are  plentifully  mingled.  This  being 
finished,  a  common  rafter  roof  of  extraordinary  pitch  is  then  raised  upon 
the  walls,  and  the  whole  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.  If  the  walla  be 
tolerably  thick,  nothing  can  surpass  the  coolness  of  these  dwellings ;  and* 
g^amished  according  to  financial  ciroumstances  with  the  simple  comforts 
of  cottage  life,  the  whole  will  fonn  an  abode  which,  if  not  luxurious,  la 
at  least  unpretending  and  all-sufficient.  The  floors  are  usually  those 
which  Nature  provided ;  and,  when  kept  cleanly  swept,  and  covered  with 
that  excellent  and  cool  kind  of  matting  which  is  procured  from  the  Eas^ 
are  not  wanting  in  convenience  or  comfort.  Such  is  the  simple  home- 
stead: the  more  blessed  of  the  settled  community  live  in  habitations 
constructed  after  European  fashions.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
former  are  matters  of  after-consideration— 'sometimes  fitted  up  with 
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hzarioas  glasfi,  at  others  with  hat  the  simple  shutter — ^wlule  each  it 
osuallj  kept  open  throughout  the  day,  for  the  free  circulatioii  of  air,  and 
the  occasional  passage  of  more  enterprising  ants  and  poultry. 

The  dwelling  wherein  we  passed  the  night  was  of  this  simple  desciip- 
tion :  the  usual  trophies  of  the  farm  were  hung  around  and  from  the 
rafters;  and  the  walls  were,  moreover,  adorned  with  a  few  wondrous 
efforts  of  art,  of  a  date  heyond  record,  and  dimly  displaying  sea-fights 
of  a  singularly  smoky  and  sanguinary  character.  Wandering  out  beneath 
the  pale  moon  ere  we  retired  to  rest,  when  the  sound  of  the  night-breeze 
alone  disturbed  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  and  the  dark  outline 
of  the  mount  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  gave  as  it  were  a  curtain 
to  the  picture  which  the  lovely  night  had  spread  before  us,  we  re- 
member turning  over  and  over  again  in  our  mind  the  many  so-called 
blesong^  of  civOisation  which  were  &r  off  in  another  hemisphere,  and  at 
that  hour  waking  into  renewed  activity  and  life.  We  thought  of  the 
great  sacrifices  which  men  are  said  to  make  when  they  abandon  the 
homes  of  thdr  fathers  to  seek  a  worid  elsewhere, — subsistence,  and  even 
lu^ipiness,  beyond  the  pale  of  European  test  and  experience.  No  ballsy 
BO  routs,  no  theatres,  no  gay  pageantry  were  here  ;  no  absorbing 
political  strife,  to  shake  an  ambitious  worid  at  the  newly-reclaimed  An- 
tipodes. There  was  the  planet  which  reigned  over  aU,  and  viewed  all 
in  her  appointed  course :  but  nothine:  furnished  a  clue  to  the  mystery — 
Here  we^  we,  »>d  whei^  wne  oor  ^  ?-»  a  Und  where  yei»  must 
eiapee  ere  civilisation  can  engraft  its  diseases  and  its  antidotes^— can 
dissolve  the  barrier,  and  render  each  like  unto  the  other!  And  then  we 
tamed  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  quiet  homestead,  where  every 
daily  occupation  had  ceased,  and  nought  moved  save  the  restless  house- 
dog, who,  not  satisfied  unless  all  were  as  still  as  death,  wandered  to 
and  fro,  searching  here  and  sniffing  there  in  his  fussy  guardianship,  and 
eoming  anon  to  poke  his  cold  nose  against  our  baud,  in  expectation  of 
a  patronising  caress.  The  scene  was  eminently  tranquil,  and  we  could 
aH  love  it — if  we  could  forget.  Yes,  if  we  could  forget  the  old  ambi- 
tion— the  fabled  destiny  of  our  early  and  late  imaginings ;  if  we  could 
believe  in  primitive  life,  its  unfluttering  thoughts,  its  peaceful  though 
lowly  inspiration!  If  the  emigrant  accomplish  these,  he  is  safe :  if  not, 
they  are  to  him  the  ever  living  fountains  of  disaster — the  cup  whose 
dr^  are  wormwood,  to  be  drained  hourly,  daily,  yearly. 

The  morning  sun  had  not  risen  when  we  sprang  from  our  couch  to 
tiy  conjecture  at  a  different  season.  The  dawn  was  more  beautiful  than 
tro  night.  We  were  in  a  totally  different  country  to  any  yet  experienced 
sinoe  our  residence  in  the  colony.  It  was  all  good  seal,  all  verdure,  all 
picturesque  mounts,  and  here  and  there  careful  cidtivation.  There 
was,  however,  barely  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  which  might  be 
housed  and  nourished  in  pride  and  plenty  in  thb  smiling  wilderness  ;  the 
boundary  lines  of  innumerable  untenanted  grants  had  been  already  passed, 
and  were  still  viable :  there  were  many  to  inhabit,  but  none  to  claim 
Aem  by  the  &ir  title  of  labour  dispensed  and  bestowed.  The  cattle 
were  asking  in  the  most  earnest  and  feeling  manner  for  their  daily 
liberty  of  the  pasture ;  and  the  sheep  were  bleating  in  their  innocent 
way  for  the  glades  and  hills  around :  all  spoke  of  peace,  plenty,  and 
harmless,  happy  enjoyment.  Again  we  asked  if  the  mind  could 
chfltish  tliese  things,  and  deem  them  great  and  enough;   and   stiH 
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the  puzzled  brain  refused  to  work.  The  senses,  in  truth,  were  all  alive, 
and  quaffing  deeply  of  the  novelty  and  real  pleasure  of  the  scene ;  and 
we  had  scarcely  commenced  upon  the  contest  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner,  when  our  companion  called  us  in  to  breakfast,  in  order  to 
make  an  early  start  before  the  sun  had  risen  far  into  the  heavens.  So 
we  must  do  so  anon. 

Following  the  course  of  our  journey,  which  now  lay  towards  the  York 
district,  we  traversed  many  miles  of  open  woodland,  and  then  turned  once 
more  into  the  ranges,  till  at  last  we  halted  at  a  hilly  road  overlooking  the 
beautiful  estate  called  by  its  native  name  Mokine,  and  which  takes  up  a 
rich  narrow  vale  extending  about  six  miles.  The  whole  of  this  was  com- 
prised in  two  small  farms ;  that  is,  it  was  so  divided,  and  with  the  compa- 
ratively few  acres  under  cultivation  might  be  said  to  be  a  waste  inviting 
population  and  tillage.  Enclosed  by  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  there  lie 
about  8000  acres  of  rich  arable  land  with  abundant  springs;  and  we  have 
thus  dwelt  upon  it  to  show  one  single  instance  of  the  state  of  abeyance 
in  which  most  of  the  estates  of  the  colony  remain  at  this  hour.  The 
remainder  of  the  route  to  the  township  of  York  passes  through  a  more 
level  country,  where  the  lands  of  smaller  settlers  lie ;  and  cultivated  plots 
follow  in  succession,  though  the  traveller  is  wearied  in  passing  over,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  the  idle  wastes  termed  large  grants,  which 
effectually  lock  up  the  resources  of  this  naturally  fertue  region.  At 
length  you  arrive  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  Mount  Bakewell  Range ;  and 
passing  down  the  gorge  on  the  opposite  side,  an  extensive  and  pleasing 
view  of  the  small  township  and  farms  around  is  disclosed. 

York  is  more  famous  for  what  it  is  to  be  than  its  present  actual 
advancement.  There  are  but  few  houses  in  it  at  present,  and  these  are 
chiefly  inns,  the  barracks  of  a  small  detachment  of  military,  a  lock-up, 
and  the  abodes  and  workshops  of  a  few  mechanics,  who  subsist  upon  the 
employment  afforded  them  by  the  settlers  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
From  their  small  numbers,  these  workmen  are  too  often  found  to  be  a 
lazy,  extortionate  set ;  but  competition  will  soon  check  them.  This  town 
is  situated  on  a  level  plain  in  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  colony* 
Annual  races  are  held ;  and  several  societies  are  in  the  habit  of.  holding 
their  periodical  meetings  here.  From  its  central  situation,  and  the  before- 
mentioned  superiority  of  lands  in  and  around  it,  York  will  at  some  not 
far  distant  day  become  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  district.  The 
principal  inn,  styled  the  York  Hotel,  was  kept  by  a  person  who  had 
risen  £rom  the  ranks  of  the  labouring  class;  and  afforded  another  instance 
among  the  many  which  show  that  new  countries  are  highly  beneficial  to 
all  who  are  disposed  to  work  themselves-* and  to  such  alone — of  what  may 
be  accomplished  where  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  an  old  country  are 
cast  aside  and  abandoned.  The  township  itself  is  environed  with  hills, 
the  loftiest  of  which  is  the  before-mentioned  Mount  BakewelL 

The  lands  were  well  cultivated  in  and  around,  and  the  spot  appeared  to 
be  well  adapted  for  an  inland  residence  for  Indian  visitors ;  good  society 
and  excellent  natural  roads  being  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
There  is  one  farm  in  particular,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bakewelli 
which  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  is  tenanted  by  two  industrious  young 
men,  who  came  to  the  colony  originally  with  little  pecuniary  means 
either  to  spend  or  to  invest.  After  some  few  years  passed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  othersi  they  began,  as  it  is  tenned,  *'  to  feel  their  legs ;"  and  meeting 
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with  an  advantageous  improving  lease,  had  rendered  a  desert  spot  not 
onlj  fertile,  but  adorned  with  some  of  the  most  solid  and  durable  erec- 
tions it  was  our  good  fortune  to  note.  The  dwelling-house  was  of  supe- 
lior  construction ;  it  had  its  detached  kitchen,  store,  granary,  and  bam, 
together  with  a  substantial  stock-yard  and  stabling ;  while  the  only  pri- 
midve  piece  of  machinery  attached  was  a  wool-press,  the  power  of  which 
was  produced  firom  a  huge  branch  of  a  tree, .  alternately  hoisted  and 
lowered  over  the  lid  of  the  box  containing  the  wool.  In  all  cases,  it 
may  be  said,  where  the  produce  of  an  establishment  will  not  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  usual  screw-press,  this  contrivance  answers  every  purpose  to 
which  it  can  be  applied. 

We  rested  here  some  few  days,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  these 
intelligent  and  thrifty  working  men;  and  during  that  period  scrambled 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Bakewell,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conning 
tile  ^*  Surveyor's  Tree,"  which,  from  its  history,  was  an  affair  of  im- 
portance. It  is  ever  memorable  to  the  colonist,  as  having  been  the 
centre  of  the  first  great  survey  which  was  held  in  early  years  in  this 
part  of  the  countiy,  long  ere  the  ploughman  or  the  shepherd  had 
exercised  their  appointed  tasks  over  wilds  which,  since  their  creation, 
had  been  accumulating  the  riches  of  vegetable  decay.  The  view 
k)oks  fiir  into  the  settled  district,  and  amply  repays  the  struggles  of 
ascent.  The  Surveyor's  Tree  bore  many  initials  carved  and  painted 
thereon ;  it  was  evidently  a  prominent  mark  in  the  survey,  as  it  peers 
over  ■  numerous  ranges  of  hills^  which  throughout  the  whole  district 
appear  of  less  elevation.  Like  many  an  Australian  scene,  this  lost  much 
ot  its  varied  richness  in  the  general  sombre  colouring^  of  the  >  foliage, 
though  even  that  was  occasionidiy  relieved  by  the  graceiul  and  evergreen 
leaf  of  the  violet-wood.  At  some  not  hr  distant  day,  this  now  insignifi- 
cant spot  will  hear  from  afiir  the  distant  hum  of  busy  active  life,  when 
the  vaJley  of  the  Avon  shall  nourish  the  frugal  industry  and  unambitious 
longings  of  a  homely  yet  cultivated  population  ;  when  Britain  shall 
proudly  say,  and  say  in  truth,  pointing  to  her  Ragged  Schools,  and  the 
&iriy  applied  bounties  of  those  Univensties  which  are  the  property  of 
her  nation,  that  education  has  accomplished  this,  and  that  the  transfusion 
of  its  vitality  has  forestalled  the  very  rudiments  of  civilisation.  The 
most  remote  islands  and  hitherto  forbidding  spots  upon  the  earth  yet  to 
be  peopled,  and  manv  already  in  the  process,  might  thus  early  germinate 
the  secils  of  social  wisdom  and  real  happiness,  and  render  that  expatria- 
tion, which  even  now  is  clouded  with  a  thousand  regrets,  misapprehen- 
sions,, and  domestic  as  well  as  intellectual  losses,  a  giving  way  alone  to 
the  destiny  of  an  overpopulated  country  —  a  change  rather  in  name, 
beneficial  m  most^  and  probably  in  all,  cases. 

Leaving  this  townsmp,  there  is  a  road  direct  to  Guildford,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Toodyay  district,  althotigh  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
so  hilly  and  rugged,  or  to  present  so  many  difficulties  in  the  shape  of 
gullies  and  watercourses  to  the  traveller  ;  for  in  many  parts  it  is  as  even 
as  a  plain,  though  the  whole  passes  through  a  monotonous  and  unwatered 
countiy.  The  first  object  of  interest  to  be  met  with  is  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  a  watering-place  for  the  travelling  teams  of  the  settiers.  It  owes 
its  present  title  to  general  good  taste  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world, 
for  it  originally  bore  the  name  of  the  man  who  first  formed  a  rude  reser- 
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-voir  of  water  at  the  spot.  He  was  an  Irishman,  of  the  naine  of  Ronayne--*' 
a  8iin{^e  shepherd;  and  the  rude  work  of  his  hands  is  thus  dignified  by  a 
title  romantic  and  euphonious.  Resting  here  bat  a  space,  we  arrived  at 
the  half-way  house,  which  is  about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  township  of 
York.  This  is  upon  a  small  estate  of  moderatehr  £ur  land,  purdiased 
for  the  purposes  of  an  inn ;  it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  the  ei^oes  from 
which  are  very  singular.  We  recollect  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
barking  of  a  dog  on  one  occasion.  As  we  approached  this  midway 
resting-pbce  for  travellers,  a  tree,  called  the  Wmte  Gum,  and  said  to 
be  a  sure  indication  of  the  vkanity  of  springs  of  water,  told  us  that  the 
locality  had  been  chosen  for  this  particular  and  essential  advantage. 
The  lowing  of  oxen,  and  the  hum  of  distant  yoioes,  weleomed  us  joyfully 
to  this  rude  approach  at  civilisation ;  and  if  an  inn  be  a  glad  and  pleasing 
sight  to  the  tued  traveller  in  £ngland,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in 
Australia,  when  it  comes  in  its  solitariness  at  last  upon  the  sight — ^the 
only  object  denoting  human  presenoe  and  human  aid  within  a  dressy 
wild,  traversed  hour  after  hour  I  "  Excellent  forethought  of  Nature !"  we 
Uki  prone  to  exclaim,  on  reaching  this  central  oasis  in  the  seeming  desert^ 
along  which  we  had  already,  and  were  still  destined  to  hold  a  BoHtaxy 
and  cheerless  path.  Lone  haven  of  rest,  planted  here  that  the  weaxy 
settler  might  regale  and  repose  I  It  was  not  long  before  all  that  apper- 
tained to  the  [^pot  was  revealed  to  us:  on  dther  hand  of  the  small 
declivity  verging  from  the  main  road  were  several  small  buildings, 
chiefly  stabling  and  stockyards,  adapted  for  the  aecommodation  of  visitors  i 
and  beyond  this,  frusing  the  approach,  stood  the  small  tenement  styled 
the  inn ;  the  whole  forming  an  unpretending  court-yard  orhalting-plaoe. 
In  and  about  this  locality  were  to  be  seen  drays,  harness,  and  yddng* 
gear;  the  fomer  loaded  with  produce  for  the  market,  or  more  fre- 
quently with  articles  of  domestie  use  and  consumption  from  the  town  of 
Perth,  en  rmtie  to  the  settled  districts.  The  inn  itself  was,  upon  the 
whole,  of  very  fragile  construction :  it  was  of  wood  and  bride  ;  and  but 
for  the  general  security  of  its  position,  environed  by  gentle  acdivitiei^ 
and  protected  by  the  huge  buttresses  of  the  forest,  it  might  long  ere  that 
time  have  groaned  and  sluTered — ^nay,  perhaps  frdlen — before  some  huge 
blast,  sweeping  in  the  winter  months  over  forest  and  hill.  It  was  white-p 
washed  inside  and  out ;  and  havine*  a  profusion  of  green  Venetian 
shutters,  particulariy  on  the  garden  side,  looked  smart  enough.  Theve 
was  one  general  apartment  for  visitors,  stubbornly  and  substantially  frr- 
nished,  defying  the  utmost  efforts  of  heavy-nailed  stock  boots,  or  the 
destructive  propensities  of  the  more  wayward  loungers;  leading  from 
this  were  two  or  three  small  dormitories ;  and  about  the  centre,  a  door 
opening  upon  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the  garden.  This  garden, 
which  is  the  most  interesting  feature  m  the  place,  was  well  laid  out,  and 
with  considerable  taste :  the  soil  appeared  to  be  good,  and  a  small  spring 
of  the  purest  water  trickled  unceasingly  down  the  slope  imon  which  it 
lay.  On  the  opposite  hill  to  this,  wh^  was  divided  fimn  that  on  which 
we  stood  by  a  small  watercourse,  frequently  dry,  appeared  a  few  acres  of 
cultivated  land.  Poultry  and  pigs  were  prevalent,  and  nought  appeared 
wanting  either  to  our  comfort  or  convoiience.  In  early  days,  and 
especially  during  the  season  of  the  York  races,  when  numbm  flock  over 
from  the  capital,  and  even  from  the  South,  this  littie  inn  has  been  the 
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aoene  of  many  a  wild  revel,  and  of  much  redden  extrayagance.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  it  was  occupied  hj  a  few  young  settlers  of  more 
scaler  moody  either  going  down  to  the  capital  or  returning  thence  ;  and 
who  were  partaking  of  a  quiet  supper  of  kangaroo  steaks  as  we  arrived^ 
whidi  was  just  at  sunset,  and  in  the  short  twilight  which  distinguishes 
these  vq;ioas. 

Leaving  the  half-way  house,  no  ohject  of  interest  appears  on  the  road : 
still  the  same  monotonous  hill,  gully,  and  rock,  with  a  burning  sua 
overhead,  hut  slightly  shaded  by  l£e  trees — until  at  length  you  arrive  at 
the  toll-bar,  Mahogany  Creek.  This  latter  place  is  miserable  enough^ 
with  a  doubtful  supply  of  water  in  the  summer  season,  and  barely  enough 
good  land  for  a  toudl  garden.  Passing  this,  and  for  about  four  miles, 
we  ovwtook  the  dray  of  a  settler,  and  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  Green  Mount,  not  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  described  at  the 
commencement  of  our  journey,  and  bearing  the  same  features  of  land- 
scape. Here  we  left  the  teams  to  rest  awhile,  and  proceeded  upon  the 
level  pretty  road  leading  to  Guildford ;  thus  returning  to  Perth  as  we  had 
left  it. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Darling  Range— 
whidi  valleys  are  very  small,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  hills  of  which 
it  is  composed  intersecting  each  other  at  all  points — that  it  is  generally 
good ;  but  there  is  an  abeeooe  of  water,  and  in  many  places  a  poisonous 
plant  which  wiH  destroy  sheep,  though  cattle,  we  understand,  are  safe  from 
its  effscte.  The  latter  is  a  greater  drawback  than  the  former,  as,  by  dint 
of  a  little  well-applied  perseverance  and  labour,  reservoirs  may  be  easily 
eonstmcted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  time  to  come,  when  tb^ 
country  shall  become  more  populated,  many  a  lovely  spot,  here  embosomed 
and  shut  out  save  to  the  denizens  of  the  wild,  will  bear  a  smiling  home- 
stead and  farm  ;  indeed,  many  that  we  have  ourselves  seen,  and  where  a 
temporaiy  bivouac  has  been  formed,  have  caused  us  to  linger  ere  we 
resigned  to  its  primitive  state  so  lovely  a  locality.  There,  indeed,  we 
felt  the  certain  melancholy  about  traveUing,  which  none  can  experience 
save  those  who  roll  along  over  sea  or  plain,  marking  the  domains  which 
man  is  to  inherit  dT  the  Earth.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  part  from  any  spot, 
no  matter  where,  which  has  interested  us  by  some  peculiarity  of  feature  or 
dicumstance  of  social  life ;  it  is  sad  to  mark  each  footfall  on  a  sod  £Eur 
distant  firom  a  gay  and  thoughtless  world,  and,  leaving  each  departing 
step^  to  reflect,  as  the  eye  oft  wanders  backward,  that  we  shall  probably 
pass  its  precincte  no  more  :  it  is  then  we  almost  resolve  to  demand  it  of 
Nature,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  a  future  speedy  possession. 

Such  are  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony.     Let  us  next  traverse 
its  southern  and  sea-board  portion. 
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Chapter  V. 

MOKSIEUB  CASIMIR  BLONDEAU   VISITS    THE   THAMES   TUNNEL  AND  THE 
JUNK,  AND  AFTERWARDS  DINES  AT  BLACKWALL. 

We  resume  our  narrative  from  the  journal  of  our  enterprising  young 
friend. 

**  Again  a  beautiful  day.  In  good  spirits  we  rise,  after  that  delightful 
Cremome  sotriCy  and,  not  unregardful  of  breakfast,  prepare  for  fresh  ad- 
ventures. Some  of  our  companions  relate  wonderAil  things  of  Tunnel 
and  Docks,  which  create  in  my  bosom  an  eternal  longing  to  witness  them. 
It  is  decided  that  a  party  of  eight,  of  whom  Monsieur  Choppin  forms 
one,  and  which  I  accompany,  shall  at  once  visit  those  strange  places. 
But,  to  see  all  of  the  grand  fast-flowing  rirer  that  is  possible,  we  deter- 
mine to  part  from  the  Hungerford  Suspensions-Bridge.  A  quick  'bus 
conveys  us  once  more  through  Temples-bar  and  Strand.  We  alight,  and 
enter  a  noble  market,  principally  renowned  for  fishes.  Salmon,  large  as 
ourselves,  are  lying  flat  upon  marble  beds;  some  have  been  guillotined ;  of 
others  remain  but  the  taib :  their  flesh  is  a  rich  fire-colour.  Here  too 
are  monster  turbots,  which  twenty  men  cannot  at  one  meal  devour. 
Lobsters  of  gigantic  size,  their  heads  bristling  with  spear-points  and 
armed  with  biting  fangs,  in  scaly  armour  of  a  blackish  blue,  struggle  in 
huge  panniers  which  we  will  not  approach  too  nearly.  Multitudes  of 
other  nshes  abound,  the  names  of  which  it  is  hard  to  give,  for  in  Paris 
only  upon  the  table  do  we  know  them,  disguised  by  the  art  of  cooks. 
Some  eels  we  recognise,  and  red-herrings,  but  many  continue  unknown ; 
in  vain  we  look  for  the  tunny,  so  nobly  presented  in  the  grand  picture 
of  Joseph  Vemet ;  he  is  not  to  be  seen. 

"  While  we  are  gazing  in  wonder,  a  loud  but  friendly  voice  salutes  our 
ears:  we  look  around;  Mr.  Brassbridge  is  there,  the  man  of  cotton  and 
dollars  with  whom  we  have  made  the  voyage  on  the  railroad  from  Dover 
to  London.  He  shakes  each  of  us  by  the  hand  many  times,  exclaiming 
*  Howdydoo !'  the  short  but  expressive  English  word  of  polite  inquiiy 
afler  health.  Great  pleasure  is  on  his  face;  he  has  been  to  Liverpool 
and  back  since  last  we  saw  him;  cotton,  he  says,  is  greatly  up;  he  has 
sold  many  bales  {hallots\  and  made  *  a  good  stroke  of  busmess.'  (11  a 
touchi  enormhnent)  He  inquires  where  we  are  going?  '  To  Tunnel 
and  Docks,'  I  reply.  '  Til  show  you,*  briefly  he  exclaims.  Then,  with 
a  look  of  interrogation,  '  Fond  of  fish  ?'  he  asks.  '  But  yes,'  I  exclaim, 
and  Monsieur  Choppin  loudly  echoes  me,  ^  We  love  him  much.'  '  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is' — {Je  vais  vous  expliquer  Taffoire) — ^replies  Brass- 
bridge  ;  '  you  fellows  shall  dine  with  me  at  Blackwall.  1*11  stand  Sam.  (A 
moile  regal.)  We'll  see  the  Tunnel  and  Docks  and  everything,  and  then 
you  shall  pitch  into  (attaquer)  the  white-lMut.   What  do  you  say,  hey  ?' 

''We  comprehend  this  frank  and  generous  hospitality;  to  renise  it  is 
impossible  ;  bowing  we  say  '  Yes,  yes,'  and  on  the  face  of  Monsieur 
Choppin  are  bright  gleams  of  a  lively  satisfaction.  '  Come  along,  then,' 
exclaims  Brassbridge.  I  take  his  arm ;  the  rest  follow  in  a  faist  walk, 
and  soon  we  are  on  the  Suspensions-Bridge.  At  the  first  pier  some  steps 
conduct  us  to  a  platform,  where  again  are  the  maisonneUe^  of  pikemen, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  pass  till  we  have  purchased  our  tickets.  Mon- 
sieur Choppin  would  advance  to  pay  for  die  party,  but  such  a  thing  is  not 
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he&id  of  hy  Brassbridge.  '  <  I  firaak  you  all'— («/e  paie  pour  tout-le-monde) 
— ^he  says,  rattling  the  heavy  dolluv  in  the  pocket  of  hia  pantaloon;  and 
not  nnreluctantly  Monsieur  Choppin  puts  up  his  purse. 

'*  The  platform  is  crowded  with  persons  eager  to  go  in  every  direction; 
men  in  straw  hats  and  linen  jackets,  with  fiu^s  burnt  to  an  African  brown, 
stun  the  ears  with  loud  cries  of  '  Chelsea,'  *  Wauxhall,'  '  Greenwich,'  and 
other  fSuhionable  places  which  line  the  banks  of  the  river ;  streams  of 
people  are  ever  coming  and  going  in  the  long  narrow  steamers  made  of 
floating  iron.  Ceaseless  is  the  movement,  without  which  the  Englishman 
cannot  Hve.  He  is  always  going  somewhere,  and  if  not  toujour s  gaiy  is 
9i\eaaitoujourslnisy  {affaire).  We  follow  Brassbridge  into  a  boat  which 
lies  dose  to  the  whuf ;  and  while  we  are  turning  round  to  admire,  again 
we  hear  the  voice  of  our  conductor  from  a  still  nrther  off  vessel  calling  to 
'come  on,'  or  we  shall  be  taken  to  some  place  where  we  want  not  to  go. 
The  steam  hisses  from  beneath  the  paddle-boxes,  irritatin?  the  waves ; 
hot  without  fear  we  hurry  away,  and  Brassbridge,  with  friendly  tugs, 
assists  our  endeavours.     At  lengtn  we  are  safe,  and  wish  to  part;  but  not 

rt  vrin  she  go,  this  sharp-pointed  angxy  vessel.  While  we  are  pausing 
present  my  comrades  to  Brassbridge;  their  names  are  Pigeonneau, 
l^by,  Jannetan,  Peloton,  Babil,  and  MaHngre,  of  fine  republican  families, 
all  from  the  Rue  St  Denis.  Mondeur  Choppin  he  already  knows,  and 
myself.  From  where  we  now  stand  Brassbridge  points  out  to  us  many 
remarkable  obiects.  Under  the  Suspensions-Bridge  we  perceive  the  new 
palace  of  Lords  and  Commons,  costing  already  many  miluons;  the  Abbey 
of  Vestminsterre ;  Privy's-Grarden,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Peel ;  Whitehau 
and  its  black  neighbour,  Scotland- Yard,  the  quarUer  of  the  coalheavers 
(portefaix)y  men  of  a  singular  costume,  wearing  breeches  (culottei)  of 
purple  velvet,  white  stockings  (has  de  coton  blanc),  short  boots  (bottes 
d  la  Hongroise\  and  fimtails  (esp^e  de  chapeau  d  larges  bord» — a  queue 
d'iventail):  Brassbridge  calls  them  'jolly  fellows.*  In  the  opposite 
direction  we  see  a  perspective  still  more  grand :  le  pant  de  fFaierioo 
(finer,  in  truth,  than  thatof  Austerlitz),  Somerset  House,  Lion's  Brewery, 
{Broiserie  des  Lums)^  Beaufort's-Building — fiunous  for  its  printer 
Chariea  Whiting  {Chasles  ifer/bn) —Adelphi  Terrace,  and  Water  Gate, 
black  with  the  smoke  of  ages. 

**  At  length  we  hear  them  ciy  *  Shove  off;'  the  captain  jumps  on  his 
paddles-bosk,  the  wheels  make  rapid  revolutions,  and  away  flies  the 
steamer  like  a  bird.  Uneasily  at  fint  we  g^p  the  railings,  for  fear  of 
tumbling  in  the  water,  but  tins  sensation  soon  yields  to  Sbe  pleasure  of 
quck  motion  and  an  assured  absence  of  danger.  To  smoke  is  now  our 
wish,  and  already  is  my  briquet  in  my  hand,  when  a  grim-friced  tar  {un 
fnatdot)  approaones ;  he  utters  words  which  I  cannot  understand  ;  then 
he  pmnts  to  the  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  on  which  is  some 
writing  (tin  icriteau) :  I  read  '  No  smocking  allowed  abaft  the  tunnel.' 
To  comprehend  what  tiib  will  say  I  stare  m  vain,  when  luckily  Brass- 
bridge  approaches,  and  I  find  that  to  smoke  where  we  are  is  not  per- 
mitted. With  polite  bows  we  resign  our  cigars — the  sailor  says  something 
in  his  ar^o^  to  Brassbridge,  who  laughs — and  the  affair  is  at  an  end. 

^*A  thousand  vessels  now  pass  us — some  up,  some  down  the  river. 
Many  are  filled  with  people  who  doubtiess  go  to  be  married,  for  on 
them  are  written  the  words  *  Bride'  and  '  Bridegroom  ;*  others  bear 
^  names  of  flowers,  of  stars,  of  insects,  of  mermaids,  and  of  tritons 
(watennen) :  of  these  last  are  a  great  many.  Now  we  stop  to  take  in 
more  passengers ;  then  onwards  we  shoot  again ;  on  each  side  rmo^ 
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towen  and  chimneySy  and  the  spireB  of  countless  chusdies.  At  last 
we  pass  under  Londons- Bridge,  where  a  changed  and  wonderful  scene 
presents  itself.  It  is  no  longer  the  small  serpent  steamers  like  that  we 
axe  in  which  now  we  see,  but  water-giants,  whose  sides  no  man  can 
dimb.  These  lie  so  thickly  together  uiat  iKver  can  they  be  removed, 
fitom  where  they  are.  For  miles  and  miles  it  is  the  same  thing ;  haidly 
ean  we  discern  the  city  for  the  multitude  of  ships,  with  their  tali  maats 
like  trees  and  naked  branches.  Braasbridge  explains  everything:  with- 
out him  nothing  should  we  know.  Near  Londons-Bridge  is  Billingsgate 
where  they  speak  the  purest  English,  similar  to  the  French  at  Bloia; 
also  the  Isidies  there  have  a  great  celebrity ;  they  are  the  poissardes  o£ 
London,  and  call  each  other  '  fish-lags.'  Next  comes  Tower  of  Londony 
ahming  with  weathercocks ;  then  '  Pool,'  black  and  dtrtr  with  coal-shipa 
— the  Elnglishman's  treasure;  afterwards,  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  cela-^ 
brated  for  a  beautiful  Miss  Molly,  about  whom,  in  a  quavering  voioe^ 
Brassbridge  sings  a  stanza,  interrupting  himself  to  point  out  where  begin, 
the  Docks,  which  now  I  find  are  vast  reservoirs  filled  with  ships.  It  ia 
a  miracle  that  we  dash  ourselves  against  nothing ;  but  to  guani  against 
accident,  the  captiun  watches  from  Ins  paddles-bosk.  Now  he  waves 
Ins  right  hand — now  his  left ;  then  he  says  something,  which  a  shiiU 
voice  repeats  to  the  fire-burners  below ;  and  by  these  signs ,  and  somadft 
our  progress  is  regulated  with  an  admirable  precision. 

"  Presently  our  course  is  stopped,  and  Brassbridge  says, '  This  is  TunneH'^ 
We  bid  adieu  to  our  vessel,  anid  go  on  shore.  We  pass  through  a  narrow 
passage,  where  sits  a  pikeman  red  with  heat,  and  then  into  a  bureau^ 
where  for  each  person  is  paid  a  penny — the  price  of  to  enter.  W^e  then 
open  a  door  and  behold  a  pn^ound  vault,  so  deep  that  to  peep  down  it  we 
are  almost  a&aid.  But  a  wide  staircase  Uke  a  corkscrew  leads  to  the  bottom, 
and  we  hurry  down.  Arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Tonnel,  our  emotions 
are  sublime.  Before  us  are  two  vast  orifices,  to  the  end  of  whidi  no  man 
can  see.  In  one  of  these,  brilliantly  lit  with  gas,  we  enter.  There  ia 
a  strange  damp  smell,  like  nothing  we  have  ever  known;  but  co«- 
rageously  we  move  on,  though  Pigeonneau  and  Tiby  are  white  with 
sickness,  as  when  they  came  to  Dover.  Brassbridge  blows  his  nose,  and 
says  '  It  is  a  mouldy  hole  ;'  and  adds,  that  '  after  this  we  must  have  a 
drop  of  brandy*  {ttne  goutte).  On  one  side  of  the  way  are  small  shops, 
where  these  amphibious  people,  who  never  see  the  light  of  day,  sell 
nnmberless  objects  of  £EUitasy — perspectives  of  Tunnel,  engravings,  medals, 
cakes  and  bonbons^  gingersbeer,  peacocks  of  spun-glass,  and  Townbri^^ 
ware.  One  asks  ns  to  be  weighed,  another  to  be  electrified ;  and  a 
third  invites  us  to  stop  and  diink  hot  coffee,  which  never,  £rom  the 
smell,  should  I  judge  to  be  what  it  is  called.  In  the  middle  of  Tunnel 
is  a  concealed  band  of  music  playing  lively  airs.  Here,  for  a  moment, 
we  pause  to  look  backwards  and  forward — a  faint  light  at  each  ex- 
tremity showing  us  how  £ur  we  have  come.  We  salute  the  memory  of 
the  daring  en^neer,  in  whose  name  we  recognise  our  countryman  ;  and 
for  sixpence  a-pieoe  (dovtze  sous  chcique)  we  buy  a  medallion  with  his  like- 
ness— a  souvenir  from  Tunnel  not  to  be  forgotten.  At  the  further  end,  on 
the  side  of  the  river,  the  name  of  which  by  us  is  quite  unpronounceable 
(Rotherhithe),  is  a  skilful  artist,  Sir  Catlin,  who  takes  '  a  correct  likeness 
in  two  minutes'  for  another  sixpence.  I  only  of  the  patty  consent  to 
sit  for  my  portrait,  which  I  carry  away  in  my  pocket  We  return  bm 
we  came,  still  wondering  at  the  mighty  excavation,  down  the  ho^ow 
ades  of  which  we  see  the  water  trickling,  and  huzxy  on.    Wo  ascend 
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the  broad  staireafle;  Bnssbridge,  who  is  stout,  pantmg  and  blowing. 
<  Thank  Grod !'  he  says,  when  he  gets  to  the  top  ;  Hhank  God,  that's 
over!'  Not  much  less  r^oioed  are  Pigeonneau  and  Tiby.  Now  it  is 
that  Bnasbridge  insists  on  the  petU  verre  of  which  he  had  spoken  in 
TwbmL  To  a  splendid  edifice,  whidi  Brassfaridge  calls  ^  a  gin-palace' 
(pahrii  de  Gtmevre^  we  go,  and  from  curioasly  wiek  glasses  are  served 
with  hfown  and  fieiy  brandjr,  of  which  none  drink  with  pleasure,  only 
Braashridse,  Choppb,  the  ex-hriffodier  de  gendarmes^  and  Jannetaa^ 
whose  fiitoer  is  a  marehatid  de  vim  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 

^  Now  we  descend  to  the  river,  waiting  for  the  steamer  which  shall 
carry  us  to  Blackwall.  As  before,  Brasshndge  insists  on  paying  for  the 
lidketa.  Not  k>ng  is  it  before  one  arrives,  and,  like  'old  stagers'  (yieuao 
i9mfie»sy,  quii^y  are  we  on  board.  There  was  life  in  that  brandy, 
aithouj^  so  hot  To  describe  all  we  see  is  not  possible.  As  the  fish  m 
Ae  river,  so  are  the  ships  upon  it :  the  Englishnien  call  them  all  '  ciait* 
(fHsis),  on  account  of  the  cwning  manner  in  which  they  get  along. 
More  dodcs,  more  yessels  ;  never  ^1  they  finish !  On  the  left  hand  is 
Ue  of  Dogs  (Vile  de  Chiens),  where  all  is  smoke  and  steam^  cement 
sad  cast-iron,  pitch  and  tar  and  timber  ;  on  the  right  are  Detfort 
Dodca,  floating  hospitals  (ambnlaneee  a  Vemu)  and  galleys  {hagnee)  $ 
dwn  Greenwidi,  once  a  palace  of  la  Beine  EUzabethy  now  dedicated  to 
anaent  sailors  (hwaUdes)  who  lose  their  Hmbs  in  their  terrible  combats 
i|^  our  great  nation.  Here,  Brassbridge  says,  is  a  noble  park,  which 
we  part^  see,  where  great  fUee  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  at  which  aS 
the  *  fiidnonables'  of  London  assist  It  is  sorrowful  to  us  to  know  that 
it  is  DO  longer  the  season ;  and  Balnl,  who  Inmself  instructs  in  the  dance 
{emtdgne  la  danee\  laments  it  loudly  (d  hanie  voix).  But  Brassbridge^ 
who^  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  is  tant  soit  peu  philosopher  declares 
'  Aere  is  a  time  for  all  things,'  and  directs  our  eyes  to  a  point  of  land 
before  Am  vessel's  head,  aslmig  if  we  see  that  ?  To  this  an  assent  is 
fRven,  and  we  learn  that  there  is  Blackwall,  where  we  shall  dine  ;  but 
Sat  he  seys  we  must  see  the  junk  {la  Jonque  Chinoise)  of  whic^  we 
have  heazd  so  muehw  Speedily  we  reach  the  pier,  and  again  are  we  on 
firm  earth,  though  water  is  on  every  side.  Nous  sommes  plus  HoUandais 
fpienHoUtmde, 

**  Before  we  go  to  see  this  Chinese  wonder,  Brassbridge  leads  to 
^BnnsswiAs  HoSd^  which  is  to  London  a  re^auranlt  such  as  was 
famefly  to  Paris  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  Here  our  kind  host  demands 
if  we  wiH  refresh  -ourselves,  to  whidi  in  the  negative  we  reply,  and 
he  then  orders  dinner  '  to  be  ready  in  an  hour.' 

^We  part  for  the  junk.  It  is  stationed  but  a  short  distance  from 
vhoe  we  hmded.  We  pass  another  grand  gin-palace,  where,  with  pipes 
sod  pewter  pots,  and  pinple  noses.  East  Indiamen  (as  the  sailors  here 
sie  called),  are  drinking  rhum  and  porterrej  seated  before  brown  tables 
of  mahogany  (acofoti),  and  toasting  their  sweethearts  {leurs  maitresses). 
BeUnd  this  building  are  more  docks,  611ed  with  vessels  whose  masts 
nad&  to  the  sky,  and  from  whose  bosoms  are  poured  the  riches  of  every 
'  dime.  To  see  them  there  is  not  time,  and  over  a  moviog  bridge  {an 
pons  volant)  we  advance  to  where  some  figures,  fantastically  painted. 
Eke  Ae  Baisu  Chmois  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  assure  us  is  the 
phne  we  seek.  Already  we  see  the  masts  of  the  junk,  but  more^  than 
^  a  high  enclosure  or  boards  will  not  permit  Brassbridge,  with  nimble 
&rt  snd  ready  purse^  pays  the  admission — one  schellmg  each — before  we 

11  2 
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know  it ;  but  in  our  mutual  looks  there  is  an  understanding  of  a  revanche 
which  we  have  in  store. 

^'  We  pass  through  a  small  pavilion  into  a  garden,  not  unlike  one  of 
the  guingeites  at  the  Paris  barriers,  and  the  junk  itself  is  plain  to  our 
eyes.  The  coup-tTceU  is  indeed  surprising.  I  caU  to  mind  my  classical 
recoUections  at  the  Ecole  dee  Arts  et  MStiers,  Do  I  behold  an  ancient 
trireme,  with  its  lofty  prow  and  still  loftier  poop  ?  or  are  we  again  in  the 
middle  ages  ?  It  is  neither ;  for  on  the  flags  wnich  float  from  the  masts 
are  the  dragons  of  a  cotmtry  which  was  old  when  Greece  and  Rome  were 
young  ;  on  the  hull  of  that  vessel  are  monsters  painted  which  only  in 
£astem  imaginations  have  existed.  To  sail  this  ship  without  roUing 
over  into  the  ocean  would  seem  impossible  ;  but  yet  it  is  here,  and  three 
years  ago  it  was  in  China.  An  easy  slope  leads  us  upon  the  deck,  wherey 
m  shapeless  tunics  and  wide  pantaloons  of  serge^  with  short  feet  mounted 
on  chopineSf  with  the  hur  twisted  round  the  head  and  creeping  down 
the  back  like  a  black  snake,  with  feces  round  as  moons  and  brown  as 
chocolate,  and  eyes  that  make  sharp  angles,  with  nearly  invisible  noses, 
stand  several  natives  of  that  country  which  is  called  Celestial.  Angds, 
indeed,  are  they,  but  of  an  opposite  kind  to  those  of  the  Frenchman. 
These  men  are  grouped  rouna  the  euisiney  where  they  boil  the  rice  upon 
which  they  live ;  a  tame  diet,  but  enough  for  their  energies.  Better 
than  the  interior  is  the  outside,  whereon  are  painted  many  gastronomic 
scenes :  cooks  with  frying-pans,  active  marmiions,  and  rejoicmg  guest%! 
To  make  them  fidl  over  each  other  headlong  appears  the  painter's 
intention.  Next  we  see  the  grand  salon^  hung  round  with  lanterns  of 
all  colours,  and  the  walls  painted  with  birds  and  beasts.  The  golden 
goddess  Chin-Tee,  with  her  twenty-four  arms,  each  bearing  some  instru- 
ment of  war  or  pleasure,  sits  at  the  upper  end  under  a  rich  canopy* 
Around  the  salon  are  a  thousand  obfets  which  show  themselves  to  tae 
eyes,  but  remain  not  with  the  memory.  The  most  pleasing  remembrance 
is  of  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  smile  at  us  from  their 
pictures,  as  if  they  would  say.  Why  do  not  the  gentlemen  of  Paris  come 
to  Pekin  ?  Chez  nous  Uy  a  dejh  hien  assez  de  Pehins I  Pourquoi 
n*y  en  O't-U  des  Pehines  /" 

Our  translator  has  purposely  abstained  from  rendering  this  passage  in 
English. 

'*  We  now  go  on  *  upper  deck,'  where  there  are  more  goddeases—^to 
our  regret  they  are  only  of  painted  wood:  here  also  are  many  cases  filled 
irith  the  curiosities  which  create  a  museum.  Above  this  another  saion 
presents  itself,  in  which  we  find  a  noble  Chinese,  He-Sing,  who  sella  his 
signature  for  sixpence;  and  near  him  is  Sam- Sing,  who  for  five  pounds 
(cent  vingt'cinq  francs)  will  paint  your  portrait.  For  myself  I  prefer 
the  one  that  already  was  made  in  Tunnel,  feeling  but  small  mdination  to 
sit  to  an  artist  who  paints  back-handed  (a  Fenvers)  and  shows  himself 
capable  of  misrepresenting  the  features  of  Europeans  d  la  Chtnaise. 
How  these  magots  vivants  can  either  write  or  paint  is  to  me  a  profound 
secret,  for  to  all  their  fingers  are  nails  three  inches  long,  sharp  and  homy 
as  the  claws  of  birds.  To  tell  what  was  thought  of  all  the  things  wb 
see  by  Peloton  and  Tiby  and  Malingre  (who  greatly  resembles  the  small- 
faced,  wrinkled  artist,  Sam-Sing)  is  too  much  for  this  place ;  Brassbridge, 
who  walks  arm-in-arm  with  Choppin,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  formed 
an  affection,  is  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  'My  Grod!*  he  cries ^t 
every  moment,  and  sharply  dig^  his  fist  in  the  ribs  of  the  stout  brip^dier^ 
who  laughs  yellowly  {tit  jaune)  in  reply.     At  last  we  have  done ;  and 
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kaving  the  mandarins  to  fish  for  snails,  or  salmon,  or  else  what  they  can 
catch  with  their  ever-ready  rods  and  lines,  we  depart  the  junk,  and  *•  make 
play,'  so  Brasshridge  says,  for  Brunswiks  HoteL 

'*  We  enter  a  vast  apartment  set  round  with  numerous  tables,  as  at  the 
Cafide  PariSf  or  the  Trots  Frhres  Provencaux^  only  the  looking-glasses 
and  pendules  are  wanting.  En  revanche^  on  one  side  it  is  all  window. 
The  table  for  Brasshridge  is  in  the  centre  of  the  salon^  where  it  projects 
towards  the  river  ;  thus  we  are  enabled  to  see  both  up  and  down:  on  one 
hand  is  Is]e  of  Dogs,  with  Greenvich,  a  noble  prospect  in  the  distance;  on 
the  other  Bugsby's-Hole  (where  formerly  the  pirates  were  hung  in  chains), 
and  the  warlike  establishment  of  Voolvich,  the  Vincennes  of  London. 
Smiling  waiters  with  white  neckcloths  tied  in  stiff  horizontal  bows  claim 
from  ns  our  hats  and  walking-sticks,  and  we  seat  ourselves  at  table  (nous 
mms  aUablonsy  We  feel  that  this  will  prove  a  real  Englieh  dinner  (tin 
terUahle  diner  Angtais)\  and  mutually  we  congratulate,  for  hunger  is  now 
added  to  our  other  sensations. 

*^  Civilisation,  we  see,  has  already  made  some  progress  in  this  country, 
for  to  eat  a  potage  we  are  first  invited.  But  it  is  the  good  intention 
only,  not  the  execution,  that  we  can  praise ;  for  in  this  potage,  dark  and 
stiff  and  indescribable,  no  roan  could  find  it  difficult  to  set  his  spoon 
npright.  Brasshridge,  with  a  burning,  purple  face,  eats  it  eagerly, 
stmnnng  only  to  poke  his  right  hand  neighbour,  Choppin,  in  the  side, 
agd  say  to  him,  '  Ci^ital  turtle,  ain't  it  T  to  which  Choppin,  with  eyes  - 
that  run  water,  says,  '  Yes,  yes,'  and  appears  to  choke.  However,  we 
all  eat  some,  though  with  green  h,t  our  jaws  are  almost  sticking  together. 
'  To  help  it  down,'  as  Brasshridge  says,  the  waiters  bring  round  punch 
of  an :  icy  coldness.  This  we  gladly  swallow,  and  find  it  excellent ;  it 
fifts  oar  spirits,  and  ahneady  we  beg^n  to  enjoy  our  condition.  Round 
the  sedon  I  look  at  the  numerous  pardes  assembled  to  dine.  Many 
ladies  are  there,  for  which  pleasure  I  was  unprepared ;  and  amongst  them 
I  observed  a  handsome  miss,  with  blue  eyes  and  hair  of  gold,  smiling 
greatly  whenever  she  gazes  in  the  direction  of  where  I  sit.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  doubt  of  the  cause,  and  expressively  I  return  her  glance, 
at  which  she  still  more  sweetly  smiles.  It  is  now  confirmed  what  I  have 
always  heard,  that  the  English  ladies  are  not  fierce  ones  {les  dames  An^ 
gtaises  ne  sont  pas  farouches).  But  to  myself  this  knowledge  I  keep,  for 
fear  that  Tiby,  or  Pigeonneau,  or  Babil,  who  are  sitting  on  the  same  side 
nith  me,  should  observe  also,  and  struggle  with  me  for  a  prize  I  intend  to 
win.     A  fine  fortune  with  that  charming  miss  will  cro?m  my  desires. 

^  These  thoughts  pass  quickly  through  my  mind ;  but  now  they  receive 
another  direction,  for  the  waiters  return  loaded  with  dishes,  with  which 
the  table  is  filled.  They  raise  the  covers,  and  at  once  all  the  fishes  of 
the  sea  are  before  us.  How  to  speak  of  them  is  the  hardest  task ;  to  eat 
them  requires  alone  the  perseverance  of  a  famished  epicure.  Salmon 
is  there  drest  many  ways  ;  first,  plainly,  in  the  huge  block,  which  Brass- 
bndgie  eats,  and  persuades  Choppin  to  do  the  same,  with  a  sauce  made  of 
melted  batter  (J>eurre  fondu\  the  juice  of  cockchafers,  called  '  soy' 
(hanneions piUs)y  and  'Harvey,'  another  unknown  liquid,  invented  by 
tile  well-known  author  of  the  ** Meditations ;*'  then  in  cutlets;  then 
^eroqueiteSy  in  pudding,  and  a  Vlndienne^  the  last  with  fiery  pre- 
faces which  bum  up  our  throats,  and  make  us  loudly  call  for  more 
^oad  panch.  There  also  are  eels — some  fricasseed,  some  fried,  and  others 
stewed«.  A.  rare  fish,  in  which  we  delight,  is  called  <  water^souchy,' 
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made  from  flounders  (dea  Umande8\  of  whidi  tbe  xiTer  is  folL  Besidef 
these  are  soles  and  turbot,  and  many  more  kinds,  which  to  our  aatoniah- 
ment  are  served  up  with  sauces  which  with  pleasure  we  would  eat  on  die 
Boulevard  de$  ItaUau.  This  mystery  is  afterwards  explained  by  learn- 
ing that  it  is  to  a  French  cook  these  noble  dishes  are  owing.  To  see 
diat  we  can  eat  appears  a  great  joy  to  Brassbridge,  who  himself  sets  a 
good  example.  ^  At  a  fish  oonner/  he  exdaims,  *  everybody  should  drink 
Eke  a  fiA  r  and  quickly  is  poured  out  for  us  du  Sherry  et  du  urn  do 
JBAtn.  Whenever  I  drink,  cunningly  I  turn  my  eye  and  toast  die 
channing  miss,  whom  I  still  observe  to  smile. 

^  At  length  these  dishes  are  cleared,  but  not  half  the  fish  are  yet  eaten. 
Upon  the  table  are  placed  large  plates  of  brown  bread-and-butter  {UMr^ 
tme$  de  pain  bis),  and  odien  holdine  lemons  and  cayennes -pepper  (Is 
poivre  rose  de  Qnfenne).  We  wonder  at  these  preparations,  hot  our 
wonder  increases  when  all  the  space  between  is  filled  with  some  of  the 
largest  dishes  ever  seen,  which  are  piled  up  with  fishes  so  small  ihsA  not 
one  of  them  is  equal  in  siae  to  my  little  finger.  We  doubt  our  eyes, 
thinking  what  this  may  mean.  We  imagine  them  to  be  sordtiiet,  but 
Brasdbndge,  in  his  jovial  way,  soon  undeceives  us.  *  Now  then  for  the 
white-bait  I'  he  cries,  and  witn  an  enormous  spoon  he  shoveb  a  Quantity 
innumerable  into  my  plate.  '  Pe^t  poisson  of  the  Thames,'  he  sayi^ 
'  manfes,  musseer,  with  brown  bread-and-butter.'  Hie  waitera  fly  nwM 
with  tne  dishes.  We  begin  to  eat,  and  never  then  shall  we  stop.  TI10 
white-baits,  hot  and  crisp  bom  the  Biey  crackle  and  melt  in  our  mouths^ 
and  are  of  a  delicious  flavour.  Brassbridee  calls  for  Vin  du  Champagne. 
It  comes  foaming  into  the  broad-headed  gbsses ;  down  go  the  white-baitoy 
rendered  piquantmth  lemon-iuioe ;  down  go  the  brown  iartines;  and  at 
every  instant  down  goes  the  champagne.  Glass  after  glass  diaa{^>ean,  hat 
while  the  white-baits  take  one  direction  die  wine  takes  another;  it  meuati 
to  our  heads  :  our  gaiety  of  Paris,  absent  for  many  days,  oomes  bade  to 
us,  and  loudly  we  laura  and  talk,  attracting  to  us  the  regard  of  many. 
More  boldly  now  I  look  at  the  beautiful  miss,  nor  yet  has  she  foigetten 
to  smile.     *  Sweet  gal,*  to  myself  I  say,  *  I  shall  marry  you  quickly.' 

**  At  last  imposnble  is  it  mr  ns  to  eat  more  white-baits,  ami  vainly  tke 
waiters  present  them.  Where  they  come  from,  so  many  of  them,  is  tons 
a  floiraele ;  where  they  go  to,  Malingre  and  Peioton  can  best  expiaiii,  for 
their  unbuttoned  waistcoats  proclaim  them  bursting.  It  is  well  that  we 
pause,  or  perhaps  never  should  we  eat  again;  and  yet  such  is  the  kindws 
of  Nature,  that  in  offering  to  man  variety  she  doubles  his  powen.  Science 
and  experience  have  disdbsed  the  foct,  that  long  to  pursue  the  ssme  thing 
is  to  create  disgust.  For  this  reason  a  Frenchman  runs  from  his  vifo^ 
and  an  Englishman  puts  a  rope  round  her  neck  and  takes  her  to  Smit- 
field  Maricet  to  sell  her.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  we  regain  onr  lost 
appetites  at  dinner.     Five  la  varietS  I 

^^The  next  entree  is  of  meats  and  fowb;  des  cMkUts^  des  patio 
d^huUres  et  dhomardy  boiled  hens,  baoons,  and  again  lamb's-rihs,  witli 
sauce  aigro'doux.  There  is  but  one  rule  for  a  Frenchman  to  folfew  m 
dining  in  this  country — to  take  every  meat  he  is  offiBred,  and  stendy  to 
reject  every  nattye  sauce.  It  is  on  that  rock  the  repvtation  of  En^ish 
eookerjriss^itopen.  Again  we  eat  dll  hardly  can  we  move  onr  euidbsra^ 
and  Pigeonneau  and  Tiby  are  grey  (gris)  with drinfcine.  This  1  oLsuie 
to  Brassbridge,  who,  laughmg  loudly,  replies,  ^  Dene  brown,  hef  ?*  and 
pledges  me  in  mors  rhampegne,  over  which  I  wink  et  the  bosetifJ 
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nuss.  Sweet  dishes  and  pastry  follow ;  one  of  the  last — a  tart  made 
of  rhoharh — being  always  taken  medicinally  in  England.  Some  people, 
I  am  toldy  prerar  *  dinner  pills,'  which  they  carry  in  their  pockets. 
Have  we  done  yet?  Not  so;  still  more  is  there  to  come— fromage 
de  Chester^  yast  and  heavy  as  a  rock  of  red  granite ;  and,  strangely 
ending  so  great  a  repast,  is  a  salad.  Brassbridge  invites  us  to  drink  ale 
with  this  mountain  cheese.  There  is  a  new  kind — ^  Stogumber'  {quel 
droU  de  nom  I)  which  he  loudly  praises ;  but  to  drink  any  now  we  are 
not  capable.  Finally  the  table-clothes  are  removed,  the  dessert  and  wine 
mee  placed,  the  Boraeauz  is  sent  round ;  to  which  all  do  honour  but 
firaoahtidge  akme,  who  says  to  me  when  I  ask  him  if  he  shall  take  some, 
*Noj  mnsseer;  I  stick  to  pmt.' 

**  We  now  carry  some  toasts.  Brassbridge  gives  the  first  to  '  Hie 
Qaeen,  God  bless  her ;'  then, '  To  the  happy  union  between  France  and 
England*  (which,  as  I  look  towards  the  door,  where  the  beautiful  miss 
Ja  noir  disappearing  on  the  arm  of  an  aged  '  gent/  I  know  how  to  in- 
tefpret) ;  and  then  to  '  The  party  asseooJbled  on  Ms  occasion'  (when 
fiiwdbndge  makes  a  speech,  and  says  '  on  this  occaoon*  many  times 
oter).  In  jetuni,  we  dxink  the  health  of  Brassiiridge,  and  after  that 
we  prepare  to  depart. 

^  To  itaod  steady  after  such  £ut  drinking  is  not  easily  accomplished, 
Imt  we  eaa  very  well  see :  some  of  us  even  see  double.  On  the  terrace 
m  boot  of  the  8tation^ho«se  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  walking ; 
amongst  them  is  the  handsome  miss.  In  passmg  I  salute,  by  raising  mv 
fcat»  and  the  rest  do  the  same.  The  handsome  miss  and  her  papa,  witb 
eAeo  of  dieir  company,  enter  the  stations-hoose :  we  also  snail  retam 
to  London.  Again  does  Brassbridge  take  the  tickets,  and  my  friends 
enter  with  him  the  eaiiiages.  But  I  desire  to  have  another  look  at  the 
lively  miss^  and  I  pass  by  the  carriage  into  which  she  has  gone.  She 
is  eeated  by  the  window.  A  bold  and  happy  thought  inspires  aw. 
Sadden  I  recollect  the  portrait  which  was  painted  for  me  in  Timnei ; 
I  ftafce  it  bom  my  pocket,  and  while  I  gaae  upon  it  £>r  a  moment  the 
eonductor  of  the  train  calls  out  to  me  to  take  my  seat  With  the 
flnekneas  of  a  lightning  flash  I  throw  the  picture  on  the  lap  of  the 
isvely  xaiSB ;  I  loss  my  hand,  and  dart  away.  I  am  called  to  by  Brass- 
badge  as  I  go  by,  but  observing  a  caniage-^loor  <^n  at  the  end  of  the 
tndn,  I  jump  in,  there  to  feed  upon  myself  with  pleasant  zeccJlectioDS. 
In  another  mstant  die  train  is  ofl^  and  soon  I  think  shall  I  be  in  Lon- 
don cnee  more^  to  see  and  follow  to  her  home  that  beautiful  creatme. 
IVesently  the  carriage  stops — much  sooner  than  I  had  expected.  The 
door  is  opened,  and  with  a  hght  step  1  jump  out ;  but  what  do  I  see? 
I  ant  ekme  ia  a  des<Ja<to  place,  with  high  walls  round  me,  above  which 
are  the  masts  of  ships,  and  lofty  buildings  full  of  blank  windows ;  and 
6r  ia  front,  along  the  line  of  rail,  I  perceive  the  train  from  which  the 
esRii^  in  which  I  sat  has  been  cast  o£  I  dash  my  hands  into  mjr 
fcee  and  utttf  loud  cries,  impossible  £or  me  to  be  heard  but  bjr  a 
polieemans,  who  comes  to  ask  ior  my  ticket.  None  have  I  to  give  hnn$ 
it  is  Brassbridge  who  has  them.  He  says  I  must  go  to  the  stationa 
hoose.  '  Wheie  am  1?'I  ask;  ^Is  this  London?'  A  broad  grin  is  on 
his  hob  as  he  rq»lies,  with  the  calmness  of  the  imperturbable  Engiish, 
«No;  thiaisPoi^r 

^In  madness  I  shake  my  fist  at  die  train,  and  gloomily  £»Uow  the 
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Chapter  XXIII. 
a  country  dinrer-fartt. 

"  Well,  what  sport  ?"  asked  Jawleyfoid,  as  he  encountered  our  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  friend  crossing  the  entrance  hall  to  his  bed-room  oa 
his  return  from  his  day,  or  rather  his  non*day,  with  the  '^  Flat  Hat 
Hunt." 

"  Why,  not  much — that*s  to  say,  nothing  particular — I  mean,  I've  not 
had  any,"  blurted  Soapey. 

"  But  youVe  had  a  run  ?"  observed  Jawleyford,  pointing  to  Soapey's 
boots  and  breeches,  stained  with  the  variation  of  each  soil. 

"  Ah,  I  got  most  of  that  going  to  cover,"  replied  Soapey;  "  country's 
awfully  deep,  roads  abominably  dirty:"  adding,  "  I  wish  I'd  taken  your 
advice,  and  stayed  at  home." 

"  I  wish  you  had,"  replied  Jawleyford,  "  you'd  have  had  a  most  excel- 
lent rabbit-pie  for  luncheon.  However,  get  changed,  and  we  will  hear 
all  about  it  after."  •  So  saying,  Jawleyford  waved  an  adieu,  and  Soapey 
stumped  away  in  his  dirty  water-logged  boots. 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  very  wet,  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,"  observed 
Amelia  in  the  sweetest  tone,  with  the  most  loving  smUe  possible,  as  our 
friend,  with  three  steps  at  a  time,  bounded  up-stairs,  and  nearly  butted 
her  on  the  landing,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  coming  down. 

"  I  am  that,"  exclaimed  Soapey,  delighted  at  the  greeting;  ^'  I  am  • 
that,"  repeated  he,  slapping  his  much  stained  cords ;  '*  dirty,  too,"  added 
he,  looking  down  at  his  nether  man. 

'^  Hadn't  you  better  get  changed  as  quick  as  possible  ?"  asked  Amelia, 
still  keeping  her  position  before  him. 

"Oh!  ail  in  good  time,"  replied  Soapey,  <<all  in  good  time.  The 
sight  of  you  warms  me  more  than  a  fire  would  do;"  adding,  "  I  declare 
you  look  quite  bewitching,  after  all  the  roughings  and  tumblings  about 
out  of  doors." 

"  Oh !  you've  not  had  a  fall,  have  you?"  exclaimed  Amelia,  looking  the 
picture  of  despair;  "you've  not  had  a  fall,  have  you?  Do  let  me  send 
for  a  doctor,  and  be  bled." 

Just  then  a  door  along  the  passage  to  the  left  opened;  and  Amelia^ 
knowing  pretty  well  who  it  was,  smil^  and  tripped  away,  leaving  Soi^y 
to  be  bled  or  not  as  he  thought  proper. 

Our  hero  then  made  for  his  bed-room,  where,  having  sucked  off  Ua ' 
adhesive  boots,  and  divested  himself  of  the  rest  dl  his  hunting  attire,  he 
wn^ped  himself  up  in  his  grey  flannel  dressing-gown,  and  commenced 
parboiling  his  legs  and  feet,  amid  agreeable  anticipations  arising  out  of 
the  recent  interview,  and  occasional  references  to  hu  old  finend  ^'Mogg," 
whenever  he  did  not  see  his  way  on  the  matrimonial  road  as  clearly  as 
he  could  wish.     "  Shell  have  me,  that's  certain,"  observed  he. 

"  Curse  the  water  I  how  hot  it  is  I"  exclaimed  he,  catching  his  foot  up 
out  of  the  bath,  into  which  he  had  incautiously  plunged  it  without  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  die  water.     He  then  uuiced  it  with  ooldy 
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aod  next  had  to  add  a  little  more  hot ;  at  last  he  got  it  to  his  mindy 
and  lighting  a  ciear,  prepared  for  uninterrupted  enjoyment. 

«^Gadr'  said  he,  ^'sne^s  by  no  means  a  bad-looking  girl"  (whiff). 
*'Deyilish  good-looking  g^r^  (puff)  ;  '*good  head  and  neck,  and  carries 
it  well  too"  (puff)— "capital  eye"  (whiff),  "bright  and  clear"  (puff); 
'^no  cataracts  there.  D — n  her,  she's  all  good  together^'  (whiff,  puff, 
whiff.)  **  Nice  size  too,"  continued  he,  "  and  well  set  up"  (whiff,  puff, 
i^uff);  "  straight  as  a  dairy-maid'*  (puff)  ;  "plenty  of  substance — grand 
thing  substance"  (puff).  "  D — n  me,  I  hate  a  weedy  woman — fifteen 
two  and  a  half — that 's  to  say,  five  feet  four,  's  plenty  of  height  for  a 
woman"  (puff).  "  Height  of  a  woman  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  size" 
(whiff).  "Wish  she  hadn't  run  off"  (puff);  "would  like  to  have 
had  a  little  more  conrersation  with  her"  (whiff,  puff).  "Women never 
look  so  well  as  when  one  comes  in  wet  and  dirty  from  hunting"  (puff). 
fie  then  sank  silently  back  in  the  easy  chair,  and  whiffed  and  puffed  aJl 
sorts  of  fantastic  clouds  and  columns  and  corkscrews  at  his  leisure.  The 
cigar  being  finished,  and  the  water  in  the  foot-bath  beginning  to  cool, 
be  emptied  the  remainder  of  the  hot  into  it,  and  lighting  a  fresh  cigar, 
b^^an  speculating  on  how  the  match  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  lady  was  safe,  that  was  clear;  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  "  pop." 
That  he  would  do  in  the  evening,  or  in  the  morning,  or  any  time — a 
iBan  Bring  in  the  house  with  a  girl  need  never  be  in  want  of  an  oppor- 
tonity.  That  preliminary  over,  and  the  usual  answer  "  Ask  papa"  ob- 
tained, then  came  the  question,  how  was  the  old  boy  to  be  managed  ? 
-—for  men  with  marriageable  daughters  are  to  aU  intents  and  purposes 
**  old  boys,"  be  their  ages  what  they  may.  Question  proposed — "How 
was  the  old  boy  to  be  managed?"  Was  Soapey  to  take  him  as  he 
had  taken  Mr.  Depecarde — ask  what  he  would  come  down  with;  or  angle 
ham,  as  he  had  done  Major  Spencer — play  one  piece  of  confidence  off 
against  another ;  or  take  the  high  horse,  as  he  had  often  done,  and  de- 
dine  being  questioned  himself. 

Soapey  became  lost  in  reflection.  He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Jawleyford  portrait  above  the  mantelpiece,  wondering  whether  he  was 
the  amiable,  liberal,  hearty,  disinterested  sort  of  man  he  appeared  to  be, 
indifieient  about  money,  and  only  wanting  unexceptionable  young  men 
fte  himself  for  his  daughters ;  or  if  he  was  a  worldly-minded  num,  like 
old  Mr.  Moneybags  of  Worthing,  who,  after  giring  him  every  possible 
enoouragement,  sent  him  to  the  right  about  as  he  would  a  servant.  So 
So^)ey  smoked  and  thought,  and  thought  and  smoked,  till,  the  water  in 
the  foot-bath  again  getting  cold,  and  the  shades  of  night  drawing  on, 
leavmg  the  littie  fire  the  labour  of  illuminating  the  whole  of  the  great 
sloomy  apartment,  he  at  last  started  up  like  a  man  determined  to  awake 
fimself,  and  poking  a  match  into  the  fire,  lighted  the  candles  on  the 
tsBette-table,  and  proceeded  to  adorn  himself.  Haring  again  got  himself 
into  the  kilfing  tights  and  buckled  pumps,  with  a  fine  flower-fronted 
shirt,  ere  he  embarked  on  the  delicacies  and  <Ufficulties  of  the  starcher 
he  stirred  the  littie  pittance  of  a  fire,  and  again  folding  himself  in  his 
^vssing-eown,  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  calm  considera-* 
^  of  aB  the  minute  bearings  of  the  question  by  a  littie  light  reading. 
Befint  tried  "Ruff's  Guide  to  the  Turf,"  Leger  horses,  Derby  horses, 
Oaks*  fillies  ;  but  that  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  soon  changed  for  his  old 
fiind  '^Mogg."    Then  in  idea  he  transferred  himself  to  London,  now 
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fiemcying  himself  Btanding'  at  the  end  of  Burtiogton  Aicade,  hailing  a 
Falham  or  Tumham  Green  ^bus ;  now  wxangling  with  a  oooductor  kn 
charging  him  sixpence  when  there  was  a  pennant  flapping  at  his  nose 
Willi  the  words  ^^  Ajul  the  wat  3d.*'  upon  it;  now  folding  the  wooden 
doors  of  a  Hansom  cab  in  Oxford-street,  ealcolating  the  extreme 
he  could  go  for  an  eigh^)enny  £ure :  until  at  last  he  fell  into  a 
vacant  sort  of  reading,  without  riiyme  or  reason,  just  as  one  sometiuMS 
takes  a  read  of  a  direetonr  or  a  mctionary — ''  Conduit-streety  Geoige' 
atreet,  to  or  from  the  Aaelphi-terraoe,  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  Baksr- 
atreet,  King-street,  Bnranstone-square  any  part,  Cerent  Crarden  Theabe, 
Foundling  Hospital,  Hatton  Garden,  and  so  on,  till  the  b-a-n*g,  b-a-n-^, 
b-a-n-g  of  the  gong  aroused  ^  him  to  a  recollection  of  his  duties.  He 
then  up  and  at  his  neckcloth. 

"  An  welly''  said  Soapey,  reverting  to  his  lady  love,  as  he  eyed  himself 
intently  in  the  glass  while  performing  the  critical  operation,  '^  I'll  just 
aound  the  old  gentieman  afber  dinner-— one  can  do  that  aoct  of  t&ng 
better  over  one's  wine,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  time:  looks  less 
ibnnal  too,**  added  he,  giving  tne  cravat  a  knowing  creaae  at  the  aide ; 
and  if  it  doesn't  seem  to  take,  one  can  just  pass  it  off  aa  if  it  was  done 
Ibr  somebody  dse — some  young  gentleman  at  Laveziek  Wells,  for 
instance." 

So  saving,  he  on  with  his  white  waistcoat,  and  crowned  the  wiioie 
with  a  bloe  coat  and  metal  buttons.  Betuming  his  *'Mogg^  to  kis 
dressing-gown  podcet,  he  blew  out  the  candles,  and  groped  his  way  down- 
atairs  in  the  dark. 

In  passing  the  dining-room  he  looked  in  (to  see  if  there  were  any 
diampagne-g^aases  set,  we  believe),  when  he  saw  that  he  should  net 
have  an  opportunity  of  sounding  his  intended  papa-in*law  after  dinner, 
for  he  finnui  the  taUe  laid  for  twelve,  and  a  great  display  of  plate,  linan, 
and  china,  greater  than  any  they  had  yet  had. 

Soapey  then  swaggered  on  to  the  drawing*-roofn,  which  was  in  a  bhoa 
of  light.  The  lively,  pretty  Emily  had  stolen  a  march  on  her  siater,  and 
bad  just  entered,  attmdin  a  fine  new  pale  yellow  ailk  dreas  with  a  pointf- 
lace  berthe  and  other  hangings. 

Hip^  words  had  ensued  between  the  sisters  aa  to  the  meanws  of 
Amelia  in  trying  to  take  her  beau  from  her,  e^ecially  titter  the  ain 
Amelia  had  given  herself  respecting  Soapey;  and  a  minute  observer 
might  hare  seen  the  slight  tinge  of  red  on  Emily's  eyeUds,  denoting  the 
nsoal  issue  of  such  scenes.  The  result  was,  that  eacn  determined  to  do 
tiie  best  she  ooald  for  herself;  and  acting  i:^on  that  prindple,  Emilypfo- 
eeeded  to  dress  with  all  expedition,  cal^ating  that  as  Bur.  ^onge  bad 
eome  in  wee,  he  woold  very  likely  drsss  ai  onee  and  i^ipear  in  the  diaw^ 
ing-room  in  good  time.  Nor  was  ahe  ont  in  her  reekoadng,  fior  she  had 
baldly  enjoyed  an  approving  ^anoe  in  the  mirror  ere  our  hero  eaoaa 
swaggerii^  in,  twitching  his  arms  as  if  he  hadn't  got  bia  wriatbaada 
adjusted,  and  working  his  legs  as  if  they  didn't  belong  to  him. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Uus  Emky  I*'  exclaimed  be^  advancing  gaily  towards 
bar  with  extended  hand,  which  she  took  with  all  the  plMsuie  in  the 
worid;  addmg,  *<  And  how  have  you  been ?" 

^  Oh,  prettpr  weU,  tbank  you,"  replied  ahe^  lookittg  as  though  die 
wonU  have  aaid,  ^  Ab  weU  as  I  can  be  without  you." 

Soapey,  though  a  eonauminate  jndge  of  a  bosses  and  all  the  asinatiB 
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eoBoeeted  irith  them,  and  particularly  dexterous  at  detectiog  the  iJiimble- 
i^  mawBiiTre  of  a  ^sinteiested  looker-oti,  wbb  still  rather  green  in  the 
matter  of  woman;  and  haying  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  Amelia 
diMild  be  his  diotoe,  he  concluded  that  Emily  knew  all  about  it,  and  was 
working  on  h^  sister's  accomit  instead  of  domg  the  agreeable  for  herself. 
And  there  it  is  where  elder  sisters  have  such  an  adrantage  over  yonnger 
cnes.  They  are  always  riiown,  or  contrive  to  show  themselves,  first ; 
nd  if  a  man  once  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  elder  one  will  do,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter ;  and  it  is  neither  a  deeper  shade  or  two  of  blue, 
nor  a  bri^ter  tinge  of  brown,  nor  a  little  smaller  foot,  nor  a  yet  more 
degant  waist,  that  mill  make  him  change  for  a  younger  sister.  The 
younger  ones  immediately  become  sisters  in  the  men's  minds,  and  retire, 
or  are  retired,  from  the  field — *'  scratched,"  as  Soapey  would  say. 

Amelia,  however,  was  not  going  to  ^ve  Emily  a  chance  ;  for,  having 
dressed  with  all  the  expedition  compatible  with  an  attractive  toilette — 
a  lavender-ooloorod  satin  widi  broad  black  lace  floonces,  and  some  heavy 
jewdlefy  on  her  welKtumed  arms,  she  came  sidling  in  so  gently  as  almost 
to  catch  Emily  in  the  act  of  playing  the  agreeaUe.  Turning  the  sidle 
into  a  stately  sail,  with  a  haug^y  sort  of  sneer  and  toss  of  the  head  to 
her  sister,  as  mnch  as  to  say,  **  What  are  you  doing  with  my  man  ?^ — a 
sneer  that  suddenly  changed  into  a  sweet  smile  as  her  eye  encountered 
fioapey's — she  just  motioned  him  off  to  a  bo&,  where  she  commenced 
a  toito  voce  conversation  in  the  true  engaged-couple  style. 

The  plot  then  began  to  tlndcen.  First  came  Jawleyford,  in  a  deuce  of 
a  stew. 

**  Well,  this  is  too  bad!*'  exclaimed  he,  stamping  and  flourishing  a 
scented  note  with  a  crest  and  initials  at  the  top.  **  This  is  too  bad^^  re- 
peated he ;  ^people  accepting  invitations,  and  then  crying  off  at  the  last 
aoment/' 

*'  Who  is  it  can't  come,  papa  ?— the  Footles  7*  asked  Emily. 

*<  No — Fooides  be  hanged,**  sneered  Jawleyford,  ^  they  always  come — 
Ae  B1o8$owmo9e$r  repKed  he,  with  an  emphasis. 

*'  Hie  Blossmnnoses  !*'  exclaimed  both  girls,  dasping  their  hands  and 
looking  up  at  the  ceiling. 

<<  What,  all  of  them?"  asked  Emihr. 

•<  AU  cfikem,''  x«j<nned  Jawleyford. 

^  Why,  tiiat's  four,**  observed  Emily. 

'*  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  Jawleyford;  "  five,  if  you  count  them  by 
a^^etites ;  lor  M  Blossomnose  always  eats  and  drinks  as  mudi  as  two 
people." 

**  What  excuse  do  they  give  ?"  asked  Amelia. 

**  Caniage-horse  taken  suddenly  ill,"  re[>lied  Jawleyford ;  «  as^if  that's 
mtj  excnse  when  there  are  post*horBes  within  half-a-dozen  miles." 

**  He  wouldn't  have  been  stopped  hunting  for  want  of  a  horse,  I  dare 
say,"  observed  Amelia. 

**  I  daie  sav  it's  all  a  lie,"  observed  Jawleyford;  addbg,  '<  however,  llie 
iavitatioa  shall  go  for  a  dinner,  all  the  same.'' 

The  deiiuaaation  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Spigot,  who 
came  looming  up  the  spacious  drawing-room  m  the  full  magnificence  of 
black  shorts,  silk  stockings,  and  buckled  pumps,  followed  by  a  sheepish- 
kwking,  straight-haired,  red  anple-foced  young  gentleman,  whom  he 
ttmonnced  as  Mr.  Robert  Fooile.     Robert  was  the  hope  of  the  heose  of 
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Poozle;  and  it  was  fortunate  his  parents  were  satisfied  with  him,  for  few 
other  people  would.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  who  shook  hands  with 
erery  body,  assented  to  any  thing  that  any  body  said,  and  in  answering 
a  question,  wherein  indeed  his  conversation  chiefly  consisted,  he  always 
followed  the  words  of  the  interrogation  as  much  as  he  could.  For 
instance :  ''  Well^  Robert,  have  you  been  at  Dulverton  to-day  ?"  An- 
swer, '^  No,  I've  not  been  at  Dulverton  to-day."  Question,  '^  Are  yoa 
going  to  Dulverton  to-morrow  ?"  Answer,  "  No,  I'm  not  going  to  Dul- 
verton to-morrow."  Having  shaken  hands  with  the  party  all  round,  and 
turned  to  the  fire  to  warm  his  red  fists,  Jawleyford  having  stood  at  "  atten- 
tion" for  such  time  as  he  thought  Mrs.  Foozle  would  be  occupied  before 
the  glass  in  his  study  arranging  her  head-gear,  and  seeing  no  symptoms 
of  any  further  announcement,  at  last  asked  Foozle  if  his  papa  and  mamma 
were  not  coming. 

''  No,  my  papa  and  mamma  are  not  coming,"  replied  he. 

"  Are  you  sureT*  asked  Jawleyford,  in  a  tone  of  excitement. 
Quite  sure,"  replied  Foozle,  in  the  most  matter-of-course  voice. 
The  deuce  I"  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  soft 
rug ;  adding,  "  It  never  rains  but  it  pours  !" 

*^ Have  you  any  note,  or  anything?"  asked  Mrs.  Jawleyford,  who  had 
followed  Kobert  Foozle  into  the  room. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  note,"  replied  he,  diving  into  the  inner  pocket  of  his 
coat  and  producing  one. 

The  note  was  a  letter — a  letter  from  Mrs.  Foozle  to  Mrs.  Jawleyford, 
three  sides  and  crossed ;  and  seeing  the  magnitude  thereof,  Mrs.  Jawley- 
ford quietly  put  it  into  her  reticule,  observing  *'  that  she  hoped  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foozle  were  well?" 

*'  Yes,  they  are  well,"  replied  Robert,  notwithstanding  he  had  express 
orders  to  say  that  his  papa  had  the  tooth-ache,  and  his  mamma  the  ear- 
ache.    So  much  for  leading  a  man,  as  the  lawyers  call  it! 

Jawleyford  then  gave  a  furious  ring  at  the  bell  for  dinner,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  the  party  of  six  proceeded  to  a  table  for  twelve.  Soapey 
pawned  Mrs.  Jawleyford  off  upon  Robert  Foozle,  which  gave  him  the 
right  to  the  fair  Amelia,  who  walked  off  on  Soapey 's  arm  with  a  toss 
of  her  head  at  Emily,  as  though  she  thought  him  the  finest,  sprightliest 
man  under  the  sun.  Emily  followed,  and  Jawleyford  came  sulking  in 
alone,  sore  put  out  at  the  failure  of  what  he  meant  for  the  grand  enter- 
tainment. 

Lights  blazed  in  profusion  ;  lamps  more  accustomed  had  now  become 
better  behaved ;  and  the  whole  sti^ngth  of  the  plate  was  called  in  re-  • 
quisition,  sadly  puzzling  the  unfortunate  cook  to  find  something  to  pat 
upon  each  of  the  dishes.  She,  however,  was  one  of  your  real  magnani- 
mous-minded women,  who  would  undertake  to  cook  a  lord  mayor's  feast 
— soups,  sweets,  joints,  entries,  and  all. 

Jawleyford  was  nearly  silent  during  the  dinner ;  indeed,  he  was  too  ' 
far  off  for  conversation,  had  there  been  any  for  him  to  join  in ;  which  was 
not  the  case,  for  Amelia  and  Soapey  kept  up  a  hum  of  words,  while 
Emily  worked  Robert  Foozle  with  question  and  answer,  such  as 

"  Were  your  sisters  out  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  sisters  were  out  to-day." 

'^  Are  your  sisters  going  to  the  Christmas  ball?" 

<<  Yes,  my  sisters  are  going  to  the  Christmas  ball,"  &c.,  &c. 
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Still,  nearly  daft  as  Robert  was,  he  was  generally  asked  where  there 
was  anything  goine  on  ;  and  more  than  one  young  la —  But  we  will  not 
tell  about  that,  as  he  is  only  one  of  the  very  small  deer  of  our  story* 

By  the  time  the  ladies  took  their  departure,  Mr.  Jawleyford  had  some* 
what  recovered  from  the  annoyance  of  his  disappointment ;  and  as  they 
retired  he  rang  the  hell,  and  desired  Spigot  to  set  in  the  horse-shoe  table, 
and  brin?  a  bottle  of  the  ^'  green  seal,"  being  the  colour  affixed  on  the 
bottles  of  a  four-dozen  hamper  of  port  ("  curious  old  port  at  48«.'')  that 
had  arrived  from  '^  Wintle  and  Co.  by  rail  (goods-train  of  course)  that 
morning. 

^'  TmBre  /"  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  as  Spigot  placed  the  heavy  richly 
cut  decanter  on  the  horse-shoe  table.  ^*  There  /"  repeated  he,  drawing 
the  green  curtain  as  if  to  shade  it  from  the  fire,  but  in  reality  to  hide  the 
dulness  the  recent  shaking  had  g^ven  it ;  ^'  that  wine,"  said  he,  '^  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  bottle,  at  the  very  least.'' 

*^  Indeed,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge ;  *^  time  it  was  drunk." 

**  A  quarter  of  a  centurv!"  gaped  Robert  Foozle. 

*^  Quarter  of  a  century  if  it  s  a  day,'*  replied  Jawleyford,  smacking  his 
Kps  as  he  set  down  his  glass  after  imbibing  the  precious  beverage. 

^*  Very  fine,*'  observed  Soapey;  adding,  as  he  sipped  off  his  glass,  ''it's 
odd  to  find  tawny  wine  so  fuU-bodied." 

<'  Well,  now  tell  us  all  about  your  day*s  proceedings,"  said  Jawleyford, 
thinking  it  advisable  to  change  the  conversation  at  once.  '*  What  sport 
had  you  with  my  lord  ?  " 

<'  Oh,  why,  I  really  can't  tell  you  much,"  drawled  Soapey,  with  an  air 
of  bewilderment.  ''  Strange  country — strange  hcea — ^nobody  I  knew, 
and—" 

^  Ah,  true,"  replied  Jawleyford,  ''true.  It  occurred  to  me  after  you 
were  g^ne,  that  perhaps  you  might  not  know  any  one.  Ours,  you  see,  is 
rather  an  out-of-die-way  country ;  very  few  of  our  people  go  to  town,  or 
indeed  anywhere  else ;  they  are  all  tany-at-home  birds.  But  thejr'd 
nome  you  with  great  politeness,  I'm  sure — ^if  they  knew  you  came  from 
here,  at  least,"  added  he. 

Soapey  was  silent,  and  took  a  great  gulp  of  the  dull  Wintle,  to  save 
himself  nom  answering. 

*^  Was  my  Lord  Scamperdale  out  ?"  asked  Jawleyford,  seeing  he  was 
not  going  to  get  a  reply. 

''why,  I  can  reaUy  hardly  tell  you  that,"  replied  Soapey.  "  There 
were  two  men  out,  eitner  of  whom  might  be  hun ;  at  least,  they  both 
seemed  to  take  the  lead,  and — and—"  he  was  going  say  "  d~n  the 
people,"  but  he  thought  he  might  as  well  keep  that  to  liimself. 

"  Stout,  hale-loo^ng  men,  dressed  much  alike,  with  great  broad 
tortoise-shell-rimmed  spectacles  on  ?"  asked  Jawleyford. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Soapey. 

"Ah,  you  are  right  then,"  rejoined  Jawleyford;  "it  would  be  my 
lord." 

"  And  who  was  the  other  ?"  inquired  Soapey. 

"  Oh,  that  beast,  Jack  Spraggon,"  replied  Jawleyford,  curling  up  his 
ooie  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  sick  ;  "one  of  the  most  odious  wretches 
luider  the  sun.     I  really  don't  know  any  man  that  I  have  so  great  a  dis- 
Kke  to,  so  utter  a  contempt  for,  as  that  beast  Jacky  as  they  call  him." 
*^  What  is  he  ?"  asked  Soapey. 
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<^  Oh,  just  a  hanger-oa  of  las  lordship's :  the  cieatare  has  nethbg — 
nothing  whatever;  he  lives  on  my  loia— eats  hiA  yenisoa,  drinks  his 
daret,  rides  his  horses,  buQies  those  his  lordship  doesn't  like  to  tadde 
mth,  and  makes  himself  generally  neefiily  as  servants-of-aU-woik  say 
when  they  advertise  for  places." 

<(  He  seems  like  a  man  of  that  sort,"  observed  Soapey,  as  he  thought 
over  the  compliments  iJie  two  had  paid  him. 

^ Well, who  else  had yoa out,  then ?"  asked  Jawley&id.  ''WasTom 
Washhall  these  P* 

**  No,"  replied  Soapey ;  *'  he  wasn't  out,  I  know." 

^  Ah,  Uiat's  unfortmukte,"  observed  Jawley&rd,  hdpiag  hiwaelf  snd 
passing  the  bottle  to  Soapey.  ^'  Tom's  a  capital  feUow — a  perfect  gende- 
man — ^great  friend  of  mine.  If  he'd  been  out  you'd  have  had  nothing 
to  do  but  mention  my  name,  and  he'd  have  put  you  all  right  in  a 
minute.     Who  else  was  there,  then?"  coBtimiea  he. 

^^  There  was  a  tall  man  in  black,  oa  a  good-looking  young  broim 
horse,  rather  rash  at  his  fences^  bat  a  fine  style  of  goer.'' 

^  fFhaiT  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  ^a  man  in  drab  eords  and  jack- 
boots, with  the  flipes  of  his  hat  rathw  turning  upwards  ?" 

'<  Just  so,"  repfied  Soapey ;  "  and  a  doable  ribbon  for  a  hat^string." 

<*  That's  Master  Blossomnose,"  obeerved  Jawleyfi»d,  scarcely  able  to 
contain  his  indienatioii.  ''That's  Master  Blossomnose,"  repeated  he, 
taking  a  back  hand  at  the  pwt  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
"  More  to  his  credit  if  he  were  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  his  pandi,'' 
added  Jawleyford ;  meaning,  it  would  have  been  more  to  hia  credit  if  he 
had  fulfilled  nis  engagement  to  him  in  the  evening,  instead  of  going  out 
hunting  in  the  morning. 

The  two  then  sat  silent  for  a  time,  Soapey  seeing  where  the  sore  place 
was,  and  Robert  Foozle  as  usual  seeing  noduag. 

"  Ah,  well,"  observed  Jawleyford,  at  length  breaking  silence,  ''it  was 
unfortunate  you  went  this  morning.  I  did  mj  beat  to  prevent  you — told 
you  what  a  long  way  it  was,  and  so  on.  ^wever,  never  mind,  vpe  wSU 
put  all  right  to-morrow.  His  lordship,  I'm  sure,  will  be  most  happy  to 
see  you.  So  help  yourself,"  continued  he,  pasnog  the  ^  Wmtle^"  '^  and  we 
will  drink  his  health,  and  success  to  foxhunting." 

Soapey  filled  a  bumper  and  drank  his  lordship's  healtk,  with  the  ac- 
companiment as  desired ;  and  turning  to  Robert  Foosle,  who  was  doing 
likewise,  said,  "Are  you  fond  <^  hunting,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  fond  of  hunting,"  replied  Foozle. 

^'  But  you  don^t  hunt,  you  know,  Robert,"  observed  Jawlqrfocd. 

"Xo,  I  don't  hunt,"  replied  Robert. 

The  "green  seal"  being  demolished,  Jawleyford  ordered  abotUe  of  Ae 
"  other,"  attributing  the  slight  discoloration  (which  he  did  not  discofer 
until  they  had  nearly  finished  the  bottle)  to  change  of  atmosf^ere  in  the 
outer  cellar.  Soapey  tackled  vigorously  with  the  new  comer,  which  was 
better  than  the  first ;  and  Robert  Foozle,  drinking,  as  he  spoke,  by  pattern, 
kept  filling  away,  much  to  Jawleyfbrd's  dissatisfiction,  who  was  compelled 
to  order  a  third.  During  the  progress  of  its  demolition,  the  host's  tongue 
became  considerably  loosened.  He  talked  of  hunting  and  the  charms  of 
the  chase — of  the  good  fellowship  it  produced ;  ana  expatiated  on  the 
advantafi^s  it  was  of  to  the  country  in  a  national  point  of  view,  promoting 
as  it  did  a  spirit  of  manly  enterprise,  and  encouraging  our  unrivalled 
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keed  of  IioneB ;  both  of  whidi  he  looked  upon  as  national  objects,  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened  men  like  himsel£ 

Jawleylbrd  was  a  great  patron  of  the  chase  ;  and  his  keeper,  Watson, 
ihrays  bad  a  bag-fox  ready  to  turn  down  when  my  lord's  hounds  met 
Aere.  Jawleyford's  covers  were  never  known  to  be  drawn  blank* 
Tlioagh  they  had  been  shot  in  the  day  before^  they  always  held  a  fox  the 
not — if  a  fox  was  wanted. 

Soapey  being  quite  at  home  on  the  subject  of  horses  and  himting', 
landed  all  his  papa-in-law's  observations  up  to  the  skies ;  occasionalrjr 
copridenng  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  him  a  horse,  and  think* 
mi^  if  he  did,  whether  he  should  let  him  have  one  of  the  three  he  had 
down,  or  should  get  old  Buckram  to  buy  some  quiet  screw  that  would 
itud  a  little  work  and  yidd  him  (Soapey)  a  little  fHrofit,  and  yet  not 
doBDoUsh  the  great  patron  of  English  sports.  The  more  Jawleyford 
dmik,  the  more  energetic  he  became  and  the  greater  pleasure  he  antici- 
pated from  the  meet  of  the  morrow.  He  docked  the  lord,  and  spoke  of 
<'  Seamperdale"  as  an  excellent  feUow — a  real,  good,  hearty,  honest,  English 
gentleman — a  man  that  "  the  more  you  knew  the  more  you  liked  f  all 
of  which  was  very  encouraging  to  Soapey.  Spigot  at  length  appeared 
to  read  the  tea  and  oo£Eee  riot-act,  when  Jawleyfovd,  determined  not  to  be 
done  out  of  another  bottle,  pointing  to  the  nearlv-emptied  decants, 
observed  to  Robert  Foosle^  "  I  suppose  you'll  not  take  any  more  wine?** 
To  lAoA  Robert  replied,  ^'No,  111  not  take  any  more  wine.  Whereupon, 
pushing  out  his  chair,  and  throwing  away  his  napkin,  Jawleyford  arose 
and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  followed  by  Soapey  and  this  enter*- 
tiining  young  gentleman. 

A  round  game  followed  tea ;  which,  in  its  tmrn,  was  succeeded  by  a 
massive  silver  tray,  chiefly  decorated  with  cold  water  and  tumblers ;  and 
as  the  various  inaependent  elocks  in  the  drawing-room  began  chiming 
and  striking  eleven,  Mr.  Jawleyford  thought  he  would  try  to  get  rid  of 
Fooale  by  asking  him  if  he  hadn't  better  stay  all  night. 

<<  Yes,  I  think  I*d  better  stay  all  night,"  replied  Fooile. 

**  But  won't  they  be  expecting  you  at  home,  Robert  ?"  asked  Jawley- 
Ibid,  not  feeling  disposed  to  be  caught  in  his  own  trap. 

^  Yee,  they'U  be  expecting  me  at  home,"  replied  Foozle. 

*^  Then,  perhaps,  you  had  better  not  aktrm  them  by  staying,"  suggested 
Jawi^ford. 

^  No,  perhaps  I'd  better  not  alarm  than  by  staying,"  repeated  Fooide. 
Whereupon  they  all  rose,  and  wishing  him  a  very  sood  mght,  Jawley- 
&id  handed  him  over  to  Spigot,  who  transferred  nim  to  Brown,  who 
passed  him  to  Snell,  to  button  into  his  booby-hutch. 

After  talking  Robert  over,  and  expatiating  on  the  misfortune  it  would 
be  to  have  such  a  son,  Jawleyford  rang  the  bell  for  the  banquet  of  water 
to  be  taken  away;  and  ordenng  breakfast  half-an-hour  earlier  than  usual» 
our  finends  dispersed  to  bed. 

Chapter  XXIV* 

THE  F.  H.  H.  AGAIN. 

Gkstlsmen  unaccustomed  to  public  hunting  often  make  queer  fig^ures 
of  themselves  when  they  go  out.     We  have  seen  them  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
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dresses,  half  fozhunters  half  fishermen,  half  foxhunteis  half  sailors,  wSk 
now  and  then  a  good  sturdy  cross  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Jawleyford  was  a  cross  hetween  a  military  man  and  a  dandy,  with 
a  slight  touch  of  the  squire.  The  green-and-gold  Bumperkin  foraging- 
cap,  with  the  letters  *'  B.  Y.  C'  (Bumperkin  Yeomanry  Cavalry)  in 
front,  was  cocked  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  hadger-pyed  head,  while  he 
played  sportively  with  the  patent  leather  strap — ^now  toying  with  it  on 
nis  lip,  now  dropping  it  helow  his  chin,  now  hitching  it  up  on  to  the  peak. 
He  had  a  tremendously  stiff  stock  on — so  hard  that  no  pressure  made  it 
wrinkle,  and  so  high  that  his  pointed  gills  could  hardly  peer  ahove  it. 
His  coat  was  a  brieht  g^reen  cut-away— 4nade  when  collars  were  wovn 
rery  high  and  very  hollow,  and  when  waists  were  supposed  to  be  about 
the  middle  of  a  man's  back,  Jawleyford's  back-buttons  occupying  that 
remarkable  position.  These,  which  were  of  dead  gold  with  a  Inight  rim, 
represented  a  hare  full  stretch  for  her  life,  and  were  the  buttons  of  the 
old  Muggeridge  hunt — a  hunt  that  had  died  many  years  ago  from  want 
of  the  necessary  ftmds  (80/.)  to  carry  it  on.  The  coat,  whidb  was  single- 
breasted  and  velvet*collared,  was  extremely  swallow-toiled,  presenting  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  baige-built,  roomy  roundabouts  of  the 
members  of  the  ^^F.  H.  H.,"  or  Flat  Hat  Hunt;  the  collar  risine 
behind,  in  the  shape  of  a  gothic  arch,  exhibited  all  the  stitchings  and 
threadiuffs  incident  to  that  department  of  tiie  garment. 

But  if  Mr.  Jawleyfbrd's  coat  went  to  ''  hare,"  his  waistcoat  was  all  for 
the  '<fox."  On  a  bright  blue  ground  he  sported  such  an. infinity  of 
^^  heads,"  that  there  is  no  saying  that  he  would  have  been  safe  in  a 
kennel  of  unentered  or  unsteady  hounds.  One  thing,  to  be  sure,  was  in 
his  favour — namely,  that  they  were  just  as  much  like  cats*  heads  as  foxes'. 
The  coat  and  waistcoat  were  old  stagers,  but  his  nether  man  was  encased 
in  rhubarb-coloured  tweed  pantaloons  of  the  newest  make — a  species  of 
material  extremely  sofb  and  comfortable  to  wear,  but  not  so  well  adapted 
for  rou^ng  it  across  country.  These  had  a  broad  brown  stripe  down 
the  sides,  and  were  shaped  out  over  the  foot  of  his  fine  French  polished 
paper  boots,  the  heels  of  which  were  decorated  with  long-necked,  ringing 
spurs.  Thus  attbed,  with  a  little  silver-mounted  whip  which  he  kept 
flourishing  about,  he  encountered  Mr.  Sponge  in  the  entrance  hall, 
af^  breakfast — a  meal  that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  to  say 
anything  about.  Mr.  Soapey,  like  all  men  who  are  '^extremefy 
natty"  wemselves,  men  who  wouldn't  have  a  button  out  of  place  if  it  was 
ever  so,  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  Jawleyford*s  turn-out.  It  was 
dear  he  was  no  sportsman;  and  then  came  the  question,  whether  he  was 
of  the  privileged  few  who  may  do  what  they  like,  and  who  can  carry  off 
any  kind  of  ^surdity.  Whatever  uneasiness  Sponge  felt  on  that  score, 
Jawleyford,  however,  was  quite  at  lus  ease,  and  swaggered  about  like  an 
aide-dle-camp  at  a  review. 

*'  Well,  we  should  be  going,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  drawing  on  a  pair  .of 
half-dirty  kid  gloves,  and  sabreing  tne  air  with  his  whip. 

^'  Is  Lord  ^amperdale  punctu^  ?**  asked  Soapey. 

"  Tol-lol,"  replied  Jawleyford,  « tol-lol." 

'^  He'll  wait  for  youy  I  suppose  ?''  observed  Soapey,  thinking  to  try 
Jawleyford  on  that  unerring  criterion  of  favour. 

"  why,  if  he  knew  I  was  coming,  I  dare  say  he  would,"  replied  Jaw- 
leyford slowly  and  deliberately,  feehng  it  was  now  no  time  for  flashing. 
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"  If  he  knew  I  was  oomiDg  I  dare  say  he  would/*  repeated  he ;  <<  indeed,  1 
make  no  doubt  be  would :  but  one  doesn't  like  putting  great  men  out  of 
tbetr  way ;  besides  which,  it's  just  as  easy  to  be  punctual  as  otherwise. 
When  I  was  in  the  Bumperkin — '' 

'^  Bat  your  horse  is  on,  isn't  it  ?*'  interrupted  Soapey ;  *'  he'll  see  your 
horse  there,  you  know." 

"  Horse  on,  my  dear  fellow  !*'  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  '^  horse  on  ?  No, 
certainly  net.     How  should  I  get  there  myself  if  my  horse  was  on  ?" 

^  Hack,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Soapey,  striking  a  lig^t  for  his  cigar. 

''Ah,  but  then  I  should  have  no  groom  to  go  with  me,"  observed 
Jawleyford ;  adding,  ''  One  must  make  a  certain  appearance,  you  know. 
But  come,  my  dear  Mr.  Sponge,  Mr.  Spoapey  Sponge,"  continued  he, 
laying  hold  ot  our  hero's  arm,  '<  let  us  get  to  the  door,  for  that  cigar  of 
youra  will  fumigate  the  whole  house ;  and  Mrs.  Jawleyford  hates  the 
smell  of  tobacco." 

Spigot,  with  his  attendants  in  liyery,  here  put  a  stop  to  the  con&b 
by  hurrying  past,  drawing  the  bolts,  and  throwing  back  the  spacious 
folding  doors  as  if  royalty  itself  were  *'  coming  out." 

The  noise  they  made  was  heard  outside ;  and  on  reaching  the  top  of 
the  spacious  flight  of  steps,  Soapey *s  piebald  in  charge  of  a  dirty  village 
lad,  and  Jawleyford's  steeds  with  a  s&y-blue  groom,  were  seen  scuttling 
under  the  portico^  for  the  owners  to  mount.  The  Jawleyford  cavalry 
was  none  of  the  best ;  but  Jawleyford  was  pleased  with  it,  and  that  is  a 
great  thine^.  Indeed,  a  thing  had  only  to  be  Jawleyford*s,  to  make 
Jawkyfbrd  excessively  fond  of  it. 

''Tnere!*'  exclaimed  he,  as  they  reached  the  third  step  from  the 
bottom.  ''  There !"  repeated  he,  seizing  Soapey  by  the  arm,  ''  that's 
what  I  call  shape.  You  don*t  see  such  an  animal  as  that  every  day," 
pointing  to  a  not  badly-formed,  but  evidently  worn-out,  over-knee'd 
bay,  that  stood  knuckling  and  trembling  for  Jawleyford  to  mount. 

*'  One  of  the  '  has  beens,'  I  should  say,**  replied  Soapey,  puffing  a 
doud  of  smoke  right  past  Jawleyford*s  nose ;  adding,  "  It*s  a  pity  but 
you  could  get  him  four  new  legs. 

''Faith,  I  don't  see  that  he  wants  anything  of  the  sort,"  retorted 
Jawleyford,  nettled  as  well  at  the  smoke  as  the  observation. 

"Well,  where  'ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,'"  replied 
Soapey,  with  another  great  puff,  which  nearly  blinded  Jawleyford. 
"  Gret  on,  and  let's  see  how  he  goes,"  added  he,  passing  on  to  the  piebald 
as  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Jawleyford  then  mounted ;  and  having  settled  himself  into  a  mili- 
tary seat,  touched  the  old  screw  with  the  spur,  and  set  off  at  a  canter. 
The  piebaldy  either  mistaking  the  portico  for  a  booth,  and  thinking  it 
was  a  good  place  to  exhibit  in,  or  that  he  had  done  enough  work  the 
day  before  (Leather,  we  may  here  add,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  having 
taken  th#  change  out  of  him  with  a  second  fox  after  Mr.  Sponge  had 
gone  home),  the  piebald  here  proceeded  to  die  in  the  most  approved 
form ;  and  not  all  Soapey's  "  Come-up's  "  or  kicks  could  induce  him  to 
rise  before  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  ceremony.  At  length,  with 
a  mane  full  of  gravel,  a  side  well  smeared,  and  a  "  Wilkinson  &  Kidd*' 
sadly  scratched,  the  ci-devant  actor  arose,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
viili^  lad,  who,  having  indulged  in  a  gallop  as  he  brought  him  from 
Locksford,  expected  his  death  would  be  laid  to  his  door.     No  sooner 
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was  he  up,  than,  without  waiting  for  him  to  shake  himself,  Mr.  Soapey 
Taulted  into  the  saddle,  and  seizing  him  hy  the  head,  let  in  the  Lateh- 
fords  in  a  style  that  satisfied  the  hack  he  was  not  going  to  eanter  in  a 
circle.  Away  he  went,  best  pace ;  for,  like  all  Mr.  Soapey's  horses,  he 
had  the  knack  of  going,  the  genoral  difficulty  being  to  get  them  to  go 
the  way  they  were  wanted. 

Soapey  presently  overtook  Mr.  Jawleyfbrd,  who  had  been  brought 
up  by  a  gate,  which  he  was  making  sundry  ineiSectual  passes  and  efforts 
to  open ;  the  gate  and  his  horse  seeming  to  have  combined  to  prevent 
his  getting  through.  Though  an  expert  swordsman,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  accompli«i  the  art  of  opening  a  gate,  especially  one  of  those 
g^ngerly-balaDced,  spring-snecked  things  that  require  to  be  taken  at 
the  nick  of  time,  or  they  just  drop  to  as  the  horse  gets  his  nose  to 
them. 

"Why  am*t  you  here  to  open  the  gate?'*  asked  Jawleyford,  snap- 
pishly, as  the  blue  boy  bustled  up  as  his  master's  efibrts  became  more 
hopeless  at  each  attempt. 

The  lad,  like  a  wise  fellow,  dropped  £rom  his  horse,  and  opening  it  with 
his  hands,  ran  it  back  on  foot. 

Jawleyford  and  Soapey  then  rode  through. 

Canter,  canter,  canter,  Jawleyford  went,  with  an  arm  a-kimbo,  head 
well  up,  legs  well  down,  toes  well  pointed,  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  race, 
where  his  work  would  end  on  arrivmg,  instead  of  to  a  fox-hunt,  where  it 
would  only  be  beginning. 

"  You  are  rather  hard  on  the  old  nag,  am't  yon?"  at  length  asked 
Soapey,  as,  having  cleared  the  rushy,  swampy  pane,  they  came  upon  the 
macadamised  turnpike,  and  Jawleyford  selected  the  miadle  of  it  as  the 
scene  of  his  further  progression. 

<^  Oh  no !"  replied  Jawleyford,  tit^tup-ing  along  with  a  loose  rein,  as 
if  he  was  on  the  soundest,  neshest-legged  horse  in  the  world ;  ^  oh  no ! 
my  horses  are  used  to  it." 

"  Well,  but  if  you  mean  to  hunt  him,"  observed  Soapey,  ''  hell  be 
blown  before  he  gets  to  cover." 

"  Giet  him  in  vdnd,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Jawleyford,  *'  get  him  in 
wind,"  touching  the  horse  with  the  spur  as  he  spoke. 

'*  Faith,  but  if  he  was  as  well  on  his  legs  as  he  is  in  his  wind,  he'd  not 
be  amiss,"  rejoined  Soapey. 

So  they  cantered  and  trotted  and  trotted  and  cantered  away,  Soapey 
thinking  he  could  afford  pace  as  well  as  Jawleyford.  Indeed,  a  horse  has 
only  to  become  a  hack,  to  be  able  to  do  double  the  work  he  was  ever  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of. 

But  to  the  meet. 

Scrambleford  Green  was  a  small  straggling  village  on  the  top  of  a 
somewhat  high  hill,  that  divided  the  vale  in  which  Jawleyford  Court  was 
ntuated,  from  the  more  fertile  one  of  Farthinghoe,  in  which  Lord 
Scamperdale  lived. 

It  was  one  of  those  out-of-the-way  places  at  which  the  meet  of  the 
hounds,  and  a  love  feast  or  fair,  consisting  of  two  fiddlers  (one  for  each 
public -house),  a  few  unlicensed  packmen,  three  or  four  gingerbread 
stalls,  a  drove  of  cows  and  some  sheep,  form  the  great  events  of  the  year, 
among  a  people  who  are  thoroughly  happy  and  contented  with  that 
amount  of  gaiety.     Think  of  that,  you  ''  used  up"  young  gentlemen  of 
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tirenWf  who  have  exbausted  the  pleasures  of  the  whole  world!  The 
Bonnoi  did  not  come  to  Scrambleford  Green  oiteait  tat  It  was  not  a 
fiiroinxte  aieet;  and  when  they  did  oome,  Frostyface  and  the  men  gener- 
ally had  them  pretty  much  to  themselyes.  This  day,  however,  was  the 
exception  ;  and  Old  Tom  Yamley,  whom  age  had  boiit  nearly  double,  and 
irho  hobbled  afeng  on  two  sticks,  declared,  that  never  in  the  course  of  his 
racdiectioo,  a  penod  extending  over  the  best  part  of  a  century,  had  he 
seen  such  a  ^' sight  of  red  coats"  as  mustered  that  morning  at  Scramble- 
ford  Green.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  sudden  nsing  of  sports* 
meo.  What  brought  them  all  oat? .  What  brought  Mr.  Fuffington, 
the  master  of  the  Hanby  hounds^  out  ?  What  brought  Blossomnose 
again?  What  Mr.  Wake,  Mr.  Fossick,  Mr.  Fyle,  who  had  all  been  out 
the  day  before  ? 

Reader,  the  news  had  spread  throughout  the  country  that  there  was 
a  great  writer  down ;  ana  they  wanted  to  see  what  he  would  say  of 
them — they  had  come  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  in  fset  There  was  a 
groat  gathering,  at  least  for  the  Flat  Hat  Hunt,  who  seldom  mustered 
above  a  dozen.  Tom  Washball  came,  in  a  fine  new  coat  and  new  flat* 
fliped  hat  with  a  broad  binding ;  also  Mr.  Sparks,  of  Spark  Hall ; 
Major  M^o ;  Mr.  Archer,  of  Cheam  Lodge ;  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Cozwell 
Green  ;  Dur.  Bliss,  of  Boltonshaw  ;  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Ebstone  ;  Dr.  Capon, 
of  Caloot ;  Mr.  Dribble,  of  Hook ;  Mr.  Slade,  of  Three-Burrow  Hill ; 
and  several  others.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  each  as  the  other 
cast  up. 

^  Why,  here's  Joe  Beeves !"  exclaimed  Blossomnose.  '^  Who'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  ?" 

"  And  who*d  have  thought  of  seeing  you  f*  rejoined  Reeves,  shaking 
hands  with  the  jolly  old  nose. 

'^ Here's  Tom  Washball  in  time,  for  once,  I  declarer  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fyle,  as  Mr.  Washball  cantered  up  in  apple-pie  order. 

^  Wonders  will  never  cease !"  observed  Fossick,  looking  Washy 
o?er. 

So  the  field  sat  in  a  ring  about  the  hounds,  in  the  centre  of  whichj  aa 
osual,  were  Jack  and  Lord  Scamperdale,  looking,  with  their  great  tor- 
toiseshell-rimmed  spectacles,  and  short  g^y  whiskers  trimmed  in  a 
curve  up  to  their  noaes,  like  a  couple  of  homed  owls  in  hats. 

^  Here's  the  man  on  the  cow !"  exclaimed  Jack,  as  he  espied  Soapey 
and  Jawleyford  rising  the  hill  together,  easing  their  horses  by  standing 
in  their  stirrups  and  holding  on  by  their  manes. 

"  You  don't  say  so  !*'  exclaimed  Lord  Scamperdale,  turning  his  horse 
in  the  directum  Jack  was  looking,  and  staring  for  hard  life  too.  *^  So 
there  is,  I  dedaie!"  observed  1^.  ^  And  who  the  deuce  is  this  with 
him?" 

"  That  ass  Jawleyford,  as  I  live  I"  excUumed  Jack,  as  the  blue  boy 
mow  hove  in  sight. 

''  So  it  is  !"  said  Lord  Scamperdale ; ''  the  confounded  humbugr 

'^  This  boyH  be  after  one  of  the  young  ladies,''  observed  Jack ;  *'  not 
one  of  the  writing  chaps  we  thought  he  was." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  iLird  Scamperdale ;  adding,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  I  vote  we  have  a  rise  out  of  old  Jaw.     I'll  let  you  in  for  a  good 
^g— you  shall  dine  with  him." 
"*  Not  I,"  replied  Jack. 
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'^  You  ihaJlf  though/'  replied  his  lordship,  firmly. 
"  Pray  don't !"  entreated  Jack. 

"  By  the  powers,  if  you  don't,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  *'  you  shall  not 
have  a  mount  out  of  me  for  a  month.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Jawleyford  and  Soapey,  having 
risen  the  hill,  had  resumed  their  seats  in  the  saddle,  and  Jawleyfora,  setting 
himself  in  attitude,  tickled  his  horse  with  his  spur,  and  proceeded  to 
canter  becomingly  up  to  the  pack  ;  Soapey  and  the  groom  following  a 
little  behind. 

''  Well,  Jawleyford,  my  dear  fellow !"  ezcUuraed  Lord  Scamperdale, 
putting  his  horse  on  a  few  steps  to  meet  him  as  he  came  flourishing  up ; 
*'  Well,  Jawleyford,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,"  extending 
a  hand  as  he  spoke.  *'  Jack,  here,  told  me  that  he  saw  your  flag  flying 
as  he  passed,  and  I  said  what  a  pity  it  was  but  I'd  known  before ;  for 
Jawleyford,  said  I,  is  a  real  good  fellow,  and  has  asked  me  to  diue  so 
often  that  I'm  ahnost  ashamed  to  meet  him ;  and  it  would  have  been  such 
a  nice  opportunity  to  have  volunteered  a  visit,  the  hounds  being  here, 
you  see." 

"  Oh,  that's  so  kind  of  your  lordship  !**  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  quite 
delighted — '^  that's  so  kind  of  your  loraship— that's  just  what  I  like! — 
that*s  just  what  Mrs.  Jawleyford  likes! — that's  just  what  we  all  like  ! — 
coming  without  fuss  or  ceremony,  just  as  my  friend  Mr.  Sponge,  Mr. 
Soapey  Sponge  here,  does.  By-the-way,  will  your  lordship  give  me  leave 
to  introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Sponge — Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  my  Lord 
Scamperdale."  Jawleyford  suiting  the  action  to  tne  word,  and  manoBu- 
vering  the  ceremony. 

*'  Ah  !  I  made  Mr.  Sponge's  acquaintance  yesterday,*'  observed  his 
lordship  dril^,  giving  a  sort  of  servants'  touch  of  his  hat  as  he  scruti- 
nised our  friend  through  his  formidable  glasses ;  adding — "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  addressing  himself  in  an  under  tone  to  Soapey,  ''  I  took  you 
for  one  of  those  nasty  writing  chaps,  who  I  abominate.  But,"  continued 
his  lordship,  returning  to  Jawleyroid,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  said  about 
the  dinner.  Jack,  here,  told  me  the  flag  was  flying ;  and  I  said  I  only 
wished  I'd  known  before,  and  I  would  certainly  have  proposed  that  Jack 
and  I  should  dine  with  you,  either  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  uiifortimately 
I'd  engaged  myself  to  my  Lord  Barker's  not  five  minutes  before.*' 

^'Ah,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  throwing  out  his  hand  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders  as  if  in  despair,  ''  you  tantalise  me — you  do 
indeed.  You  should  have  come,  or  said  nothing  about  it.  You  distress 
me — you  do  indeed." 

*'  Well,  I'm  wrong,  perhaps,"  replied  his  lordship,  patting  Jawleyford 
encouragingly  on  the  shoulder ;  *<  but  however,  TU  tell  you  what,'  said 
he,  "  Jack  here's  not  engaged,  and  he  shall  come  to  you.' 

"  Most  happy  to  see  Mr. — ha — hum — haw — Jack*-that*s  to  say,  Mr. 
Spraggon,"  replied  Jawleyford,  bowing  very  low,  and  lading  hb  hand  on 
hiis  heart,  as  if  quite  overpowered  at  the  idea  of  the  honour. 

^<  Then  that's  a  bargain,  Jack,"  said  his  lordship,  looking  knowingly 
round  at  his  much  disconcerted  friend  ;  "  you  dine  and  stay  all  night  at 
Jawleyford  Court  to-morrow;  and  nUnd^"  added  he,  ''make  yourself 
agreeable  to  the  ladies." 

''  Couldn't  your  lordship  arrange  it  so  that  we  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  both  on  some  future  day  ?"  asked  Jawleyford,  anxious  to 
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avert  the  Jack  calamity.     '*  Say  next  week,"  continued  he ;  '*  or  suppose 
you  meet  at  the  Court?" 

*«  Ha — he — hum.  Meet  at  the  Court,*^  mumbled  his  lordship — '^  meet 
at  the  Court — ha — he — ha — hum — no;  that  won't  do — got  no  foxes." 

*^  Plenty  of  foxes,  I  assure  you,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Jawleyford. 
^  Plenty  of  foxes !"  repeated  he. 

"  We  never  find  them,  then,  somehow,"  observed  his  lordship,  drily ; 
'^  at  least  none  but  those  beggars  in  the  laurels  at  the  back  of  the 
stables." 

"Ah!  that  will  be  the  fault  of  the  hounds,"  replied  Jawleyford; 
'^  they  don't  take  sufficient  time  to  draw — run  through  the  covers  too 
quickly." 

'* Fault  of  the  hounds  be  hanged!"  exclaimed  Jack,  who  was  the 
diampion  of  the  pack  generally.  "  There's  not  a  more  patient,  pains- 
taking pack  in  the  world  than  his  lordship's." 

'*  Ah — well — ah — never  mind  that,"  replied  his  lordship,  ''  Jawleyford 
and  you  can  settle  that  point  over  your  port  to-morrow  ;  meanwhile,  if 
Toar  friend  Mr.  What's-his-name  here,  '11  get  his  horse,"  continued  his 
lordship,  addressing  himself  to  Jawleyford,  but  looking  at  Soapey,  who 
was  still  on  the  piebald,  "  well  throw  off." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Soapey ;  "  but  111  mount  at  the  cover 
side. "  Soapey  not  being  incUned  to  let  the  numerous  Flat  Hat  Hunt  field 
see  the  difference  of  inclination  that  occanonally  existed  between  the 
gallant  brown  and  himself. 

<*  As  you  please,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  ^'  as  you  nlease,"  jerking  lus 
head  at  Frosty£u;e,  who  forthwith  gave  the  office  to  the  hounds  ;  where- 
upon all  was  commotion.  Away  the  cavalcade  went,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  late  bustling  village  resumed  its  wonted  quiet ;  the 
old  man  on  sticks,  two  crones  gossiping  at  a  door,  a  rag-or-anything- 
else-gatherer  going  about  with  a  donkey,  and  a  parcel  of  dirty  children 
tumbling  about  on  the  green,  being  all  that  remained  on  the  scene. 
All  the  able-bodied  men  had  followed  the  hounds.  Why  the  hounds 
had  ever  climbed  the  long  hill  seemed  a  mystery,  seeing  that  they  returned 
the  way  they  came. 

Jawleyford,  though  sore  disconcerted  at  having  ''Jack"  pawned  upon 
him,  stuck  to  my  lord,  and  rode  on  his  right  with  the  air  of  a  general. 
He  felt  he  was  doing  his  duty  as  an  Englishman  in  thus  patronising  the 
hounds — encouraging  a  manly  spirit  of  independence,  and  promoting 
our  unrivalled  breed  of  horses.  The  post-boy  trot  at  which  hounds  travel 
to  be  sure,  is  not  well  adapted  for  dignity  ;  but  Jawleyford  flourished 
and  vapoured  as  well  as  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  considering 
they  were  going  down  hill.  Lord  Scamperdale  rode  along,  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  the  idea  of  the  pleasant  evemng  Jack  and  Jawleyford  would 
have  together,  occasionally  complimenting  Jawleyford  on  the  cut  and 
condition  of  his  horse,  ana  advising  him  to  be  careful  of  the  switching 
raspers  with  which  the  country  abounded,  and  which  might  be  &tal  to 
his  nice  nutmeg-coloured  trousers.  The  rest  of  the  "  field"  followed,  the 
M  of  the  ground  enabling  them  to  see  "  how  thick  Jawleyford  was  with 
my  lord."  Old  Blossomnose,  who,  we  should  observe,  haa  slipped  away 
nnperceived  on  Jawleyford*s  arrival,  took  a  bird's-eye  view  from  the  rear. 
Naughty  Blossom  was  riding  the  horse  that  ought  to  have  gone  in  the 
*'  chay "  to  Jawleyford  Court. 
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Soapey  haying  ioveigled  the  brown  under  lee  of  an  onthouae  as  the 
field  moved  along,  was  fortunate  enough  to  achieye  the  saddle  without 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  stable;  and  as  he  rejoined  the  throne  in  all 
the  pride  of  shape,  action,  and  well-groonied  condition,  eyen  Uie  top- 
sawyers,  Fossick,  Fyle,  Bliss,  Archer,  and  others,  admitted  that  he  was  not 
a  bad-looking  horse;  while  the  humbler-minded  ones  eyed  Soapey  with  a 
mixture  of  awe  and  enyy,  thinking  that  literature  must  be  an  uncommon 
good  trade  to  stand  such  a  horse. 

"  Is  your  friend  What's-his-name,  there,  a  workman?"  asked  Lord 
Scamperdale,  nodding  towards  Soapey  as  he  trotted  Hercules  gently  past 
on  the  turf  by  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  they  were  riding. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Jawleyford,  tartly.  "  Oh,  no— gentleman ;  man  of 
property— large  property." 

*'  1  did  not  mean  was  he  a  mechanic,"  explained  his  lordship  drily, 
*'  but  a  workman ;  a  good  'un  across  country,  in  fact."  His  lordship 
working  his  arms  as  if  he  was  going  to  set-to  for  a  tussle. 

"A  first-rate  man! — fint^ratt  manT  replied  Jawleyford;  ''beat 
them  all  at  Laverick  Wells." 

*<  I  thought  so,"  observed  his  lordship ;  adding  to  himself.  '^  then  Jack 
shall  take  the  conceit  out  of  him." 

'*  Jack !"  holloaed  he  over  his  shoulder  to  his  Mend,  who  was  jogging 
a  little  behind ;  "  Jack  /"  repeated  he,  <'  that  Mr.  Soapey  Something—" 

*'  Sponge  /"  observed  Jawleyford,  with  an  emphasis. 

"  1  hat  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge, '^  continued  his  lordship,  "  is  a  stranger  in 
the  country :  have  the  kindbaess  to  take  care  of  him.     You  know  what  I 

«<  Just  so,"  replied  Jack ;  '^  I'll  take  care  of  him." 

'*  Most  polite  of  your  lordship,  Tm  sure,"  said  Jawleyford,  with  a  low 
bow,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast.  ''I  can  assure  you  I  shall 
never  forget  the  marked  attention  I  have  received  from  your  lordship  this 
day." 

<*  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  grunted  his  lordship  to  himself. 

Bump,  bump ;  trot,  trot;  jabber,  jabber,  on  they  went  as  before* 

They  had  now  got  to  the  cover,  lickler  Grorse,  and  ere  the  last  horse- 
men had  reached  the  last  angle  of  the  long  hill,  Frostyface  was  rolling 
about  on  foot  in  the  luxuriant  evergreen;  now  wholly  visible,  now  all  but 
overhead,  like  a  man  buffeting  among  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Save 
Frosty's  cheery  voice  encouraging  the  invisible  pack  to  "  wind  hun!" 
and  **rout  him  out  I"  an  injunction  that  the  shaking  of  the  gorse  ahowed 
they  willingly  obeyed,  and  an  occasional  exclamation  from  Jawleyford,  of 
<<  Beautiful !  beautifiJd! — never  saw  better  hounds! — can't  be  a  finer 
pack!'*  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  The  waggoners 
on  the  road  stopped  their  wains,  the  late  noisy  ploughmen  leaned  vacantly 
on  their  stilts,  the  tumip-puUers  stood  erect  in  air,  and  the  shepherds*  boys 
deserted  the  bleating  flocks ; — all  was  life  and  joy  and  liberty-— '^  Liberty^ 
equality,  and  fbxhunt-ity !" 

"  Yo — t — cAs,  wind  himi  K— o — O'^icke f  rout  him  out!"  wont 
Frosty  ;  ocoasionally  varying  the  entertainment  with  a  loud  oraok  of  his 
heavy  whip,  when  he  oould  get  upon  a  piece  of  rising  ground  to  clear 
the  thong. 

**  Talfy'ho  /"  screamed  Jawleyford,  hoisting  the  Bumperkin  Yeomanry 
cap  in  the  air.  **  Tally-ho!"  repeated  he,  looking  triumphantly  round,  as 
much  as  to  say,  <'  What  a  clever  boy  am  1 1" 
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''  Hold  your  noise  /"  roared  Jack,  who  was  posted  a  Kttle  below. 
**  Don't  you  see  if  s  a  hare  f  added  he^  amidst  the  uproarious  mirth  of  the 
company. 

''  I  haTen't  your  great  staring  specs  on,  or  I  should  have  seen  he 
hadn't  a  tail,"  retorted  Jawleyford,  nettled  at  the  tone  in  which  Jack  had 
addressed  him» 

*^  Tail  be  — !"  replied  Jack  with  a  sneer ;  *^  who  but  a  tailor  would 
caUitatail?" 

Just  then  a  light  low  squeak  of  a  whimper  was  heard  in  the  lowest, 
thickest  part  of  the  gorse,  and  Frostyface  cheered  the  hound  to  the  echo. 
*^  Hoick  to  Pillager  I  H — o — o — iek  I"  screamed  he,  in  a  long  drawn 
note  that  thrilled  through  every  frame,  and  set  the  horses  a-capering. 

Ere  Frosty's  prolonged  screech  was  fiEurly  finished,  there  was  sucn  an 
outburst  of  melody,  and  such  a  shaking  of  the  gorse- bushes,  as  plainly 
showed  there  was  no  safety  for  Reynard  in  cover;  and  great  was  the 
bustle  and  commotion  among  the  horsemen.  Mr.  Fossick  lowered  his 
hat-string  and  ran  the  foz's-tooth  through  the  buttonhole ;  Fyle  drew 
hu  girths;  Waibball  took  a  lons^  swig  at  his  hunting-horn -shaped 
monkey;  Major  Mayo  and  Mr.  Archer  threw  away  their  cig^  ends ;  Mr. 
Bliss  drew  on  his  dogskin  gloves ;  Mr.  Wake  rolled  the  thong  of  his 
whip  round  the  stick,  to  be  better  able  to  encounter  his  puller;  Mr. 
Sparks  got  a  yokel  to  take  up  a  link  of  his  curb ;  George  Smith  and  Joe 
Smith  looked  at  their  watches ;  Sandy  McGregor,  the  factor,  filled  his 
great  Scotch  nose  with  Irish  snuff,  exclaiming,  as  he  dismissed  the  balance 
from  his  fingers  by  a  knock  against  his  thi^,  '*  Oh,  my  mon,  aw  think 
this  tod  will  gie  us  a  ran !"  while  Blossomnose  might  be  seen  stealing 
gently  on,  on  the  £bt  side  of  a  thick  fence,  thinking  to  shirk  Jawleyfor^ 
and  get  a  good  start  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  preparations  for  the  fray,  up  went -a 
whip  8  cap  at  the  low  end  of  the  cover ;  and  a  volley  of  **  Tallyhos" 
burst  from  our  friends,  as  the  fox,  whisking  his  white-tipped  brush  in 
the  ur,  was  seen  stealing  away  over  the  grassy  hill  beyond.  What  a 
commotion  was  there  !     How  pale  some  looked !  how  hi^py  others ! 

"  Sing  out.  Jack !  for  heaven's  sake,  sing  out  F  exclaimed  Lord 
Scamperdale ;  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  always  as  eager  for  a  run  as 
if  he  nad  never  seen  one.  '^  Sing  out,  Jack ;  or,  by  Jove,  they'll  over- 
ride 'em  at  starting  1" 

''  Hoi«D  HAB2>,  gentlemen,"  roared  Jack,  clapping  spurs  into  his  grey, 
or  rather  into  his  lordship's  grey,  dashing  in  front,  and  drawing  the 
horse  across  the  road  to  stop  the  progression  of  the  field.  ''  Hold  hakd, 
one  minute  /"  repeated  Jack,  standing  erect  in  his  stirrups,  and  menacing 
them  with  his  whip  (a  most  formidable  one).  *'  Whatever  you  do,  prt^ 
let  them  get  away !  Prc^  don't  spoil  your  own  sport !  Fray  remember 
thevro  ms  lordship's  hounds!  —  that  they  cost  him  five-and-twenty 
mderd  a-year — two  thousand  five  undered  a-year!  And  where,  let  me 
sx,  with  wheat  down  to  nothing,  would  you  get  another  master  if  he  was 
to  throw  up  ?" 

As  Jack  made  this  inquiry,  he  took  a  hurried  glance  at  the  now 
pouring-out  pack;  and  seeing  they  were  safe  away,  he  wiped  the  foam 
uom  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve,  dropped  into  his  saddle,  and  catching  his 
h)ne  short  round  by  the  head,  clapped  spurs  into  his  sides,  and  galloped 
iway,  exclaiming, 
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"  Now^  dammcy  we'll  aU  start  fairr 

Then  there  was  such  a  scrimmage  !  such  jostling  and  elbowing  among 
the  jealous  ones  ;  such  ramming  and  cramming  among  the  eager  ones ; 
such  hegnng  pardons  among  the  polite  ones ;  such  spurting  of  ponies, 
such  dambenng  of  cart-horses !  AU  were  bent  on  going  as  fiu*  as  they 
could — all  except  Jawleyford,  who  sat  curvetting  and  prancing  in  tlie 
patronising  sort  of  way  gentlemen  do  who  encourage  hounds  for  the  sake 
of  the  manly  spirit  tne  sport  engenders,  and  the  advantage  hunting  is 
of  in  proraotmg  the  unrivalled  breed  of  our  cavalry  horses — Bumperkin 
Yeomanry  ones,  to  wit. 

His  lordship  having  slipped  away,  horn  in  hand,  under  pretence  of 
blowing  the  hounds  out  of  cover,  as  soon  as  he  set  Jack  at  the  field,  had 
now  got  a  good  start,  and,  horse  well  in  hand,  was  sailing  away  at  their 
stems. 

«( J^^-o-r-r-a-rc//"  screamed  Frostyface,  coming  up  alongside  of 
him,  holding  his  horse —a  magnificent  thoroughbred  bay— well  by  the 
head,  and  settling  himself  into  his  saddle  as  he  went. 

<•  F-o-r^rard!"  scrieeched  his  lordship,  thrusting  his  spectacles  on  to 
his  nose. 

*'  Twang — twang — twang^'*  went  the  huntsman's  deep-sounding  horn. 

*'  JTweet — fweet — fweei^"  went  his  lordship's  shriller  one. 

'*  We  are  in  for  a  stinger,  my  lurd,"  observed  Jack,  returning  his 
horn  to  the  case. 

*^  I  hope  so,'*  replied  his  lordship,  putting  his  horn  in  his  pocket 

They  then  flew  the  first  fence  together. 

«(  F'O'T'r'ard  r*  screamed  Jack  in  the  air,  as  he  saw  the  hounds 
packing  well  together,  and  racing  with  a  breast-high  scent 

^^  F-o-r-rard  r  screamed  his  lordship,  who  was  a  sort  of  echo  to  his 
huntsman,  just  as  Jack  Spraggon  was  echo  to  his  lordship. 

*'  He's  away  for  Gunnersby  Craigs,"  observed  Jack,  pomting  that  way, 
for  they  were  good  ten  miles  off. 

.  '<  Hope  so,"  replied  his  lordship,  for  whom  the  distance  could  never  be 
too  great,  provided  the  pace  corresponded. 

**  F-o-o-r-rard  n  screamed  Jack. 

«  F'O'r^rardr  screeched  his  lordship. 

So  they  went  flying  and  *' forrarding '*  together  ;  none  of  the  field — 
thanks  to  Jack  Spraggon    being  able  to  overtake  them. 

<<  Y-^^o^nder  he  goes!"  at  last  cried  Frosty,  taking  off  his  cap  as  he 
viewed  the  fox,  some  half  mile  ahead,  stealing  away  round  Newington 
hill. 

^'  Tcdhfho  P'  screeched  his  lordship,  riding  with  his  flat  hat  in  the  air 
by  way  of  excitmg  the  striving  field  to  still  further  exertion. 

"  He's  a  ffood-un!"  exclaimed  Frosty,  eyeing  the  fox's  goins^. 

'<  He  is  that  !*'  replied  his  lordship,  staring  at  him  with  all  his  mifffat 

Then  they  rode  on,  and  were  presently  rounding  Newington  hill  them- 
selves, the  hounds  packing  well  and  carrying  a  &mous  head. 
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THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  OPERA. 

Here  we  are  agfun  at  the  end  of  August,  and  we  find  one  more 
Opera  season  behind  us — one  more  quiet  opportunity  to.  sit  down  (any- 
where but  in  our  opera-box),  and,  with  folded  arms,  to  survey  the  merits, 
the  perils*  and  the  triumphs  of  the  great  Lumley. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  men  in  power  seldom  repose  on  beds  of 
roses ;  but  the  position  of  the  operatic  manager  in  this  respect  is  par- 
ticolarlj  tantalising.  He  is  obliged  to  occupy  his  whole  time  in  erect- 
ing bowers  of  roses  for  his  patrons,  without  reserving  one  solitary  leaf 
hr  himsel£  He  plucks  the  flowers  from  his  bountiful  garden,  showers 
them  upon  his  friends,  and  then  rests  as  well  as  he  can  upon  the 
thorns. 

The  season  just  over  has  been  remarkable,  both  for  its  perils,  and  for 
the  good  fortune  with  which  these  have  been  surmounteo.  Every  now 
and  then  we  have  had  the  darkness  which  comes  over  one  when  entering 
a  tunnel,  foUowed  by  the  sudden  flash  of  light  which  salutes  one  on 
leaving  it.  Even  before  the  season,  lowering  clouds  began  to  show 
themselves  ;  and  some  people  ^ere  wicked  enough  to  prophesy  that  the 
Opera-house  would  not  open  at  all.  That  great,  magnificent  building  at 
the  comer  of  the  Haymarket  was  to  remain  mournfully  locked  up  through- 
out a  whole  summer,  uncheered  by  the  voice  of  the  singer  or  tne  echoing 
foot  of  the  danseuse.  The  dismal  prognosticators  little  knew  the  vitality 
of  the  establishment  or  of  Lumley.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  check 
the  growth  of  an  oak  by  laying  a  few  pounds'  weight  on  its  summit, 
as  try  to  arrest  the  energies  of  that  untiring  genius  by  a  handful  of  ad- 
verse circumstances.  The  Opera  did  open  at  its  appointed  time ;  Al- 
boni,  one  of  the  most  charming  vocalists  in  the  world,  was  at  first  the 
pfMta  dortna,  A  neat  success  was  achieved  by  Madame  Giuliani,  who 
afterwards  appeared  as  a  very  superior  Adalgisa^  and  Blaster  was  reached 
with  safety. 

However,  the  period  before  Easter,  as  we  have  learnedly  shown  long 
ago,  tries  no  point.  Splendid  victories  are  not  then  to  be  gained ;  and  if 
there  is  a  loss,  it  is  not  very  compromising.  ^^  What  will  he  do  after 
Easter?*'  asked  the  respectable  body  of  croakers. 

The  success  of  Mademoiselle  Farodi  in  "  Norma'*  was  the  first  achieve- 
ment, and  was  important  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  town  ; 
but  the  grand  feature  of  the  time  immediately  after  Easter  was  the  re- 
appearance of  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind.  We  mean  the  re-appearance 
as  an  acting  vocalist — not  at  the  '^  classical  concert,"  which  even  the 
nightingale  could  not  render  palatable  to  the  yawning  habitues.  There 
were  to  have  been  six  of  these  lugubrious  entertainments,  but  the  failure 
of  '^  Zauberflbte"  was  at  once  detected,  and  Jenny  preferred  a  re- 
sumption of  theatrical  costume  to  a  toilsome  succession  of  inefiective 
performances.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  her 
Amna — not  even  that  which  first  welcomed  her  in  1847.  Jenny  Lind 
has  certainly  firm  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  public,  which  is  rarely 
attained  by  an  artist.  She  has  succeeded  in  gaining,  not  only  the  ad- 
miration, but  the  love  of  the  English  nation.  This  fact  is  to  be  tested, 
u>t  only  by  the  applause  that  has  made  the  theatre  reverberate  every 
mght  of  her  performance,  but  by  conversations  without  the  walls.  Enter 
any  vehicle  for  land  or  water  travelling,  and  you  will  find  Jenny  Lind  a 
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popular  tbeme  for  discussioD.  Her  artistic  merits  and  her  charitable  acts 
are  alike  talked  over  \rith  fenrour ;  and  persons  profess  to  have  heard 
Jenny  Lind,  who  never  entered  the  doors  of  the  Opera-honse  to  hear  any 
other  performer. 

The  period  during  which  she  remained  before  the  public  this  year  waa 
short  and  brilliant.  When  she  had  d^MUted,  the  croakers  agam  raised 
their  voices.  **  What  is  to  be  the  attraction  now  ?"  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  the  perfonnance  of  Alboni  in  the  several  characters 
in  which  she  appeared  siiter  the  departure  of  Jenny;  still,  as  we  ob- 
served last  month,  it  was  universally  felt  that  a  strong  excitement  was 
neeessaiy  to  fill  up  about  six  weeks  of  the  season. 

We  have  said  already,  and  the  public  has  seen  witii  its  own  eyes,  how 
completely  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  return  to  the  stage  of  the 
Countess  de  Rossi.  To  all  those  who  look  back  to  the  season  of  1849, 
her  re-appearance  will  come  out  among  other  events  as  the  great  feature 
of  that  season.  She  stands  at  present  as  the  grand  object  of  public 
attention ;  her  biography  is  the  brochure  of  the  day ;  and  a  brilliant 
[»t)vincial  career  will  be  the  sure  sequence  of  her  London  triumph. 

Madame  Sontag  may  be  considered  especially  the  favourite  of  tlie 
aristocracy.  By  her  connexions  and  by  her  manners  she  belong  essentially 
to  the  highest  class,  and  every  part  that  she  undertakes  she  constraes 
from  the  ladylike  point  of  view.  If,  as  in  Susanna,  she  has  to  assume 
the  archness  of  the  soubreite,  she  is  most  careful  that  the  archness  shall 
involve  nothing  of  pertness  or  vulgarity.  It  is  her  tendency  always  to 
soften  down  ^e  less  refined  peculiarities  of  character,  and  to  give  an 
idealised  version,  in  which,  however,  there  is  nothing  insipid.  Her  sing* 
ing  is  the  very  perfection  (^perfection;  and  probably  no  vocalist  who  has 
ever  trod  the  stage  has  attained  to  sudi  a  degree  the  power  of  distinctive 
articulation  and  shadowing.  The  '^  Deb  vieni,*'  in  <<  Figaro^"  was  a 
perfect  luxury  of  song. 

As  for  the  dancing  department,  we  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Lumley  for  the 
abolition  of  that  heavy  recreation,  the  grand  ballet,  which  cost  a  world 
of  money,  and  produced  a  world  of  weariness.  An  idea  neatly  set  forth 
by  means  of  dancine,  and  gracefully  decorated  with  costume  and  one  or 
two  scenes,  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  epicurean  votaries  of  Terpsi- 
chore. Out  on  the  heavy  processions,  and  the  lifeless  pantomime,  and 
the  dull  comic  fnthers,  who  in  vain  labour  to  get  humour  out  of  stage- 
conventionalities,  and  the  long  stories  which  nobod^^  understands !  One 
or  two  striking  tableaux^  like  those  in  ^'  Les  Plairirs  d*Hiver,"  where 
ballet  fun  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch — one  neat,  ^' spicy*' little  combina- 
tion, with  Carolina  Rosati  as  the  principal  figure — and  we  shall  be  per* 
fectly  satisfied. 

So  now  we  take  leave  of  the  Opera  for  the  good  year  1849,  hoping 
that  in  1850  we  shall  again  look  upon  Sontag,  Parodi,  and  Rosati,  and 
still  find  ourselves  admiring  the  spirit,  tact,  and  integrity  of  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Lumley. 

THE  THEATRES. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  theatres  at  present  would  be  a  critique  on  the  aspect 
of  dosed  doors.  We  see  manifestations  precursoiy  to  renewed  activity  in 
September,  but  nothing  b  at  present  £ftirly  above  ground. 
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THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  * 

LiKS  Canada,  the  Cape  has  flor  gome  time  back  been  a  hotbed  of 
adooial  controYersj*  When  war  broke  oat  in  Kafirland  in  1846» 
popnlar  accounts  nnamvioiuly  concurred  in  representing  wars  with  the 
Kafirs  as  being  inrariably  caused  by  the  most  unprovoked  and  wanton 
a^^giession  on  the  part  of  a  set  of  wily,  treacheroosy  and  ferocious  savages ; 
lAile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonial  press,  and  certain  missionary 
writers  belonging  to  what  has  been  called  the  ^^  Philanthropist"  party, 
■nhesitatingly  placed  the  whole  blame  at  the  door  of  ^  the  rapacious, 
ODcroachiag,  and  insatiable  colonists." 

The  work  now  before  us,  written  by  two  most  competent  individuals, 
Colonel  Napier  and  Mrs.  Ward — ^both  some  time  resident  at  the  Ci^e 
and  in  Kafirland,  both  trained  by  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  both  distinguished  in  the  world  of  Hterature — ^is 
devoted  in  its  earlier  parts  to  combating  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
so-called  philanthropists,  and  to  exposing  the  emn  that  have  been  ea^ 
tailed  by  the  false  position  in  which  such  views  have  placed  the  colonist 
and  the  native. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  both  the  above  parties  the  old  system  had  again 
been  brought  into  play — a  mistaken  philanthropy  was  again  in  the  as* 
eendaot;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  instead  of  fighting,  truces,  pala- 
vers, proclamations,  and  protestations  were  the  order  of  the  day;  "  and 
these  crafty  barbarians,  after  having  worsted  us  in  the  field,  now  fairiy 
outwitted  us  in  the  cabinet." 

We  have  already  related  from  Mrs.  Ward's  *'  Five  Years  in  Kafirland," 
bow  the  chiefs,  Sandilla  and  Macomo,  gained  time  by  their  protestatioBS, 
until,  when  it  pleased  them  to  throw  off  their  disguise,  the  commissariat 
was  nigh  exhausted,  the  summer  heat  intolerable,  and  the  herbage  dried 
up,  so  that  the  advance  of  the  army  was  rendered  more  and  more  difficult. 
We  also  alluded  to  that  extraordinary  act,  called  '^  Registration,"  which 
enabled  any  Kafir  possessed  of  a  ticket  to  claim  back  the  colonists'  cattle 
which  had  been  recovered  by  force  of  arms.  Colonel  Napier  speaks  of 
this  truly  absurd  and  unjust  regulation  in  language  similar  to  that  held 
pteviousjy  by  Mrs.  Ward. 

Colonel  Napier  and  Mrs.  Ward  also  alike  aigue,  first,  that  die  Kafirs 
are  miscalled  aborigines,  for  they  took  the  land  they  hold  from  the 
Bushmen ;  and  secondly,  that  these  people  have,  instead  of  being  ill- 
tieated  and  oppressed,  invariably  met  with  too  much  leniency  and  kind- 
ness, alike  m>m  the  government  and  the  colonists ;  have  been  assisted 
in  time  of  need,  and  saved  by  us  &om  the  devastating  irruptions  of  hordes 
of  the  same  raoe  ;  and  that,  instead  of  evincing  gratitude  for  these  good 
offices,  the  Eiifir  has  returned  their  kindness  by  treachery  of  the  deepest 
dye^  the  murder  of  the  settlers,  the  destruction  of  their  homesteads — in 
net,  by  plunder  and  rapine  on  the  most  sweeping  soalie. 

The  author  and  the  editress  alike  proclaim  the  injustice  of  impeaching 
a  community  or  a  system  for  the  errors  of  individuals ;  but  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  have  been  among  the  missionaries  illiterate 
gen,  who,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  have  spread  discontent,  distrust, 

*  Past  and  Future  Emigration ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  Cape.  Bdited  by  the 
Author  of  **  Five  Years  in  Kafirland."    T.  C.  Newby. 
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and  idleness  about  them.  The  appointment,  happily,  of  a  bishop  and  of 
accredited  ministers  will  be  the  nrst  step  towanls  weeding  tins  sacred 
vineyard  of  such  ignorant  and  vicious  men. 

It  was  the  same  mistaken  philanthropy,  which  has  always  been  legis- 
lating in  favour  of  the  savage  to  the  neglect  of  the  colonist,  which 
brought  about  a  few  years  ago  the  emigration  eti  nuuse  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Dutch  Boers ;  whereby  the  colony  lost  many  thousand  of 
lier  ablest  defenders,  who  preferred  encountering  all  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  wilderness,  to  being  lefi  neglected  and  unprotected, 
plundered  with  impunity,  and,  *^  lastly,  insult  being  heaped  on  injury, 
not  only  cruelly  calumniated,  but  actually  turned  into  ridicule." 

In  that  which  concerns  the  observations  and  suggestions  for  the  defence 
of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  were  written 
before  the  new  machinery  had  been  set  to  work  in  Cape  Colony  by  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  it  will  be  needless  to  refer  to  them  now  beyond  observing, 
that  they  contain  many  practical  suggestions  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able  in  tne  present  day,  and  without  which  the  proposed  colonisation  of 
the  eastern  frontier  could  scarcely  be  effected  with  safety.  Upon  this 
subject,  and  that  of  emigration  generally,  the  information  is  very  full  and 
distinct.  Labour  is  to  be  provided  by  means  of  convict  emigration  in 
the  west,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  ezbting  colonial  population ; 
our  authors  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  therefore,  more  to  the 
eastward,  where,  they  say,  <'  the  soil  and  climate  conspire  to  promise  a 
more  copious  and  varied  fertility.'*  England  is  now  fully  awakened  to 
the  absolute  and  paramount  necessity  of  emigration,  as  a  means  by  which 
she  can  alone  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  a  poor  and  overwhelming 
population;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stores  of  information  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  Cape,  here  conveyed  to  us,  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
country  at  large.  _        

ADVENTURES  OF  A  GREEK  LADY.* 
The  Greek  lady  who  here  relates  her  adventures  is  a  person  to  whom 
much  interest  is  attached.  The  daughter  of  Sciot  and  Candiot  nobles, 
she  accompanied  her  fEither  to  the  court  of  Naples,  where  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  who  adopted  her  as  her  own 
daughter.  Such  a  dose  intimacy  revives  subjects  of  now  by-cone  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  imprudent  conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  tne  vaga- 
ries of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were  seldom  placed  in  a  clearer  and  yet 
less  offensive  form  before  the  public.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
protege  sides  devotedly  with  her  royal  protectress ;  yet  she  relates  exam- 
ples of  the  relations  that  existed  between  the  notonous  Bergami  and  her 
royal  highness  that  are,  even  according  to  her  own  words,  of  a  very  suspi- 
cious character.  Such  most  especially  is  the  account  of  the  dinner-party 
at  Genoa,  at  which  the  princess  appeared  leaning  on  her  pseudo-lacquey  s 
arm,  and  placed  him  at  her  right  hand.  Well  msgr  the  English  portion 
of  die  company  have  been  filled  with  dismay !  Equally  and  glaringly 
improper  was  tne  princess's  conduct  at  Patras. 

When  only  five  years  of  age  the  little  Countess  Stephano  was  affianced 
to  a  young  Scot  named  Donald,  an  officer  in  the  English  navy.  The 
ceremony  of  the  betrothal,  she  intimates,  was  performed  with  great  solem- 
nity,  and  the  princess  setUed  a  handsome  dowry  on  her  protSge.     Consi- 

*  Adventures  of  a  Greek  Lady,  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Qm- 
line.    Written  by  Herself.    2  vols.    H.Oolbum. 
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(kring  that  such  things  as  the  betrothal  of  children  is  unknown  in  this 
country,  it  reflects  highly  on  Captun  Donald  that  he  adhered  through 
life  to  this  engagement,  and  that  ne  was  ever  kind,  attentive,  and  affec- 
tionate to  the  Greek  lady;  who  herself,  with  the  vanity  so  peculiar  to  the 
Eastern  character,  avows  that,  "  brought  up  as  I  had  been  in  the  courtly 
circle  of  an  accomplished  princess — introduced  by  her  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  age,  and  having  been  the  companion 
of  her  travels  through  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the  earth,  it  can 
scarcely  seem  surprising  that  my  tastes,  and  indeed  my  whole  turn  of 
thought,  rose  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  consequence  was, 
that  I  did  not  look  forward  with  much  of  happy  anticipation  to  the  time 
when  I  should  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  less  brilliant  position  of  life." 

There  was  not  much  promise  of  happiness  here ;  and  mdeed  the  career 
of  the  Greek  lady,  from  the  time  that  she  parted  from  her  protectress, 
spears  to  have  been  solely  devoted  to  the  display  of  herself  and  costume 
throughout  Europe  and  America.     At  Glasgow  sne  says. 

My  Greek  costume,  and  my  power  of  conversion  in  various  languages,  in- 
terested several  gentlemen  of  the  company,  who  haid  travelled  in  those  parts  of 
the  vorld  which  I  had  visited  with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Some  of  the  ladies 
present  did   not,  however,  appear  to  be  quite  pleased  with  the  marked  notice 

directed  to  me.    Lady  £-- — 1> was  particularly  piqued,  and  did  not  disguise 

lier  dissatisfaction,  though  without  departing  from  those  rules  of  politeness 
which  are  always  observed  by  well-bred  persons.  That  the  umbrage  she  felt  on 
this  occasion  was  not  either  slight  or  transient,  is  certain;  for,  in  after  years  of 
my  life,  some  passages  of  that  lady's  conduct  towards  me  savoured  strongly  of 
▼enxeance. 

These  points  of  attraction,  as  well  as  others  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
pages  before  us,  brought  about  many  offers  of  marriage ;  at  Montreal, 
for  example,  from  an  officer  of  marines  ;  and  when  in  India,  she  says, 
^That  I  am  not  a  beg^m,  or  Indian  princess,  is  no  one's  fault  but  my 
own,**  a  native  prince,  one  Allum  ud  Doulah,  haying  made  a  formal  pro- 
posal for  her  hand.  Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Donald,  the  persecutions 
the  poor  countess  imderwent  to  force  her  into  the  apparently  much  ab- 
horred state  of  marriage  are  really  painful  to  peruse  !  Whether  these 
confessions,  by  their  extreme  personality,  and  the  peculiarly  Oriental  turn 
of  mind  of  their  author,  do  not  go  beyond  what  is  strictly  permissible,  we 
will  not  venture  to  say,  as  a  lady  and  a  foreigner  is  in  the  case ;  but 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mixture  of  naivete^  ingenuousness,  and 
vanity  which  belong  to  them,  impart  to  these  said  confessions  a  rich  and 
rare  interest.  On  one  point  the  Greek  lady's  memory,  we  suspect,  has 
played  her  false  ;  it  is  when  she  says  that  Bergami  was  not  with  the 
princess  at  St.  Omer*s. 

BELL'S  WAYSIDE  PICTURES.* 

This  very  tasteful  book  must  become  popular  with  tourists.  Strong 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  quick  sense  of  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic, and  lively  perception  of  social  anomalies,  are  the  distinguishing^ 
features  of  the  mind  of  the  author  of  ^'  Wayside  Pictures  through 
France,  Belgium,  and  HoUand." 

Landing  at  Havre,  a  first  and  truly  French  sc«ne  presented  itself  to 

Mr.  Bell — four  Frenchwomen  at  breakfast,  eating,  drinking,  laughing, 

^d  screaming  all  together  vrith  indescribable  volubility. 

"It  was,*'  he  says,  "a  striking  sight,  upon  first  landing  from  England- 
staid,  deooxons,  conventional  England— to  come  suddenly  upon  sach  a  party  in  a 
pablic  room:  four  ladies,  without  a  gentleman,  ordering  the  waiters  with  a  loud 

*  Wayside  Pictures  through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  By  Robert  Bell, 
Author  of  the  **  Lift  of  Canning,**  &c.    B.  Bentley. 
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eonfldenoe  that  defied  criticiim,  and  feaiting  awaj  at  the  top  of  their  animal 
spiritf.  Of  coune,  that  was  onlj  the  first  image  which  ioTolmitarily  forced  itself 
upon  us,  to  be  displaced  by  a  moment's  reflection;  since  the  universality  of  such 
usages  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  than 
exists  in  England  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  women — ^little  as  we  are  disposed 
to  exchange  our  retreating  manners  for  this  boisterous  feariessness.** 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Bell  in  his  zigzag  paths  through  town  and 

city,  in  and  out  of  wood  and  glen,  by  mill-stream, village,  and  hill-side,  losing 

himself  in  all  manner  of  places,  but  still  touching  with  the  same  interest 

shattered  towers,  dusk  woods, 

Tie  hives  of  men,  or  whispering  solitudes. 

The  fortifications  of  France,  he  justly  remarks,  and  the  mercantile  smrit 
enclosed  by  them,  are  antagonistic  principles,  and  cannot  subsist  togetner. 
Hie  government  of  France  might  as  well  issue  an  edict  to  stop  all  the 
clocks  and  watches  in  the  kingdom  at  a  partictdar  moment  every  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  sun,  as  build  fortifications  to  restrain 
the  free  action  of  industry.  All  such  hindrances  must  vanish,  as  know- 
ledge makes  head  against  ignorance,  and  discovers  to  us  surer  safeguards 
than  bastions  and  dykes.  The  passport  system  is  a  similar  contradictioa 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  cannot,  even  as  a  source  of  revenue,  con- 
tinue to  co-exist  with  railroads  and  steam-packets. 

Mr.  Bell  remarks  of  the  Seine,  as  compared  with  the  Rhine,  that  both 
are  dotted  all  over  widi  traditions,  but  they  are  of  a  different  order. 
On  the  one^  ruined  castles  of  great  land-pirates,  mouldenng  in  a  legendary 
atmosphere  of  love  and  rapine ;  on  the  other,  the  monastery  reigns  para- 
mount over  the  ch&tean :  but  where  strongholds  exist,  their  traditions  are 
those  of  knights  who  won  their  spurs  in  legitimate  fields,  and  who^  in 
spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  and  foreign  wars,  transmitted  honourable 
names  to  their  posterity.  Next  come  antique  Norman  towns — Rouen  and 
Caen  at  the  head — with  annihilated  old  churches ;  towns  whose  history 
is  as  much  mixed  up  with  English  tradition  as  with  that  of  the  Normans 
themselves;  and  then  the  diligence,  the  interior  of  which  has  so  long  been 
a  complete  comedy-in-little  of  French  life,  but  soon  destined  to  disappear 
before  its  potent  rival,  the  railway  carriage.  To  these  again  succeed  the 
£ury  legends  of  Normandy,  "  fuU  of  a  humanising  tenderness,  which  fialls 
in  gracefully  with  the  sombre  earnestness  of  the  popular  temperament." 
Vaux  de  Vire,  and  its  lyrists — ViUe  Dieu,  and  its  pious  galantie-show— 
Norman  caps,  and  the  races  under  them — economical  Avranches — Mont 
St  Michel,  its  chivalrous  legends,  and  its  memorials  of  war  and  prison — 
St.  Malo,  '*  the  gustiest  spot  on  the  whole  coast" — Dinon,  and  its  hero 
Du  Guesclin — the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  Bretons — the  great  green 
Loire,  with  populous  Nantes,  and  reminiscences  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri — 
and  Angers,  and  the  war  of  La  Vendue ;  which  lead  the  way  to  Saumur, 
the  town  which  Mr.  Bell  especially  recommends  to  the  settler,  ''  the 
paradise  of  the  demi-fortune,"  he  expressively  calls  it.  From  Saumur  to 
Blois  and  Orleans  is  now,  it  is  needless  to  say,  but  a  step. 

And  here  dropping  the  curtain  on  France,  Mr.  Bell  carries  ihe  reader,  by 
a  sudden  change  of  scene,  to  '*  drowsy,  stately  old  Antwerp," — to  Malines, 
the  centre  of  the  railroad  system  in  Belgium — to  Bruges,  to  Brussels,  to 
Waterloo,  down  the  Meuse  to  Li^ge,  and  thence  by  the  Rhine  to  Holland. 
This  will  suffice  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  variety  presented  in  these  Wayside 
Sketches,  though  not  of  the  interest  imparted  to  them  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Bell's  remarks  upon  the  English  abroad  especially  deserve  penual; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  they  may  fiill  in  some  places,  not  as  seed^  cast 
upon  the  wind,  to  be  blown  away,  bat  to  take  root>  and  work  reform* 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  WOMAN.* 

Iir  fatare  times  the  historian  will  prohably  look  to  the  ^^noTel**  iiten- 
tareof  the  daj  for  the  expression  of  shades  of  feeling  and  manners,  which 
se  lost  sight  of  in  the  lapse  of  more  important  events.     In  such  a  case 
the  times  we  live  in  may  admit  of  strange  representations.     The  Romans 
presented  in  serioos  history  as  they  are  in  the  pages  of  the  poet  of  Aqui- 
mtm,  would  not  be  more  extrayagant.     The  woman  whose  fortunes  are 
depicted  by  the  clever  pen  of  Miss  Lamont,  for  example,  is,  at  least  at  the 
outset,  a  Tain,  worldly,  and  unprincipled  person  in  an  inferior  station  of  life. 
Such  moral,  or  rather  immoral,  idios3mcracy,  enables  her  to  push  her 
way  amidst  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  to  thrive  where  others  would  ndnt,  and 
to  come  not  only  unstained,  but  improved  by  practice  and  experience, 
from  all  kinds  of  corruption,  mental  and  corporeal.     Such  experiences 
would  not  be  even  tolerated  from  a  pen  of  ordinary  caKbre:  there  must 
be  power,  to  grapple  with  vice  and  to  render  its  nideousness  manifest; 
there  must  be  tact  and  discrimination,  to  distinguish  between  errors  that 
ipring  from  position  and  circumstances,  and  such  as  have  their  origin  in 
a  corrupt  heart ;  there  must  above  all  be  talent^  to  depict  the  darker  phases 
of  homan  nature  (quite  as  common  as  the  brighter)  alike  with  vigour 
and  fidelity.    These  powers  Miss  Lament  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  "  The  Fortunes  of  Woman**  will  earn  for  her  high  repute  in  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view.     The  character  of  the  work  may  be  judged  of  from  a 
few  examples.     The  daughter  of  a  milliner  who  absconds  from  her  hus- 
band with  a  Lord  Walfield,  the  heroine  enters  life,  after  burying  her 
broken-hearted  father,  as  an  attendant  at  Harrow  Hall,  of  which  she  is 
destined  to  be  ultimately  the  mistress,  and  where  ''  with  small  flatteries 
to  the  lower  in  the  female  department,  and  with  ready  impertinences  to 
the  men,**  she  soon  became  a  favourite.  The  marriage  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  takes  the  soubrette  to  London,  where  she  obtains  much  worldly 
adrioe  from  her  runaway  mother.     By  the  aid  of  this  experienced  person, 
our  heroine  rises  from  lady*s  maid  to  be  a  teacher  ^'  in  a  titled  family, 
without  any  other  pretensions  or  qualifications  than  her  own  impudence." 
This  situation  is  soon  exchanged  for  another,  with  a  family  with  whom 
an  episode  of  romance  is  associated,  the  lady  being  a  wife  divorced  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  painful  character.     Our  heroine's  deficiencies  are, 
however,  soon  found  out  in  her  new  situation  ;  but  her  dism'issal  is  antici- 
pated by  her  being  carried  off  by  force  by  another  profligate  lord,  who 
compels  her  attendance,  and  afterwards  makes  her  assist  in  the  secret 
burial  of  a  young  person  whom  the  said  lord  has  seduced  and  then  de- 
serted, and  who  had  been  induced  thereby  to  commit  suicide.     To  the 
narrative  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  the  author  adds :  — 

At  this  awful  price  did  he  (Lord  Oldston)  purchase  that  severity  of  rectitude, 
that  austerity  of  manners,  which  ever  after  characterised  him.  He  ultimately 
manied  a  lovely  and  amiable  lady,  idio  was  entirely  ignorant  of  this  fatal  error 
of  his  youth.  But  alas!  there  is  many  a  man  who  takes  the  hand  of  an  innocent 
and  exodlent  wife,  with  crimes  on  his  conscience  which  should  lie  as  heavy  as 
L>Td  Oldston's;  yet,  because  he  has  not  had  with  his  own  hand  to  dig  the  grave 
of  his  victim,  does  not  feel  that  he  has  made  the  grave  which  he  too  surely  has. 

The  next  scene  in  whicfar  our  accommodating  heroine  is  engaged,  is  as 
companion  to  a  countess ;  but  this  situation  she  also  soon  exchanges  for 
the  more  promising  one  of  companion  to  a  city  heiress,  with  whom  she 
risits  Clifton,  Bath,  &c. ;  and  at  each  fashionable  place  of  resort  she 

He    Fortunes  of  Woman:   Memoirs,  edited  by  Miss  Lamont     3  vola^ 
Henry  Colbum. 
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labours  with  great  assiduity  to  entangle  one  of  her  heiress's  numerous 
rejected  suitors.  Her  success  in  these  schemes  was  so  great,  that  the 
relationship  with  Lord  Arthur  Emton  and  Mr.  Snatt  is  kept  up  to  the 
end ;  and  on  this  strange  and  eventful  relationship  depends  the  gist  of 
what  little  story  is  connected  with  that  which  is  more  properly  a  series 
of  social  sketches.  As  a  last  act  of  expiation,  our  heroine  makes  one 
great  sacrifice  in  resigning  power  over  the  Harrow  estate;  and  Mr.  Snatt, 
who  had  wedded  the  heiress  before  marrying  <*  the  companion,**  has  the 
enjoyment  of  his  first  wife's  property  only  for  his  life ;  but  we  are  as* 
sured  that  the  discoveiy  that  each  made  with  regard  oo  the  other  has 
not  in  any  way  affected  their  mutual  happiness. 


MADAME  SONTAG. 

Tu£  memoir  of  this  accomplished  lady  and  distinguished  singer  which 
has  just  appeared*  is  exceedingly  well-timed,  and  deserves  to  be  univer- 
sally read,  as  well  for  the  truthful  simplicity  which  pervades  the  narrative, 
as  for  the  accuracy  of  its  details,  which  we  are  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
verify.  There  have  been  three  phases  in  Madame  Sontag*s  professional 
life,  and  in  all  of  these  she  has  been  eminently  successful :  first,  when  ns 
a  girl  of  fourteen  she  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Imperial  Opera 
at  Prague ;  next,  when  she  made  her  dfbut  in  the  Italian  Opera  at  Vienna, 
and  commenced  that  triumphal  career  which  terminated  in  her  elevation 
by  marriase  to  the  rank  which  she  so  well  adorned;  and  lastly,  when, 
casting  aside  all  considerations  of  false  delicacy,  she  devoted  herself  with 
womanly  true-heartedness  to  the  endeavour  to  repair,  by  the  professional 
exercise  of  her  genius,  those  £Eunily  misfortunes  which  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  avert.  A  moral  victoir  was  gained  by  the  attempt;  and  though 
the  experiment  was  to  the  last  degree  hazardous,  the  result  has  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  her  early  admirers.  Madame 
Sontag's  fame  stands  at  the  present  moment  as  high  as  when,  twenty 
years  back,  she  astonished  and  delighted  all  who  heard  her ;  and  the 
certain  success  which  she  has  achieved  is  a  guarantee  for  its  continuance. 
The  public  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Lumley  for  the  earnestness  and 
zeal  which  he  has  shown  in  securing  the  services  of  so  great  an  attraction 
as  Madame  Sontag,  and  we  trust  that  he  too  will  have  his  reward. 
Wc  find  by  the  country  papers  that  Madame  Sontag  is  gathering  crowds 
to  hear  her  in  all  the  laree  provincial  towns.  With  fresh  laurels  on  her 
brow,  we  shall  hail  with  unfeigned  pleasure  her  re-appearance  at  her 
Majesty's  Theatre  for  the  season  of  1860. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER.f 

A  MODEL  town — Staggerton  by  name, — with  its  characteristic  popu- 
lation, is  placed  before  us  in  the  present  work,  in  a  series  of  entertaimng 
sketches  and  stories.  To  make  the  contrast  more  striking,  the  little 
country  town  is  presented  as  it  was  before  and  after  the  Reform  Bill ;  and 
the  whole  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  the  whilom  sub-editor  of  the 
Staggerton  Recorder,  The  editor's  daughter,  who  claimed  the  tender 
attentions  of  all  her  father's  sub-editors  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
brought  them  to  account  by  a  little  bit  of  stereotyped  poetry,  although 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Countess  de  Rossi  (Madame  Sontag).     London:  MitcbeU, 
Old  Bond-street, 
t  Before  and  After.    2  vols.    T.  C.  Newby. 
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^*  *  ^^  i«fined,  is  still  a  humorous  sketch.  The  interest  of  «  The 
Home  Wreck"  is  made  to  hano^  upon  an  objectionable  theme — a  young 
lady  losing  her  lover  because  she  has  suflfered  from  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox. John  Hawker,  who  had  not  courage  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  gene- 
rous disposal  of  ten  pounds,  and  the  calamities  that  ensue,  are  more 
lively.     Aunt  Bridget  is  also  a  gem  of  a  character. 

After  the  Reform  Bill  had  pasiBed,  and  Staggerton  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  10/.  householders,  we  are  told — 

^fje  voy  charitj-boys  appeared  to  be  gradually  losing  their  awe  for  the 
Deadle.  Small  shopkeepers  grew  big  with  political  importance,  and  aldermen 
grew  thin  with  loss  of  power  and  dignity.  They  whose  nod  had  made  mere 
iDOTtal  men  shake  in  their  shoes,  were  now  snnbbed  by  all  manner  of  empirics  at 
pm>hc  meetings.  The  country  people  had  lost  their  influence,  and  did  not  even 
oror  to  msult  the  new  constituency  by  putting  forward  the  nominee  who  had  sat 
ju  Staggerton  since  the  time  of  Pitt 

The  unknown  son  of  a  rich  German  merchant  having  been  fixed  upon 
by  the  incorruptible  patriots  of  Staggerton,  the  progress  of  the  election, 
which  by  an  accidental  mistake  devolves  for  a  time  upon  a  London  under- 
taker, is  narrated  in  the  most  farcical  manner.  With  reform,  however, 
novel  ideas  and  purposes  of  life  were  opened  up  to  the  Staggerton  popu- 
lation. They  began  to  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
There  were  gas  companies,  mechanics'  institutes,  lectures  and  societies 
innumerable ;  but  the  final  blow  was  the  erection  of  a  cotton-mill.  The 
county  oligarchy  was  aghast,  and  Aunt  Bridget  said  it  plainly  foretold 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  manner  in  which  love,  however,  effects  an 
alliance  between  the  wealthy  manufacturer  and  the  poor  but  proud 
aristocrat  of  Crumble  Hall,  opens  the  field  for  a  pretty  littie  bit  of 
romanoe.  Next  comes  a  railway ;  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  Mr. 
Burroughs  fought  for  Camomile  Villa,  has  probably  had  many  parallels 
in  the  history  of  these  great  undertakings.  The  income-tax  is  equally 
cleverly  illustrated  by  Aunt  Bridget,  who,  to  win  an  attorney,  conde- 
scends to  pay  tax  for  a  great  deal  hrger  income  than  she  really  possesses. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  varieties  of  character  which 
belong  to  a  country  town  like  Staggerton.  The  railway  took  many  of 
its  young  geniuses  to  London ;  and  the  evils  of  a  littie  knowledge  are  well 
portrayed  in  tiie  mistakes  and  misfortunes  which  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  onset  of  a  career,  looked  upon  at  the  distance,  and  with  the  enthu- 
dasm  of  youth,  as  all  success  and  glory.  The  ''  monster," — for  so,  the 
autiior  teUs  us,  he  has  been  dengnated  ever  since  two  charitably  disposed 
old  ladies,  not  knowing  that  he  was  editor  of  a  momins^  newspaper,  scan- 
dalised him  for  keeping  late  hours, — '*  the  monster"  who  has  perpetrated 
all  these  good  things  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  a  contributor  to 
Punch. 

CBAYFORD.* 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  domestic  social  school,  written  partly  in  the  form  of 
letters ;  and  it  exhibits  the  foibles,  follies,  and  the  redeemmg  qualities  of  the 
middle  dasses,  with  considerable  imction  and  spirit.  The  author  is  at  once 
phrenologist,  poet,  and  metaphysician,  most  erudite  if  not  apt  at  quotation,  and 
fall  to  overbrimming  **dr  wise  saws  and  modem  instances."  The  folly  and 
vanity  of  placing  too  much  v^ue  on  the  opinion  of  others,  and  the  evils  uf  bad 
temper,  are  made  to  contrast  well  with  the  advantages  of  knowledge  and  the 
ptK^ioe  of  charity,  as  more  particularly  exemplified  in  the  Crayford  family ; 
whUe  numerous  Ufe-lOce  sketches  of  character  assist  in  imparting  interest  to 
probably  a  first  effbrt  of  a  pen,  which  experience  wiU  soon  teach  to  rely  more 
upon  itself,  and  not  to  overload  a  purely  literary  work  with  much  reading. 

*  Crayford ;  or,  the  Force  of  Influence.    ^  vols.    T.  Q.  l^ewby. 
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MOOLTAN* 
Thb  siege  of  Mooltan  will  occupy,  with  the  striking  events  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  it— the  barbarous  murder  of  the  commissioners,  Agnew  and  An- 
derson—the  gallantry  and,  still  more,  the  consummate  ability  of  Edwardes— the 
incompetency  of  the  first  reinforcements,  and  the  resolute  resistance  of  the 
Dewan  Moolraj — with  the  ultimate  capture  of  this  great  dty  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  destructiye  explosion  of  its  powder  magazine — a  remarkable  page  in  his- 
tory. The  whole  is  tinctured  with  that  air  of  romance  which  is  peculiarly 
eastern: — Agnew  and  Anderson,  wounded  and  deserted,  sitting  beneath  the  lofty 
dome  of  that  isolated  edifice  so  well  depicted  in  the  present  work,  only  to  he 
hacked  to  death  by  the  swords  of  their  frenetic  assailants.!  Edwardes,  at  the 
head  of  a  Mohammedan  regiment,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  white  man 
but  himself,  arming  the  StSeiman  mountaineers,  collecting  reyenue,  subsidising 
his  troops  firom  the  enemy's  resources,  and,  assisted  by  Courtiandt's  reinforce- 
ments, beating  the  Dewan  in  pitched  battle.  Then  the  little  steamers — ^fbre- 
runners  of  cirilisation — the  Comet,  Meaneey  and  the  Conqueror,  coming  up  the 
Chenaub,  the  Pkmet  and  Nimrod  up  the  Sutlej,  bearing  men,  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion. What  a  contrast  to  the  times  of  Alexander,  of  Mahmud  Ghizni,  and  oC 
Tamerlane!  Ck>lumns  of  infiintry  and  cavalry  were  adTandng  at  the  same  time 
by  land.  Then  comes  the  storming  of  intrenchments,  a  bloody  action,  which  was 
followed  by  Shere  Sing  going  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  forced  raising  of  the 
siege.  At  length  further  reinforcements  arrive  from  Bombay,  and  the  siege  is  re- 
commenced. The  Bengal  re^^ments  push  the  enemy  from  their  securest  positions 
in  the  suburbs ;  the  Bombay  division  storm  the  great  mound  of  Mundi  Awa. 
The  mortar  batteries  are  next  opened ;  the  Bombay  portion  of  the  besieging 
force  using  gun-cotton  instead  of  powder.  The  next  day,  the  heavy  guns  open  on 
the  Delhi  Gate,  where  a  breach  is  first  made,  and  the  batteries  are  partially 
manned  by  blue-jackets.  It  was  the  forenoon  of  the  30th,  when  the  battery  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  catastrophe  which  was  of  so  terrific  a  character  as  to 
silence  Uie  entire  siege — as  if  every  man  in  the  force  had  paused  to  take  breath 
after  a  tremendous  surprise.  This  was  the  explosion  of  the  chief  powder  maga- 
zine in  the  fort  Two  graphic  sketches  exhibit  Mooltan  to  us — at  the  moment  of 
the  explosion,  and  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  when  a  dark  doud 
hung  over  the  devoted  city  like  a  canopy.  The  fortress  was  next  stormed  at  two 
points  ;  the  Bombay  FusUeers  carrying  the  breach  at  Kuni  Buij,  or  "  tower,** 
the  32nd  Begiment  being  thwarted  at  the  Delhi  Gate  by  the  city  wall,  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  which  had  been  overlooked!  At  the  storming  of  the  for- 
tress we  onoe  more  seethe  blue-jackets  prominent  at  the  batteries.  The  villain 
Moolraj  in  custody  of  a  part  of  H.M.'s  32nd  Begiment,  and  the  fbneral  of  Agnew 
uid  Anderson,  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  very  interesting  and  pecu- 
liarly tale-telling  series  of  sketches. 


THE  MARINE  BOTANIST-t 
This  is  one  of  those  useful  and  delightfiil  little  books,  of  which,  as  of  Dr 
H8rvey*s  "  Sea-Side"  book,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  we  saw  on  a  drawing-room  table  a  number  of  zoophytes,  indnding 
FlustrcBf  SertularuBf  Serpuke,  CoraUmes^  &c.,  tastefully  disposed  in  a  basket  on 
paper,  and  backed  by  the  brilliant  Plocamium  coccineum,  PcHysiphonia  fortnosa^ 
and  other  seaweeds,  grouped  together  as  a  mass  of  sea-plants.  It  is  true  that 
the  vegetable  nature  of  the  stony  structure  of  our  British  CoraSines  is  a  matter  of 
discussion  ;  but  with  such  little  books  as  these  in  hand,  when  the  annual  visit 
to  the  sea-side  comes  round,  more  accurate  views  will  be  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  common  productions  of  our  sandy  shores.  Miss  GiflR>rd*s  work 
forms  at  once  an  excellent  and  a  prettily-illustrated  introduction  to  the  study  of 
algolcwpr;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  competent  guide  to  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion ofspecies. 

•  Mooitan.  A  Series  of  Sketches  during  and  after  the  Siege.  By  John  Dun- 
lop,  M.D.,  Assistant-Surgeon  of  H.Bl's  32nd  Begiment.    W.  8.  Orr  and  Ca 

t  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  text  attached  to  these  sketches,  where  we 
are  informed,  at  one  place,  that  Agnew's  severed  head  was  carried  before  the 
Dewan,  who  threw  it  into  Sirdar  Khan  Sing's  lap,  after  which  It  was  exposed  to 
the  grossest  indignities;  and  in  another  we  are  told  that,  on  disinterring  the 
bodies,  the  skeletons  were  said  to  have  been  perfect— the  head  of  each  being  fi)und 
with  the  body. 

%  The  Marine  Botanist :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Algology ;  contain- 
ing Descriptions  of  the  commonest  British  Seaweeds,  and  the  best  Method  of 
Preserving  them  ;  with  Figures  of  the  most  remarkable  Species.  By  Isabella 
Gifford,    DwrtonandCo, 
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PORTLAND  ISLAND  AND  BREAKWATERS 
SxPEsnnoKD  seafiiring  men  are,  as  we  haTe  seen,  particolarW'  in  modem  ^unes, 
as  liable  to  timid  counsels  and  exaggerations  as  Ganl-hannted  landsmen.  It  was 
dbsenred  by  the  great  Lord  Rodney,  of  glorious  memory,  in  a  letter  to  Goyemor 
Thicknesse,  dated;Bath,  1787,  **If  Cherbourg  harbour  is  completed,  then  the  Briti^ 
Channel  is  no  more;  it  will  be  the  French  Channd/'  Yet  Cherbourg  has  been  com- 
pleted, notwithstanding  Earl  Howe's  expedition;  and  it  is  not  only  the  central  ad- 
Tance-post  with  regard  to  England,  but  it  possesses  the  means  alike  of  protection, 
of  attack,  and  of  defence.  All  these  advantages  will,  howeyer,  we  are  happy  to 
•ay,  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  coimterbalanoed  by  the  breakwater  and  defences  now 
commenoed  at  Portland.  If  the  parliamentary  report  recommending  an  extreme 
length  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  is  to  be  adopted,  instead  of  Captain  Clinch's  pro- 
posiil  of  three  miles,  or  Mr.  Harrey's  of  about  two  and  a  quarter,  there  will  be 
incompleteness  at  the  outset,  but  still  a  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  right 
direction;  and  so  great  and  so  manifest  are  the  advantages  of  a  harbour  at  Port- 
land, both  to  the  trade  and  power  and  security  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  have  no 
fear  of  the  ultimate  results.  The  late  Mr.  John  Harvey,  tiie  orig^mal  proposer  of 
a  breakwater,  stated  that  a  length  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  was  necessary  to 
completely  shdter  Weymouth  pier,  harbour,  and  bathing-place,  when  it  blows 
hard  from  the  south-east  Ihe  breakwater  and  works  at  Cherbourg  were  thirty 
years  in  the  execution;  while  the  same  authority  tells  us,  that  a  work  of  greater 
magnitude  as  a  capacious  roadstead  might  be  undertaken  and  accompli&d  at 
Portland  within  a  period  of  five  years.  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  fact, 
that  hi  order  to  work  the  quarries  of  Portland  stone,  it  is  required  to  remove, 
on  an  average,  fourteen  feet  thick  of  the  upper  or  cap-stone,  to  arrive  at  tiie 
bed  of  fine  saleable  stone.  This  cap-stone,  now  an  incumbrance,  is  the  best 
possible  material  for  a  breakwater;  and  in  Mr.  Harvey's  time  there  were  already 
twenty  millions  of  tons,  or  more  than  is  required  for  the  proposed  breakwater, 
ready  at  hand  and  free  of  expense.  We  are  hfuppy  to  find,  from  one  of  the  little 
publications  before  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Weymouth  and  Portland  have  en- 
tered into  a  subscription  to  present  the  son  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey  with  a  suitable  testi- 
monial. The  breakwater,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  latdy 
laid  the  foundation,  will  secure  to  the  navy  of  England  the  full  and  uncontrolled 
sweep  of  the  British  Channel;  presenting  a  middle  station  and  xefiige  between 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  in  a  harbour  of  four  square  miles,  surrounded  by 
superior  facilities  for  dockyards,  ship-building,  military  arsenals,  and  depots. 
Porthmd  Isle,  always,  by  its  peninsular  form,  the  wildness  of  its  scenery  and  un- 
adorned rusticity,  its  quarries,  hamlets,  people,  and  customs,  a  place  well  worthy 
of  risit,  will  now  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  rising  stations  on  Uie 
coast.  

NATIONAL  EVILS  AND  PRACTICAL  REMEDISat 
Ms.  BucKiROHAH  labours  in  the  present  work  to  establish  the  benefits  of  asso- 
ciation, in  contradistinction  to  Communism,  the  evils  of  which  he  dearly  and 
^uently  denounces.  The  first  of  the  great  evils  which  afllict  society — ^the  very 
root,  indeed,  from  which  all  the  others  may  be  said  to  spring — is  ignorance. 
According  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  second  great  evil  that  afflicts  the  earth,  and 
demands)  the  care  of  all  who  love  their  country  to  arrest  it,  is  intemperance. 
The  third  great  evil,  from  which  all  countries  suf^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
is  national  pr^udice.  The  fourth  great  evil  which  hinders  the  progress  of  nations, 
is  restriction  on  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  in  commercial  monopolies, 
instead  of  free-trade.  The'flfth,  is  war.  The  sixth,  competition;  or,  rivalry  and 
opposition  instead  of  union  and  co-operation.  The  seven^  the  helpless  and 
hopeless  condition  of  the  unfortunate. 

That  these  are  all  great  national  evils,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit;  but  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  discovered  really  practical  remedies  for  them,  cannot  be  so 
readily  acceded.  For  example,  Mr.  Buckingham  would,  to  remedy  the  third  evil, 
not  only  abolish  custom-houses,  passports,  and  quarantine  establishments,  but 
he  would  also  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  universal  language.  Very  desirable,  no 
doubt;  but  can  such  a  suggestion  be  called  a  practical  remedy  ?  So  also  firee- 
trade,  adopted  by  one  country  and  not  by  another,  is  as  pei^iicious  and  foolish  as  the 
disarmament  of  one  nation  would  be  whilst  its  rival  preserved  its  dden  attitude. 
With  refflffd  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  plan  for  a  model  town,  and  an  assodated  com- 

*  The  Hand-Book  to  the  Island  of  Portland.    Weymouth. 

Bemarks  on  the  Subject  of  an  Asylum  Harbour  for  Portland  Roads,  Aec. 
Weymouth. 

t  National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies,  with  the  Plan  of  a  Modd  Town,  &c. 
By  James  S.  Buckingham.    1  voL    Peter  Jackson. 
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mnnify,  it  ij^  like  eTeiything  he  proposes,  ingenious  and  pUkuaible,  and  based  upon 
high  principles  of  philanthropy.  There  nothing  but  Peace,  Temperance,  and 
CleanUness  are  to  dwell.  The  Vices  are  to  be  expelled,  to  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  Virtues.  Labour  is  to  be  limited,  education  to  be  gratuitous,  law  and  medi- 
cine likewise.  Churches,  yet  freedom  of  conscience— walks,  fountains,  museums, 
and  concert-rooms,  are  to  diversify  the  aspect;  Beauty  is  to  go  hand-in-hand  with 
Convenience,  and  Pleasure  with  Health.  It  is  a  noble  prospectus  on  paper ;  but 
who  will  venture  to  say,  knowing  the  faUen  condition  of  man,  how  it  would  work 
practic^y? 

Several  ci  the  most  important  moral  and  political  problems  are  aluo  discussed 
at  length  in  this  extensive  scheme,  which,  however  visionary,  is  stUl,  in  its  prin- 
ciples, a  credit  to  its  Author's  head  and  heart 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  NILE. 
The  introduction  of  moving  panoramas  of  scenery  into  this  country  by  the 
Americans,  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  We  Imow  of 
nothing  by  which  so  much  new  and  varied  information  can  be  obtained  in  so  little 
time,  and  in  so  pleasurable  a  manner,  as  by  one  of  these  geographical  paintings. 
OThe  advantages  of  such  pictures,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  insure  them  popularity, 
increase  in  number,  and  improvement  in  style.  The  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  a 
hundred  noble  rivers,  await  to  be  conveyed  to  the  canvass.  In  the  mean  time, 
Egypt  being  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  strip,  watered  by  the  Nile's  overflow, 
almost  all  its  great  cities  and  temples  visible  from  the  river,  and  the  oldest  and 
largest  buildings  in  the  world  being  made  to  revolve  before  the  spectator,  it  pre- 
sented itself  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  kind  of  representation.  Mr.  Bonomi,  an 
old  and  well-known  trav^er  and  artist,  had  the  sketches  necessary  for  the  under- 
taking at  hand;  and,  assisted  by  su(^  distinguished  artists  as.Messrs.  Warren  snd 
Pahey,  a  panorama  has  been  produced,  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  which  can  be 
relied  upon;  the  wondrous  architectural  remains,  the  existing  towns,  the  boats, 
inhabitants,  animals,  and  plants,  the  river  and  land  scenery,  are  all  as  true  to 
nature  and  art  as  representations  of  the  kind  can  weU  be.  There  is  this  great 
advantage  in  the  panorama  of  the  NUe,  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  which  is.  Even  the  little  guide-book  has  been  written  by  a  flnt- 
rate  hand— by  the  author  of  the  best  history  of  Egypt. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 
A  VERT  large  class  of  readers  will  be  sorely  grieved  to  find  that  that  most 
amusing  work  of  its  class,  Pepy^  Diary ^  has  come  to  an  end  with  the  fifth  volume 
just  published.    It  is  as  racy,  if  not  more  so,  at  the  conclusion  as  at  the  com- 
mencement.— The  twenty-first  volume  of  Mr.  G.  P.  li.  James's  works  contains 
Castdneauj  a  story  the  interest  of  which  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  education  of  a 
young  woman  by  a  man  not  tied  to  her  by  blood,  and  the  results  that  ensue  to 
both. — CherviUe*8   First   Step  to  French^  and  Le  Pag^s  French  Master  for  the 
Nursery^  are  books  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  what  they  propose — ^to  fiicilitate 
a  first  acquaintance  with  the  French  language. — We  have  received  and  read 
with  interest  Dr.  Loewe's  two  pamphlets,  one  On  Ae  Supposed  Jewish  Medal 
found  at  York,  the  other  On  an  Unique  Ci^fic  Gold  Coin,— The  Statement  of 
Facts,  &e.,  in  rdation  to  the  proceedings  instituted  by  her  Mi^esty  and  the  Prince 
Consort  in  reference  to  the  royal  etchings,  relate  to  a  subject  objectionable,  as 
one  for  discussion  in  these  pages,  on  every  ground. — Mr.  Gilks  has  successfully 
shown  what  can  be  done,  even  on  a  large  scale,  in  wood-engraving,  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  Shakespear^s  Seven  Ages  of  Life.    Some  of  the  original  designs  of  this 
remarkably  cheap  publication  are„however,  very  &r  from  faultless.~-Mr.  Wright's 
History  of  Irdand  has  reached  a  fourteenth  number. — M  Pancourt  has'fkvoured 
us  with  A  New  Double  System  of  Short  Hand  Writing.    Messrs.  D'Ahnaine  and 
Ca  with  Numbers  I.  and  IL  of  a  cheap  yet  valuaUe  addition  to  the  musical 
library.  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  Edition  of  HandeTs  Works.    The  first  number,  price 
sixpence,  contains  Acis  and  Galatea ;  the  second,  Israel  in  Fgupt    Also  two  pretty 
melodies,  "  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Jenny  f  and  *'  Pm  tlimking  qf  thee^  Jamie  T 
^d  Jeanie  and  Dq^nald,  a  ballad  composed  by  G^  A.  Hodson, 
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POSTHUMOUS    MEMOIR   OF   MYSELF. 

By  Horace  Smith,  Esq. 

AUTHOS  OF   ^B&AMBLETYE  HOUSE,"   &C.  &C. 

Chapter  V. 

Forlorn  as  was  my  state,  and  frightful  as  was  the  prospect  before 
me,  the  dawning  light  and  the  twittering  of  the  birds  that  announced  a 
new  day  fell  cheerily  upon  my  ear.  At  this  early  hour  my  daughter  re- 
i^ppeared  in  the  chamber,  and  recoiling  with  a  slight  shudder  as  she 
wed  me,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion, — '^  Cold,  quite  cold  I 
I  fesr  there  is  no  hope.  My  poor,  dear  fiftther  I"  She  did  not  despur, 
however,  for  she  again  knelt  down  and  prayed  fervently  for  my  recovenr, 
afier  which  she  retired  weeping  from  tne  room.  Inexpressibly  gratenil 
to  me  was  this  proof  of  filial  affection,  although  it  was  not  unmin^led 
with  self-reproach,  for  I  felt  that  my  recent  conduct  to  the  poor  girl  nad 
hardly  entitled  me  to  such  a  tender  devotedness. 

Various  matin  sounds  now  reached  me  from  without ;  the  ploughman's 
whistle,  the  whetting  of  the  mower's  scythe,  the  lowing  ana  bleating  of 
cattle,  the  crowine  of  cocks  challengins^  each  other ;  and  as  I  listened 
complacenily  to  tiois  rural  chorus,  I  distinctly  and  vividly  saw — by  a 
species  of  ciairvoyance  for  which  I  am  utterly  unable  to  account — the 
whole  morning  landscape  commanded  by  my  drawing-room  windows. 
The  leaves  of  the  white  ash  trees,  flashing  ana  fading  in  the  ray,  looked 
like  so  many  twinkling  eyes ;  the  pines  and  poplars  waving  in  the  breeze, 
seemed  to  be  stretchmg  themselves  out  to  snake  off  sleep;  the  river, 
dimpled  by  the  air,  threw  sunny  smiles  at  every  flower  it  passed ;  the 
gilded  summits  of  the  distant  hills  sparkled  in  the  blue  sky,  while  their 
bases  were  still  wreathed  in  vapour,  which  gradually  floated  upwards,  and 
all  became  bright  and  joyous  as  if  it  were  the  wedding-day  of  .heaven 
and  earih.  How  long  I  remained  gazing  in  delight  upon  this  beautiful 
revelation  I  know  not,  but  probably  some  hours  must  have  thus  glided 
away,  for  the  day  had  made  good  progress  when  my  attention  was 
arreted  by  the  opening  of  the  parlour-door,  and  I  heard  the  well-known 
footsteps  ei  my  son  George. 

On  reaching  the  bedside,  he  gazed  at  me  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence, 
sfter  which  he  exdaimed,  in  an  accent  of  unfeeling  surprise — '^  Hang 
ine  if  I  see  much  alteration  in  the  governor's  appearance ;  a  little  paler, 
perhaps,  nothing  more."    Laying  his  hand  upon  my  cheek,  and  subse- 
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quently  upon  my  heart,  he  continued — ''No  pulsation!  and  the  cold, 
clammy  feel  of  a  corpse !  Ay,  aj,  he's  dead  enough  at  last.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  he  should  hold  out  so  long."  Oh  !  how  I  wished  for  a 
sudden  resuscitation,  that  I  might  start  from  the  hed,  grapple  him  by  the 
throat,  and  shout  aloud,  ''  Villain !  did  you  not  assert,  over  and  over,  that 
I  should  recover  rapidly,  if  I  would  but  swallow  double  doses  of  your 
infernal  restoratifie  ?  an!  now  you  wonder  tliat  it  did  not  kill  me  sooner !" 

But,  alas  I  so  &r  as  corporeal  energy  was  concerned,  I  was  indeed  a 
corpse.  ''  I  must  have  a  peep  at  the  will,''  were  the  next  words  I  heard. 
''  Father  told  me  its  contents  some  time  ago ;  nearly  everything  left  to 
me ;  but  seeing  is  believing :  I  should  find  it,  he  said,  in  die  smsJl  drawer 
of  the  black  escritoire."  To  this  article  of  furniture,  which  stood  in  the 
adjoining  parlour,  he  accordingly  betook  himself;  and  as  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  rooms  was  left  open,  I  was  enabled  to  watch 
all  his  proceedings,  and  to  overhear  bis  comments.  Having  withdrawn 
the  will  from  its  place  of  deposit,  he  opened  the  shutters,  seated  himself  by 
the  window,  and  slowly  perused  it»  ^aoulating  at  intervals,  ''  All  right--* 
all  right— -everything  mine— of  course — couldn't  be  otherwise ;  an  only 
son.  But  whst  on  earth  eould  my  fadier  mean  by  leaving  so  much  to 
Sarah  ?  What  do  women  want  with  money  ?  Omy  makes  them  a  prey 
to  fortcrae-lranters.  Glad  to  see,  though,  that  she  is  to  be  cat  off  if  slie 
marries  the  pauper  eurate.  Don't  want  any  beggars  or  beggars'  hrats  in 
the  family,  always  pestering  you  for  assistance.  HaHo !  what's  llus? 
aiMsther  paper  T  So  saying,  he  took  up  and  opened  the  co£dl,  ran  his 
eyes  over  its  contents,  and  starting  up  as  he  finished,  angrily  ejaculated, 
^< Damnation!  here's  a  pretty  g^— -all  to  be  forfeited  to  the  county 
hospital  if  ever  I  many  Julia  Thoipe,  the  only^girl  in  the  whole  widle 
world  that  I  wish  to  marry;  a  girl,  moreover,  who  is  passionately 
attached  to  me,  and  who — Why,  it  would  be  a  downright  robbeiy! 
Never  heard  of  anything  so  cra^  so  atrocious,  so  nnnaturaL  But  I 
wonH  submit  to  be  plundered  in  this  way ;  not  such  an  ass.  Ill  have 
Julia,  and  FU  have  we  fortune  too,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Geoige ;  and 
what's  more,  I  won^t  lose  another  moment  in  securing  both.  The 
governor  yonder  can't  peach,  for  dead  men  tell  no  tales ;  no  more  can  a 
burnt  codicil,  so  here  goes."  With  these  words  he  again  closed  the 
irindow-shutters — ^lockel  the  inner  door,  so  as  to  prevent  observation  or 
interruption — committed  the  codicil  to  the  parloor-fire,  closely  watching 
its  combustion — and  ^en  said,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  as  he  looked  taunt- 
ingly towards  the  bed,  ^WeU,  old  gentleman!  you  haven't  gained 
much  by  ^uA  dodge.  The  estates  will  he  mine,  and  Julia  will  be  mine^ 
and  all  the  codicus  in  the  world  cannot  keep  me  out  of  them.  Fuxfy 
outwitted  the  governor.     Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

Indescribably  hideous  and  revolting,  not  to  say  demoniacal,  SA  tSiat 
laugh  appear,  coming  from  a  wretch  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  his 
victim,  and  "diat  victim  a  father  who  had  never  denied  him  a  request ! 
His  self-betrayals  in  the  soliloquy  to  which  I  had  been  listening,  and  Us 
nefarious  destruction  of  the  codicil,  had  dispelled  that  belief  of  his  inno* 
cence  to  which  I  had  so  fondly  and  so  pertinaciouslj  clung ;  and  I  could 
no  longer  repel  the  honible  conviction  that  he  must  have  well  known  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  restorative,  and  that  he  had  probably  concocted 
it  with  his  own  parricidal  hands.     The  successftd  destruction  of  the 
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codicil  seemed  to  haye  idevated  him  into  a  state  of  almost  dtonken  ex- 
dtement*  lor  be  threw  his  anns  wildly  ahout,  walked  rapidly  up  and  dowm 
the  parlour,  strode  into  the  bed-chamber,  snapped  his  mgers  in  triumpli, 
and  talked  incoherently  of  his  immediate  mamage  with  Jnha,  of  invitmg 
his  Newmarket  friends  to  the  wedding,  of  buying  hounds  and  hunters, 
snd  of  stocking  his  cellars  with  the  rarest  wines  tnat  money  could  com- 
mand. In  the  midst  of  these  riotous  anticipations  a  tapping  was  heard 
at  the  paiiour  door,  when  the  exulting  expression  of  his  features  was  in- 
stantly ehanged  into  a  look  of  alarm,  and  Us  voice  betrayed  agitation 
ai  he  demttded,  ''Who's  th«Ee?  —  who's  there?      What    &    job 


leovld  not  eatch  the  ref^y,  bat  the  door  was  mkdked  and  opeaed, 
and  Biy  daughter  entered,  inquiring  why  he  had  locked  biawolf  in ;  to 
vhich  he  mi^  no  answer,  but  eagerly  asked, 

^  When  did  yxm  say  Doetw  linnd  was  to  retDon  ?" 

^The  day  after  to-momm." 

''Confiomid  it,  so  early!  how  deuced  vnlneky !" 

''I  tfaouffkt  you  woukL  be  glad  to  know  that  we  ahall  see  him  on 
toimy  m^pt  m  Saturday  moming/' 

''Saral^  thefiowral  aues^  take  place  on  Friday— do  yoa  hear?— on 


''My  dear  George^  how  can  you  talk  so  wildly !  My  poorfiidier  w91 
ttly  hare  bees  died  three  days.  What  eartUy  motrre  can  there  be  Her 
hnnyny  the  intaEment  before  the  usual  time  ?' 

'^  v?£u  motive  ?  A  thousand — ^ten  thousand,  snd  each  stronger  than 
fts  odier.    I  presume  you  are  at  last  satisfied  that  our  &dier  is  dead?" 

"  Alas !  I  can  no  longer  doubt  it." 

^  And  you  wiE  admk^  I  si^pose,  if  we  keep  him  for  six  mooths,  he 
won't  be  more  dead  than  he  is  now  ?* 

''That  is  no  reaaon  for  so  mndi  indecent  haste,  and  for  such  a  total 
ofall  filial  fedmg  and  respect  What  would  liieworid  say  to  your 
net?     Whatreason  would  you  ass^  for  it?'* 

**  The  worid  ia  very  slow  to  oensure  a  man  who  has  seven  or  dght 
AwBiiul  a  year  ;  and  if  my  motive  satisfies  nmelf,  that's  qnito  enongk 
Hnk  ye,  Sanh !  Before  I  left  Newmarket  I  received  an  impertiMat 
and  plying  letter  ficom  Doctor  linnd,  addag  fifty  qnestioBS  about  Baby's 
Bestoialiieb  I  need  not  tell  you  what  an  obstinate  and  suspiaous  old 
Cdkw  he  is^  and  that  he  mues  hims^  vpoa  diseovering  tte  cause  ef 
ererybody's  death.  It  is  ms  nobby,  his  monomania,  under  the  inffaimce 
of  nhidi  I  have  not  ths  smallest  doubt  that  he  will  insbt  ufon  hanng 
As  body  opened.  Now,  yon  know  what  an  insuperable  objection  my 
Uberhad  to  thiaaortc^  mutilation.  My  own  fadings  are  equally  opposed 
to  8»  barbaiOBS  and  irreverent  a  practice  $  and  so,  to  avoid  all  eontroveny 
■ad  afl  annoyanee,.  I  have  determined  that  the  funeral  shall  take  plaee 
immediately." 

''But  yon  might  await  the Doctor^s  return,  and  refuse  to  indulge  him 
in  what  you  term  his  monomania.* 

''That  might  excito  ugly  suspicions,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand 
iWBWidos  and  insinQations  wmeh  it  is  much  better  to  avoid." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  unusual  precipitation  is  stiS  more  cakiH 
1>U  to  eaeito  unpleaaant  eomments." 

l2 
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'^My  dear  Sarah,  you  know  nothing  about  these  matters.  I  am  sole 
executor ;  I  may  do  as  I  like :  I  choose  to  have  my  fiftther  buried  on 
Friday,  and  I  have  summoned  the  undertaker  to  be  here  this  aftemooa 
for  orders;  so  you  need  not  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject." 


Chapter  VL 

It  was  now  clear,  manifest,  indisputable,  that  I  had  been  intentionally 
poisoned  by  my  most  ungratdful  and  unnatural  son ;  and  that  I  was  to  be 
nurried  into  the  grave  ¥rith  a  scandalous  predpitation,  lest  the  return  of 
Doctor  Linnel,  and  an  examination  of  the  body,  might  lead  to  a  detection 
of  the  villany!  To  the  lingering  hope  by  which  I  had  been  hitherto 
sustained — ^the  chance  of  reviving  during  the  week  that  usually  intervenes 
between  death  and  interment — now  succeeded  an  utter  despair,  aggravated 
by  an  intense  rage  against  the  miscreant  to  whose  machinations  I  had 
fallen  a  victim,  and  a  feeling  of  imutterable  loathing  and  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  being  buried  alive.  This  volcano  of  fiery  passion  burnt  in« 
wardly  with  the  more  terrific  energy,  because  it  was  denied  all  outward 
vent,  either  by  voice  or  gesture.  Groans  and  cries,  fierce  invective  or  con- 
vulsive violence,  are  the  outbursts  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  mani- 
festation and  relief  of  mental  or  corporeal  a^ny;  but  while  my  anguish 
was  probably  more  acute  than  human  being  had  ever  previously  sunered, 
while  my  life  might  yet  be  saved  by  the  utterance  of  a  sound  or  the  move- 
ment of  a  finger,  I  remained  dumb,  helpless,  and  immovable — a  living 
corpse !  It  might  have  been  tiiought  that  the  misery  of  my  plight  was 
hanlly  susceptible  of  increase,  yet  tiie  necessity  of  listening  to  the 
heartless,  the  atrocious  language  of  my  son,  rendered  my  tongue-tied 
impotency  a  tiiousand  times  more  intolerable. 

Alas !  I  was  quickly  doomed  to  hear  still  more  revolting,  still  more  cold- 
blooded orders  issued  by  the  parricide— for  such  might  he  be  termed  in 
intention,  though  his  guilty  purpose  had  not  yet  been  consummated. 
Not  very  long  after  the  retirement  of  my  daughter  from  tiie  pariour,  the 
undertaker  made  his  appearance,  wearing  his  professional  face  of  incon- 
solable woe,  and  walkmg  as  noiselessly  as  if  he  feared  that  his  footfiedl 
might  revive  the  deceased,  and  so  occasion  the  loss  of  a  lucrative  job. 

^'  Well,  Tomkins,"  said  the  young  reprobate,  who  had  been  soladng 
his  grief  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  some  sandwiches,  *^  you  guess,  I 
dare  say,  why  I  have  sent  for  you.'* 

*'  Yes,  sir  ;  melancholy  busmess,  sad  affidr ;  very  sorry  to  hear  it.'* 

'^  Come,  come,  Mr.  Tomkins ;  no  humbug,  no  flummery !  What 
undertaker  was  ever  sorry  to  hear  of  a  death  ?  Nonsense  I  people  must 
die— «lways  have,  and  always  will ;  nothing  new,  so  you  neeiln*t  look  so 
confoundedly  miserable.  Now  to  business.  I  should  wish  the  old 
gentleman  to  have  a  handsome  funeral." 

*'0h,  certainly,  sir,  certainly.  A  gentieman  of  your  fine  fortune 
would  desire,  of  course,  to  have  everything  suitable/' 

^'  Yes,  but  I  am  not  going  to  leave  it  to  you.  Here  are  my  orden, 
all  written  down.  No  extras,  you  see;  everything  can  soon  be  got  ready, 
and  so  we  will  have  the  funeral  on  Friday. 

^'Dear  me,  did  you  say  Friday,  sir?  That  will  be  only  three  days  after 
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the  death ;  and  few  people  are  ever  buried  under  a  week,  unless  there  are 
particular  reasons.'* 

<*  W^  but  there  are  particular  reasons.  He  died  of  an  infectious 
disease  of  a  very  yirulent  and  malignant  kind,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
living  we  must  pop  him  under  ground  as  fast  as  possible.  You  can 
have  ereiything  ready  by  next  Friday,  I  suppose  ? — in  fact,  you  must*^ 

<<  I  question  whether  we  could  get  the  leaden  coffin  soldered  together 
in  such  a  huny.  Mr.  Briggs,  you  see,  must  first  come  to  take  measure ; 
then—" 

''Why  then  we  won't  hare  one  at  all.  An  elm  coffin  will,  do — 
keep  him  tight  enough,  I  dare  say.  Not  afiraid  of  the  corpse  getting 
out,  are  you?" 

^  Oh  dear  no,  sir ;  we  screw  'em  down  too  tight  for  that ;  only,  when  we 
bmy  in  a  vault  (yours  is  a  capital  one,  sir),  it  is  customary  to  have  lead." 

'*  Well,  well,  the  old  gentleman  will  be  among  his  own  fsimily;  and 
tfaoo^  relations  are  so  apt  to  quarrel  when  alive,  1  believe  they  are  very 
good  Mends  after  death.  You  never  heard  of  their  coffins  standing  on 
end  and  running  a-tilt  at  each  other,  did  you  ?" 

Tickled  by  the  absurdity  of  this  idea,  he  again  indulged  in  a  burst  of 
tbat  inane  and  hideous  laughter  by  which  i  had  previously  been  re- 
volted; and  having  dismissed  the  undertaker  with  a  renewal  of  his  peremp* 
toiy  orders,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  quaffing  fresh  glasses  of 
Madeira,  £EmtasticaUy  swmging  his  arms,  and  chuckling  as  he  muttered 
to  himself,  *'  Capitu  dodge  about  the  malignant  fever  !  Tomkins  wiU 
spread  it  everywhere,  and  so  explain  the  huny.     Grood,  good!" 


Chaptee  VII. 

Abardokzd  once  more  to  solitude,  silence,  and  my  own  miserable 
tfaoDghts,  I  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  count  evei^  knell  of  the 
dock  that  brought  me  sixty  minutes  nearer  to  my  living  burial,  a  doom 
from  which  I  recoiled  with  increasing  horror  as  the  chance  of  escaping  it 
grew  hourly  less  and  less.  On  the  following  day  the  soul-sickening  pror 
cesaes  of  preparation  for  the  grave  gave  me  a  frightful  foretaste  of  my 
impending  fate.  The  undertaker  came  to  measure  me  for  my  coffin, 
talong  the  dimensions  of  my  body  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had 
been  a  log  of  wood;  and  observing  with  a  complacent  smile,  that  he  had 
aready-made  article  at  home  which  would  exactly  fit — a  lucky  circumstance, 
18  he  was  so  much  pressed  for  time.  Two  of  his  men  subsequently 
tumbled  and  turned  me  over  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  to  invest  me 
in  my  shroud — the  court-dress  in  which  we  all  present  ourselves  at  the 
gnnd  levee  of  the  Kine  of  Terrors.  Something  there  was  at  once 
ndicdous  and  repulsive  m  the  elaborate  toilette  with  which  they  deca- 
nted a  ghastly  corpse,  shortly  to  become  a  still  more  ghastly  skeleton; 
wUle  theur  coarse  language  was  not  less  offensive  than  the  unfeeling 
&miliarit^  with  which  they  performed  their  functions.  '*  I  say,  old 
dup,"  cned  one,  laying  his  dirty  hand  upon  my  forehead,  and  moralising 
with  an  evident  complfu»ncy  upon  my  pught ;  ''  I  say,  old  chap,  all  your 
money  wasn't  of  no  use,  you  see,  when  it  comes  to  this  here;  and  they 
do  say  yon  wasn't  over-nice  in  scraping  it  together.    You  wem't  no  better 
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than  yoa  should  be,  ihoDgli  you  did  cany  joat  head  mo  high ;  bat  tiiere's 
one  comfort^  yoall  be  call'd  over  the  eoak  where  joa*re  gomg  to.  If 
joa  was  to  giye  me  all  your  estate,  and  all  yoar  gold  in  the  Bank,  I 
wouldn't  change  places  with  jou.  Ah,  Joe,  Joel*  he  continued,  tunth^ 
to  a  boy  by  his  side ;  *^  now  you  see  how  true  it  is  tiiat  a  Hvo  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion." 

^  True  enough,  Mr.  Hodges,"  was  the  reply;  ^'it's  aD  yery  well  to  be 
Dives,  and  have  your  swing  among  the  bigwigs,  in  this  here  world ;  but 
Lazarus  has  the  best  of  it,  1  reckon,  in  kingdom  come.** 

'^  Well,  Joe,  and  what  can  be  fairer  ?  it's  only  turn  and  torn  aboat^ 
you  know/* 

Such  was  the  tone  of  the  discourse  to  which  I  was  oondemned  to 
fisten,  and  I  need  not  state  that  it  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the  mental 
distress  by  whieh  1  had  been  already  oyerwhehsed. 

Thus  md  I  lie,  as  a  victim  dressed  out  for  sacrifice,  couiitii^  €he  weaiy 
hoars  in  an  onimaginable  desolation  and  ds^Nur  of  spirit,  until  the  anrpal 
of  the  fiital  Friday  that  was  to  consummate  my  horrible  doom.  Early 
on  that  morning  my  coffin  was  brought  in  and  deposited  by  my  bedside^ 
my  whole  soul  receding  from  it  with  an  abhoirBnoe  only  die  more  intense 
because  my  loathing  was  unsoseeptiblo  of  utteraaeo  or  maaifeotatieiL 
Mr.  Hodges,  the  undertaker's  foreman,  drew  up  the  windo>w«Uind,  ex* 
daimii^,  as  he  retomed  to  the  bedside, 

**  WeU,  Vm  blessed  if  ever  I  see  a  more  finsh-hxikii^  stiiFHm'*  (sneh 
w«s  his  brutal  nicteame  far  a  corpse);  "  one  nuffiit  afanost  swear  Aat  he 
was  oidy  asleep.  To  be  sore,  he's  only  tibree  £iy8  dead,  and  we  doni 
often  screw  'em  up  so  fresh.  And  he  am't  swellea  the  least  in  the  world. 
Some  dead-uns  don't  care  what  trouble  they  g^ve,  and  will  puff  themselyes 
out  in  such  a  thoughtless  way  after  beioff  measured,  that  it's  a  good 
hour's  work  to  ram  and  jam  them  into  weir  wooden  box.  We  shan't 
hkre  snjrsui^  bother  here ;  the  old  disp,  you'll  find,  will  fit  aa  true  as  a 
Irivet.    Bear  a  hand^  and  let's  try." 

The  coffin  had  been  ]^aced  on  tall  tiesBols,  and  as  I  was  lifted  from  the 
bed  to  be  laid  within  it,  my  head  was  devated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  I 
caught  through  the  window  a  clear  view — my  last  view  as  I  then  beliefed 
•—of  tho  woxld  without  Oh!  how  transcendently  dfearming,  how  bh 
fffiibl^  sweet,  and  beaotifol,  and  glorious,  did  it  appear!  God^s  mOd 
eye  was  radiant  in  the  undbuded  heavens;  the  birds  were  singing  gvlyi 
intozicated  with  sunshine ;  the  shifting  lights  and  shades  gavo  pietoresqus 
variety  to  hill  and  dale  said  mve^  to  esorth  and  waiter ;  all  was  life  and 
motion  in  the  fields ;  and  in  tibe  contiguous  paddock  I  eai:^t  a  glimpse 
of  the  white  cob  to  whom  I  had  beenmdebted  for  so  many  j^easuot  rides 

By  hedge-row  ehna  and  hiUocks  green* 

and  whose  back  I  was  never  agwn  to  bestride!    Never  had  tiie  foes  of 


nature  beaming  with  flowery  smiles,  appeared  so  lovely ;  never  had  I 
dung  to  lifo  with  so  much  love  and  yearning  as  at  the  moment  lAen  I 
was  about  to  be  driven  out  of  the  world  by 

Murder  most  foul  as  at  the  best  it  is, 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnaturaL 

Afker  I  had  been  deposited  in  my  narrow  reeeptade^  not  withoot  many 
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ft  coarse  and  unfeeliog  scoff  from  tke  parties  who  performed  this  office,  I 
was  again  left  to  solitude  and  my  own  miserable  thoughts.  While  I  was 
eeeupied  in  calculating  the  lapse  of  time  with  an  ever^increasing  hoiror, 
I  beaid  footsteps  approaching ;  my  daughter  bent  tenderly  over  me,  re- 
peatedly kiflsed  my  lips,  wlule  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  my  face  ;  and 
whispering  an  almost  inaudible  "  Farewell  for  ever,  my  dear,  dear 
bther !"  retired  sobbing  from  the  room.  Most  sweet  and  dear  was  this 
endence  c^  Gl&al  affection,  even  although  it  could  not  for  an  instant  defer 
die  appalling  catastrophe  which  was  about  to  overtake  me. 


Chapteb  VIII. 

While  reflecting  upon  the  visit  of  my  dear  and  good  daughter,  which 
was  not  altogether  without  a  soothing  influence  upon  my  soul,  I  was 
Martled  by  the  tolling  of  the  church-bell,  at  all  times  a.  solemn  and  im- 
pressive sound,  but  otx  I  how  indescribably  awful  and  harrowing  to  m^ 
who  heard  it  tolling  for  my  own  funenil,  my  own  quick  interment ! 
Whatever  faint  lingerings  of  hc^  had  hitherto  dung  to  my  heart  now 
died  away,  and  my  despur  was  consummated  when  the  f<»emain  returned 
to  die  ^^«!^Wy  and  screwed  down  the  top  of  die  coffin,  an  operation 
ahich  he  effected  widi  a  celerity  which  surprised  me.  His  assistants 
joiiung  him  after  a  brief  interval,  I  was  hasted  on  dieir  shoulders^ 
emied  through  the  parlour  and  the  hall,  and  finally  pushed  into  a  heazae^ 
the  door  of  which  must  have  been  left  open  for  several  minutes,  ance  I 
distincdy  heard  much  of  what  was  passing  around  me — a  circumstance 
Sv  whim  1  was  subsequently  enabled  to  account.  I  caught  the  sound  of 
By  son'a  -voice,  talking  not  only  in  a  tone  of  mconoem,  but  of  absolute 
bvi^,  with  bos  Newmaricet  ^end  Sir  Freeman  Dashwood,  who  had 
doobdesB  been  sumincmed  rather  to  celebrate  the  son's  sncoession^than  to 
diow  respect  to  the  deceased  father.  By  the  trampling  of  hoo£i,  the 
lolfing  of  wheels,  and  odier  in£eatioai^  I  became  aware  toat,  my  funeral 
not  being  deficient  in  any  of  die  customary  paraphernalia,  I  was  to  make 
any  triaiD{ihal  procession  to  the  grave  with  all  that  mockery  of  earthly 
graodeur  vrhich  is  usually  displayed  when  a  gentleman's  corpse  is  about 
to  be  subjected  to  the  wcwma.  The  bearer  of  the  black  panache  xnai^ 
dialled  the  array,  followed  by  horses  with  nodding  plumes  and  housings 
of  sable  velvety  and  mouming-eoaches  whose  occupants  seemed  to  be 
aything  but  rnoumers,  and  wand-bearing  Ibotmen,  and  the  decorated 
h^rse  in  slow  and  solemn  stateliness,  conveying  earth  to  earth  with  all 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious — dusi/ 

On  the  arrival  of  this  idle  pageant,  the  vanity  of  vanities,  at  the 
chnrch-door,  the  coffin  was  borne  into  the  sacred  building;  and  the  funeral 
service,  of  which,  from  my  position,  I  did  not  lose  a  single  word,  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  curate,  with  a  more  than  usual  impressive- 
oess  and  feeling.  When  I  reflected — for  I  had  time  for  thought  even  in 
that  harrowing  moment — diat  I  had  not  only  refused  my  daughter's  hand 
to  this  gifted  and  excellent  man,  but  had  impoverished  her,  should  she 
many  him  after  my  decease,  in  order  still  further  to  enrich  my  unnatural 
flon,  my  heart  became  penetrated  by  a  pang  of  the  most  intense  shame 
and  remorse.     Blind  and  erring  mortals  that  we  are  I     How  often  and 
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how  completely  should  we  alter  our  wills,  could  we  look  forward  for  a  few 
days,  or  even  for  a  few  hours ! 

Callous  indeed  must  be  the  heart  of  the  mere  spectator  who,  when  the 
coffin  is  lowered,  and  he  hears  the  mould  rattling  on  the  lid,  accompanied 
by  the  solemn  words,  *'  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust," 
remains  unaffected  by  an  audible  announcement,  telling  him,  as  if  it 
were  a  voice  from  the  grave,  that  a  fellow-creature  has  been  consigned  to 
that  final  resting-place  whither  he  himself,  perhaps  at  no  distant  date, 
must  inevitably  follow  him.  What,  then,  must  have  been  its  effect  upon 
me,  to  whom  that  sound  was  literally  a  death-rattle,  utterly  exting^uishmg 
hope,  and  imparting  to  my  dark  and  dismal  apprehensions  a  still  blacker 
despair  ?  A  few  steps  in  the  churchyard,  usually  covered  with  a  slab  of 
stone,  led  down  to  the  door  of  our  fiimily  vault.  Down  that  slope  I  was 
carried ;  I  was  borne  into  the  sepulchre ;  by  the  directions  of  the  under- 
taker's foreman  I  was  deposited  on  the  ground  near  the  entrance ;  the 
men  withdrew ;  the  door  was  locked  ;  I  heard  the  departing  footsteps  of 
the  assembled  spectators  ;  all  was  over ;  I  was  buried  alive ! 

LfOng  as  I  had  anticipated  this  frightful  result,  I  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  realise  it  to  my  own  mind  ;  and  even  now  that  the  catastrophe 
had  actually  occurred,  my  thoughts,  strange  to  say,  dwelt  more  on  its 
immediate  than  its  ultimate  effect.  It  had  ever  been  my  ambition, 
stimulated  perhaps  by  my  dislike  of  its  proprietor,  Godfrey  Thorpe,  to 
become  the  owner  of  Oakfield  Hall^  with  its  extensive  deer-stocked  park 
and  wide  domains ;  and  I  contrasted  that  coveted  possession  with  my 
present  habitation.  My  Elizabethan  mansion  was  a  coffin  ;  my  deer^ 
stocked  park  was  a  narrow  vault  occupied  by  mouldering  corpses  ;  four 
mildewed  walls  were  its  ring-fence ;  and  instead  of  the  broad  acres,  the 
sunny  cope  of  heaven,  and  the  living  £Euse  of  nature,  I  was  the  lord  of 
sepulchral  darkness  and  noisome  death.  The  miserable  uttemess  of  the 
contrasti  seemed  to  possess  some  unaccountable  attraction,  for  it  engrossed 
my  reflections  during  several  minutes. 

Anon,  as  my  mind  wandered  back  to  my  past  life,  to  the  fine  fortune  I 
had  made,  ana  to  the  occasional  malversations  by  which  I  had  unfSurly 
augmented  it,  a  deep  contrition  and  humiliation  depressed  my  spiiit ;  and 
I  made  a  vow  to  my  soul  that  if  ever  I  should  be  restored  to  life— im- 
probable, not  to  say  impossible,  as  such  a  contingency  appeared — I  would 
make  restitution,  and  tnenceforward  lead  a  righteous  and  blameless  life  in 
the  sight  of  Grod  and  man.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  prayed  long  and 
fervently  for  pardon  of  my  misdeeds — a  penitent  appeal  to  Heaven  which 
afforded  me  a  momentary  solace. 


(  139  ) 


WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  FALKLAND  S. 

SKETCHED  DUBING  A  SUBVET  OF  THOSE  ISLANDS. 

Bt  Captain  Mackinnon,  R.N. 

AUTHOB'oF  '<  STEAM  WABFABE  IN  THE  FABANA." 

Intboduction. 

As  the  spring-tide  of  emigration  appears  to  liave  set  strongly  towards 
die  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  super- 
fluous, by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following  sketches,  to  give  a  brief 
smnmary  of  prominent  circumstaoces  connected  with  the  Falkland  Islands 
smce  they  were  first  occupied  by  an  English  governor  (lieutenant 
Moody),  whose  appointment  took  place  in  1842,  to  which  year  the  birth 
of  the  colony  may  be  assigned.  Soon  after  the  govemor^s  arrival,  the  in- 
tended site  of  the  principal  town  was  changed  from  Port  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  Berkeley  Sound,  to  Port  Stanley,  as  a  more  convenient  spot  at 
whidi  passing  ships  might  call  when  in  need  of  repair  or  victualling. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  infant  colony  lang^uished  lor  want  of  materaal 
cue;  the  govenmient  expenditure  on  its  behalf  barely  sufficing  to  keep 
life  within  it.  Still,  though  the  islands  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  excite 
interest  in  England,  it  was  hi  otherwise  on  the  adjacent  coasts  of  South 
America.  The  English  merchants  residing  in  the  latter  countiy,  actuated 
by  the  keen  finesight  and  enterprise  of  their  nation,  wisely  turned  their 
attention  towards  the  only  spot  of  land,  within  thousands  of  miles,  that 
hoisted  the  British  standard ;  and  one  of  these  merchant-princes  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  make  an  agreement  with  government  to  purchase  a 
laige  extent  of  territory  in  the  Falklands. 

The  following  condensed  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Colonial  Land 
and  Emigration  Commissioners  for  1846,  will  give  the  material  parts  of 
the  agreement.     It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  document : — 

'*  1st.  Indenture,  made  the  16th  day  of  Mardi,  1846,  between  her^most 
gradoDS  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  of  the  one  part,  and  Samuel  Fisher 
lafone,  of  Monte  Video  in  South  America,  merchant,  of  the  other  part 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  sells  to  Lafone  that  part  of  East  Falkland 
lying  south  of  the  isthmus  in  Choiseul  Sound.  Also  the  islands  in 
Choiseul  Sound,  and  all  other  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  purchased  ; 
also  Beanchene  Island ;  also  one  town  allotment  of  half  an  acre,  and  one 
sohnrban  allotment  of  twenty-five  acres  in  the  principal  town. 

"  2nd.  For  six  years  and  six  months  from  this  date,  Lafone  to  have  ab- 
solute dominion  over  all  wild  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  on 
the  East  Falkland. 

"3rd.  For  the  above  advantages,  Lafone  is  to  pajr  her  said  majesty 
Qoeen  Victoria  60,000/.  by  instalments  in  the  manner  Mowing:  1 0,000i. 
withm  ten  days  (since  paid) ;  5000L  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851 ; 
MX)/,  on  each  succeeding  1st  of  January,  until  the  whole  shall  be  paid  in 
lidL 

"  4th.  Technical  reservations  of  lauds  for  government  purposes,  such  as 
ttsenals,  ports,  bridges,  &c 

*'5th.  That  Lafone  is  to  deliver  to  the  governor  yearly  in  good  health 
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the  following  stock :  in  1847,  500  cows,  5  btdls,  4000  sheep,  40  rams,  20 
horses.  In  1848,  1000  cows,  10  bulls,  5000  sheep,  50  rams,  20  hones, 
50  mares,  5  stallions,  30  sows,  and  10  boaxs.  In  1849,  1500  cows,  15 
bulls,  5000  sheep,  50  rams,  50  mares.  In  1850,  6000  sheep,  60  rams. 
The  sheep  to  be  all  white  ewes,  good  breed  (not  merinos),  common  and 
hardy,  similar  to  those  in  the  colony.  The  stock  to  be  delivered  at  such 
g^ood  and  safe  ports  as  the  governor  may  direct"* 

In  1848,  wbeo  a  new  governor  was  amnnnted,  sixty  honses  had  been 
erected  at  Port  Stanley,  bendes  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Lafone  in  the 
southern  peninsula,  and  a  small  hrm  of  sheep  and  cattle,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Whitmgton,  at  die  old  settlement  <tf  Port  Louis.  The  entire  popu- 
lation numbered  from  300  to  400  sods. 

Towards  the  end  of  1848,  Captain  Sulivao,  R.N.,  having  reached  the 
highest  step  in  his  profession,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establisoment  of  a  sheep-aiifed-cat^ 
gnring-fiirm  in  Ae  Falklands,  determined,  as  the  chance  of  employment 
aioat  was  small  indeed,  to  form  a  company  for  tfie  above  purpose  on  a 
Ivge  scale.  An  additional  motive  existed  in  the  stacte  of  las  heaM^ 
which  suffered  so  much  frtNU  the  eold  and  damp  dimate  of  England,  that 
hsB  physician  advised  his  departure  to  such  a  oimate  as  the  captain  had 
deacrioed  the  Falklands  to  be. 

In  so  great  a  country  as  ours,  an  enterprise  of  so  promiiieBt  a  natareas 
the  one  m  question  is  seiied  on  with  avidity,  particulaily  by  those  who 
happen  to  have  a  large  family  of  sons.  Ihe  needful  arrangements  wers 
therafbre  speedily  completed,  and  a  vessel  of  375  tons  (liie  ifus/mlKi)  was 
dartered  to  take  out  stock  and  materials  neoessaiy  to  set  Ae  ventare 
«well  afloat" 

As  the  author  is  very  moA  interested  in  the  saeoess  of  this  eul«prisB-, 
he  is  anxious  to  eoneet  an  error  into  whidi  he  fell  some  years  ago^  in 
reference  to  the  seal-fishing  of  Ihese  islands,  when,  writing  about  the 
Vokmteer  Rocks  off  Berkeley  Sovnd,  and  the  Sooth  Sea  Rocks  sfigktly 
to  the  southward  of  the  fermer,  he  stated  that  they  are  superior,  in 
number  of  ha  seal  and  extent  of  surfrtee,  to  the  island  of  Lobos  in  A^ 
Bio  de  la  Plata,  £Mr  whidi  is  pud  a  yearly  reirt  of  80,000  ddhnrs.  In 
making  ibis  statement  he  was  much  mistaken,  and  regrets  having  fella> 
■ito  an  exaggeration. 

Since  the  departure  of  Captain  Sulivan's  expedition,  government  has 
taken  up  ^  NauUluM^  a  vessd  of  200  tons,  to  convey  the  neeesBsiy 
materials  for  rqwiring  shi|»  at  the  Falklands.  This  is,  indeed,  very 
fliBch  required,  e^wciaily  smee  the  "  golden  dreams^  from  CaHferda 


*  This  contract  was  Nund  on  a  rough  calcnlsUon  of  the  extent  of  land  in  tb^ 
sonthem  peninsula.  Thus»  tin  length  and  width  onfy  wen  takm  into  aeosan* 
before  the  snryey  was  completed.  This  rough  estimate  gave  300  sfuare  leagM 
or  about  half  a  million  of  acres.  It  was  fbund,  however,  from  the  pecaliar  in* 
dentation  of  the  coast,  that  a  considerable  error  liad  been  committed,  and  that  93 
square  leagues  formed  a  just  calculation  for  the  niahi-land.  The  islands  wow 
make  17  move:  making  altogether  110;  being  litUe  more  tbaa  half  liie  estetf 
OQQsidered  in  the  bargain.  It  is  but  juat,  therefore^  that  some  reductioa  sMiw 
be  made  in  the  instalments.  This  is  still  a  point  of  dhpute  between  the  contract* 
ing  parties;  the  soooner,  however,  an  equitable  a4)ustment  takes  place,  tne 
better  for  the  colonj,  whose  energies  are  considerably  retarded  by  tliis  delay Jtf|J 
uncertamty.  The  latest  reports  from  the  islands  state  that  the  govenor  is  ^a<" 
tDBtoptheworksafMr.Lafi»e:  thia  would  be  a  serioaa  Uow  to  the  aettlcttent 
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hsLie  Mt  all  the  rest  of  the  world  dreamiog  of  mineB  of  gold,  which,  stLjs 
quaint  old  Burton,  "  is  of  all  other  a  meet  delicious  object.  A  sweet 
light,  a  goodly  lustre  hath  gold,  and  we  had  rather  see  it  than  the  sun. 
Intoierahle  pains  we  take  for  it.  Long  joumejrs,  heavy  burdens,  all  are 
made  light  and  easy  by  it.  The  sight  of  gold  refiresheth  our  spirits  and 
nTishe&  oar  hearts.  //  will  make  a  num  mn  to  ike  Antipodes.^  Even 
before  die  existence  of  the  Califomian  mania,  the  average  number  of 
fendls  passing  the  Falklands  both  ways  was  five  per  diem.  Most  of 
diese  Aips  sighted  the  islands  to  vmfy  their  chronometers ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  captains  of  vessels  wece  generally  acquainted 
vitk  the  facilities  ofEerad  by  the  Falklands,  such  as  the  abundance  and 
aanneHoas  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  admirable  havens  (more  like 
bsflBB  than  hazDoors)!  the  great  facility  of  entrance  and  departure,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  the  ports  beine  perfectly  &ee,  full  ninety  per  eenL 
of  the  abave-aamed  vessels  would  call  there,  to  carry  oat  a  proper  system 
of  economy  on  the  long- voyage  trade.* 

Apropos  of  economy:  a  caution  is  here  given  to  unwary  persons  wbo 
may  dnire  to  send  out,  by  the  hands  of  adventurers,  seeds  or  other 
trifles  to  benefit  the  colonies.  The  authw  does  not  intend  to  accuse  the 
dan  of  shipbrokers,  but  merely  to  expose  an  instance  of  very  diarp 
•  piaetioe  tendiog  to  injure  our  colonial  possessions,  and  to  bring  dusrepute 
on  a  body  of  reepectaUe  men.  A  small  fig-drum,  oontaimng  about 
tventv-^ve  ears  of  black  barley  and  a  few  seeds,  weighing  under  five 
poonaa,  and  of  the  value  of  2s.  6if.,  was  sent  to  the  advertising  agent 
of  the  NawUdus.  In  the  course  of  two  days  a  bill  for  shipment,  customs^ 
&C.,  was  received,  amounting  to  1/.  4s.  Gd ! — upvrazds  of  5002.  a  ton. 

With  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  Falklands,  it  is  a  nngular  fact  that 
dug  aicfa^ieiago  has  always  been-  characterised  as  bairen,  desolate,  and 
tempestuous.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The  misrepresentations 
in  ''AnsoD*s  Voyages"  have  probably  strengthened,  if  not  created,  the 
geosnl  prejudice;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  navigs^r't 
pssaage  round  Cape  Horn  manifested  more  2seal  than  judgment,  par- 
ticulaily  in  keeping  his  squadron  together,  rather  than  appointing  a 
icndesvooB  in  tne  racifia  It  is  notorious  that  his  vesseb  were  badly 
found  and  fitted ;  his  crew  was  not  only  weak,  but  the  majority  un- 
tained  ;  and,  to  complete  the  list  of  evils,  the  very  worst  time  of  year 
vu,  by  defec^ve  arrangement,  forced  upon  them  for  rounding  this  pxo- 
ninent  southem  headland.  Where  so  many  elements  of  disaster  eiast^ 
it  IS  not  sorprising  i^t  miafprtune  should  occur.  The  Falklands  bei^  in 
the  vicinity,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  misrepresentation  which  still 
letains  a  nold  on  the  pubUc  mind.  Captain  Sulivan  was  employed  seven 
jwis  in  minutely  examining '  and  surveying  these  islands.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  fiBunily,  wh(^  not  only  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good 
health,  but  considered  the  climate  better,  on  the  whole^  than  Cornwall  or 
Devonshire. 

Voyagers  frequently  form  erroneous  impressions  of  cUmate  firom  Ao 
temporary  nature  of  their  sojoun).  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in 
thejonmal  of  Darwin,  who  is  generally  an  accurate  author.  He  says^ 
''  Tne  climate  of  the  Falklands  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is 

*  A  Uffge  ship  of  800  tons  (the  Victory)  has  been  chartered  bj  ffovemment  to 
talGeont  ninety  pensioners  and  thdr  fanulies.  This  larfge  and  useral  addition  to 
the  population  A  the  islands  will  he  of  inestimable  benefit. 
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experienced  at  the  height  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  feet  on  the 
mountidns  of  NortJi  Wales,  having,  however,  less  sunshine  and  less  frost, 
but  more  wind  and  rain."  After  this  assertion  had  been  proved  to  be 
totally  incorrect,  and  after  the  evidence  of  Captain  SuHvan's  letters,  it  is 
surprising  that  in  the  second  edition  of  '<  A  Naturalist's  Voyage,"  the 
author  should  have  appended  the  following  foot-note  to  p.  189 : — 

'<  From  accounts  published  since  our  voyage,  and  more  especially  from 
several  interesting  letters  from  Captain  Sulivan,  R.N.,  employed  on  the 
survey,  it  appears  that  we  took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  badness  of 
the  climate  of  these  islands.  But  when  I  reflect  on  the  almost  universal 
covering  of  peat"  (query,  what  has  that  to  do  with  climate?)  ^'and  on 
the  fact  of  wheat  seldom  ripening  there"  (incorrect),  ''  I  can  hardly 
believe  the  climate  in  summer  is  so  fine  and  dry  as  it  hu  lately  been 
represented.*' 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  temperature  of  the  Falklands  is  very  amilar 
to  that  of  Devon  or  Cornwall,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  rather 
milder,  much  drier  in  summer,  but  very  windy.  The  evaporation  is 
excessive ;  so  much  so  that,  in  this  particular,  it  exceeds  the  Cape  de 
Verds.  This  is,  indeed,  an  extraorainaiy  fkct,  espedally  when  the 
latitude  of  the  latter  region  is  considered.  So  extreme  a  dryness  of  air 
may  hereafter  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  the  manu&cture  of  salt; 
and  should  this  anticipation  turn  out  to  be  practically  correct,  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce  will  be  added  to  the  productions  of  the  Falklands. 
South  America  is  now  principally  supplied  with  salt  from  Cheshire  in 
England,  and  the  Cape  de  Verds ;  the  length  of  the  voyage  in  both 
instances  being  much  against  a  cheap  and  certain  supply. 

The  Falklands  are  remarkably  accessible  to  pedestnans  (see  iitiroy, 
p.  247) ;  and  the  earth  is  clothed  with  a  variety  of  nourishing  grasses, 
which  are  equally  sweet  with  the  delicate  parts  of  the  foliage  of  Indian 
com.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  animals  in  these  islands 
should  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  nor  that  their  meat  should  be  of  very 
delicate  flavour. 

The  tussock  (see  Ross's  Voyage,  p.  269),  is  a  gigantic  species  of 
grass,  frequently  growing  to  the  height  often  feet,  and,  where  abundant, 
not  only  capable  of  sheltering,  but  absolutely  concealing,  herds  of  cattle 
or  horses.  Tussock  is  called  "  the  glory  of  the  Falklands."  An  in- 
stance is  mentioned  in  Ross's  voyage  of  two  American  seamen  (deserters), 
who  lived  solely  on  the  core  of  this  grass  for  fourteen  months ;  and, 
when  reclaimed  £tom  their  wild  wanderings,  were  plump,  healthy,  and 
in  excellent  spirits !  Cattle  and  horses  are  ravenously  fond  of  tussock ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  author  has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  wild  cattle 
eating  the  dry  thatch,  composed  of  this  material,  from  a  small  cabin  he 
had  erected  as  an  armourer's  forge.  This  was  seen  by  him  with  a  spy- 
glass from  the  deck  of  the  ArroWy  when  the  beasts  were  descried,  reared 
on  their  hind  legs,  easily  pulling  down  what  the  crew  with  so  much 
trouble  had  completed.*  *^WIi 

In  1839,  the  cattie  were  computed  to  be  about  30,000  head.  Their 
increase  since  that  time  must  have  been  enormous,  as  they  are  now 
estimated  at  200,000.     The  only  way  to  account  for  this  prodigious 

*  A  small  specimen  of  this  grass  is  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  seed-waxehousB 
of  Messrs.  Page  and  Son,  above  Bar,  Southampton. 
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moltiplieatioii  is,  that  since  the  former  period,  whalers  and  other 
manuiderB  have  been  kept  off  firom  some  oi  the  stations,  bj  the  settle- 
ment and  occupation  of  tne  islands.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
in  the  remote  parts  great  depredations  are  still  committed  on  the  cattle. 
This  is  beginning  to  be  felt  u  a  serious  drawback  to  the  outlay  of 
eapitsL  Pebble  Island,  for  instance,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cattle-stations:  unfortunately,  however,  this  is 
the  very  locali^  now  resorted  to  by  marauders  for  stealthily  obtaining 
hed,  not  merely  for  present  supply,  but  for  committing  so  wholesale  a 
destoiction  as  will  enal)le  them  to  salt  down  suffident  for  a  long  cruise. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  that  in  numerous  vessels  from  England,  America, 
sod  other  places,  a  stock  of  salt  is  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
a  supply  of  provisions  at  the  expense  of  these  iskinds.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  pillage,  which  years  of  impunify  have  seemed  to  sanction, 
would  be  by  stationing  on  the  spot  one  or  two  small  vessels  —  for 
example,  two  cutters,  rigged  as  ketches,  under  a  commander :  these,  con- 
staotfy  moving  about,  would  not  only  scare  away  the  light-fingered 
gentry,  but  a  portion  of  the  crews  would  be  eminently  useful  in  erecting 
DoildiAg^  for  government  purposes,  cultivating  gudens,  and  making 
preparations  for  colonisation,  either  penal  or  otherwise.  The  expense 
would  be  little  or  nothing :  say,  one  commander,  one  lieutenant,  two 
second  masters,  twenty  able  seamen,  twenty  marines,  and  rixteen  others 
—in  all,  sixty.  These  officers  and  men  could  easily  navigate  one  ketch 
of  120  tons  and  another  of  sixty,  and  be  a  complete  protection  to  the 
whole  islands. 

It  is  believed  that  these  islands  are  frequently  made  use  of  by  frtuidu- 
lent  persons  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bahama  banks  are  in  the 
West  Indian  seas;  that  is  to  say,  ships  are  purposely  lost  there  to 
defraud  underwriters.  Many  instances  are  known  of  vessels  being 
^*cast  away"  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner.  In  several  instances 
ships  thus  last  in  some  of  the  basin^like  harbours,  have  been  sold  for  a 
''mere  song,"  recovered  at  little  expense,  and  are  still  bearing  rich 
fronts  across  the  seas  I  The  very  fact  of  a  naval  officer  bemg  on  the 
spot  would  prevent  such  disgraceful  proceedings,  and  save  thousands 
ycsriy. 

The  undeservedly  bad  name  borne  by  the  Faiklands,  tempts  fraudu- 
lent adventurers ;  but  were  people  in  general  well  informed  as  to  the 
admirable  and  safe  ports  in  these  islands,  the  utmost  surprise  would  be 
expressed  at  ships  beinfi^  lost  there.  As  it  is,  the  unprincipled  master 
has  a  certainty  of  a  safe  and  comfortable  wreck ;  preserves  his  life  and 
as  many  private  stores  as  he  may  think  necessary;  loudly  trumpets  forth 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  islands ;  and  thus  msarms  and  silences  sus- 
picion. From  the  enormous  increase  of  trade  in  this  direction,  the 
author  ventures  to  predict  that  the  underwriters  in  England  will  be 
thoroughly  fleeced  in  insuring  vessels  round  the  Horn,  and.  that  the 
islands  will  be  innocently  accused  of  being  the  cause ;  but  he  asserts 
advisedly  that  no  well-found,  well-managed  ship  need  be  lost  on  the 
Faiklands. 

As  a  oorroboratbn  of  the  apparently  marvellous  increase  of  animals 
aOuded  to  above,  the  foUowing  is  quoted  frt>m  the  narrative  of  a  voyage 
by  Lopez  in  1586,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  ^'  Hakluyt*s  Voyages 
^  levels :"  '*  Of  all  the  men  Don  Pedro  left  behind  him,  there  were 
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bat  200  lef^  alive,  'who,  in  the  diip's  boats,  went  higbiN'  np  ih»  liter; 
leaving  in  the  plac»  called  Bnenos  Ayres  their  mares  and  horses.  But 
it  is  a  wonder  to  see,  thai  of  thirty  mares  and  seven  hones,  whidi  the 
Spaniards  left  there,  the  increase  in  forty  years  was  so  great,  Ihat  the 
country  twenty  leagues  np  is  full  of  horses;  whereby  a  man  can  collectors 
the  goodness  of  the  pasture  and  the  fhntfulness  of  the  soiL'' 

The  following  sketdies  are  extracted  £rom  a  diary  kept  by  the  author 
whilst  surveying  the  Falkhmds  in  1838  and  1839.  On  fiie  ate  of  the 
present  town.  Fort  Stanley,  he  shot  five  wild  geese  at  one  disdiargs. 
Before  that  time  ihe  hanbanr  was  unsorveyed,  and  consequently  un- 
known ;  and  the  whole  population,  exclusive  oif  the  officers  and  men 
Borveyiog,  consisted  of  about  one  doaen  perBonsI 

Pjl&T   L 

Pleasakt  Haxbous. — Tlie  barometer  fell  so  fast^  that  die  sar» 
veying  party  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  leave  the  vesseL  Every 
preparation  was  made  for  a  heavy  gale ;  as  we  knew,  by  experience,  that 
the  weather-glass  is  a  feitfaful  monitor.  At  noon  we  began  to  fed  the 
breeze;  and  by  2  p.k.  we  had  as  hard  a  gale  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
as  fierce  and  powerful  squalls,  with  numerous  flakes  of  snow,  as  1  ever  ex* 
perienoed.  Our  situation  was  desolate  in  the  extreme :  to  leeward,  a 
range  of  rocky  hills  covered  with  snow,  the  harbour  itself  (a  brssch  of 
Port  Fitxroy)  lashed  by  the  furious  gale  into  one  sheet  of  foam  ;  and  to 
windward,  a  small  islet  covered  with  tussock,  the  long  leases  of  which, 
bending  and  bowing  as  in  de^nir,  added  to  the  dreanness  of  the  pro- 
spect ;  while  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  the  head  of  the  bay  were 
ludden  from  our  view  by  large  flakes  of  snow  driving  furiously  past  us. 
To  deepen  the  effect  of  this  dismal  picture^  we  were  conscious  of  bebg 
104^  of  latitude  firom  Old  England;  and  that,  in  case  of  need,  we  were 
several  hundred  miles  away  firom  the  nearest  assistance.  In  spite  of  sU 
tins,  we  were  perfectly  coinfortable  and  jolly,  and  cared  not  one  fiirAing 
for  the  gale,  as  we  had  not  only  full  reliance  on  our  own  resourees,  but 
abundance  of  ^'  creature  comforts,"  to  sav  nothing  of  the  appearance  of 
our  spritsail-yard,  which  was  not  merely  decorated,  but  positively  loadsd, 
with  game  of  all  kinds. 

Towards  night,  as  usual,  the  gale  abated.  The  next  morning,  after 
divisions,  it  being  Sunday,  divme  service  was  performed  (a  ceremony 
omitted  only  on  one  occasion  while  Captain  Sulivan  and  myself  were 
aboard  the  vessel,  when,  during  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind!,  we  were 
battened  down).  Afiber  the  ship  s  company  had  dmed,  some  of  the  crew 
were  allowed  to  land  for  a  walk ;  but  as  no  fire-arms  were  permitted  to 
be  carried  on  the  Sabbath,  it  was  customary  to  put  the  men  on  an  isle^ 
in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  from  the  wild  ammals  which  infested  the 
mainland.  On  the  day  in  quesdon,  about  twenty  were  landed  on  the 
little  tussock  isle  close  to  which  we  lay ;  and  as  certain  of  the  officers, 
myself  among  the  number,  widied  to  go,  we  all  went  together,  and 
soon  began  to  amuse  ourselves  in  the  best  way  we  could.  Tliese  tussock 
beds  are  very  singular  places:  they  have  been  undisturbed  for  ages, 
and  by  the  perpetual  decay  and  renewal  of  the  flags  the  whole  place 
where  they  grow  is  covered  with  large  lumps  of  vegetable  matter  as  in- 
flammable as  tinder.     The  long  thin  leaves  interlock  above,  and  form, 
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here  and  there,  little  cloisters  from  five  to  twenty  yards  long  in  some 
places.  The  paths  thus  formed  are  trodden  perfectly  smooth  hy  the  nume- 
roos  penguinsy  whose  holes  branch  off  in  every  direction. 

As  we  were  looking  about  us,  one  of  our  party  suddenly  observed  that 
he  smelt  smoke.  Though  such  a  remark  on  an  uninhabited  island  was 
of  a  nature  to  exdte  surprise,  no  one  seemed  to  heed  it  till,  in  a  few 
Dunutesy  thick  reeky  volumes  began  to  roll  over  our  heads,  when  it  struck 
me  that  some  of  our  careless  vagabonds  had  set  fire  to  the  weather-side.  Off 
we  started  for  very  life,  though  we  had  only  about  200  yards  to  go.  The 
ground  was  excessively  di£Gicult,  as  some  of  the  lumps  above  described  were 
nre  leet  hi^  and  the  flags  on  the  summits  many  feet  above  our  heads. 
The  crackling  of  the  flames  was  plainly  heard,  as  if  dose  to  us,  and  we 
were  neariy  suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke.  At  length,  after  a  desperate 
straggle,  in  which  several  shoes  and  caps  were  lost,  we  gained  the  oeach, 
nshed  into  the  boat,  and  pushed  off.  We  were  barely  in  time ;  for  the 
next  instant  the  little  bank  over  which  we  had  scampered  was  a  mass  of 
bright  flame.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  aanAm^  a  boat  round  to  the 
weather-side  (the  leeward  being  impracticable,  on  account  of  heat  and 
saoke)  to  look  for  the  rest  of  our  men,  about  whom  we  were,  of  course^ 
very  anxious.  The  thoughtless  follows  were  found  sitting  quietly  on 
the  beach  smoking  their  pipes,  and  looking  with  vacant  pleasure  on  their 
woik,  not  dreaming  that  some  of  their  shipmates  might,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say,  have  been  "  used  up*'  by  it. 

The  next  morning,  anxious  to  see  the  effects  of  the  fire,  I  landed 
eariy,  and  having  examined  the  ashes,  ascertained  that  a  very  great 
number  of  birds  nad  been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  The  idand 
consists  of  about  300  acres,  of  which,  I  am  convinced,  there  are  not  a 
doien  square  yards  without  a  nest  of  some  kind  of  bird  containing  four 
or  five  eggs,  or  callow  brood.  In  the  portion  of  land  wherein  the  fire 
nged,  the  young  birds  were  roasted  alive,  besides  a  fow  seals,  whose  re* 
mains  we  found  pretty  well  singed.  The  authors  of  this  wholesale 
destruction  said  it  was  quite  pitiable  to  see  the  larger  birds,  such  as 
geese,  caranchos,  &c.,  flying  round  the  flames  that  were  consuming  their 
young,  and  screaming  with  horror.  Now  and  then  one  of  them  would 
&11  in,  ^ther  suffocated  by  the  smoke  or  scorched  hj  the  heat. 

A  day  or  two  subsequently,  Captain  Sulivan  and  myself  landed  with 
our  guns  on  an  exploring  excursion.  After  about  an  hour's  walk  round 
a  lake,  during  wnich  we  jointly  bagged  upwards  of  forty  teal,  we 
saw,  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  gully,  a  huge  buU  half  hidden  among 
the  bushes,  as  if  fost  asleep.  Dropping  on  our  knees,  we  crawled  back 
some  distance,  for  the  purpose  ot  changing  our  small  shot  for  ball. 
Having  thrown  down  our  game  and  shooting-jackets,  we  stealthily  ad- 
vanced on  all-fours,  and  crept  up  to  a  small  bank  within  fifteen  yards 
of  the  brute  s  great  head,  which  lay  fully  exposed  to  us  ;  then*,  restmg 
our  guns,  we  both  fired  our  left  barrels  at  a  concerted  signal,  reserving 
the  right.  The  beast  did  not  move ;  and,  to  our  mortification,  we  found, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  that  we  had  valiantly  been  attacking  a  dead 
*mmaL  It  was  some  consolation,  however,  to  discover  that  our  two 
hoUet-holes  were  touching  each  other  in  the  centre  of  lus  brain. 
Knowing  full  well  that  we  nught  reckon  on  a  speedy  detection  of  our 
^knt,  and,  consequently,  on  being  well  laughed  at^  we  determined  to 
^wd  off  the  ei^iected  ri<Ucule  by  turning  the  tables  on  our  shipmates  ; 
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aoeordingly,  going  on  board  with  joyful  countenances^  we  said  (wbidi 
was  true  enough)  that  we  had  shot  a  bull  through  the  brain,  and  that 
he  had  not  stiired  afterwards.  On  hearing  diisi  a  pnty  was  £bnned| 
and  saws,  kntres,  and  other  butchering  instruments  were  taken,  fiir  the 
purpose  of  cutting  up  the  spoil,  towards  which,  after  receiving  the  neces- 
sary directions^  they  started  in  hig^  glee ;  while  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
chuckling  at  our  ruse^  which,  if  it  did  not  deceive  our  companions,  had 
the  desirad  efiect  in  diverting  the  laughter  from  ourselves. 

When  we  had  completed  the  survey  of  Pleasant  Harbour,  we  took  the 
vmkI  some  miles  further  up.  As  we  advanced  towards  the  head  of  die 
harbour,  the  beauties  of  the  place  opened  ob  us»  SometiBwr  dm  paemg* 
was  so  narrow  that  one-  might  have  thrown  one^s.  hat  asheiB  on  eitksK 
side ;  and  anon  it  SBraad  out  to  a  broad  sheet  of  waters  Tim  w^bde  some 
was  so  deeolato  and  dumb  that^  m  giving  d^  weid  o£  eommand,  at  the 
different  windings  madBe  it  necessary  to  shift  the  yacds,  mj  own  voice* 
startled  me.  The  water-fowl,  noiselessly  parting  on  each  dde  of  car  bew 
aa  the  vessel  came  up>  to  tiiem,  did  not  appear  aiarmedy  but  stand  at  ui 
mA  gfave  astimisfamentL  At  eight  o'clock  we  oame  to  and  moored  m  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  about  ten  miles  firom  the  havbou^s  moafth* 

While  enjoying  my  cigar*  on  deck,  and  deriving  pleasure  fieom  ihe  soA, 
serene  air  of  evening,  I  perceived  two  bulls  gprazing  doee  to  th»  skoBK 
just  ahead  of  the  vesseL  The  surveyors,  who  were  engaged  below  laymg 
down  their  work,  immediately  stopped  business  and  oame  up.  Having 
only  one  day's  beef  on  board,  we  aetermined  to  attack  tha  bulls  ;  and^  in 
a  few  minutes,  four  of  us  were  pulling  fer  the  shove  with  wdlrloaded 
guns;  Our  proeeedings  had  got  wind  on  the  lower  dech^  and  all  hands 
f  crowded  up  the  rigging  to  see  tlie  battle.  We  landed  und«r  the  bank,  in 
sneh'  a  position  as  not  to  be  seen  by  our  prey,  who  werr  qdatlj  gnsiag 
atUt  the  time.  Stealthily,  like  Indians,  we  climbed  the  bank,  aaad  jumped 
over  the  brow  fiill  before  them.  They  immediately  turned  tail  and  fled.. 
Captain  Sulivan  fired  at  the  nearest  brute  as  he  turned,  and,  thou^  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  yatds^  we  could  dearly  hear  tiie  ^*  thud"  e£  tiie  ball 
strilting  him,  which  it  (£d  about  six  inches  behind  the  heart.  This  was  a 
staggering  blow,  but  did  not  prevent  his  running  away.  La  Porte  (oar 
dog)  was  immediately  slipped,  caught  tiie  bull  about  time  hundred  yards 
inlfeind,  and  flew  at  lus  flank,  which  caused  him  to  fiute  about  and  attack 
the  dog.  Time  waa  thus  given  me  to  get  within  fifteen  yaida  of  die 
spot,  when,  lowering  his  head,  the  brute  charged  me.  My  righbJiand 
barrel,  however,  damped  his  ardour,  and  he  turned  half  round  as  if  to 
By.  My  second  bullet  now  went  clean  through  his  body  a  few  inches 
aoove  the  heart,  and,  for  a  moment,  brought  him  on  his  knees*  While  I 
drew  my  knife  in  order  to  hamstring  him,  he  suddenly  rallied,  and  ap- 
peared to  collect  what  strength  was  left  him  for  one  last  desperate  e£Eort 
—always  the  most  dangwous.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Sdlivan  jun.  came 
up  and  presented  his  gun,  but  the  vile  Brunnnagem  snwped  without 
goiBg  off;  and  we  should  have  been  in  rather  an  awkward  piedicammt^  had 
not  Captain  Sulivan,  with  his  remaining  barrel,  within  five  yards,  laid 
the  bull  dead  at  his  feet,  the  buUet  passing  tiirough  the  centre  of  the 
brain,  and  coming  out  at  the  back  of  his  head  The  moment  he  fell,  we 
were  greeted  by  three  loud  cheers  from  the  people  at  our  mast-head,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  had  tiurty  stout  fellows  wteh  us.  Afber  disembowelling 
our  prej,  we  attaehed  &  strong  line  to  his  horns,  and,  with  a  sailos-soDg 
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from  thirty  hoarse  throats,  diagg;ed  him  down  to  the  water's  edg^,  towed 
hun  off,  and  hoisted  him  in  widi  a  runner  and  tackle,  not  liking  to  trust 
htf  great  weight  to  the  yard. 

As  the  survey  detained  us  here  several  days,  we  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  exploring  the  immediate  yicinity.  Not  a  day  passed  without  our 
seeing  herds  of  cattle  gp-azing  around.  To  attack  these  would  not  he 
m  dangeroofl  an  adventure  as  to  encounter  the  outlying  bulls,  which,  in 
Bumbor,  are  disproportionate  to  the  cows.  This^  no  doubt,  has  arisen 
from  the  great  slaughter  for  food  of  the  latter,  whose  flesh  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  males«-a  slaughter  committed  by  ships  of  all  nations  soma 
far  yean  agio^  before  the  Falldands  were  under  the  English  flag.  I 
g«&mlly  remarked  that  the  outlyers  were  covered  with  gashes,  recdved, 
prabahly,  in  many  a  hard  battle ;  and  that  they  laboured  under  the  dis- 
adrantage"  of  not  having  their  horns  pointed  upwards,  whereas  the 
btthaws  who  lived  in  female  society  had  remarkable  advantages  in  that 
weapon  of  offeoee.  This  may  be  a  wise  ordination  of  nature,  to  prevent 
the  great  number  of  males  from  injuring  the  breed,  which  would  certainly 
ensoe  were  not  some  of  the  bulls  turned  out  of  the  herd  and  kept  at  a 
distaaoe  by  their  more  fiMroured  brethren. 

PaatIL 

Ha¥1HO  seen  that  every  thii^  was  in  order  in  our  little  vessel,  I 
thoQ^t  a  good  opportunity  was  before  me  to  carry  out  one  of  the  orders 
givcD  by  tlie  Adaundty  to  my  commanding  officer — namely,  to  form  littiLe 
gardens  in  any  convenient  spot  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  I  therefore 
^etennined  to  seek  out  a  locality  adapted  to  so  well-intentioned  a  pur- 
pose. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  I  manned  the  dingy  with  four  hoys^ 
and  puUed  along  the  shore,  frequently  landing  as  a  feivourable  place 
nemed  to  present  itself,  each  of  wnich,  nowever,  on  examination,  proved 
impracticable.  At  length  we  arrived  at  a  little  creek,  about  forty  yards 
vide,  running  inland.  Up  this  we  went»  following  the  windings  of  the 
sbeun  about  a  mile,  when  they  terminated  in  a  smiJl  rivulet  running  from 
&  lake  ntaated  at  a  short  distance.  Leaving  the  boat  in  charge  of  three 
of  my  young  crew,  I  landed  with  the  fourth  boy,  and  walked  to  the  wild 
nd  sequestered  mere,  which  presented  a  sight  to  charm  the  eye  of  a 
■poitsoian.  The  extent  of  the  water — ^barely  two  acres — was  thickly 
dotted  with  birds.  Two  majestic  swans,  with  ebony  necks  issuing  from 
nowy  bodies,  floated,  with  an  air  of  haughty  patronage,  among  innu- 
Bmble  geese^  ducks,  teal,  and  divers;  but,  to  my  great  amazement,  the 
frathered  crowd,  instead  of  appearing  the  least  alarmed  and  skurrying  o% 
drew  towaxds  us :  unlike  their  eiviUied  brethren,  they  were  ignorant  of 
^  treadiary  of  man. 

I  sat  down  <Mi  the  brink  of  the  lake,  wondering  whether,  on  my  return, 
I  should  be  aUe  to  convince  people  of  the  truth  of  that  which  I  then 
hdield.  £zoept  the  swans,  the  whole  assembly  of  fowl  approached  gra- 
daaDy  until  some  hundreds  were  within  twenty  yards  of  me.  A  chorus 
then  arose  from  them,  as  if.  witiii  one  accord  they  inquired  my  business 
there,  and  soosbt  to  know  in  a  friendly  way  why  I  (£sturbed  their  pri- 
^vy.  I  may  nere  remark,  that  the  sounds  they  utter  in  a  wild  state 
sie  totally  different  from  their  notes  when  domesticated,  and  I  should  not 
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have  recog^sed  the  species  by  the  ear  alone.  The  entire  congregation 
appeared  to  be  so  tame  and  unsuspecting,  that,  reluctant  to  make  my 
presence  shunned  by  dealing  deau  among  them,  I  contented  mysett 
(although  my  double-barrel,  loaded  with  No.  6,  was  lying  across  my 
knees),  with  taking  the  seal-club  from  my  boy's  hand^  and  shying  it 
among  the  birds. 

This  had  an  effect  contrary  to  what  I  expected ;  for,  instead  of  hang 
alarmed,  they  gathered,  as  if  with  curiosity,  round  the  missile,  aod 
pecked  at  it.  Never  was  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  making  an  immor- 
tal shot !  But  again  my  humanity  struggled  with  my  love  of  sport :  I 
could  not  kill  the  poor  confiding  creatures,  who  placed  themselves  almost 
within  my  grasp.  At  this  moment  a  more  legitimate  opportmiity 
offered :  a  flock  of  teal  flew  over  my  head  from  another  place.  Mecha- 
nically my  gun  jumped  to  my  shoulder,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
both  barrels  had  done  their  work :  five  birds  fell  firom  the  discharge  of 
the  first,  and  four  from  that  of  the  second.  For  a  few  minutes,  the 
flutter  and  confusion  that  followed  on  the  lake  was  indescribable;  but 
quiet  was  soon  restored,  except  that  every  now  and  then  were  heard  little 
bursts  of  rapid  chattering,  as  if  excited  hy  wonder. 

Bagging  my  teal,  I  resumed  my  quest  of  a  site  for  a  garden,  passing 
more  than  once  the  skeleton  of  a  wild  bull  or  cow — rather  grim  land- 
marks in  a  wild  solitude.  One  of  these  strongly  excited  my  attentioa 
It  lay  in  a  pass  over  a  small  boggy  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine. Here  the  poor  brute  must  have  stuck  in  trying  to  cross :  the  sur- 
rounding earth  was  torn  up,  and  the  vegetation  destroyed  as  if  by  hoofs 
and  horns.  I  M^as  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  might  nave  been  done  by 
wild  cattle,  in  horror  at  the  terrible  death  of  their  fellow,  who  must  have 
perished  of  starvation :  his  head  was  stretched  out  as  in  the  act  of  bel- 
lowing. While  "  moralising  this  spectacle,"  I  quite  forgot  the  purpose 
for  which  I  landed ;  and  was  only  roused  from  my  brown  study,  and 
warned  of  my  distance  from  the  boat,  by  the  sadden  trompeting  of  wild 
bulls.     I  felt  convinced  we  were  chased. 

Hoping  to  get  back  in  a  direct  line,  we  ascended  the  side  of  the  rarine, 
and  made  for  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  little  rock  which, 
luckily  for  us,  was  scaleable  only  by  bipeds.  On  gaining  the  base  of  this 
position,  impregnable  to  quadrupeds,  1  climbed  up,  closely  followed  by 
my  boy,  who  had  hardly  got  a  footing  on  the  top,  when  we  descried  ^ve 
huge  brutes  who  closed  in  our  little  fortalice,  and  declared  war  by 
furiously  tearing  up  the  ground. 

With  all  convenient  speed  I  drew  from  my  g^n  the  charges  of  small 
shot,  and  loaded  with  ball ;  but  alas !  not  expecting  a  fight,  I  had  only 
four  bullets  ;  and  considering  those  not  quite  sufficient  to  physic  five  full- 
grown  bulls,  I  determined  to  lay  them  by  for  a  last  resource,  and  await 
the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  knowing  full  well  that,  should  we  not  return  by 
a  certam  time,  a  party  would  be  sent  to  our  assistance,  who  would  soon 
deliver  us  by  raising  the  siege.  1*o  beguile  the  time,  I  struck  a  light  for 
mv  cigar,  and  reclining  at  my  ease,  expected  the  brutes  would  take  them- 
selves ofi;  But  no  such  thing :  they  did  not  even  gfraze,  but  watched 
the  rock  as  a  cat  would  watch  a  mouse-trap.  I  could  not  help  laughing 
to  see  my  little  companion  every  now  and  then  lifb  up  his  head,  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  and  extend  his  fingers  frt>m  his  nose  according  to  the 
elegant  method  now  in  vogue  of  ^*  taking  a  sight." 
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We  remained  thus  blockaded  about  tbree  hours,  when  suddenly  came 
on  a  furious  squall  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  completely  enveloped  us  all  in 
the  clouds.  This  being  too  g^ood  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  we  swiftly  and 
silently  evacuated  our  position,  and  ran  at  least  a  mile  without  stopping, 
after  which  a  rough  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  down  to  the 
boat.  I  resolved  that,  in  future  land  excursions,  I  would  carry  more 
ballets. 

In  the  afWnoon  of  the  following  day,  I  again  landed,  having  our 
purser  for  my  compainion.  While  rounding  an  angle  in  the  island,  I 
saw,  spread  out  &st  asleep,  a  hair  seal  of  about  seven  feet  in  length. 
Being  anxious  to  observe  the  movements  of  one  of  these  creatures,  I 
baited,  and  quietly  watched  him.  My  friend  had  also  seen  the  animal 
from  another  point  of  view,  and,  being  armed  with  a  boarding-pike,  had 
stealthily  approached  him.  The  assulant,  brandishing  his  weapon,  had 
60  earnest  an  expression  of  countenance,  and  seemed  inspired  by  so 
knightly  a  determioation  (as  though  a  new  St.  George  was  about  to 
attack  a  new  dragon),  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh.  This  roused  the  seal,  who,  slowly  raising  his  head,  gazed  round 
about  with  sleepy  eyes.  The  next  moment  the  purser's  pike  was 
stuck  with  right  good  will  into  the  beast's  hind-quarters,  on  which  he 
scuttled  into  the  water,  followed  by  his  persecutor,  who,  in  his  excite- 
ment,  tumbled  afler  him  (repeating  his  digs)  into  the  water,  whence,  what 
with  my  excessive  laughter,  and  the  thick  kelp,  1  had  some  difficulty  in 
extiactm^  him.  Thus  ended  our  exploration  for  the  day.  In  the 
thoroughly  soaked  condition  of  my  £nend,  a  speedy  return  to  the  ship 
was  neoessaiy. 

As,  about  this  period,  we  had  not  much  experience  in  combating  wild 
cattle,  we  deemed  two  persons  with  guns  quite  sufficient  to  attack  one 
beast.  When,  however,  we  had  gained  a  little  more  knowledge,  we 
became  cautious,  and  generally  took  with  us  three  or  four  men  well  armed. 
Our  first  irrational  valour  arose  from  ambition  of  the  honour  of  van- 
quishing a  bull  single-handed — an  exploit  attempted  by  Captain  Sulivan 
ioA  myself;  af^r  which,  being  satisfied  with  our  experiment,  we  were  in 
00  hnrry  to  repeat  it. 

One  morning  early  the  surveying  party  landed,  and  were  soon  lost  in 
the  windings  of  the  creeks.  About  two  hours  after  their  departure  I 
ascended,  with  my  spy  riass,  to  our  mast-head,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  better  view,  and  could  see  the  party  on  a  distant  hill  bmlding  a  mark. 
In  a  short  time  I  observed  them  pointing  their  glass  very  earnestly  in 
the  direction  of  a  particular  spot,  much  nearer  the  vessel,  towards  which, 
baring  finished  the  mark,  and  put  a  pole  on  its  summit,  they  started  at 
a  rapid  pace.  I  conjectured  that  the  object  of  their  anxiety  must  be  a 
herd  of  cattle.  Immediately  arming  myself  with  my  usual  weapons,  I 
pressed  into  the  service  my  dog  La  Porte,  together  with  a  brave  boy  of 
the  name  of  Popham,  who  afterwards  alwa3rs  carried  my  second  gun, 
and  who  never  once  flinched  from  putting  it  into  my  hand  at  the  proper 
moment.  Knowing,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  I  should  stand 
a  much  better  chance  of  getting  near  the  animals  than  was  possessed  by 
the  surveyors,  who  must  cross  one  or  two  creeks  and  approacm  Omr  prey 
&om  an  open  phiin,  I  landed,  and  marched  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place 
^^ooted.  After  progressing  about  two  miles,  we  observed,  just  over  the 
cmt  of  a  hillock,  a  block  ridge  or  eminenoey  like  a  bush  or  small  rooki 
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ivliich  suddenly  started  into  life,  developiiig  a  huge  head  and  pair  of 
horoB.  It  was  a  bull,  gnudog  ;  and  a  magnifieent  creature  he  appeared 
to  be.  These  wild  fellows  are  veiy  different  firom  their  species  in  a  tame 
states  I  cannot  more  fitly  describe  them  than  by  saying  they  have  a 
terrible  aspect;  so  much  so,  that  some  of  our  men,  and  one  officer, 
Bhhough  as  brave  and  careless  of  their  personal  safety  as  any  conld  be, 
were  never  able  to  get  over  their  dread  of  the  gorgon-like  visages  of 
these  beasts,  which  operated  so  powerfully  on  «ne  or  two  occasions,  as  to 
prevent  the  individuals  in  question  from  venturing  on  the  main  land. 
This  peculiar  terror  on  the  part  of  men  of  high  courage,  must,  I  imagine, 
have  arisen  £rom  early  impressions  made  in  childhood,  similar  to  the 
•dread  some  persons  have  of  being  alone  in  a  dark  place. 

While  considering  how  best  we  might  attack  the  brute,  a  herd  of 
«bout  forty  or  fifty  was  suddenly  exposed  to  our  view.  Starting  La 
•Porte  at  them,  and  enjoining  my  brave  young  companion  to  keep  close 
•to  me,  we  ran  full  speed  towards  the  animals,  the  whole  of  which  seemed 
panic-stricken,  and  scoured  off.  One  bull  took  a  direction  across  my 
path,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards.  I  levelled  my  rifle  at  his  fore 
ehoulder,  and  heard  (immediately  after  its  sharp  crack)  the  dull  sound  of 
the  bullet  striking  him.  This  enraged  the  animal,  when,  turning  fais 
head  at  me,  on  he  came  at  speed,  with  tail  high  above  his  back.  Li  a 
vaoment  I  had  changed  guns,  and,  with  my  left  knee  on  the  grounil, 
iraited  his  approach.  La  Porte  did  all  a  dog  could  do  to  divert  liis 
txmrse ;  but  on  me  the  buH  had  fixed  his  eye,  and  nothing  could  i^idee 
ins  purpose.  I  must  confess  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  been  nrach  safer 
anywhere  else  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  that.  The  aniBud  was 
within  twenty  yards  when  my  first  barrel  opened  on  bom.  The  ball 
entered  Ids  forehead,  but  not  sufficiently  deep  to  cause  instantaneons 
dieath,  or  even  to  disable  him  for  the  moment.  Regardless  of  pain,  he 
irtiMl  galloped  forward,  when,  at  ten  yards,  my  remaining  barrel  piBraed 
his  left  eye.  Mad,  and  half  bhnded,  he  now  swerved  from  me  and  rusbed 
headlong  on  my  boy,  whom,  without  attempting  to  toss,  he  knocked 
down,  trampled  on,  and  passed  over.  Before  he  could  turn.  La  Pccte  had 
him  by  the  nose,  and  for  a  few  seconds  held  him ;  but  he  soon  tkrew  tbe 
dog  cfff,  and  came  upon  us  streaming  ipn^  blood.  During  the  nest  two 
or  three  minutes  we  exerted  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  keep  dear  of  bis 
mpeated,  though  weakened,  chaiges,  and  only  succeeded  hy  'La  Porte's 
p^verful  assistance,  who,  when  we  were  nearly  caught,  sprang  upon  him 
like  a  tiger. 

At  length  the  bull  appeared  to  stagger  sHghtly,  and  the  dog  pinned 
him.  Dnming  my  hunting-knife~«whi^,  by  the  bye,  I  oould  shave  with — 
i  nm  up,  and  was  in  the  act  of  hamstringing  him,  when  once  mcse  he 
ihrew  off  the  dog  and  bounded  at  me.  While  making  the  third  bsfund 
(and  when  I  fancied  I  oould  feel  his  hot  breath,  he  was  ^so  dose),  te 
tendon  having  been  severed,  the  remaining  cartili^ieB  of  die  1^  gave  way, 
md,  with  a  loud  bellow,  he  w^ia  stretched  on  iftie  earth.  The  neact  mement 
my  knife  was  sticking  in  his  heart.  After  a  little  time  we  oat  bra  throat 
and  examined  his  wounds,  each  of  which  was  mortaL  He  was  of  the 
kmwquarlered  breed,  but  young.  One  of  tbe  surveying  parirjir,  who  after- 
wards  came  up,  pronounced  bom  to  be  oaly  three  years  old. 

We  now  collected  our  hats,  guns,  %tc^  whidi  haid  beea>soBttered.asaaiid, 
and  wero  begimnag  to  compose  ourwlves,  when,  to  «>iv  infinite  dboonAaty 
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tw9  move  bnllfl  .appeured  over  the  risiii^  ground,  with  taik  np  (a  «gn  of 
aisdiief ),  and  malang  daieci  for  ua.  My  fifst  impulfie  was  to  load,  and 
•he  prqwnd  te  noeive  our  pwsiien;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  last  battle  I 
hid  dropped  jbv  powder-flask.  Nothing  there&ie  lemained  wherewith 
io  defend  ouraelvefi  but  our  kniyes,  which  we  clutched  desperately,  taking 
•op  a  peeition  behind  the  caicaee  of  our  fomer  antagonist.  The  brutes 
adTanoed  furiously;  Aight  would  have  been  imposdble ;  we  deemed  our 
-eme  liopeieaB.  At  the  moment  when  the  bulk  were  within  two  bundled 
wds  «£  ui,  we  weie  unexpectedly  cheered  by  a  loud  shout,  aed*  with  de- 
%ht  laappreriahle  by  any  one  who  has  not  been  in  a  similar  predicaoient, 
we  saw  au  the  aurveyors  hastening  to  our  assistance,  some  with  guns, 
othoB  with  boats*  Btretohess,  and  one  with  a  very  suspicious  instrument, 
whioh  looked  marvdloosty  like  a  theodolite^stand.  This  timely  divexsioa 
had  ihe  desired  effect.  The  bulls  stopped  short,  and,  our  allies  giving  a 
shout,  turned  tail  and  fled. 

We  now  €ut  up  the  carcase  of  the  bull  I  had  slain,  carried  the  joints 
down  to  the  boat,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  lunch.  Four  men  were 
aaployed  to  eollect  *^  diddledee;"  *  one  was  sent  with  my  rifle  to  prooui'se.a 
eonple  of  geese,  and  another  was  employed  in  lighting  a  Are.  In  a  very 
short  time  a  iiei^  of  fuel  vras  fiercely  bkizing,  and  a  couple  of  geese 
^ring  beside  it.  Our  cookery  was  not  very  elaborates  the  man  whom 
we  deputed  to  offidate  cut  off  ^e  heads  of  uie  birds,  pulled  out  the  long 
wiBg-*£BatherB,  and  rolling;  up  the  bodies  in  a  heap  of  *'diddiedee,'*  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  geese  wose 
thflrooghly  roasted,  and  unceremoniously  kicked  out  of  the  life.  Thus 
^femed,  they  looked  exaetly  like  two  balls  of  cinder :  this  dirty  appear- 
anee,  howevec^  vanished  on  ekinning  them,  when  they  were  as  white  jm, 
and  seemed  umA  more  delicate  than,  their  tame  brethren  with  all  the 
^Mphisticated  treatment  of  a  scientific  cook.  The  insides  were  not  dis- 
torfaed  during  tiie  process  of  roasting,  or  rather  burning,  in  order  to  pre- 
uent  the  juices  of  the  flesh  firom  being  dried  vtp.  These  birds,  tog^her 
inlh  a  &fw  beefisteaks  firom  the  beast  just  kiUed,  made  (considering  we 
were  in  the  wilderness)  a  most  sumptuous  lunoheon,  salt  and  biscuit  being 
4ihrayB  carried  with  us.  After  our  repast  we  lighted  our  cigars,  and  being 
ilUl  fitt&er  animated  by  a  potent  glass  of  grog. 

Fought  aH  our  battles  o*er  again, 
And^tStinoB  we  routed  all  our  foes,  andtfadoe  we  slew  the  slain. 

I  am  sure  we  enjoyed  our  entertainment  in  these  primeval  solitudes 
with  greater  aest  than  could  have  been  felt  in  nine-tenths  of  tlie  sumptu- 
ous picnics  at  Richmond  or  elsewhere — always  excepting  the  irresistible 
charm  of  ladles'  eyes,  of  which,  alas!  we  were  destitute.  After  spending 
a  reasonable  time  in  this  wild  pleasure,  I  returned  to  tiie  vessel,  and  the 
surveyors  resumed  their  work. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  having  surveyed  the  upper  part  of  fhe  har- 
boor,  we  dropped  down  towards  the  entrance  and  moored  abreast  of  a 
long  narrow  tussock  islet.  On  examining  this  the  next  day,  we  dis- 
covered traces  of  pigs ;  and  an  officer  having  caught  sight  of  one  wander- 


*  A  <qn^Tl  sbruh,  of  so  inflammable  a  nature  that  it  will  bum  fiercely  even 
vhen  ftftskp^  in  water.    The  above  name  is  given  to  it  by  the  sailors. 
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iQg  along  the  beach  ''at  his  own  sweet  will"  (an  enjoyment  seldom 
permitted  to  pigs),  punished  the  vagabond  by  knocking  him  over  in  fine 
style  at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards,  with  no  better  weapon  than  a  short 
ship's  musket.  This  exploit  set  us  all  agog  for  pork — a  delicacy  whidi 
we  esteemed  the  more,  as  relieving  us  fi^m  the  toujcurs  haeyf.  Being 
thus  haunted  with  delectable  visions  of  griskins,  spare-ribs,  chinee,  black- 
puddings,  sausages,  &c.,  we  planned,  in  our  enthusiasm,  an  attack  on  the 
swine.  To  secure  such  a  culinary  luxury  was  an  affiiir  of  serious  im- 
portance, and  we  set  about  it  seriously  in  the  foUowing  manner ;  viz., 
first,  a  man  with  a  boat's  flag  stuck  on  a  boat-hook  marched  down  the 
centre  of  the  tussock  ;  and  though  he  himself  was  invisible  in  consequence 
of  the  gpreat  height  of  the  leaves,  his  banner  flaunted  gaily  above,  and 
was  plainly  visible  to  all.  Every  now  and  then  he  sounded  a  little  hunting- 
horn,  which  was  reMK)nded  to  by  hearty  cheers  from  six  men  on  either  side, 
inspired  by  love  of  pigmeat,  and  armed  with  boarding-pikes,  who  were 
so  spread  out  as  to  take  up  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island, 
thrashing  and  hallooing  with  all  their  might.  About  two  hundred  yards 
in  advance  stood  myself,  rifle  in  hand,  backed  by  my  boy  with  another 
gun  ;  and  on  each  side  of  me,  at  about  eighty  yards,  were  two  of  our 
best  shots.  ''  The  deuce  is  in  it,"  thought  I,  exultingly,  ^  if  we  shan't 
revel  in  pork  now,  both  fresh  and  to  pickle."  It  was  an  invigorating 
anticipation.  On  came  the  beaters  with  shouts  of  expected  triumph. 
They  were  formed,  like  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  a  half-moon,  the  horns 
rather  in  advance ;  but,  also  like  that  redoubtable  armament,  our  present 
enterprise  ended  in  a  ludicrous  failure.  The  pigs  were  so  stupid  (poor 
wild,  benighted  creatures  !)  that  they  would  not  come  to  be  lolled  and 
cooked.  Our  exquisite  generalship  was  thrown  away :  we  bagged  only 
one  little  boar,  and  even  that  exploit  was  owine  not  to  human  but  to  canine 
agency.  La  Porte  had  seized  the  straggler  firmly  by  the  back,  and  held 
him  there,  squeaking  terribly,  till  we  came  up  and  captured  him  alive. 
But  though  we  could  not  achieve  a  success  adequate  to  our  gallant  pre- 
paration and  array  of  force,  we  consoled  ourselves  in  the  reflection  that 
we  had  '^  done  more-reserved  it." 

During  our  pig-hunt  we  were  tantalised  every  moment  by  a  clownish 
penguin,  which  would  first  pop  out  his  head  to  survey  us,  and  then  stalk 
dose  by  with  grave  and  silent  content.  He  evidently  saw  that  the  swine 
would  outwit  us,  and  participated  in  the  triumph  of  uie  quadrupeds. 

At  length,  a  desperate  rustling  gave  notice  that  sometlung  large  was  at 
hand ;  and  imme£ately  after,  to  our  infinite  disappointment,  for  we  had 
calculated  on  the  advent  of  a  good  fat  hog,  out  waddled  a  sea-lion. 
The  beast's  huge  logger-head  was  hardly  visible,  when  it  formed  a  target 
for  our  g^ns,  of  aU  which  the  contents  crashed  into  his  skull  nearly  at 
the  same  moment.  Down  he  dropped  immediately,  and  only  showed 
that  life  remained  by  writhing  for  a  few  minutes. 

On  one  of  our  excursions  ashore,  the  following  singular  circumstance 
occurred.  I  have  read  in  medical  and  other  works  instances  of  a  similar 
nature — never  witnessed  one  before.  We  had  breakfiasted  early  and 
hastily  one  morning,  in  order  to  have  a  long  day  before  us,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  landed  for  beef.  Having  walked  three  hours,  we  wounded  and, 
after  a  running  skirmish  of  two  miles,  killed  a  fine  cow.  This  was  very 
fifttigmng  work.     We  then  rested  a  short  time,  and  began  to  retrace  our 
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ateps  towards  the  shore,  in  doiDg  which  we  shot  a  calf,  thus  adding  con- 
siderably to  our  load.  As  I  had  only  five  persons  with  me,  I  did  not 
take  the  usual  precautions  for  keeping  my  party  together;  and,  on 
itoppbg  to  rest,  I  found  that  a  portly  marine  was  missing.  Taking  the 
kast  tired  of  my  men,  I  went  back  some  distance  to  look  for  the  absentee; 
and  haiing  psioed  two  weary  miles,  was  nearly  giving  up  the  search, 
when  we  otMenred  a  flock  of  caranchos  poised  nearly  motionless  in  air. 
My  companion  shrewdly  judged  that  the  birds  were  balancing  themselres 
orer  our  lost  one ;  and,  on  going  up  to  the  place,  I  found  his  suspicions 
coneet  The  marine  was  lyinff  on  his  fiuse  as  if  fiist  asleep,  while  a 
couple  of  caranchos  sat  watching  him  within  two  feet  of  his  head. 
Thinking  this  was  only  a  lazy  fit,  and  being  tired  and  angry,  I  brought 
the  whole  weight  of  my  rifle  down  on  a  well-covered  part  of  his  frame, 
causmg,  to  my  surprise^  only  a  deep  groan ;  and  we  ascertained  that  the 
hi  lout  had  lost  all  power  of  movement,  and  could  not  even  lift  his  arm. 
We  were,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  his  heavy  body  back 
to  our  party,  who  were  then  at  least  mx  miles  from  the  beach.  On  our 
airival  there,  we  tried  to  recover  him ;  but,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  mend, 
ve  were  obliged  by  turns  to  carry  him  the  whole  way — and  weary  work 
it  was.  We  did  not  get  in  sight  of  the  vessel  till  past  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  people  on  board,  feeling  rather  alarmed  at  our  pro- 
tracted absence,  luckily  kept  a  good  look  out,  and  a  boat  was  on  shore 
neariy  as  soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  beach. 

Having  seen  the  patient,  our  doctor  said  that  nothine  but  food  would 
restore  him  ;  an  opinion  borne  out  by  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  man  was 
u  well  as  ever  after  a  good  meal.  His  total  prostration  up  to  this  time 
lordbly  impressed  me,  as  he  was  a  young  and  powerfully  built  man.  I 
sfierwards  learned  that  this  was  not  a  very  uncommon  case,  when  violent 
and  long-continued  exercise  was  combined  with  an  empty  stomach.  Had 
the  man  been  left  all  night  in  the  wilderness,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  died.  As  it  was,  we  lost,  through  the  marine's  illness,  our  calf  and 
the  prime  parts  of  the  cow  which  we  mtended  to  carry  on  board.  When 
fint  we  arrived  at  the  Falklands  I  used  almost  to  laugh  at  one  of  the 
Qidera  given  by  Captain  Sulivan,  that  no  one  belonging  to  the  vessel 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore  without  a  companion ;  an  order  which  I 
understand  was  rigidly  enforced  by  Captain  Fitsroy,  whilst  in  command 
of  the  Beagle^  winch  was  only  once  broken,  and  tnen  ended  £&tally.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  necessary  precaution,  and,  if  strictly 
acted  on  in  all  uninhabited  or  unknown  countnes,  would  be  the  means  of 
laving  many  valuable  lives.  Two  or  three  instances  have  lately  occurred 
of  persons  going  out  to  shoot  in  health  and  spirits,  and  being  found  dead 
the  following  morning.  Exhaustion  and  exposure  to  the  weather  have, 
in  most  cases,  produced  these  melancholy  results  ;  but  with  common  pru- 
dence and  a  companion  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  fear,  especially  if  one 
is  weQ  armed — a  practice  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  all  persons  who 
tte  desroos  to  return  home  with  a  whole  skin. 

As  I  was  a  passable  shot,  and  an  untiring  pedestrian,  I  was  invited  by 
Captain  Sulivan  to  accompany  him  to  the  top  of  Mount  Pleasant,  a  hiU 
mot  dght  miles  distant  from  our  anchorage.  The  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 80th  being  beautiful  and  calm,  we  determined  to  set  out,  and  aocord- 
hig^  Btarted  after  an  early  fareak&st,  having  two  men  with  us  to  carry 
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OBT  instrcunentB,  Sec,  For  the  first  half-mile  we  aonued  oonelifes  way 
irell  with  shooting  snipe^  &o.;  but  we  were  speedily  warBed  by  m 
bellowings  all  round  us  that  we  should  keep  more  on  our  goavd,  yAkii 
we  instantlj  obeyed,  by  loading  our  guns  with  ball  and  keeping  dose 
together.  Thus  prepared,  we  adTaoced  about  a  mile  feolliei^  when  lour 
btdls  drew  out  of  a  herd  and  manifested  symptoms  of  resenting  oar 
invasion  of  their  temtory.  Not  liking  the  look  -of  the  enemy,  we  sknik 
back  a  short  distance,  and  made  a  detour  of  nearly  two  nuleB  to  get 
dear.  La  Porte,  however,  suddenly  dashed  away,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes  was  lost  to  us — muoh  to  our  vexation,  as  he  was  a  most  poisBnit 
ally.  Our  pleasure,  therefore,  was  proportkmately  gxeat  when  ive  per- 
ceived him  dri^ng  towards  us  a  little  calf,  booking  most  pitiafaly.  The 
miMnent  he  was  near  enough,  La  Forte  seized  the  animal's  nose,  and  held 
it  until  we  came  up.  Our  fisst  impiibe  was  to  let  the  poor  thing  go;  but 
tiie  dog,  in  his  anxiety  to  seeuve  his  prey,  had  broken  the  upper  jaw,  and 
we  therefore  put  an  end  to  ihe  creature's  su£feringB  by  killing  it,  marking 
the  spot,  that  we  might  pick  it  up  on  cmr  return. 

Aner  this,  we  marched  on  tfarou^  the  wilderness,  still  in  batde  aesMff 
and  disponed  a  small  herd,  out  of  whidi  the  dog  ci^itured  another  calf, 
but  which,  being  uninjured,  we  let  go  again.  At  length  we  came  to  the 
bank  of  a  large  lake,  whose  wide  unruffled  gleam,  quietly  reflecting  the 
sky,  made  l^e  solitude  look  moie  solitary.  Tfarongh  this  ilwet  of  water 
we  in  vain  attempted  to  wade,  and  were  finally  nDrnpeUad  to  walk  luaad 
its  share--«  ^eat  addition  to  tbeiatigue  of  our  journey,  wkioh,  4ihough 
in  a  straight  line  not  aaore  than  eight  miles,  amounsted,  by  these  neuiMwary 
deviations,  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  prindpally  among  kmg,  soft, 
springy  grass  eighteen  inches  high. 

About  one  o'dodc  at  noen,  we  reached  the  base  of  ihe  moaat,  and 
•sat  down  beside  a  streamlet  winding  along  ^e  bottom.  After  reeeireriag 
a  little  from  our  &tigue,  we  commenced  our  asoent,  and  creased  once  or 
twice  a  long  Hae  of  these  etcmes  mentioned  wit^  much  surprise  by  eveiy 
traveller  in  this  regioii.  Soaie  were  so  large  -duit  we  could  not  hme  get 
•on  them  without  die  hc^  of  a  ladder.  But  vkad  struck  me  most  was, 
lliat  when  half-way  up,  we  could  hear,  on  listening  intaitiy,  a  iriaoaBi 
rapidly  nmniag,  and  by  the  -deadened  noue,  e^ddently  some  feet  bebar 
4tbe  suT&oe.  Half-on^our's  more  toil  brought  las  to  ithe  top  nf  ike 
mount ;  but  here  our  j^ogress  was  arrested  by  a  peqMBndioBlar  wall  of 
9eck  running  to  the  height  of  neariy  ^diree  hundsed  feet  After  «  bng 
search,  we  found  a  practicable  breach,  and  leaarang  our  guns  and  odier 
iieavy  artades  behind,  we  sciamfaled  <np  as  well  as  we  oould — 310  easy 
matter,  both  feom  the  nature  of  the  rode  and  the  inoBBibranoe<ef  tile 
theodolite  stand,  whioh  we  intended  to  erect  so  as  to  take  «  sound  of 
-angles  from  the  veiy  summit.  At  lengtii  we  ganod  the  spea,  tat  bo 
ahup  was  it  that  we  could  not  fix  the  etand,  and  were  ohtiged,  atHS- 
legged,  to  drag  ouisdves  over  a  short  ridge  to  a  (better  iplaee.  This  was 
rather  nervous  work,  for  my  left;  leg  hung  over  the  perpendicular  wmU  m 
oompletely  at  right  angles  with  die  surface  Hif  lihe  eartdias  if  itiiad  been 
built  witii  a  plumb-«line. 

Here  we  had  room  to  fix  the  stand,  preparateiy  to  making  the  ^  obser- 
i^ons.*'  We  had  now  a  perfect  bird's-eve  view  of  nearly  the  wliele  of 
tthe  southern  part  of  the  east  idand  from  tVe  range  of  Wickham  Heights. 
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file  pro^Mct  was  grand  on  account  of  its  extent,  thongh  I  could  not  hai« 
imgiBed  anytfaing  so  appaxently  barren  and  comrartless:  the  gcais 
fleemed  everywhere  hrown  and  parched,  and  innumerable  lakes  of  all 
forms  «md  siaes  gave,  with  their  wan  gleam,  a  melanidioly  effect  to  the 
view.  I  tried  several  times,  without  success,  to  count  the  cattle  in  sight ; 
bat,  after  repeated  attempts,  gave  up  the  endeavour.  The  temperature 
was  bitterly  cold,  aldiough  a  dead  cahn ;  and  laige  ieides  were  hanging 
in  various  fantastic  shapes  firom  all  the  overhangmg  pcdnts  of  rock. 

Before  leaving  the  vessel,  we  had  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
fiodie  (the  master)  that  we  ^ould  announce  our  anival  on  ihe  summit 
of  the  rock  by  lighting  a  'fire,  liie  sm<^e  of  which  would  direct  him  to 
let  fidl  the  topsail,  and  to  fire  a  gun,  exactly  five  minutes  after  (to  a 
seomd).  By  this  sound  we  ejected  to  get  the  distance.  Collecting 
what  material  we  could  for  ignition,  and  having  settled  ourselves  in 
oomfortable  positioiis  to  watch  with  our  Dollonds,  the  word  was  given 
to  iigfat  Ae  fire.  In  a  moment  a  small  column  of  smoke  slowly  ascended. 
(We  afterwards  heard  that  the  effeot,  as  seen  firom  the  vessel,  was  beauti- 
fid ;  the  vapour  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  ascending  like  a 
tiny  thread  from  the  very  peak  of  the  mountain  to  a  great  height,  until 
diisipated  by  ihe  upper  currents  of  air.)  No  sooner  was  this  seen,  than 
it  was  responded  to  by  a  dozen  diminutive  objects,  descried  through  our 
glasses,  dimbing  up  the  rigging  like  ants.  A  moment  after,  a  small 
speck  of  white  became  visible,  whioh  announced  to  us  the  £b11  of  the 
topsaiL  As  the  second-fhand  of  Captain  Snfivan's  chronometer  reached 
m  five  minutes,  a  thin  puff  of  smoke  appeared  to  spvrt  out  of  tlie 
void  s  side.  All  was  now  attentiim  to  catch  the  sovnd  ;  but  we  were 
tDo&rcKff. 

Daring  the  tine  we  remained  up  here,  not  a  single  ninse  disturbed 
^  deam-^yce  nlenee,  neither  was  the  solitude  invaded  by  any  other 
fiimg  object  than  ourselves,  excepting  ihat  a  huge  eag^e  alighted  to 
fhme  hmnelf  on  a  pinnade  within  twelve  yards  of  the  theodolite. 

After  deaeending  with  some  trouUe,  we  picked  up  our  guns,  &c.,  snd 
eemmenoed  our  letura.  The  homeward  journey  was  a  painful  one ;  as 
tnr  two  Hien,  net  being  aecnstomed  -to  such  long  walks,  were  knocked 
^  and  liie  wild  cattle,  as  tbcragh  they  knew  we  wene  fatigued,  weve 
mder  and  fiercer  than  in  the  morning.  One  beast  chased  us  to  the 
edge  of  a  morass,  in  which  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge.  Finding  firom 
Ae  -nature  of  ibe  ground  that  iie  oonld  not  get  at  us,  lie  worked  himself 
^ioto  a  state  of  madness,  which  was  nsrt  at  all  allayed  by  a  oouple  of 
eoDoes  of  lead  which  we  sent  into  his  body.  Not  wishing  to  be  be- 
n%hted,  we  hastened  on,  and  (having  found  the  eaH  we  had  killed  in 
Ihenonnng,  get  safely  oa  board  at  «even  e'dock  to  a  capital  dinnei^  of 
^>hieh  the  tmly  firalt  was  a  total  absence  of  vegetables. 

A  snecesoon  of  heavy  south-west  gales,  with  snow  and  sleet,  pot  b 
fltop,  4ming  five  days,  to  all  out-of-doer  work.  In  the  evenings  we 
irere  nradi  at  a  loss  how  to  find  amusement,  as  all  the  books  in  the  slop 
had  been  read  and  re-read  dozens  of  times.  I  hardly  know  how  we 
should  have  diverted  the  tadium  viUBy  had  I  not,  before  leaving  Eng- 
land, luckily  provided  myself  with  several  single-sticks  and  hilts  firom  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  H.  Angelo,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
myself  a  pupil ;  and  whose  slull  in  the  art  of  offence  and  defence  in  the 
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use  of  the  broadsword  is  above  that  of  any  other  professor  I  ever  met 
with.  Our  people  took  great  delight  in  this  exercise  ;  and,  by  impart- 
ing the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  under  Mr.  Angelo,  I  so  trained  my 
men,  that  I  flatter  myself  few  of  H.  M.  ships  could  have  turned  out  a 
crew  equal  to  the  Arrow*8  ship's  company  in  expertness  with  that 
thoroughly  English  weapon,  the  broadsword. 

We  were  now  beset  by  a  succession  of  heiivy  gales.  I  only  landed 
OQce,  and  that  was  abreast  the  vessel  for  an  hour  or  two.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  crew  1  managed  to  haul  our  little  dingy  over  a  small 
bank,  and  launch  her  again  in  a  fresh-water  lake,  where  in  a  very  short 
time  we  bagged  upwards  of  sixty  teal,  and  double  the  number  of  various 
other  birds  not  mentioned  in  the  game-list. 

On  Sunday,  the  iOth  of  December,  the  gale  had  increased  prodigi- 
ously. It  was  weU  for  the  little  ship,  which  rode  to  three  anchors,  that 
the  holding-g^und  and  our  ground-tackle  were  so  good,  for,  with  all  our 
precautions,  and  though  nothing  was  left  to  hold  wind  but  the  bare  lower 
masts  and  hull,  we  were  in  momentary  fear  of  going  adrift.  We  could 
hardly  hear  the  church  service  performed,  even  on  the  lower  deck,  with 
the  hatches  down,  so  loud  was  the  roaring  of  the  gale. 

About  sunset,  as  usual,  the  wind  gradually  sank  to  a  hoarse  murmur, 
and  at  midnight  we  had  fine  weather  once  more,  the  stars  shining  as 
briUiantly  as  if  within  the  tropics.  Such  sudden  alterations  form  one  of 
the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  Falklands. 

The  next  morning,  some  time  after  the  surveyors  had  departed,  I  was 
much  surprised  by  observing  a  lai^e  column  of  smoke  rising  several 
miles  to  the  southward.  This,  naturally  enough,  caused  great  excite- 
ment amongst  us,  as  we  knew  our  party  had  g^ne  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. So  strange  an  incident  in  an  uninhabited  island  brought  to  my 
recoUection  Robinson  Crusoe's  discovery  of  the  foot-print  of  a  man  on  the 
desolate  sea-shore.  All  manner  of  conjectures  were  hazarded,  and  truly 
some  of  them  were  wild  enough.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  could 
roare  them,  I  sent  off  four  steady  feUows,  well  armed ;  but  nothing  could 
they  discover  save  the  remains  of  a  fire,  a  few  singed  feathers,  and  a  very 
old-fashioned  rusty  hatchet  without  a  handle.  Imagining  some  ship- 
wrecked mariners  might  be  near,  we  fired  a  blue  light  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  and  then  a  sky-rocket,  but  without  any  result.  Who  could  the 
adventurers  have  been  ? 

Two  days  more  were  sufficient  to  finish  the  Choiseul  Sound,  and  early 
on  the  foUowing  morning  we  sent  both  our  boats  sounding  down  towards 
the  entrance.  At  two  o'clock  we  followed  them  in  the  vessel.  About 
twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  sound  we  perceived  a  splendid  little 
harbour  on  the  northern  shore,  where  we  anchored  for  the  night,  intend- 
ing to  leave  the  next  morning  ;  but  unsettled  and  tempestuous  weather 
detained  us  several  days,  which,  though  a  grievous  infliction  to  us  at 
the  time,  was  pleasant  in  its  results,  as  we  had  a  most  gallant  and  satis- 
factory campaign  in  our  Wild  Sports  in  this  part  of  the  Falklands. 
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BT  MBS.  CHABLTON. 

In  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1830,  a  group  of  men  were  assembled 
in  one  of  the  groves  that  intersect  every  part  of  India,  whose  appearance 
and  occupation  made  them  appear  to  belong  to  some  remote  age  rather 
than  to  the  present  century.  They  were  engaged  in  Pagan  ceremonies, 
still  foUowea  by  the  Hindoos;  and  if  any  one  had  witnessed  them  they 
woold  have  been  filled  with  horror,  for  the  rites  they  observed  were  those 
practised  by  the  Thugs.  One  of  the  party  was  seated  on  a  blanket 
spread  for  him,  his  iace  turned  towards  the  west.  The  rest  were  seated 
on  each  side,  looking  in  the  same  direction  that  he  did,  excepting  one 
yooDg  man,  whose  air  of  surprise  and  curiosity  proved  that  he  was  only 
a  novice. 

**  My  son,**  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the  band,  "  you  will  be  invited 
into  the  sacrifice  of  the  Tipoonee,  and  you  must,  therefore,  pay  the  most 
profound  attention  to  what  we  perform.'* 

"  Pray  do  not  doubt  my  zeal,  O  my  gooroo,*  for  it  has  long  been 
my  ardent  wish  to  become  perfect  in  these  ceremonies.** 

'^  The  Tipoonee  is  of  the  utmost  solemnity ;  and  when  you  have  taken 
your  part  in  it,  you  will  be  prepared  for  the  important  work.*' 

'^  To-night  I  am  to  taste  the  consecrated  sugar,**  said  the  young  man, 
^  for  the  first  time,  according  to  your  promise.*' 

^*  You  shall  do  so;  and  listen  to  our  invocation  while  we  address  the 
goddess." 

The  leader  of  the  band  then  made  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  near  the 
blanket,  upon  which  was  placed  the  sacred  pickaxe,  one  especially  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  Thugs,  a  pile  of  sugar,  and  a  piece  of 
silver,  as  an  offering ;  a  little  sugar  was  then  put  into  the  hole,  and  one 
of  the  assembly,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  said  in  a  supplicatory  tone, 

''  Powerful  and  mighty  goddess,  who  hast  for  ages  vouchsafed  thy  pro- 
tection to  thy  votaries,  we  beseech  thee  to  fulfil  our  desires — to  him  thy 
protection.'* 

He  then  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  consecrated  sugar,  and  his  in- 
auguration was  complete. 

The  leader  of  the  band  then  addressed  the  novice  in  the  following 
words : — 

''  You  have  eaten  the  consecrated  sugar,  and  are  now  a  Thug !  Were 
you  to  desire  to  forsake  us  you  could  not,'  such  is  the  power  it  has,  when 
consecrated  as  you  have  seen  it,  over  the  hearts  of  men." 

"  Do  not  suppose,  my  gfooroo,"  replied  the  novice,  "  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  ever  to  change ;  though  the  youngest  of  the  party,  you 
will  not  find  me  the  least  zealous.'* 

''  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  son;  for  youth  is  ever  eager,  and  men  find 
apathy  comes  only  with  old  age.  My  admonition  did  not  proceed  from 
want  of  confidence  in  you,  but  it  was  to  strengthen  your  convictions. 
Be  kind  to  those  around  you,  affectionate  to  your  relations,  commiserate 
the  poor,  give  alms  to  the  needy  ;  but  remember  that  you  have  vowed 
destruction  to  all  whom  the  goddess  may  throw  in  your  way.'* 

*  Spiritual  teacher. 
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"  Your  words  have  sunk  into  my  heart,"  replied  the  novice ;  "  never 
shall  you  have  to  complain  of  my  flinching  from  my  duty." 

It  might  naturally  he  supposed  that  the  horrible  career  of  the  Thugs 
would  render  them  stony-hearted,  inaeosihle  to  compas^on,  and,  in  £iict, 
more  like  malignant  demons  than  human  beings ;  but  they  have  been 
found  patterns  of  every  domestic  virtue — ^good  sons,  husbands,  and 
&ther8,  and  exhibiting  so  much  generosity  towards  their  kindred,  that 
they  often  endure  great  privations  to  assist  them.  If  the  Hindoos  es- 
hibit  so  many  good  qualities  under  a  system  which  prompts  wicked  deeds 
of  the  blackest  dye,  what  virtues  may  we  not  expect  from  them  if  con- 
verted  to  Christianity  ? 

The  ceremonies  were  continued  the  next  day ;  the  leader  of  the  band 
repeated  incantations  over  the  novice,  who  was  not  allowed  to  take  mea^ 
nor  any  nourishment  but  milk,  while  numerous  sacriiices  were  made 
to  the  sacred  pickaxe  ;  eveiy  omen  was  observed,  and  as  they  sat  imdee 
the  trees,  scarcely  a  bird  alighted  but  there  was  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
it,  and  the  appearance  of  different  animals  was  particularly  observed.  He 
was  inquisitive  respecting  the  meaning  of  these  omens,  and  inquired  of 
the  gooroo,  who  replied, 

'*  My  son,  when  I  was  at  your  age  tiiese  ceremonies  were  peifermed 
over  me  to  make  me  fearless  and  cunning,  valiant  and  active  ;  able  to 
ensnare  all  who  came  within  my  reach,  and  to  avoid  my  enemies ;  to 
make  me  fortunate,  and  cause  me  to  win  fSEune.*^ 

'<  In  all  these  you  have  succeeded  ?*' 

^'  Thanksgiving  to  the  goddess,  I  never  failed;  and  we  may  all  enter- 
tain great  hopes  of  you  ;  everything  is  going  on  ta  my  complete  satis- 
faction, for  I  have  not  observed  one  unfavourable  omen.  We  shall  soon 
admit  you  to  the  most  important  business  of  our  holy  profession/' 

"  What  will  that  be?" 

'<  I  shall  place  the  handkerchief  in  your  hands,  to  give  you  some  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  strangling.'^ 

The  next  day  the  novice  was  requested  to  bathe  with  peculiar  care, 
and  was  anointed  with  fragrant  oil.  They  next  made  a  mark  on  his 
forehead  with  vermilion,  and  declared  him  to  be  a  votary  of  Bowanee. 

The  gooroo  then  gave  him  a  handkerchief,  having  tied  a  large  knot 
at  one  end,  with  a  piece  of  silver  inserted  in  it;  tiiis  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  the  plain  end  being  in  his  right,  and  about  as  much  space  between 
them  as  would  nearly  compass  a  man's  neck ;  the  closed  himdB  had  the 
palms  uppermost. 

*^  Now,"  said  he,  ^'  mark  this ;  and  when  you  throw  the  dol^  from 
behind,  and  have  got  it  tight,  suddenly  turn  your  knuckles  into  the 
neck,  giving  a  sharp  wrench  to  either  side  that  may  be  most  convenient 
If  done  with  precision,  instant  death  ensues." 

When  at  Hydrabad,  the  superintendent  of  Thuggee  mentioned  to  me 
that  a  noted  Thug  had  been  sent  to  him  as  an  approver,  and  that  he 
could  bring  him  to  me  if  I  felt  inclined  to  see  him.  Wishing  to  see 
this  monster,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  desire  to  behold  a  shark,  I 
availed  myself  of  this  opportunity,  expecting  to  witness  a  man  of  hideous 
appearance,  and  representing  in  his  outward  aspect  the  reflex  of  a  Hie 
of  murder. 

My  surprise  was  g^at  to  see  a  benevolent  and  veneiable-lookin? 
person  enter  the  apartment^  whose  snow-white  beard  corresponded  with 
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]iis  air  of  benignHy  and  pUciil  demeanoiir.  His  maoners  were  gentle 
and  poHte  ;  in  fiict,  he  had  every  ootward  sign  of  a  particularly  amiable 
chaxacter.  He  wore  a  green,  turban  and  a  rosary  round  his  neck,  which 
showed  that  he  had  beoome  a  fiiqueer ;  even  Lavater  must  have  acknow- 
ledged that  hia  system  of  physiognomy  would  not  hold  good  in  Indi% 
where  msia  do  not  act  in  conformity  with  their  natural  disposition,  but 
from  the  dictates  of  a  dark  system  of  idolatry.  The  Thug  in  question 
mfbrmed  me,  with  a  bland  smile,  that  he  had  killed  a  hundied  men ;  and 
on  seeing^  me  shrink  from  him  with  horsor,  he  added  that  since  becoming 
a  £iqneer  he  had  quitted  his  former  profession,  but  did  not  speak  of  it 
with  the-  Ismst  conftision  or  remorse.  He  diowed  me  the  manner  in 
ikiA,  the-  &tal  knot  was  tied,  and  how  the  handkerchief  was  used  in 
lAmngSn^,  precisely  in  the  manner  described  above. 

We  must  return  to  the  novice.  He  required  some  practice  before  ha 
esald  attain  dexterity  in  his  new  profession;  hut  in  a  short  time  he  soon 
sa^ed  the  rest  of  ilie  band  that  he  was  competent  te  perform  his  task* 
The  next  thing  was  to  learn  to  be  a  sotha,  as  those  Thugs  were  denominated 
who  weM  employed  to  decoy  travellers  into  aitnations  where  they  could 
be  easily  atrangled. 

"  It  docs  not  appear  to  me/'  obsarved  the  young  man,  ^'  that  there 
oa  be  iMtck  di£Eu:mty  in  the  chaxacter  of  a  sotha." 

^  That  is  not  the  general  opimon  ;  men  are  proud  of  excelling  in  it, 
for  they  require  the  g^atest  tact  and  powers  of  dissimulation,  ability  to 
ssppwt  dtacacters  and  disguises,  a  smooth  tongue  and  polite  demeanour. 
Att  men  httve  not  these  qualitiiea ;  indeed,  we  may  even  consider  them 
very  rare." 

*'  I  am  afraid,  O  my  g^roo,"  replied  the  young  man,  ^'  that  it  will 
n^pnre  a  g^feat  deal  of  experience  before  I  can  become  a  sotha." 

^  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  son ;  your  manners  are  pleadng,  and  your  juve- 
ailt  appearance  will  produce  the  idea  of  a  simple  and  a^ess  bemg.  It  is 
mj  intention  to  send  you  tiiis  evening  to  a  rich  merchant,  who  is  esteblished 
at  the  neig^hbouring  village  for  a  day  or  two  to  rest  on  his  journey." 

"" What  am  I  to  do?" 

^  Tou  most  entice  him  to  join  our  party,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
stna^e  hixDi" 

"ButhowT 

^  Have  you  never  seen  a  spider  preparing  to  catoh  flies  T 

^Yesy*'  answered  the  young  man ;  "first  of  all  it  weaves  a  net.** 

"  And  you  must  do  the  same.  We  hear  the  merchant  is  immensely 
ridi,  and  g^featly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  robbers." 

''Indeedr 

'^  WelU.  Toa  must  woric  upon  his  fears,  and  state  that  having  heard  he 
it  paamg'  by,  we  are  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey- with  him,  to 
awiie  our  nmtaal  protection.  He  will  be  immeojately  caught  by  this 
pnetnt,  and  when  he  has  joined  our  party  we  can  strangle  him  this  very 
erening,  by  practising  the  g^-kuma.** 

^I  never  heaid  you  speak  of  that  ceremony." 

^It  is  performed  in  the  following  way,"  replied  the  gooroo :— "  One 
of  Ae  party  feigna  sickness ;  the  others  say  a  charm  will  restore  him,  and 
kg  the  stranger  to  join  in  counting  i^  certain  number  of  stars  :  whUe 
dms  engaged,  it  is  easy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  strangUng  the  newly- 
nmed  guest" 

Ihese  hondble  instructions  were  obeyed;  the  Thug  went  to  seek  the 
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Hindoo  merchant,  and  accosted  him  in  so  pleasing  a  manner  that  he  was 
completely  deceived,  and  thought  himself  fortunate  in  meeting  with  pro- 
tection on  the  road.  On  joining  the  rest  of  the  party  they  invited  him 
to  share  their  supper,  and  he  repaid  this  attention  hy  relating  so  many 
stories  about  the  manner  in  which  his  gold  and  jewels  were  secreted,  that 
they  thought  the  time  would  never  come  for  them  to  get  possession  o£ 
them.  Midnight  had  arrived — the  beautiful  midnight  of  a  tropic  clime ; 
the  stars  shone  refulgently,  as  if  to  raise  men's  minds  to  heaven,  and 
realised  Alfred  Tennyson's  description  of  the  East — 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skiet. 
Breaths  of  tropic  shade,  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  paradise. 

Suddenly  the  youngest  Thug,  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan, 
began  to  feig^  illness,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  as  if  attacked  by 
violent  convulsions. 

^*I  fear,"  ezckimed  the  benevolent  merchant,  ^^that  he  has  got 
cholera." 

^^  Indeed,  we  must  hope  not." 

<'  Well,  at  all  events,*'  continued  the  merchant,  "it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  unpack  my  camphor." 

'*  Oh,  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,"  replied  the  gooroo ;  '^  it  is  only  a 
fit  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  his  friends  are  able  to  relieve  him  by  a 
charm  of  great  virtue,  which  always  proves  highly  efficacious." 

"  What  charm  is  that  ?" 

"  A  very  simple  one.  We  all  count  a  certain  number  of  stars,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  and  soon  after  our  companion  becomes  composed,  and 
then  in  a  short  time  perfectly  well." 

«  That  is  wonderful." 

"  We  will  now  attempt  it,"  said  the  gooroo,  "  and  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  join  us  in  counting  the  stars." 

*'  By  all  means,"  replied  the  merchant:  '^  How  many  have  you  fixed 
upon?" 

''  As  the  attack  is  violent  to-night,  we  will  count  a  hundred*" 

While  thus  employed,  the  unhappy  merchant  found  a  handkerchief 
thrown  round  his  neck  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — ^the  knot  was 
fastened  with  a  firm  grasp — he  struggled  violently,  but  in  vain;  the  ago- 
nies of  death  were  soon  over,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground  never  to  rise 
again.  They  hurried  him  to  a  grave  already  prepared  by  his  inhuman 
murderers — a  mive  unknown,  unhonoured,  and  unwept — ^his  &te  resem- 
bling that  of  thousands.    ■ 

^  The  crimes  committed  by  Thugs  on  a  vast  scale  would  appear  incre- 
dible in  England,  were  it  not  for  the  official  reports  presentea  to  govern- 
ment, and  the  circumstance  of  having  discovered  many  of  the  victims, 
by  opening  the  graves  where  the  approvers  declared  them  to  be  interred. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  oriental  society  has,  however,  given  great 
facilities  for  these  murders,  which  never  could  have  been  perpetrated  in 
any  other  land. 

In  a  vast  continent  like  India,  which  from  the  earliest  periods  has  heen 
portioned  out  into  territories,  the  possessions  of  many  princes  and  chief- 
tains—«ach  with  supreme  and  irresponsible  power  in  hu  own  dominions, 
having  a  lax  and  most  inefficient  government,  and  at  enmity  with  or 
jealous  of  all  his  neighbours— it  may  be  conceived  that  no  security  could 
exist  for  the  traveller  upon  the  principal  roads  throughout  the  continent; 
no  general  league  was  ever  entered  into  for  his  security ;  nor  could  any 
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goremmenty  however  vigorous,  or  system  of  policy,  however  vigilant  it 
might  be  in  one  state,  possibly  extend  to  all. 

When  it  is  also  considered  that  no  public  conveyances  have  ever  existed 
in  India  (the  want  of  roads,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
beng  alike  opposed  to  their  use) — that  journeys,  however  long,  have  to 
be, undertaken  on  foot  or  on  horseback — that  parties,  previously  unknown 
to  each  other,  associate  together  for  mutual  security  and  companionship-^* 
that  even  the  principal  roads  (except  those  constructed  for  militaxy  pur- 
poses by  the  Company's  government)  are  only  tracks  made  by  the  con- 
stant passage  of  people  over  them,  often  intersecting  forests,  jungles, 
and  monntainous  and  uncultivated  tracts,  where  there  are  but  few  vil- 
lages, and  a  scanty  population — and  that  there  are  never  any  habitations 
between  the  villages,  which  are  often  some  miles  apart— -it  will  readily 
be  allowed,  that  every  temptation  and  opportunity  exists  for  plunderers 
of  all  descriptions  to  nmke  travellers  their  prey.  Accordingly,  nreebooters 
faaye  always  existed,  under  many  denommations,  employing  various 
modes  oF  operation  to  attain  their  ends  ;  some  effecting  them  by  open 
and  violent  attacks  with  weapons,  others  by  petty  thefts  and  by  means  of 
disguises.  Beyond  all,  however,  the  Thugs  nave  of  late  years  been  dis- 
covered to  he  most  numerous,  the  most  united,  the  most  secret  in  their 
horrible  iirork,  and,  consequentiy,  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive. 

TraveUers  seldom  hold  any  communication  witii  the  towns  through 
which  tiiey  pass,  more  than  for  the  purchase  of  tiie  day's  provisions  ;  they 
sometimes  enter  them,  but  pitch  their  tents  or  lie  under  the  trees  which 
sorround  them :  to  gain  any  intelligence  of  a  person's  prog^ss  from  village 
to  village  is  therefore  almost  impossible.  The  greatest  facilities  of  dis- 
guise among  thieves  and  Thugs  exist  in  the  endless  divisions  of  the  people 
mto  tribes,  caste,  and  professions;  and  remittances  to  an  immense  amount 
ftie  known  to  be  constantly  made  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
in  gold  and  silver,  to  save  the  rate  of  exchange;  jewels,  also,  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  often  sent  to  distant  parts,  under  uie  charge  of  persons 
who  purposely  assume  a  mean  and  wretched  appearance;  and  every  one  is 
obliged  to  carry  money  upon  his  person  for  the  daily  expenses  of  travel- 
ling. It  is  also  next  to  impossible  to  conceal  anything  carried,  frt)m  the 
tuHmited  power  of  search  possessed  by  the  officers  of  customs  in  the  terri- 
tories of  native  princes;  or  to  guard  against  the  information  their  suhordi- 
nates  may  supply  to  Thugs,  or  robbers  of  any  description. 

It  has  been  ascertiuned,  by  recent  investigation,  that  in  every  part  of 
hidia  many  of  the  hereditary  landholders,  and  the  chief  officers  of  villages, 
have  had  connexion  with  Thugs  for  generations,  affording  them  facilities 
for  murder  by  allowing  their  atrocious  acts  to  pass  with  impunity,  and 
sheltering  the  offenders  when  in  danger ;  whilst  in  return  for  these  services 
they  received  portions  of  theirgains,  or  laid  a  tax  upon  their  houses,  which 
the  Thugs  cheerfully  paid.  1^  almost  every  village  (and  in  towns  thepr 
are  in  a  greater  proportion)  several  hermits,  fakeers,  and  religious  mendi- 
cants have  attacned  themselves.  The  huts  and  houses  of  these  people, 
which  are  outside  the  walls,  and  always  surrounded  by  a  grove  or  garden, 
have  afforded  the  Thugs  places  of  rendezvous  or  concealment;  while  the 
&keers,  under  thdir  sanctimonious  garb,  have  enticed  travellers  to  their 
gardens  hy  tiie  apparentij  disinterested  offers  of  shade  and  good  water 
If  England  has  many  crimes  to  answer  for  during  her  sway  over  India,  she 
bas  proved  a  blessing  at  least  on  one  account,  the  suppression  of  Thuggee. 

Oct, — YOI*.  LXXZyn.  NO.  CCCXLYX.  H 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHANGE  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

By  Jamss  Hek bt  Sksnb,  Esq. 

In  the  many  changes  of  ministry  wliich  have  taken  place  in  Greece, 
there  have  been  at  least  forty  persons,  not  natives  of  the  kingdom,  who 
have  held  the  high  position  of  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  judges;  the 
other  civil  fmictionaries,  and  the  employes  of  the  public  offices,  were  for 
the  most  part  Greeks  of  Turkey,  by  reason  of  their  better  education, 
until  the  late  decision  of  their  chamber  of  representatives  turned  them 
out,  in  order  to  put  Moreotes  or  other  natives  in  their  places,  who  were 
unworthy  of  trust,  and  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  required.  The 
best  and  highest  officers  of  the  Greek  army  are  either  foreign  Fhil- 
hellenes,  Roumeliotes  from  Souli  and  other  places  of  European  Turkey, 
Albanians,  or  young  men  from  Constantinople,  who  have  been  educated 
as  cadets  at  tne  military  schools  of  Germany.  The  navy,  it  is  true, 
possesses  many  natives  of  celebrity ;  but  Hydra  has  already  been  named 
as  an  honourable  exception  to  this  statement ;  and,  moreover,  there  are 
several  of  the  most  disting^shed  naval  officers  who  are  Ipsaiiotes,  or 
Greeks  of  the  other  Turkish  islands.  There  are  some  poets  and  authors 
of  great  merit  in  Greece ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  is  of  native  origin. 
The  professors  of  the  University  of  Athens  are  about  thirty  in  number, 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  remarkable  for  their  acquirements  in 
their  respective  branches  of  learning  and  science ;  but  they  are  ahnost 
all  considered  as  foreigners,  although  belonging  to  the  race  of  Greeks. 
The  best  lawyers,  physicians,  or  surgeons,  if  not  Germans,  are  lonians 
or  Smyrniotes;  and  the  island  of  Scio  provides  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  bankers.  Of  the  artisans,  the  majority  are  lonians,  Smyr- 
niotes, or  yiochs  from  Epirus.  The  Cyclades  furnish  the  car- 
penters and  masons,  who  are  native  free  Greeks ;  but  the  migrating 
craftsmen  of  the  Turkish  provinces  also  spread  all  over  the  Greek  king- 
dom, and  most  of  the  shepherds  arc  Ylachs.  The  blacksmiths  in  general 
are  gipsies ;  the  oil-pressers  are  chiefly  from  Aivali  or  Cydonia  in  Asia 
Minor ;  many  of  the  gardeners  are  Sciotes  ^or  Maltese ;  and  most  of  the 
common  labourers  are  Bulgarians,  with  the  exception  of  the  street- 
porters,  who  are  Maltese. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  native  free  Greeks,  generally  peasants,  do 
not  contribute  much,  if  we  except  in  agriculture  and  otner  country 
occupations,  to  the  prosperity  of  tne  kingdom ;  so  that  a  general  emi- 
gration &om  Greece  of  the  so-considered  foreign  Greeks  would  be  as 
detrimental  to  her  as  it  would  be  profitable  to  their  native  localities. 

Not  only  is  it  fortunate  that  ThessaJy,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  were 
not  within  the  line  of  separation,  as  events  have  now  most  unexpectedly 
proved,  but  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  Morea.  The  unity  of  the  government 
would  have  been  more  complete ;  the  disputes  between  the  Moreotes 
and  the  Roumeliotes  would  have  been  avoided ;  and,  supposing  that  the 
failure  had  still  occurred,  Attica,  BcBotia,  Etolia,  Acamania,  Phocis, 
Locris,  Phthiotis,  and  the  beautiful  island  of  Eubea,  would  have  had  a 
second  chance. 

An  appeal  to  England  or  to  Europe  in  favour  of  the  proyinces  which 
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Iiave  remained  under  the  Turks,  although  Chiistiansy  and  notwithstanding 
that  thej  have  powerfully  co-operated  in  the  straggle  for  independence, 
laaj  possibly  be  met  by  the  expressions  of  dislike  and  disgust  which 
have  of  late  been  constantly  lavished  on  the  character  of  the  Greeks. 
The  accounts  of  them  given  by  most  travellers  have  put  an  end  to  the 
idmkatson  and  consequent  sympathy  which  were  felt  towards  them 
darasg  their  combat  for  independence ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  some  grounds  for  the  opinions  so  spread.  Formerly,  every- 
thing that  was  Greek  derived  a  halo  from  their  ancient  fame  and  his- 
toiy;  whereas  now,  the  bare  truth  becomes  even  more  repulsive  than  it 
really  deserves  to  be,  from  the  unmasked  selfishness  and  venality  which 
ezist.  But  the  fact  of  some  of  them  not  being  patterns  of  morality  and 
honesty,  does  not  deprive  the  remainder  of  their  claims  as  being  unfor^ 
tunate.  Their  sufferings  in  the  Turkish  provinces  are  real,  and  the 
remedy  is  possiUe ;  and  these  two  statements,  if  they  are  admitted  as 
axioms^  ahcmld  suffice  to  induce  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
seek  out  the  means  of  relieving  them. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  arrogate  ibr  the  Greeks  any  very  eminent  virtues 
and  excellences  of  character,  to  entitle  them  to  compassion  for  the  posi- 
tive and  palpable  misery  which,  as  rayahs  to  the  Turk,  they  evidently 
nndergo.  It  is  taking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  to  assert  that  the  Greeks 
should  obtain  no  sympathy  so  long  as  they  remain  dec^tfiil,  treacherous, 
aod  selfish :  on  the  contrary,  this  very  turpitude  is  a  claim  on  the  kind 
offices  of  humanity ;  for  it  is  the  natural  result  of  their  degraded  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  wrongs  which  they  have  long  endured,  and  still  suffer 
mder  their  iufidel  oppressors.  These  vices  are  the  only  arms  left  to 
them  with  which  they  can  avoid  the  cruel  exactions  to  which  they  are 
subjected  ;  and  they  might  reasonably  look  to  brother  Christians  to  aid 
them  in  throwing  <xS  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  this  baseness, 
which  obscures  their  better  qualities,  by  placmg  them  above  tlie  necessity 
of  resorting  to  it  in  self-defence. 

Allowing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Turk  is  more 
honest  and  worthy  than  the  Greek,  this  can  be  no  reason  for  permitting 
the  one  to  oppress  and  grind  down  the  other  ;  or  that  fellow-Christians, 
more  fortunate  than  the  Greek  in  the  enjoyment  of  civilisation  and  inde- 
pendence, should  not  be  roused  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  Without  going  to  the  chivalrous  extreme  of  a  crusade 
against .  Islam,  liberal  nations  and  enlightened  statesmen  can  still  do 
much  towards  the  bettering  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Greeks  who 
have  been  compelled  to  remain  as  Ottoman  subjects ;  and  researches 
aught  be  instituted  as  to  the  means  of  alleviating  at  least  their  burden, 
if  the  yoke  of  servitude  cannot  be  altogether  removed,  notwithstanding 
th^  brave  efforts  in  the  cause. 

When  we  talk  of  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  their  protectors 
may  well  blush  when  they  reflect  that,  in  establishing  the  independence 
of  the  present  limited  kingdom,  they  left  enslaved  the  very  provinces 
which  fiimished  two-thirds  of  the  combatants  in  that  cause  ;  and  most 
of  the  leaders  whose  names  were  distinguished,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  such  as  Colocotroni,  Mavromichalit  and  Botzari.  Many  of  the 
distinguiahed  characters,  and  among  others  Karaiskaki,  Mavrocordato, 
Coletti,  Ypsilanti,  and  Odysseus,  besides  thousands  less  conspicuous,  either 
died  in  Greece  or  now  live  there  as  exiles. 
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Their  natiye  places  and  their  kindred  are  still  oppressed,  and  the  more 
80,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  own  exploits.  Have  these,  therefore,  no 
claim  now  on  the  fiiendlj  hand  which  gave  the  signal  for  action  in  the 
Bay  of  Navarino?  The  events  of  that  day  filled  the  Greeks  mth  joy, 
and  confidence  in  the  kind  intentions  of  the  allied  powers  towards  them, 
and  in  their  ^endly  assistance  after  they  had  so  effectually  destroyed  the 
enemy's  force  which  was  destined  for  their  extirpation.  These  powers 
constituted  themselves  the  permanent  protectors  of  the  new  state,  and 
proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the  sultan  for  the  determination  of  the  fron- 
tier line.  The  Macedonians,  Epirotes,  and  Thessalians,  who  had  heen 
engaged  in  the  war,  indulged  in  the  anticipation  of  the  just  fruits  of 
their  lahours,  which  they  had  every  apparent  reason  to  expect,  when  ih^ 
hopes  became  suddenly  blasted  by  the  publication  of  a  protocol  depriving 
them  of  liberty,  country,  and  home.  All  their  long  sacrifices  proved 
nugatory,  and  their  trust  in  the  protecting  powers  delusive. 

Under  these  disastrous  circumstances  they  repaired  in  crowds  to  Greece 
trusting  to  the  clause  in  the  protocol,  whicn  secured  to  them  at  least  an 
asylum  there;  and  many  others,  who  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  settled  also  within  the  boundary  of  the  new  kingdom 
as  a  common  refuge  for  the  Greek  nation  in  general ;  thus  bringing  to  the 
country  a  mass  of  talent,  enterprise,  commercial  industry  and  pecnniaiy 
fiinds.  Those  possessing  the  latter  purchased  land  or  embarked  in  trade, 
while  others  exercised  such  professions  as  their  superior  education  fitted 
them  for ;  and  the  necessary  and  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  was  far  more  accelerated  than  it 
could  have  been  had  it  been  left  to  the  mere  force  of  its  native  resources. 
But  although  fully  understanding  and  appreciating  these  advantages,  the 
native  Greeks,  ever  devoted  to  their  sordid  interests,  now  repulsed  the 
strangerSy  as  they  chose  to  call  them,  and  threw  back  their  betrayed 
country  to  the  state  of  intellectual  indigence  and  political  insignificance 
from  which  it  was  on  the  point  of  emerging. 

The  reign  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  persons  of  the  Falicari 
chiefs,  and  the  illiterate  primates  of  the  Morea,  was  renewed  when  it  had 
already  begun  to  disappear  and  give  place  to  that  of  education  and  en* 
lightenment ;  for  everything  that  was  modem  and  polished  at  Athens  was 
owing  to  the  new  class  of  Greeks  who  had  settled  there;  and  many  of  them 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe,  strove  to  raise 
the  country  to  an  approximate  level  with  the  nations  of  the  West.  Greece 
has  receded  to  the  state  of  incipient  civilisation  in  which  the  declaration 
of  her  independence  found  her;  and  however  much  might  with  confidence 
have  been  expected  from  the  unity  of  the  Greek  nation,  it  has  again  been 
Mvered  anew. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Falicari  chiefs,  and 
of  that  which  they  gave  to  thdr  chamber  of  deputies,  was  furnished  by 
one  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  General  Grizioti.  Addressing  Mr. 
Mavrocardoto,  a  Fanariote  gentleman  of  good  family,  a  scholar  and  man 
of  high  principle,  in  the  assembly  of  representatives,  he  called  him 
rvxo^t^KTTjef  or  an  adventurer.  Another  member  rose  and  answered,  '*If 
that  adventurer  had  not  come  to  Greece,  you  would  have  remained  what 
you  were  before  the  revolution^  a  xacnnn/r,  or  butcher,"  which  was  in  fact 
the  previous  calling  of  the  general.  • 

The  Fanariotesy  or  Gredcs  of  Constantinople^  who  hate  settled  in  th* 
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firee  kingdom,  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  new 
eoontiy  than  any  other  class  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  they  are  considered 
aa  strangers.   They  are  the  most  civilised  and  best  educated  of  the  higher 
lanks  of  society  at  Athens,  but  they  are  generally  accused  of  being  addicted 
to  diplomatic  chicane ;  the  Feloponnesians  are  also  considered  as  very  in* 
tiiguing ;  the  Ronmeliotes,  or  inhabitants  of  continental  Greece,  are  the 
most  warlike;  and  the  Hydriotes,  Spezziotes,  and  in  general  the  Greeks 
of  the  Cyclades,  are  the  most  honest  and  industrious.     There  are  likewise 
Greeks  of  Smyrna,  Corfu,  and  other  countries,  not  included  in  liberated 
Hellas,  who  have  played  prominent  parts  in  the  political  affiurs  of  the 
kingdom,  but  they  are  not  in  so  great  a  number  as  those  of  Turkey  in 
Etuope.     The  Fanariotes  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  frpm  their  supe- 
rior learning  and  talents,  as  well  as  from  the  important  services  which 
they  have  rendered  to  their  adopted  country.     They  are  the  descendants 
of  uie  Byzantines  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  and,  having  remained  in  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Constantinople  which  was  allotted  to  them  b}'  their  Turkish 
conquerors,  they  devoted  themselves  to  a  peaceful  life  of  study.     Too 
proud  to  occupy  themselves  in  trade,  and  being  excluded  from  tne  other 
resources  which  were  open  to  the  Turks,  they  withdrew  from  society  and 
lived  in  perfect  seclusion.      The  patriarch  and  the  archbishops  of  the 
Eastern  Church  abo  retired  to  the  Fanar,  and  with  the  remnants  of  the 
imperial  fiunilies  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greeks  they  formed  a 
eommunity  which,  if  not  totally  independent,  enjoyed  at  least  an  undis* 
tuifoed  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Turks,  being  prohibited  by  the  Mahommedan  laws  from  learning 
any  language  except  those  in  use  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
soon  found  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  public  business  with 
European  states,  wmch  their  domiciliation  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
entailed  on  them,  without  the  assistance  of  interpreters,  and  agents 
better  versed  than  themselves  in  the  subtle  science  of  diplomacy.  A 
total  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  civilised  administration  thus  led  them 
into  frequent  embarrassments,  which  their  novel  position  rendered  dan- 
gerous to  th^  prospects  of  permanently  retaining  possession  of  their 
orilliant  conquest.  The  necessity  of  organising  and  supporting  a  naval 
£mse  especially  placed  them  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  their  inadequate 
knowleage  and  skill  in  nautical  aflBurs  was  incapable  of  extricating  them ; 
and  another  difficulty  which  tended  to  weaken  the  unstable  fabric  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  was  the  incompatible  difference  of  character  and  habits 
which  existed  between  the  conquered  people  and  their  victorious  rulers. 
The  Greeks,  active,  cunning,  and  peculiarly  remarkahle  for  the  keen  per* 
^icuity  which  enables  them  to  penetrate  the  dispositions  and  discover  the 
weak  points  of  others,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  dull  and  phlegmatie 
Turks.  The  crafb  and  acuteness  of  the  former  not  only  eluded  the 
wdght  of  the  superior  strength  with  which  they  had  to  combat,  but 
£mnd  the  means  of  overreaching  their  oppressors  m  the  many  and  heavy 
enctions  demanded  of  them.  The  Turks  were,  therefore,  induced  to 
ecmciliate  the  Fanariotes,  who  were  universally  esteemed,  and  who  were 
the  only  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire  combining  the  necessary  quali- 
fications. Accustomed  to  rule  the  volatile  and  wayward  inhabitants  of 
European  Turkey  they  proved  most  valuable  councillors,  while  their 
knowledge  of  Cnristian  languages  fiusilitated  the  diplomatic  relations 
Cadsting  between  the  Porte  and  the  foreign  ambassadors.     The  first  ap- 
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potntment  of  a  Greek  to  the  important  functions  of  dragoman  or  inter- 
preter was  in  iStit  latter  end  of  the  serenteenth  eentnry ;  and  it  was  soon 
foBowed  by  that  of  secretary  to  the  nair*  In  these  high  offiees  the 
Fanariotes  acqtnred  the  favour  of  the  Turks,  and  were  prog^sayely  de- 
voted  in  dignities  and  privileges  until  the  year  1730,  when  the  sove* 
reigntj  of  the  trihutaiy  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was  eon- 
feired  on  them.  They  retained  the  absolute  monarchy  of  these  coimtries 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  only  lost  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  which  diverted  their  attention  to  the  more  worthy  objects  of 
the  liberation  of  their  country,  and  its  organisation  as  an  independent 
Idngdom. 

The  administratioB  of  the  Fanariote  princes  of  Walladua  and  Moldavift 
was  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  self-interested  nature,  extorting  from  iSb» 
peasants  and  the  Boyards,  or  nobles,  a  taxation  totally  out  of  proportioB 
with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  thus  enriching  themselyefl  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  subjects,  whom  they  treated  with  the  same  despotic  injustice 
which  they  experienced  in  their  turn  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  nominations  to  these  productive  governments  yrere  obtaiaed  by 
£nt  of  intrigue  and  flattery ;  and  the  reigning  prince  was  only  enabled  to 
retain  his  crown  on  his  head,  and  consequently  the  latter  on  his  shonlden^ 
by  the  vigilance  of  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Constantinople,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  dangerous  task  of  watching  the  motions  of  the  DivaBy 
and  opposing  countermines  to  the  frequently  attempted  mines  and 
manceuvres  of  his  patron's  rivals.  The  prince  provided  for  liieir  mmnom 
relations  by  appointing  them  to  the  bighest  and  most  lucrative  offices  in 
l^e  provinces,  wHch  thus  farmed  the  principal  source  of  their  riches.  At 
tfie  fall  of  a  Hospodar,  or  reigning  prince,  the  Fanariote  functianarisi 
would  return  to  the  Fanar  at  Constantinople  with  the  spoib  of  liw 
Boyards ;  and,  being  comparatively  civilised,  they  were  wont  to  iii6ai^ 
in  a  life  of  the  most  splendMl  luxury,  which  was  onj^  cheeked  by  l^e  dread 
of  attracting  too  much  notice  from  the  suHan;  as  the  inevitable  oonse- 
quence  would  be  a  prison,  the  doors  of  which  could  not  be  thrown  opeft 
otherwise  than  by  an  exorbitant  ransom.  They  were  of  studious  baUt% 
and  were  frequently  distinguished  by  profound  learning,  though  it  par- 
took generally  of  an  excessively  scholastic  nature,  as  described  in  the  liis- 
toricid  romances  of  **  Anastasius*'  and  the  "  Count  of  Puris^*  by  Ifr. 
Hope  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  descendants  of  this  remarkable  race  are  all  to  be  found  in  Grecec, 
and  they  occupy  a  pre-eminent  position  in  the  scientific  profxesraoDai 
although  they  are  treated  as  strangers.  Many  of  their  young  men  have 
been  educated  at  Paris  and  in  Germany,  where  they  became  imbued  -widi 
democratical  principles  ;  and  they  constitute  the  centre  and  focna  of  llit 
l3ie  spirit  of  change  in  Greece,  for  their  ruling  passion  is  the  extensi«a  of 
King  Otho*s  dommiona. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Fanar  have  therefore  been  deprived  of  llieir  pfomised 
Hsylum.  Is  it  not  then  incumbent  on  those  who  prepared  it  for  ti^m  Is 
endeavour  to  devise  some  means  of  making  up  for  so  disastrous  a  loss? 
Have  they  not  a  claim  on  the  subscribers  of  the  protocol?  Tlie  failoreef 
tfie  intended  advantage  is  certainly  not  owing  to  them,  and  llie  high  pro- 
jecting powers  are  undoubtedly  free  from  all  Tesponsibility  or  bJame  ia 
dtts ;  but  win  an  appeal  to  them  made  under  ^ese  circumstances  reniMt 
unheard?  Would  it  not  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  great  powws  is 
satisfy  the  desire  of  change,  as  far  as  prudence  will  admit,  before  the 
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Gveeks  take  flie  aecompfishmeni  of  tbeir  irahes  into  iheir  own  hands,  aa 
the  Italians  have  done  ?  The  Greeks  ask  for  an  extension  of  texritory  : 
let  the  Rayalis  he  plaeed  on  a  hotter  footing,  and  they  will  he  nlent.  The 
CoogreaB  Justified  tlie  ezclosion  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  from  the 
new  Idngdofn,  hy  offering  a  home  to  those  disposed  to  expatriate  them- 
sehres  from  the  enslaved  provinces :  hot  it  has  heen  since  denied  ihem, 
for  the  G^ieeks  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer,  find  themselves  on  the  contrary  as  exiles  in  a  fordgn  land,  though 
nei^houring  to  their  own,  hut  in  reality  as  alien  as  if  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, on  aocoimt  of  the  rigour  with  whicb  the  Ottoman  authorities  pre- 
reot  their  commnnicating  with  their  native  country. 

Many  of  the  young  Greeks  have  hecome  distinguished  lowyerB,  and 
have  gained  considerahle  renown  hy  their  literary  as  well  as  their  forensie 
acquirements;  and  in  most  cases  these  have  helonged  to  the  Fanar. 
Tins  name  is  derived  from  the  lantern,  or  lighthouse,  which  stood  in  the 
quarter  of  the  town  inhahited  hy  the  remnants  of  the  Byzantine  fieimilies. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the  principal  Constantinopolitan 
Greeks j  retired  to  this  part  of  the  city;  and  these  are  their  descendants. 
They  still  retain  the  dbaracteristics  which  are  ascrihed  hy  the  historian 
Anna  Comnena  to  their  ancestors:  a  prevailing  taste  for  letten,  and 
hahits  of  cxmstant  study  are  peculiar  to  them. 

^'It  is  in  the  Fanar  that  we  -discover  the  purest  remains  of  ancient 
literature,"  says  a  modem  writer,  the  Hon.  J.  Douglas;  ''and  the 
patronage  of  its  inhahitants  has  supported  the  few  men  of  genius  who 
have  of  late  appeared  among  the  Greeks.**  Mr.  Conder  says,  '^  that 
among  this  class  (speaking  from  private  information  of  the  highest  re- 
qiectabilitj)  may  be  found  examples  of  every  social  virtue  which  can 
adorn  human  nature;  probity,  hospitality,  strict  honour,  purity  of 
morals,  and  decidedly  the  most  finished  politeness  and  the  highest  tone 
of  manners  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  capitaL  Neither  the  Cas- 
tilian  nor  the  Parisian  presents  a  finer  specimen  of  the  true  gentleman 
ftan  the  Constantinopolitan  Ghreek." 

The  Fanariotes  rose  to  power  in  Turkey,  from  the  absolute  necessity 
imder  which  the  Divan  was  placed  of  employing  them  as  dragomans. 
These  high  ofiBces  led  to  the  still  higher  trust  of  provindal  governments ; 
and  WaDachia  and  Moldavia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  so  little 
analogy  with  the  Turks  that  an  ordinary  pasha  found  it  difficult  to 
nde  tbem,  were  confided  to  the  absolute  sway  of  Fanariotes.  They 
were  thus  made  reig^ng  princes;  and  these  honours  almost  became 
here£tary  in  some  families  (those  of  Soutzo  and  others);  while  they  were 
lecogniaea  as  such  at  foreign  courts,  and  received  the  title  of  *^  Most 
Serene  Highness.'' 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  one  of  the  principal  Fanariotes, 
Prince  Morousi,  was  beheaded,  along  with  the  unfortunate  Gregory, 
Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  others  took  refuge  in  Russia,  where 
ibey  were  received  by  the  government  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
respect  The  princes  Ypsilanti  and  Mavrocordato,  who  were  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  ihem,  came  to  Greece,  and  became  the  mun 
■uppurlers  of  the  cause;  while  the  young  Fanariotes  all  looked  to- 
wazos  free  Greece  as  their  future  country.  They  have  now  altered 
their  views,  however;  and  by  their  ardent  desire  of  seeing  the  Greeks  of 
the  Turkish  Provinces  more  free,  they  have  fostered  the  spirit  of  change 
m  Greece^  which  tends  directly  to  produce  some  riolent  and  sadden 
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mutation  of  the  respective  conditions  of  the  different  portions  of  Ae 
Greek  nation. 

Those  who  have  come  to  Greece  from  Turkey,  as  well  firom  Constan* 
tinople  as  from  the  provinces  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia^  and  EpiruSy  or 
from  the  Greek  islands  still  included  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are 
ohliged  to  remain  there  in  the  mean  time ;  and  cannot  return^  because  the 
Turkish  government  persecutes  those  who  dare  to  cross  the  frt)ntier  after 
having  fought  against  or  left  the  dominions  of  the  sultan.  They  have 
not  only  lost  their  lands,  but  in  many  cases  their  &milies,  and  have  in- 
deed had  occasion  to  lament  their  hard  fate  for  the  last  nineteen  years. 
But  now  a  change  has  arisen  in  the  comparative  fortune  of  the  still 
enslaved  provinces,  and  of  free  Greece,  for  the  citizens  of  the  latter  can 
only  look  forward  to  the  insignificance  of  a  small  and  powerless  state ; 
while  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  may  confidently  anticipate  a 
far  brighter  lot,  although  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  its  consummation. 

No  less  than  seven  different  insurrections  have  taken  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  within  the  last  two  years,  and  five  of  them  were 
r^sed  by  natives  of  the  Turkish  provinces  who  had  entered  the  service 
of  King  Otho.  The  ultimate  object  is  the  extension  of  territory, 
although  the  immediate  motive  assigned  has  always  been  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government ;  and,  of  a  truth,  that  element  of  change,  as  well 
as  the  former,  is  not  wanting  in  Greece. 

Chapter  VII. 

DISCONTENT  OF  THE  GREEKS  OF  EUBOPEAN  TURXXT. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  is  peopled  by  850,000  inhabitants.  It  thus 
contains  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  is  supposed  to 
number  at  least  5,000,000;  and  moreover,  the  population  of  theme  king- 
dom being  far  from  exclusively  Greek,  the  proportion  comes  to  be  even 
still  less.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  numerous  population  of  Greeks  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  of  which  the  Ionian  race,  or  those  of  Asia  Minor,  form 
a  very  considerable  section ;  but  these  are  in  a  totally  different  state  from 
their  fellow-countrymen  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  account  of  their  having 
undergone  a  less  harsh  treatment,  and  passed  through  milder  trials. 
They  are  not  possessed  of  the  same  martial  and  stubborn  character,  and 
have  been  more  easily  subdued;  while  the  less  tractable  spirit  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Greeks  has  kept  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  resistance  and  hosti- 
lity towards  the  Turks.  The  consequence  of  their  yielding  temper  has 
been,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  do  not  suffer  an  equal  degree  of  oppresdon 
horn  the  Turks  with  whom  they  live,  humbly  and  submissively  acknow- 
ledging their  superiority,  and  kissing  the  rod  that  beats  them.  The 
component  parts  of  the  population  do  not  therefore  exist  in  the  same  state 
of  conflict.  They  are  confined  in  Asia  ]!dlnor  to  the  two  great  £uniliei 
of  Greeks  and  Turks,  because  the  Armenians,  although  in  considerable 
numbers,  do  not  form  a  united  body  of  people,  llayahs  like  the  Greeks ; 
the  latter  have  submitted  so  unequivocally  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  are  now  nothing  more  than  the 
lowest  class  of  the  Ottoman  population.  With  the  Armenians,  Chris- 
tianity has  not  created  any  feeling  incompatible  with  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Osmanli ;  and  their  example  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  reacted 
upon  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.    This  statement^  howevery  is  only  appli- 
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cable  to  the  lower  orders  of  Armenians;  for  in  the  large  towns  there  are 
merchants  and  bankers  of  that  race  who  are  well  entitled  to,  and  do  in 
fact  enjoy,  the  respect  of  all  classes.  In  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey 
^  MiOiomniedans  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Christians,  and  the 
minority  is  much  more  easily  kept  in  subordination;  as  the  influence  of 
the  bola  Albanians,  so  powerfully  felt  by  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  is  want- 
iog  in  Asia.  There  the  Rayahs,  both  Armenian  and  Greek,  rest  compa- 
ntively  satisfied  with  their  servile  lot;  and  being  resigned  to  their  helpless 
destiny,  their  nationality  has  disappeared,  and  their  very  lang^ge  is 
ahnost  entirely  superseded  by  the  Turkish.  In  the  great  commercial 
towns,  such  as  Smyrna  and  Broussa,  it  is  true,  the  Greeks  are  in  a  far 
different  condition;  but  there  the  contact  with  civilised  European  nations, 
and  the  activity  of  trade,  have  so  mingled  the  various  castes,  that  the 
feeling  of  social  inequality  hardly  exists.  The  Rayahs  of  the  interior  are 
an  abject  race,  who  console  themselves  for  the  humiliations  of  their  posi* 
tion  by  the  enjoyments  of  a  fertile  soil,  rich  pastures,  and  exuberant  vine* 
yards.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  of  these  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  have 
no  daim  to  the  same  degree  of  commiseration  with  those  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  They  do  not  suffer  so  much,  being  more  sub* 
missive,  and  the  pressure  upon  them  being  from  that  reason  milder  and 
more  endurable ;  and  consequently  their  present  condition  does  not  call 
ao  loudly  for  relief  from  the  great  powers  which  rule  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

The  European  Greeks  are  now  as  much  vilified  as  they  were  extolled 
during  their  War  of  Independence.  The  Turkbh  rule  is  even  asserted  to 
be  more  suited  to  their  nature  than  any  system  of  government  of  their 
own ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  as  Rayahs  wey  are  happier  than 
they  would  be  if  free.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  theme  is  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  who  have  been  emancipated  from 
Turkish  bondage;  for  the  free  citizens  of  the  Greek  kingdom  still  talk  of 
^  the  good  old  time  of  the  Turks"  in  connexion  with  the  taxation  and 
other  civil  institutions  of  their  state  of  independence.  But  this,  be  it  ob- 
Bttved,  is  an  argument  which  only  tells  against  the  kingdom  of  Greece^ 
without  implying  much  in  favour  of  Turkey;  for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  tile  Greek  kingdom  is  misruled,  and  that  the  condition  the  Eu- 
ropean Rayah  mxy  hope  to  attain  is  far  other  than  that  which  the  free 
Greeks  now  possess.  There  are  instances  even  now  of  greater  happiness 
in  Turkey  than  the  peasant  enjoys  in  Greece ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the  Rayah*s  drcum- 
stances.  What  is  wished  for  by  the  Thessalians,  Macedomans,  and  £pi- 
lotes  is,  that  such  a  state  should  be  insured  to  them  all  without  exception; 
and  it  would  not  be  of  much  consequence  to  any  one  but  the  sultan  Yamr 
sel^  whether  it  be  under  him  or  under  a  foreign  prince.  If  it  can  be 
loalised,  therefore,  without  dismemberment  of  t£ie  Turkish  empire,  it  will 
be  io  much  the  more  desirable. 

}«  There  is  an  example  of  tiie  degree  of  prosperity  at  which  tiie  Greeks 
nay  arrive  under  a  mild  governmenti  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
iCnor  ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  haviog  occurred  among  the 
abject  people,  and  under  the  absolute  tyrants  of  that  country ;  but  the 
peasants  in  question  were  Epirote  GreeKs,  and  the  Turk,  under  whom  it 
took  place,  was  ^*  one  among  a  thousand.'*  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Enn^ean  Turkey,  and  especially  of  the  dominions  of  Ali  Pasha,  had 
taken  a  zefrige  from  oppression  m  emigration :  some  of  tiiiem  were,  for 
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ihai  purpose,  attracted  to  Magnesia  in  Asia  Ifinor,  bj  tbe  great  rspa- 
tatioQ  for  justioe  and  hmnanity  which  Cara  Osman  Oglo,  chief  of  that 
country,  had  aeqinied ;  and  tlie j  settled  in  the  plains  watered  hj  the 
rivers  Hennas  and  Caaoas,  and  soon  brought  them  to  a  high  state  of 
oohiYation  and  prosperity ;  thns  renewing  the  peaoefnl  and  happy  rak  of 
ll»  Peigamen^an  longs  in  this  magnificent  country  nnd^  a  Tinlnsh 
pasha. 

The  indostrioos  and,  oonsequentlyy  rich  commanities  of  Thessaly  are 
also  oooTindng  proofs  that  the  Greeks,  imder  circnmstances  whidi  are 
&rociraUe  for  taming  the  natural  resoarces  of  a  coaotiy  to  an  advan- 
tageous aocoant,  do  actually  possess  internal  means  of  attaining  wealth, 
hapfaness,  and  power.  But  in  their  present  condition  these  are  weighed 
down  and  buried  mider  the  superincumbent  mass  of  ignorant  tyvamiy 
and  stupid  persecution  which  form  the  principles  of  Turkish  govern- 
ment. 

The  Greeks  of  the  European  provinces  of  the  empire  consider  their 
happiest  lot  to  be,  when  they  are  suffered  to  vegetate  unnoticed  by  the 
Tixrics.  This  state  of  oblivion  was  enjoyed,  for  instance,  by  the  isands 
of  the  Archipelago  before  the  Revolu^on,  as  they  were  visited  only  once 
a  year  by  the  capitan  pasha  for  the  purposes  of  exaction.  During  the 
lenuiioder  of  the  year,  their  inhaUtants  never  saw  a  Turk :  and  when 
Ae  Rayah  succeeds  in  thus  eluding  observation,  he  considers  hims^ 
fortunate  ;  but  vexations  and  afironts  are  seldom  tardy  in  reaching  him : 
nnn  and  death  hang  over  his  head  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  ;  and  the 
first  opportunity  of  oppresnon  and  exaction  speedily  tenninate  Ins  enjoy- 
aaeot  of  insignificance  and  oblivion.  His  family  is  ittea  cruelly  iU-tiefl^ad, 
and  his  property  is  amerced.  The  slightest  appearance  of  resentment, 
or  evm  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  brings  down  upon  him  the 
most  overwhelming  oppression ;  and  by  prostrate  humility  alone  can  he 
aave  his  fortune  or  domestic  honour  mvm  hrther  injury.  Let  bom  not, 
therefore,  be  condemned  by  Ae  observer  for  dissimulation  and  covraidice ; 
for  these  am  the  only  means  he  dare  resort  to  for  safety,  and  even  some- 
times for  maintaining  fidelity  to  his  religion.  But  v^hen  we  consider 
that  an  act  of  apostacy  to  his  faith  would  place  him  in  the  euknruient  of 
peace,  protection,  and  independence,  let  him  rather  be  extolled  for  Us 
eonstancy. 

It  cannot  be  demed,  at  the  sa^ie  time,  that  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  rarely  iails  to  destroy  any  enthnnastic 
admivation  which  their  unparalleled  and  adventarous  history  may  have 
eaeited  ;  although  it  is,  perhi^  scareely  fiEur  to  place  them  lower  in  tiie 
aoade  of  moralitjr  than  most  other  Eastern  nations,  which,  althongh  more 
or  less  free  from  the  banefol  influence  of  slavery,  are  generally  imboed 
with  rimikr  •characteristics.  Undeniably  the  Greeks  are  a  clever,  lively', 
quick,  and  perspicacious  race,  apt  and  ready  in  the  acquirement  of  arts 
and  sciences,  possessed  of  great  versatility  «f  talent,  and  capable  of  kam- 
ing  foreign  languages  irith  wonderful  facility.  Indeed  it  appears  almost 
ariraonlous  how  Mliterate  men,  such  as  are  met  with  among  the  Gmeks  ia 
Ae  sea-port  towns,  should  be  able  to  acquire  fluency  in  seven  or  eight 
dMrereDt  languages;  and  iastances  ore  equally firequent,  in  the  better 
educated  elames  of  Greeks,  of  their  promptitude  in  nwatering  tiie  difi- 
ealties  of  different  arts.  Among  these  latter,  indeed,  are  to  be  found 
highly  aecompKshed  men,  who  do  eveiytiitng  weU,  and  with  so  much 
apparont  ease  to  themselvea  as  to  prove  how  little  ^/Snt  is  reqniied  to 
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enable  Aem  to  ezceL  Dieir  manners  are  fiudnatxng  in  ilie  extreme^ 
hit  tbere  is  a  tone  of  flattery  in  the  Toice,  and  a  glance  of  insincerity  is 
the  eye,  which  generally  destroys  the  charm  they  would  otherwise  pos- 
sess ;  and  joined  to  their  politeness  is  a  degree  oi  ohseqnionsness,  wmc^ 
bimshes  cordialilgr  and  confidence,  leaving  an  impression  that  their 
emlities  are  not  disinterested.  In  fact,  coretonsness  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  die  Greek,  and  avarice  is  his  greatest  vice  ;  he  delights  in  usury;  and 
generosty,  in  his  estimate,  indicates  a  weak  intellect. 

To  tiie  rich  and  powerful  the  Greeks  are  hospitahle,  and  will  often, 
eren  in  the  middfing  and  inferior  ranks  of  fife,  positiyely  refuse  any  re- 
numeration  from  strangers  who  come  to  thdr  nouses  m  towns  whefe 
there  are  no  inns ;  hut  in  this  there  is  usually  a  lurking  deng^  of  future 
profit,  or  of  thereby  securing  a  friend  where  protection  may  he  required. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hohhouse  observes  on  this  subject,  that  *'  they  are  attentive^ 
and  perform  the  rites  of  hospitafity  with  good-humour  and  pofiteness^ 
dioagh  no  person  can  he  sure  that  a  speech  of  one  of  this  people,  how- 
em  inviting  m  its  beginniug,  will  not  termmate  in  the  horrors  of  a 
peddon  f*  and  in  this  he  forms  a  correct  judgment. 

Nevertheless  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  conclude  that  meanness  and 
liTpocrisy  are  fiulings  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  race,  for  these  are 
always  to  be  found  in  a  higher  degree  where  the  chains  of  slavery  gaM 
the  most ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the  wide  difference  which  exists 
between  the  characteristics  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion, according  as  their  treatment  by  the  Turks  is  more  or  less  favour- 
lUe  to  the  development  of  their  better  qualities.  Fraud  is  the  first 
lesson  whicii  the  rayah  teaches  his  child  ;  and  as  a  trade  or  handicraft  is 
tmgfat  in  other  countries  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  gain  their  liveB- 
bood,  they  are  required  in  Turkey  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
oecessary  art  of  decetring  the  Turks.  Under  such  circumstances,  mh 
diing  else  can  be  looked  for  than  what  exists;  and  a  better  moral 
cbancter  would  be  an  inexplicable  phenomenon  with  the  Gre^s  of  the 
northern  provinces,  as  t2iey  now  stand  in  respect  to  their  masters,  because 
^eiy  stimulus  to  honourable  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
possessions  or  gmning  their  bread,  is  deniea  tiiem.  Let  them  not, 
tberefere,  be  Uamed  for  bowing  to  the  iron  law  of  necessity,  but  let 
tbem  ratJier  be  applauded  because  their  faults  are  not  greater  ;  for  what 
sre  caDed  the  great  vices  of  civilised  nations  are  almost  unknown  among 
ibem:  and  this  is  a  most  significant  fiict,  although  we  must  admit  petty 
peering  and  insincerity  to  be  veiy  frequent,  llie  constant  state  of  fear 
in  which  they  five  produces  habitaal  deceit ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
tkawbacks,  we  Greeks  are  a  nation  emtnentiy  capable  of  improving 
diemselves,  although  now  degenerated,  as  must  be  the  case  witii  every 
people  in  proportion  as  tiiey  are  deprived  of  t^eir  rational  liberty  ana 
pat  rights. 

Ihm  regeneration  must,  bowever,  be  gradual.  ]hfecipitate  measures 
oimot  fail  to  prove  abortive.  The  Greeks  must  be  slowly  and  defiberately 
^ised  from  tne  depths  of  degradation  to  tite  level  of  otiier  nations. 
TW  mast  be  first  drawn  out  m  the  mire  of  slavery,  and  then  they  may 
^  degrees  be  purified  in  the  dear  spring  of  liberal  institutions ;  tar  tm 
cinl  must  first  be  put  a  stop  to,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  conn- 
terscting  influences  which  can  nulfify  the  effects  of  a  benefieial  change. 
1^  the  cause  of  the  &ease  be  removed  in  the  first  instance,  and  tiiea 
Ac  healing  art  may  restore  the  suffering  nation  to  perfect  health.     If  a 
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judicious  and  cautions  measure  of  relief  were  onoe  to  give  tbe  Greeks 
equal  liberty  with  the  Turks,  time  and  their  own  character  would  do  the 
rest.  Were  education  to  enlighten  them,  and  if  religious  tolerance  were 
established,  their  complete  regeneration  would  become  a  necessary  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  fruits  of  knowledge  can  only  be  brought  to  maturity 
by  the  lapse  of  years.  Like  the  oak,  their  growth  is  slow ;  but  when 
full  blown,  their  size  and  strength  are  gigantic.  In  tiie  mean  time^  all 
that  is  wanted  for  the  Greek,  is  the  abolition  of  the  pernicious  rayah 
system,  which  sinks  him  to  the  dust,  and  the  liberty  to  profess  what 
faith  he  pleases ;  indeed,  it  would  be  better  for  him,  that  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  pre-eminence  over  his  present  master  should  be  at  first  withheld, 
and  that  ne  should  not  at  once  be  constituted  the  sole  lord  of  his  soiL 
The  kingdom  of  Greece  has  proved  this ;  for  reform  is  dangerous  when 
it  is  not  progressive,  and  when  its  path  is  not  brightiy  lighted  by  the 
constant  sun  of  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  fickle  lamp  of  human  reason. 
But  if  its  seeds  are  once  sown  by  a  mendly  hand,  time  will  enable  the 
now  unfortunate  Greek  of  European  Turkey  to  reap  its  fruits,  unaided; 
for  it  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  modem 
Greeks  are  susceptible  of  being  raised  by  education  to  the  highest  intel- 
lectual eminence,  by  the  fisict  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  instruction,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

As  soldiers,  the  merits  of  the  Greeks  are  not  denied  by  their  greatest 
detractors.  Their  style  of  war&re  is  peculiar,  and  adapted  only  to  the 
kind  of  country  which  they  inliabit,  but  as  skirmishers  and  irreg^ular 
light  infantry  they  are  incomparable.  Their  liking  to  the  guerilla  life 
has  grown  out  of  the  ancient  organisation  of  the  Byzantine  militia,  or  band 
of  Armatoli.  These  were  principally  recruited  by  Albanians,  but  Greeks 
were  also  enrolled ;  and  when  turbulent  spirits  could  not  easily  brook  the 
insults  to  be  met  with  in  humble  private  life,  they  invariably  had  recourse 
to  this  military  career.  It  often  terminated^  however,  in  the  still  more 
genial  occupations  of  the  Klepht.  The  terms  Armatoli  and  Klepht  have 
been  often  confounded,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  them. 
The  Armatoli  are  a  species  of  road-poHce,  commanded  by  a  hereditaiy 
capitano;  while  the  Klephti,  literally  robbers,  are  the  followers  of  any 
roving  adventurer  who  may  "  take  to  the  hill,"  as  it  is  expressed  by 
themselves.  In  point  of  respectability,  there  is  littie  difference  between 
the  road-g^ard  and  the  highwayman — they  are  both  regarded  as  soldiers; 
and  the  latter  being  generally  superior  in  that  respect,  while  no  stigma 
is  attached  to  the  name  of  rol>ber,  public  opinion  is,  therefore,  in  bis  favour* 
The  Klephti  are,  on  the  contrary,  respected;  and  several  men  of  the 
greatest  celebrity  in  the  country,  such  as  Colocotroni,  Ali  Pasha,  and 
others,  took  pleasure  in  boasting  of  their  having  once  exercised  that 
calling.  These  marauders  have  generally  acted  as  Armatoli;  but  tiie 
loose  discipline  even  of  so  irregular  a  service  is  often  burdensome  to  the 
free  and  ungovernable  temper  of  the  *'  palicaii,"  and  the  commission  of 
misdemeanours  drives  them  to  the  less  compromising  career  of  the  Klephti. 
They  are  hardy  in  the  extreme,  are  able  to  bear  great  fatigue,  and  fire- 
quentiy  go  several  days  without  food.  They  endure  pain  with  fortitude 
and-when  wounded,  if  it  is  not  very  severely,  like  Spartans  they  conceal 
ihe  fact ;  and  many  have  thus  lost  their  lives  by  the  mortification  of  a 
neglected  sabre-cut  or  g^n-shot.  They  have  been  known  to  fight  for 
three  sucoesnve  days  without  eating,  and  watch  all  night  in  the  fear 
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of  a  surprise.  Their  enemy  in  the  aggregate  is  the  Osmanli,  and  in  de- 
tail they  are  ready  to  plunder  any  traveller,  be  he  Greek,  Turk,  Frank, 
or  Jew.  If  no  resistance  is  made,  they  rarely  maltreat  their  prisoners, 
whom  they  keep  until  a  ransom  is  paid ;  but  if  they  have  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  intended  prey  will  show  fight,  and  if  they  see  that  he 
is  well  armed,  they  generally  shoot  him  from  behind  a  tree  or  rock. 
The;^  carry  a  rope  round  their  waists,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  their 
captives ;  and  they  have  the  singular  merit  of  rarely  insulting  or  ill- 
treating  females  on  such  occasions.  Indeed,  a  breach  of  this  moimtain 
code  of  honour  is  always  punished  by  the  ignominious  dismissal  of  the 
offender  from  the  band.  A  late  incident  corroborates  this  redeeming 
trait  in  the  cruelir  of  the  Elepht  laws.  A  young  lady,  the  daughter  or 
one  of  Ali  Pasha  s  secretaries,  who  was  onlycalled  by  his  title  of  Bey- 
ade,  being  the  son  of  the  Fanariote  Prince  Hangeri,  having  eloped  from 
Constantinople  with  his  first  cousin,  with  whom  the  Greek  church  prohi- 
bited his  marriage,  was  taken  by  the  Klephts.  She  was  going  to  Con- 
stantinople under  the  charge  of  an  elderly  priest^  in  order  to  claim  her 
&ther*s  inheritance  after  his  death,  when  she  was  carried  to  the  hills, 
and  a  ransom  demanded  for  her.  Many  months  elapsed  before  the  sum 
oould  be  realised  and  paid,  but  during  the  whole  time  she  was  treated 
irith  the  greatest  attention  and  respect.  Their  amusements,  when  they 
are  not  engaged  in  any  of  their  more  genial  pursuits,  are  those  of  firing  at 
a  mark,  in  which  they  are  very  expert,  and  in  general  all  athletic  games. 
Running  is  of  course  their  most  valuable  accomplishment ;  and  some  of 
them  have  risen  to  high  rank  from  their  excellence  in  this  exercise,  as 
Odysseos  did,  who  was  thence  surnamed  ^'  Lightfoot.*'  Such  a  school 
must  necessarily  produce  first-rate  soldiers. 

The  aptitude  of  the  Greeks  for  trade  is  proved  by  their  success  in 
most  of  tne  commercial  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  revo- 
lution drove  the  Greek  merchants  from  their  peaceful  occupations  at 
home,  noany  of  them  repaired  to  Malti^  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Trieste, 
and  even  as  £Eur  as  Vienna,  Odessa,  and  London.  Possessed  of  little 
capital,  but  endowed  with  frugality,  prudence,  perseverance,  and  a  rare 
degree  of  sagaci^  in  business,  they  have  risen  in  many  cases  to  mercan- 
tile eminence,  while  a  failure  is  almost  unprecedented  among  them.  The 
houses  of  Sina  at  Vienna^  and  Ralli  in  London,  are  instances  of  this. 
At  Athens,  however,  those  who  had  incurred  the  risks  of  traffic  have 
been  less  fortunate,  bttt  the  fiiult  was  not  their  own. 

In  abort,  the  Greek  nation  is  gifted  with  all  the  reqiusites  for  the 
formation  of  a  powerful,  rich,  and  happy  people ;  and  if  the  vices  which 
have  been  generated  by  their  past  vicissitudes  are  slowly  and  carefully 
combated,  wey  will  eventually  be  eradicated.  The  fisiul^  with  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  are  reproached,  certainly  exist  to  some  extent  in  the  mo- 
dem Romaics ;  but  the  total  difference  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
mankind  now,  from  what  it  was  twenty  centuries  ago,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  overcome  their  baneful  influence.  The  Greeks  have  their  apolo- 
gists, as  they  have  their  detractors ;  and  in  these  times,  when  somehow 
people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  judging  for  themselves,  even  when  all  the 
necessary  data  are  provided,  opinions  on  this  subject  are  dictated  by 
these  reporters  of  ezceasive  vooi  at  etil.  Thus,  some  consider  them  to 
be  the  fitiest  race  of  mankind^  while  others,  tn  the  most  summary  manner, 
fronomioe  Aem  to  be  eyexything  that  is  base  and  deapieable :  the  truth. 
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howeyer,  will  be  found  between  these  two  extremes,  not  in  the  usual  way 
of  striking  a  medium^  but  by  admitting  that  the  Greeks  are  nothing  that 
is  very  good  for  the  present,  although  they  possess  ereiy  fiaculty  for  be- 
coming so  in  future. 

The  aspersions  cast  on  them  by  hasty  travellers  can  neither  be  con- 
scientiously denied  nor  successfully  refuted  ;  but  they  are  elicited  by 
the  unhappy  position  of  the  people^  and  their  causes  will  disappear  under 
better  circumstances.  Those  who  know  the  Greeks  more  intimately 
admit  the  present  evil,  but  expect  the  future  good.  Their  fEulings  are 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  their  history,  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  because  vanquished  nations  have  usually 
become  incorporated  with  their  invades,  whereas  the  Greeks  have  re- 
mained distinct  from  their  masters,  in  manners,  character,  and  language, 
having  been  stigmatised  by  the  almost  indelible  stain  of  abject  slavery : — 
their  regeneration  is  possible,  because  the  analysis  of  the  moral  state  of 
the  people  brings  to  light  the  existence  of  bases  whereon  to  found  it. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  effect  it  by  a  gradual  and  cautious  process. 

In  these  speculations  the  inhabitants  of  free  Greece  are  not  taken  under 
consideration,  on  account  of  their  number  being  only  a  diminutlTe  portion 
of  the  Greek  nation  ;  and  the  preceding  remarks  are  applicable  only  to 
the  Greek  and  Albanian  population  of  European  Turkey.  Civil  and 
religious  equality  with  the  Tiuks  is  what  is  wanted ;  that  is,  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  rayahs,  and  the  establishment  of  religious  tolerance. 
^iany  Mahommedan  Albanians  will  then  become  Christians ;  and  the 
energy  of  character  which  they  possess,  together  with  the  Greeks,  will  soon 
place  them  on  a  level  at  least,  if  not  on  a  higher  footing  than  the  Turkish 
population.  But  England  has  endeavoured  latterly  to  influence  the 
Turkish  policy  in  a  different  sense,  and  has  founded  ,her  own  theory  on 
a  mistaken  basis,  which  is  the  belief  in  social  improvement  without  con- 
version. No  effort  has  therefore  been  made  to  encourage  a  real  and 
virtual  liberty  of  religious  £uth  ^  and  the  reaction  of  Mahommedanism  on 
the  civil  and  material  interests  of  the  population  is  still  in  operation.  Its 
consequences  are  a  total  incongruity  of  the  moral  and  political  conditions 
of  the  different  races  which  are  thus  thrown  together ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  excitement  which  pervades  every  country  in  Europe,  tlie  dis- 
content of  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  displays  itself  in  a  manner  foreboding 
an  impending  crisis. 
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A  HEBBiE,  merrie  mominge. 
Was  Thursdaye  first  of  Mays, 

When  sailed  y«  galley  Isabelle 
All  for  Gibraltar  baye. 

I'aTewell,  farewell,  my  bonnie  baiqne, 

Farewell,  my  merrie  men; 
Light  hearts  and  heavye  purses  bringe 

When  you  return  tcom  Spayne. 

Onien  spake  ye  stordie  dupper,— 
*^ Belay  that!  my  merrie  men; 

'*  In  Studland  Baye  well  lye  this  daye, 
'<  And  sayle  to-nighte  at  ten." 


**  Nay,"  quoth  -an  aged  saylor, 
*^  Nay,  captayne,  staye  not  here, 

'*  But  Ictt  us  bee  nine  leagues  at  sea 
"  Ere  Friday's  dawn  appear." 

"  Now  who  is  hee  thus  answers  mee, 
"  Or  dares  my  will  gainsay? 

"  A  curse  on  you  and  Friday  too; 
^  I  wBl  lye  here  to-daye." 

In  Studland  Biye  thai  daye  they  Uk^, 
FnU  siowlie  passed  y*  times 

And  hour   by  hour,  6om  Brownsea 
tower, 
They  heard  the  soUemne  chime* 
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Tbej  beard  the  chime  of  midnighte, 

And  speedilye  they  spy'd 
Their  sturdie  skipper's  snallopp 

Came  plashing  down  the  tyde. 

**Make  sayle,  make  sayle,  mj  menie 
men, 
''And  heaye  her  short  a-peak! 
*Biik  who  stands  here,  and  quakes  ibr 
£Bar? 
''Speak,    man!   what   ayles   thee? 
speak!** 

*'Nay,  chide  not,  gallant  captayne, 

'*  I  shudder  not  for  frighte; 
"  Bat  none  of  mee  will  sayle  with  thee 
"  On  this  ill-omen'd  night." 

'^ Now  cnrses  on  thy  hoarie  pate; 

**  No  mutineers  for  mee — 
**Gome  aft,  come  aft,  my  merrie  men, 

"And  heave  him  in  the  sea." 

They  watched  ye  old  man  swimminge 
A  cabel's  lengthe  or  twayne, 

They  saw  his  white  hair  streaminge, 
Ajid  they  saw  him  ne'er  agayne. 

The  old  man  stretched  out  holdlie, 
And  the  old  man's  aim  was  stronge; 

But  y«  tide  was  ebUnge  swiftlie, 
And  the  way  was  wearie  longe. 

Just  then  a  soft  northwest  wind 

Came  tripping  o'er  y«  sea. 
We  saw  them  fill  and  bear  awaye, 

That  sad  shippe's  compagnie. 

We  saw  them  slowlle  steeringe 

For  gloomie  Finisterre: 
We  watched  that  strange,  strange  gallie 

With  many  a  wistful  prayer. 

We  saw  her  sink  her  topsayles, 
And  our  hearts  rnxsgave  us  sore. 

That  mortal  eye  would  ne*er  descry 
That  ghostlie  gallie  more. 

Then  gloomilye  and  slowlye, 

Like  some  nnluckie  sprite. 
Out  steered  the  galley  Isabelle 

On  that  ili-omen'd  nighte. 

They  saw  the  moonbeam  glancing 
On  Darleston's  rockie  shore; 

They  heard  on  dark  Sanct  Albania 
lie  sullen  billows  roar. 

They  saw  on  craggie  Portland 
The  beacons  Hashinge  twajrne; 

They  saw  the  metrie  mominge, 
And  their  hearts  grew  liglu  agayne. 


Oh,  merrie  breaks  the  mominge 
O'eryo  billows  bounding  brighte; 

And  merrilie  the  moonbeams 
Dance  o'er  the  wares  by  nighte. 

And  merrilie  and  cheerilie. 
Like  a  village  queene  in  Maye, 

The  gallant  galley  Isabelle 
Went  dancing  on  her  waye. 


On  board  a  statelie  Bristol  shipp 

In  etormie  Biscaye  Baye, 
One  tiight  we  heard  strange  muaique 

As  all  becalmed  we  laye. 

We  heard  strange  songes  and  laughter. 
And  ghostlie  sounds  of  glee. 

Our  captajme  crossed  himMlf  and  sayd, 
"  There's  mischief  on  the  sea." 

Uprose  y«  midnight  moonbeam, 

And  close  beneath  our  lee 
There  lay  the  gtdley  Isabelle 

Slow  rolinge  on  ye  sea. 

We  hailed  her  twice, we  hailed  herthnoe^ 
We  hailed  both  cleare  and  stronge; 

But  little  heard  or  heeded  they, 
So  loud  their  laugh  and  songe. 

'*  Now  shipp  ahoy !  Now  shipp  ahoy  1 1 
How  long  bee  ye  from  porte?** 

Then  sudden  ceased  their  laughter, 
And  hushed  was  all  their  sporte. 

We  heard  ye  tiller  creakinge, 

So  silent  now  were  they; 
We  heard  them  sofUie  speaking 

Of  that  ill-omened  day. 

At  length  outspake  their  captayne, 
"  We  sayled  on  Friday  week." 

No  more  sayd  bee,  nor  asked  wee. 
So  saddlie  he  did  speake. 

And  wearille,  oh,  wearilie, 
For  a  twelvemonth  and  a  daye. 

That  capta3me's  bonnie  sweetheart 
Did  nightlye  watch  and  pray. 

And  oft  by  daye  in  Studland  Baye 
Her  woe- worn  form  was  seen; 

And  oft  by  ni^te  on  Darlston  Heighte 
Her  white  robe's  glist'ning  sheen. 

And  oft  with  fear,  what  time  we  hear 

Saint  Alban's  billows  roar, 
We  praye  fbr  her  whose  grave  lies 
there, 

On  Darleston's  rockie  shoie. 


(    17«    ) 


SUPERNATURAL  STORIES. 

The  Impossible  is  often  only  an  unknown  point  in  the  future.  That 
which  we  deem  an  impossibility  in  the  present  day  may  become  even  in  a 
short  time  a  fiEuniliar  fact.  We  know  that  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  travelling  to  it  by  steam,  were  each  in  their  turn  declared 
impossibilities,  and  yet  are  now  familiar  things.  As  it  is  with  the  physical, 
so  it  is  in  the  moral  world.  A  material  philosophy  keeps  physiological 
discoveries  in  correlation  with  mental  phenomena ;  yet  but  a  short  time 
ago,  all  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  mind  and  matter  were  deemed 
impossible  ana  hopeless.  Consciousness,  it  is  now  admitted,  implies  a 
brain,  and  nervous  [system;  that  nervous  system  being  divided  into  parts 
—centres  of  fonction  and  threads  of  communication,  such  also  imply 
diversity  of  influence.  Nerves  of  voluntary,  nerves  of  organic  life  were 
gradually  disentangled  from  those  which  connect  us  Math  an  external  life ; 
and  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  were  distinguished  from  nerves  of 
sensation.  The  nerves  belonging  to  special  senses  were  detected  ;  and 
the  sense  of  taste  was  discovered  to  be  in  the  same  category  as  those  of 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing.  The  law,  that  size  and  amount  of  nervous 
tissue  constitutes  a  direct  element  of  functional  power,  became  at  the 
same  time  generally  recognised.  The  brain,  or  encephalon,  was  re- 
cognised in  man,  not  only  to  be  the  greatest  nervous  centre,  but  also  the 
organ  of  the  mental  faculties.  Whether  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
performed  as  a  whole  or  by  separate  parts,  is  not  of  much  importance  to 
the  object  we  have  in  view.  The  distinctness  of  the  external  senses,  and 
separateness  of  their  organs — the  comparative  independence  of  the 
sentient,  voluntary,  and  excito-motory  .system,  would  tend  to  show  that 
action  in  this  great  centre  is  complex,  not  simple.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  phrenological  system ;  and  the  supporters  of  that  system  argfue  with 
much  plausibility,  that  mental  differences  being  innate,  no  general  agree- 
ment could  ever  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  constitute  fundamental  or  pri- 
mitive faculties  of  the  mind,  so  long  as  mental  phenomena  were  studied 
apart  from  organisation.  From  that  moment,  psychology  and  phy^ology, 
marching  hand  in  hand,  left  metaphysics  at  a  remote  distance.  It  was 
the  light  of  modem  civilisation  succeeding  to  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
i^es. 

Power  and  energy  being  associated  with  the  existence  of  a  consider* 
^ble  quantity  of  cerebral  structure  in  particular  regions,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself,  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  inquired  into,  as  to  how 
far  that  power  is  like  the  function  itself,  independent  and  inherent 
The  intimate  relations  of  assimilation  with  circulation,  of  nutrition  and 
of  functional  power,  and  the  harmony  and  mutual  dependence  in  the 
higher  animals  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  forbid  us  to 
expect  perfect  independence  or  functional  power  innerent  in  any  one 
centre  independent  of  the  other  ordinary  phenomena  of  life;  but  still 
this  is  sul^ect  to  a  certain  modification,  more  marked  in  the  lower 
animals,  less  so  in  a  higher  g^rade.  The  vitality  of  parts  of  a  worm  or  eel  is 
well  known.  Fowls,  both  cocks  and  ducks,  have,  when  decapitated,  been 
known  to  preserve  so  much  exdto-motive  power  as  to  run  a  distance.  But 
in  man  the  separation  of  one  part  from  another  entails  almost  instant 
death ;  that  is  to  say,  loss  of  sentient  and  motory  power.  Bat  even  this  has 
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fliiglit  exceptions  ;  motory  powers  of  a  very  marked  character  have  been 
seen  in  cases  of  death  nom  Asiatic  cholera^  and  manifestations  of  sen- 
sibility after  death  are  npon  record. 

The  gradoai  death  of  the  extremities  previous  to  general  dissolution^ 
Ae  mental  faculties  remaining  almost  unimpaired,  has  come  under  the 
observatioD  of  most  people.  The  possible  existence  of  sensibility  in  the 
bnun  itself  after  the  loss  of  life  in  the  whole  of  the  trunk,  as  by  its  actual 
separation  firom  the  body,  is  a  more  delicate  question.  It  is  one  also 
that  involves  inquiries  of  a  philanthropic  character.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  comparative  certainty  and  least  painful  modes  of  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  society  by  the  infliction  of  death.  The  immense 
volume  of  blood  flowing  firom  the  trunk  to  the  brain,  and  returning  by 
other  capacious  vessels,  and  the  great  nervous  relations  existing  between 
head  and  trunk,  attest  that  decapitation  must  inevitably  be  followed  by 
almost  instantaneous  loss  of  sensation  to  both  head  and  trunk,  and  that  it 
is  i^n  the  whole  as  merciful  a  mode  of  putting  to  death  as  any  other 
that  b  accompanied  by  an  act  of  violence.  But  as  the  act  is  performed  by 
the  guillotine,  it  is  so  instantaneous  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
ihe  brain  may  be  cognisant  for  the  briefest  space  of  time  of  its  removal 
from  the  body :  under  particular  circumstances,  where  there  has  been 
great  self-collection,  and  the  shock  has  not  produced  confusion  of  ideas, 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  brain  reasoning  upon  the  circumstance  with 
a  most  distressing  pertinacity,  which  would,  however,  very  soon  be  cut 
short  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Suppose,  then,  another  case  in  which  the  loss 
of  blood  was  stopped  by  either  accidental  or  intentional  means;  and  it  is 
not  out  of  the  range  of  possibility,  that  the  consciousness  of  decapitation 
may  be  so  prolonged  as  to  allow  even  of  time  to  communicate  to  the 
external  countenance  some  expresson  of  that  which  is  for  such  few 
short  and  last  moments — ^moments  of  supreme  interest — going  on  in  the 
mmd.  All  have  heard  of  the  whole  life-record  of  ideas,  which  are  hurried 
together  in  the  few  last  moments  of  a  drowning  man ;  most  have  witnessed 
ihe  supernatural  lighting  up  of  the  mind  of  the  dying  young  and  innocent. 
What  may  not  be  the  intensity  of  the  last  lightning-like  impressions  of 
the  victims  of  violence,  or  the  sacrifices  of  society — oflben,  possibly,  in  its 
kws  more  vindictive  than  He  who  judges  more  by  men's  hearts  than 
men's  actions ! 

But  passing  over  this  digression,  we  must  quote  an  instance  firom  one 
who,  though  a  writer  of  fiction,  has,  from  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy,  made 
a  particular,  and  in  many  instances  a  very  successful  study  of  crune  and 
punishment,  in  connexion  with  the  more  obscure  and  of^utimes  mysterious 
phenomena  which  are  attendant  upon  both  ;  in  which  the  possibility 
of  consciousness  afber  decapitation  was  accidentally  and  curiously  illus- 
trated. 

The  plaster-quarries  of  Montmartre  are  more  familiar  to  English 
mtors  in  Paris  than  are  the  stone-quarries  of  the  plain  of  Montrouge,  to 
the  south  of  the  metropolis.  Yet  these  latter  quarries  are  very  extensive^ 
and  form  a  continuation  of  those  well-known  catacombs  from  which  old 
Paris  was  built  The  population  which  inhabits  these  subterranean  g^- 
leries  has  a  peculiar  character  of  gloomy  ferocity.  It  seldom  happens 
that  there  are  riots  in  the  capital,  in  which  the  quarrymen  of  Montrouge 
sie  not  concerned.  M.  de  Laxnartine  relates,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,**  how  he  availed  himself  of  the  combativeness  of  these 
Od.— VOL.  Lzxxyn.  ko.  ccczlyi.  o 
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dweUen  in  sabtenanean  paasages,  to  strengiheii  the  hands  of  the  Fro- 
▼idonal  Goyemment. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  relates  the  following  story  of  one  of  these 
qnanymen.  He  was  shootibg  one  day  on  the  plain  of  Montrouge,  when 
he  turned  off  for  refireshment  to  the  yillage  of  Fontenay. 

It  was  striking  one  o*clock  (he  relates)  when  I  reached  the  first  hooses  of  die 
Tillage.  I  followed  a  wall  that  enclosed  a  property  of  some  pretensions,  and  had 
arrived  where  the  Boe  de  Diane  terminates  in  the  Grande  Bue,  when  I  saw 
coming  towards  me,  firom  the  direction  of  the  church,  a  man  with  so  sinister  an 
aspect,  that  I  stopped  short  and  instinctirelj  cocked  hoth  harrels  of  my  fowling- 
piece. 

Bat,  pale,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  his  ejnea  starting  ovt  of  thdr  orhits,  his 
clothes  in  disorder,  and  his  hands  hathed  in  gore,  the  man  passed  hj  without 
noticing  me.  His  look  was  fixed.  His  progress  was  like  that  of  an  object  car- 
ried away  by  its  own  gravity  along  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  yet  his  laboured 
breathing  spoke  more  of  dread  than  fatigue. 

The  man  turned  oat  of  the  Grande  Bue  into  that  of  Diane,  and  honied 
towards  the  door  of  that  residence  along  the  walls  of  which  I  had  been  walking 
for  the  last  few  minutes.  The  man  stretched  forth  his  hand  some  time  before  be 
could  reach  the  ben-pull,  which,  when  he  succeeded  in  grasping  it,  he  agitated 
violently;  and  this  accomplished,  he  sat  himself  down  upon  one  of  the  two  corner 
stones  which  served  as  advance  works  to  the  gate.  Once  seated,  he  remained 
motionless,  his  arms  hanging  down,  Ms  head  resting  upon  his  breast. 

I  retraced  my  steps,  so  certain  did  I  feel  that  ibis  man  had  been  the  prindpsl 
actor  in  some  unknown  and  terrible  drama. 

.  Behind  him,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  were  several  other  individusla 
upon  whom  he  had  no  doubt  produced  the  same  effect  as  upon  myself^  and  who 
had  come  out  of  their  houses  to  gaae  upon  him  with  a  surprise  sinular  to  what  I 
experienced  myself. 

A  woman  of  about  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age  answered  the  bell  by  open- 
hig  a  little  door  cut  in  the  panel  of  the  gate. 

^  What,  is  it  you,  Jacquemin?"  she  said;  *^  What  are  yon  domg  there?** 

*'Is  Monsieur  the  mayor  at  home?"  inquired  the  man,  whom  she  thus  addressed, 
in  a  muffled  voice. 

"Yes.** 

**  Well,  then,  Mother  Antoine,  go  and  tell  him  that  I  have  killed  my  wife,  aad 
I  am  come  to  give  myself  up.** 

Mother  Antoine  uttered  a  shriek,  which  was  echoed  by  two  or  three  other  per- 
sons who  had  approached  sufficiently  near  to  hear  this  terrible  avowaJL  I  myself 
took  a  step  in  a  retrograde  direction,  and  feeling  a  lime-tree  behind  me,  leant 
back  against  it.  As  to  the  murderer,  he  had  slipped  from  the  stone  down  upon 
the  ground,  as  all  strength  had  left  him  after  having  pronounoed  the  filial 
wor£. 

Mother  Antoine  had,  in  the  mean  time,  disappeared,  leaving  the  little  door  open; 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  gone  to  fulfil  her  commission  and  bring  the  mayor; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  about  five  minutes  the  fanctionary  made  his  appearance, 
accompanied  by  two  other  persons. 

"•  Jacquemin,**  said  the  mayor  to  the  quarryman,  ^  I  hope  Mother  Antoine  is 
gone  mad;  she  has  come  to  tell  me  that  your  wife  is  dead,  and  that  you  accuse 
yourself  with  having  murdered  her." 

*' It  is  too  true.  Monsieur  the  mayor,"  replied  Jacquemin,  "  and  I  wish  to  be 
tried  as  soon  as  possible." 

''Come,  you  are  mad  I"  said  the  mayor. 

*'  Look  at  my  hands,**  answered  the  man. 

And  he  held  out  his  two  brawny  arms»  the  left  covered  with  blood  up  to  the 
wrist,  the  right  up  to  the  elbow. 

The  two  asdstants  approached  the  qnanyman,  and  had  some  difficulty 
in  lifting  him  up,  so  mat  was  hoth  his  moral  and  physical  prostration. 
The  commissary  of  pcnice  and  a  surgeon  were  sent  ror ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  that  uie  examination  should  he  proceeded  with  in  the  quany- 
man*a  abode,  the  latter  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  feelings  of 
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terror  and  horror.  He  begged  to  be  taken  at  once  to  prison.  ^  Go  to 
the  house,"  he  said ;  ^  you  wiH  find  the  body  in  the  cellar,  and  near  it,  in 
t  sack  full  of  plaster,  the  head  ;  but  oh,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  oblige  me 
to  see  it !  Had  I  known  I  was  to  have  been  taken  back  to  it,  I  wouldhave 
killed  myadf/'  It  is  almost  mmecessary  to  saj  hov  much  these  strange 
expressions  increased  the  cnriosity  of  all  who  were  present ;  and  our 
author  followed  the  others  to  the  house  where  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  where,  aiter  actually  seeing,  as  the  quarryman  had  described, 
the  body  swimming  in  a  pool  of  blood,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  stock 
upright  in  an  open  sack  of  plaster,  the  following  examination  of  the 
self-accused  took  place. 

^  You  acknowledge  younelf  to  be  the  author  of  this  crime?'' 


^  Relate  to  us  the  causea*  Hmo,  which  led  you  to  oonunit  so  heinous  an  oflieiioe^ 
nd  the  etrcDmstanoes  attendant  upon  its  commission.''^ 

**The  causes  which  made  me  do  it — that  is  useless,"  answered  Jacquemin; 
"they  are  secrets  that  will  remam  with  me  and  her  who  lies  there." 

**  But  there  is  no  effect  without  cause." 

*^  The  cause,  I  tell  3ron,  yon  shall  not  know.  As  to  the  circumstances,  I  wiH 
tdate  them  to  you.  You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  people  liTO 
hdow  gronnd  as  we  do,  working  in  the  dark,  that  when  we  think  we  luiYe  a  grief 
«e  allow  it  to  eat  into  the  depths  d  the  heart,  and  thus  bad  ideas  suggest  them- 
idyes." 

'*OhI  ohf*  interrupted  the  comnussary  of  police,  "you  acknowledge  premedi- 
tation, then?" 

*^  What  if  I  acknowledge  ereiything;  is  not  that  enough?" 

''Oh  yea,  go  on." 

''Well!  the  bad  idea  that  came  to  me  was  to  kill  Jeanne.  My  thoughts  were 
filled  with  it  for  upwards  of  a  month ;  the  heart  opposed  itself  to  the  head,  but  at 
kit  a  word  that  escaped  from  a  fellow-labourer  decoded  me." 

"What  was  the  wcwd?" 

**  Oh,  that  is  among  the  matters  which  do  not  concern  you.  This  morning  I  said 
to  Jeanne,  *  I  shan't  go  out  to  work  to-day;  I  wish  to  amuse  myself  as  if  it  was  a 
holiday,  and  I  shidl  go  and  play  at  bowls  with  some  companions.  Mind  you 
bare  the  dinner  ready  at  the  proper  hour.' 

•**But— * 

"'Come,  now,  no  obserrations;  the  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  do  you  hear?' 

"  'Very  well,'  said  Jeanne,  and  she  went  out  to  fetch  the  material  for  the  daily 
■OQp.  IJuriDg  her  absence,  instead  of  going  away  to  play  at  bowls,  I  took  the 
swwd  which  you  found  in  the  cellar  and  sharpened  it  on  the  back  step.  I  then 
vent  down  into  the  cellar  and  hid  myself  behind  a  barrel;  and  in  doing  so  I  said, 
*8hemust  come  down  into  the  cellar  for  the  wine:  when  she  does  so  we  will  see.' 
And  then  a  roice  repeated  in  me  and  around  me  the  word  which  the  quairyman 
bad  uttered  the  day  before." 

"But  come,  do  tell  us  what  this  word  was,"  repeated  the  commissary. 

"  Useiesa.  I  haye  already  said  you  will  never  know  it.  After  waiting  some 
tinie  I  heard  steps  approaching.  I  saw  a  tremulous  light,  then  the  lower  part  of 
a  dress,  then  the  body,  and  next  the  head.  I  could  see  her  head  well,  for  she  held 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  and  I  repeated  to  myself  the  word  my  fellow-workman 
had  cast  in  my  teeth.  AH  this  time  she  kept  getting  nearer.  Word  of  honourl 
one  would  have  thought  that  she  doubted  that  some  erU  awaited  her,  for  she  was 
^ghtenedy  and  lool^  about  her,  but  I  remained  quiet  behind  the  cask.  She 
then  went  down  on  her  knees  before  the  cask,  put  the  bottle  to  the  cock,  and 
tamed  it.  1^  on  my  part,  got  up.  You  understand,  she  was  on  her  knees;  the 
iK>ise  made  hy  the  wine  pouring  into  the  bottle  preyented  her  hearing  any  slight 
noise,— but  I  made  none.  She  was  on  her  knees  like  a  guil^  one,  like  a  con- 
demned GriminaL  I  Itfted  up  the  sword,  and — I  do  not  know  if  she  eren  uttered 
a  shriek,  but  the  head  rolled  away  from  the  body.  At  that  time  I  did  not  wish  to 
die;  I  intended  to  make  my  escape.  My  idea  was  to  make  a  hole  in  the  cellar 
and  to  buiy  her.  I  rushed  upon  the  head,  which  relied  on  its  side,  while  the  bo<^ 
vaa  agitated  by  convulsiye  moyements  on  the  other.    I  had  a  sack  of  plaster  all 
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ready  to  hide  the  blood,  and  I  took  the  head  and  placed  it  at  once  in  the  plaster. 
I  had  scarcely  withdrawn  my  hand  when — ^perhaps  it  was  an  haUacination— bat  I 
fimcied  that  the  h«id  was  alive.  The  eyes  were  wide  open:  I  could  see  them  weO, 
for  the  candle  was  on  the  barrel;  and  iJien  the  lips— the  lips  began  to  move;  and 
as  they  moved  the  lips  said  to  me,  *  Wretch !  I  was  innocent!' " 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  this  statement  had  upon  others,  bnt  as  to  myself 
(says  the  narrator)  a  cold  perspiration  bedewed  my  forehead. 

**  Ahl  that  is  too  good!"  ezcLumed  the  doctor;  **  The  eyes  looked  at  yon?  The 
lips  spoke  to  yon?" 

'*  listen,  doctor:  as  you  are  a  philosopher,  yoa  believe  in  nothing  that  is  super- 
natural, but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  head  which  you  see  there  said  to  me, '  Wretch! 
I  was  innocent !'  And  the  proof  that  it  said  so  to  me  is,  that  instead  of  oideavonr- 
ing  to  escape,  I  went  at  once  to  the  mayor's  to  give  myself  up,** 

*'  Examine  the  head,  doctor,"  said  the  commisssiy  of  polioe. 

<*  When  I  am  gone,  M.  Rob^  when  I  am  gone!"  ezc^med  Jacquemin. 

**  What!  are  you  frightened  that  it  should  speak  again,  stupid?"  said  the  doctor, 
80  he  took  the  light  and  approached  the  sack  of  plsster. 

**  M.  Ledru!"  exclaimed  Jacquemin,  <*in  Uie  name  of  Heaven,  let  me  be  taken 
away  to  prison.    I  beg  of  you!  I  pray  you!" 

**  Messieurs,"  said  the  mayor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  motioned  to  the  doctor  to 
wait  a  moment,  **  you  have  nothing  more  to  ask  the  accused;  he  may  be  removed." 

**  Thank  you--thank  you!"  exclaimed  the  miserable  man,  as  he  dragged  the 
two  gendarmes  with  almost  superhuman  strength  up  the  staircase.  Tluit  man 
gone,  the  drama  went  with  him.  There  remained  nothing  in  the  cellar  but  two 
things  hideous  to  contemplate:  a  body  without  a  head,  and  a  head  without  a  body. 

The  case  here  related  is  an  extreme  one.  It  is  possible  to  believe  that 
the  blood,  arrested  in  its  descent  by  the  phister,  gave  to  the  head  a 
moment  of  life  and  energy  which  may  possibly  have  lent  to  it  sufficient 
power  to  communicate  to  it  expression ;  but  the  speaking  must  be  laid  to 
the  hallucination  of  awakened  conscience  and  pity  on  the  part  of  the 
murderer,  for  the  presence  of  the  lungs  would  have  been  necessary  to 
produce  the  emission  of  a  whole  sentence,  like  that  which  the  murderer 
ima^ned  himself  to  have  heard.  Our  author,  who,  we  have  before 
said,  has  consulted  learned  authorities  for  explanations  of  events  of  a 
supposed  supernatural  character,  quotes  the  celebrated  anatomist  Som- 
mering,  and  the  assertions  of  Alcher,  and  of  Dr.  Sue,  in  favour  of  sen- 
sibility after  decapitation.  The  great  physiologist  Haller  also  relates,  in 
his  ^'  Elemens  de  Physique,"  t.  iv.  p.  36,  that  a  decapitated  head  opened 
its  eyes  and  looked  at  him  obliquely,  because  he  had  touched  the  spinal 
marrow  with  the  point  of  his  finger.  Weycard  also  relates  in  his  *'  Arts 
Philosophiques,"  p.  221,  that  he  has  seen  the  lips  move  of  a  head  which 
had  just  been  cut  off.  Our  author  also  quotes  Sommering  as  arguing 
the  possibility  of  heads  speakiug.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  Several 
doctors,  my  colleagues,  have  assured  me  that  they  have  seen  a  head 
separated  from  the  body  g^nd  its  teeth  with  agony ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  air  still  circulated  in  the  organs  of  the  wnce^  heads 
would  speah.**  Not  impossible ;  but  in  admitting  the  possibility  of 
decapitated  heads  having  actually  spoken,  M.  Dumas  is  going  altogether 
in  advance  of  the  position  laid  down  by  the  disting^hed  anatomist 

A  more  curious  case  of  sensibility  of  the  head  after  death  is  an  his- 
torical record  in  connexion  with  the  last  moments  of  the  celebrated 
Charlotte  Gorday.  M.  Dumas  g^ves  the  following  version  of  this  tra- 
dition of  modem  times,  as  related  to  him  by  an  eye-witness  :^- 

When  the  cart  which  conveyed  the  convict  girl  to  the  scaffold  drew  uji,  Char- 
lotte jumped  down,  without  allowing  any  one  to  assist  her;  and  she  ascended  the 
steps  of  tiie  guillotine,  which  had  beeoi  rendered  slippery  hv  rain  that  had  fallen 
the  same  morning,  as  quickly  as  a  long  red  shift  in  which  she  was  envebped,  and 
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the  pinioning  of  her  armB  behind  her,  ironld  permit  her  to  da  When  ahe  felt  the 
hand  of  the  ezecationer  placed  on  her  shoulder  to  remoTO  the  kerchief  fixnn 
her  neck,  ahe  tnmed  pale  for  a  moment,  but  a  second  afterwards  a  smile  came  to 
gire  the  lie  to  that  pflllor ;  and  to  ayoid  the  indignity  of  being  tied  to  the  infamous 
pisnk,  she,  with  a  sublime  and  almost  joyous  effort,  passed  her  head  through  the 
iudeotts  aperture.  The  knife  came  down,  and  the  head  separated  from  the  body 
iell  upon  the  jdatform  and  rebounded.  It  was  then  that  one  of  the  assistants  to 
the  executioner,  Legros  by  name,  seized  that  head  by  the  hair,  and  out  of  vile 
adulation  to  the  populace,  gave  it  a  blow.  At  this  blow  the  whole  finoe  reddened — 
not  the  cheek  alone  which  reoeiyed  the  blow,  but  the  two  cheeks,  and  that  with 
an  equal  glow;  for  sentiment  still  dwelt  in  that  head,  and  it  felt  indignant  at  a 
treatment  which  was  not  included  in  the  punishment  awarded. 

ETery  system,  it  may  be  observed,  is  founded  upon  conyiction,  and 
that  conviction  is  based  upon  facts  more  or  less  authenticated.  The  at- 
tempts made  by  ihe  sceptical  to  explain  away  as  hallucinations  the  reali- 
ties of  individual  experience,  because  the  facts  themselves  do  not  carry 
conviction  simply  as  recorded  by  others,  are  always  legitimate  where 
there  are  many  obvious  sources  of  error,  or  where  the  will  to  admit  the 
truth  of  some  popular  superstitions  or  mysteries  of  a  rarer  description  is 
over  taxed.  Few,  for  example,  will  be  ready  to  give  entire  credence  to 
the  stozy  of  the  worthy  Vicar  of  £tampes,  in  which  he  details  a  wondrous 
act  of  sensibility  on  tne  part  of  a  hanged  man.  The  vicar  in  question, 
devoted  to  the  church  at  an  early  age,  had  received  from  his  mother  a 
medal  consecrated  at  the  shrine  of  Noire  Dame  de  Liesse,  To  the  pos- 
session of  this  gift  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  an  unusual  amount 
of  piety,  for  which  he  had  gained  credit,  not  only  with  the  laity,  but  even 
amon?  his  ecclesiastical  coUeagues.  At  the  period  when  this  holy  man 
flourisned,  Etampes  and  its  environs  were  continually  put  under  contri- 
bution by  a  daring  successor  of  the  Cartouches  and  the  Mandrins,  one 
ArtifftiUe;  whose  wife,  living  in  the  Etampes,  was  on  the  contrary  a  model 
of  propriety,  and  who  spent  her  days  praying  for  the  conversion  of  her 
husband. 

It  happened  that  one  evening,  exhausted  by  his  labours,  the  holy  man 
feD  asleep  in  his  confessional,  and  was  awoke  at  midnight  by  unusual 
sounds  in  the  church.  When  sufficiently  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  por- 
tion, he  was  enabled  to  discern  that  the  noise  he  had  heard  came  from  a 
nan  who  was  busy  striking  a  light  close  by  the  choir.  He  was  a  man  of 
moderate  height,  carrying  in  his  waistlMuid  two  pistols  and  a  dagger; 
and,  casting  at  once  a  threatening  and  searching  glance  around,  he  pre- 
pared, his  candle  being  lighted,  to  force  open  tiie  tabernacle.  This  he 
soon  accomplished,  and  he  drew  fordi,  first  the  holy  pyx,  a  magnificent 
cup  of  old  silver  chiselled  in  tiie  time  of  Heniy  11.;  and  next  a  massive 
chalice,  which  had  been  given  to  the  town  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette ; 
and,  lastly,  two  crystal  botties.  He  then  shut  tiie  tabernacle,  and  drew 
from  beneath  the  altar  a  Notre  Dame  in  wax,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  and  the  dress  embroidered  with  precious  stones. 

Being  determined  that  if  possible  such  a  sacrilegious  robbery  should 
not  be  thus  quietiy  effected,  the  abb^  issued  forth  from  the  comessional, 
and  confronted  the  robber.  The  latter,  on  hearing  footsteps  approaching, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  nrdle;  hut  tiie  tranquillity  of  the  man  of  Grod 
awed  even  the  rude  bancuit. 

**  Friend,**  said  the  holy  man  to  the  robber,  '^  you  shall  not  commit 
tins  8acril^;e." 

''  Who  will  prevent  me?"  replied  TArti&ille. 
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''  I  will-— not  by  physical  fbroe,  Init  by  penoaakn.  Friend,  it  is  aot 
for  the  diorch  that  I  wish  to  save  those  things — the  chnrdi  can  affoid 
to  buy  other  holy  vessels;  it  b  for  your  sake,  who  cannot  purdiase  salva- 
iioa  nom  sin  at  any  price.*' 

''My  good  man,  do  yon  dunk  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  L'Arti&iUe 
has  committed  sacrilege  ?  Besides,  as  to  my  soul,  that  concerns  my  wife; 
she  is  pious  enough  for  two^  and  will  save  mine  with  hers.'' 

**  Yes,  friend,  your  wife  is  a  good  and  a  pious  woman,  but  who  would 
die  of  grief  did  she  know  the  sin  you  are  now  about  to  commit.  For 
her  sake  and  your  own,  I  offer  you  1000  crowns;  1000  firancs  to  be  given 
now,  2000  after  I  have  sold  my  mother's  heritage  to  obtain  them,  if  you 
wiU  restore  those  objects  to  their  places." 

**  Your  mother  is  rich,  then  ?"  observed  the  bandit 

''  No ;  she  is  poor,  and  will  be  ruined ;  but  she  wiU  give  up  her  ail 
gladly»  if  she  knows  it  is  to  save  a  souL  Now,  will  you  follow  me  to  the 
presbytery  ?" 

The  bflmdit  did  as  was  desred,  casting,  however,  many  furttve  glances 
around  him,  lest  he  should  be  betrayed  into  an  ambuscade.  Arrived  at 
the  presbyteiy,  he  remained  at  the  door  while  the  abbe  went  in  to  fetch 
the  money.     He  soon  returned,  canying  a  weighty  bag. 

^  And  now,"  said  the  bandit,  "  I  give  you  six  weeks  to  pay  me  ths 
oilier  two  thousand ;  and  you  may  place  them  in  the  hands  of  my  wife^ 
but  you  must  not  tell  her  now  I  came  by  them.'' 

*^  It  shall  be  done ;  and  now  go,  brother,  aod  sin  no  more."  And  ihe 
good  priest  turned  away,  and  bending  on  his  knees,  he  prayed  humbly 
and  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  the  bandit  He  had  not  finished  his 
pfsyer  before  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  ''  Come  in,"  said  the 
ablie,  without  rising ;  and  when  he  did  so,  L' Arti£ulle  stood  b^iind  him. 

*'  Here,"  he  said,  **  I  bring  you  back  your  money.  I  do  not  want  it, 
or  your  other  two  thousand."  And  so  saying,  he  deposited  the  bag  on  the 
side-board. 

^  What  do  yon  want?"  said  the  priest  to  the  bandit,  seeing  hesitation 
depicted  on  his  countenance.  ^'  What  you  have  done  is  well :  do  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  better." 

"  Yon  believe  that,  by  the  intercession  of  our  Lady,  a  man,  however 
suilty  he  may  be,  can  be  saved  at  the  hour  of  death  ?"  observed  L' Arti- 
niUe.  "  Give  me  then,  in  exchange  for  my  three  thousand  francs,  a  relic 
or  diaplet,  such  as  I  can  carry  about  with  me,  and  embrace  at  the  last 
moment" 

'  The  holy  man  did  not  hentate ;  he  took  the  consecrated  medal,  whidi 
had  wrought  so  mudi  good  to  himself,  from  his  neck,  and  he  gave  it  to 
ihe  bandit     The  latter  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  hurried  away. 

A  year  elapsed  before  the  good  abbe  hevcd  anything  more  of  the  bandit 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  lefb  his  diocese  for  a  short  time  to 
visit  his  mother ;  who  being  imwell,  he  remained  with  her  for  six  weeks. 
Upon  his  return,  he  heard  that  the  celebrated  robber  had  been  captured 
near  Orieans,  and  having  been  condemned  to  death,  had  been  sent  to 
Etampes,  as  the  principal  scene  of  his  misdeeds,  and  that  he  had  suffered 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law  the  very  morning  of  his  return. 

Without  stopping  even  to  shake  the  dust  off  his  shoes,  the  good  priest 
repaired  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  widow ;  who,  he  was  informed,  had 
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been  mceBgant  in  ber  aj^lications  dorixig  his  abflenoe.    He  found  h«r 
wigHged  in  prayer. 

**  Ah  I  M.  TAbM/'  she  exdumed^  on  seeing  her  iddtor,  '*  jou  come 
too  late  ;  he  died  without  confession.  He  would  not  confess  to  any  other 
hut  you ;  and  saying  so,  he  embraced  with  fervour  a  medal  which  hung 
suspended  to  his  nec^" 

**  Was  that  all  he  said  ?**  inquired  the  abbe. 

*^  No ;  he  told  me  that  you  would  come  to  see  me  to-night^  and  he 
begged  me  as  a  last  request — I  dare  scarcely  tell  you  what  strange  iayour ! 
^-actually  that  you  should  go  where  his  body  hangs,  and  repeat  nye  Paters 
and  five  Aves.     He  said  you  would  not  refuse.** 

**  And  he  said  right,"  replied  the  holy  man ;  "  I  shall  go  and  do  his 
last  bidding.     His  soul  may  then  be  in  repose." 
•    Hie  widow  embraced  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  wept  with  gratitude. 

It  was  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  latter  days  of  April ;  the  sky 
was  dear,  and  the  air  refreshing.  The  good  priest  followed  the  atj 
walk  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  Paris — the  only  one  that  remained  open 
at  that  late  hour.  The  point  to  which  his  steps  were  directed  was  aJ^ 
espknade  which  domineered  over  the  whole  town,  and  upon  which,  to 
{he  present  day,  are  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  the  scaffold,  upon  which  in 
taaaet  times  three  gibbets  were  erected.  But  we  shall  now  proceed 
with  our  story  in  the  words  of  the  narrator — the  worthy  abb6  lumself. 

My  heart  beat.  The  feeliog  came  over  me  that  I  was  going  to  see»  not  that 
whidi  I  came  to  see,  but  something  unexpected.    Still  I  l^pt  ascending. 

Arrived  at  a  certain  height,  I  began  to  perceive  the  summit  of  the  gibbet,  com- 
poaed  of  three  pillars  and  their  horizontal  beams  of  oak. 

1  distinguished  at  the  same  moment  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Artifaille 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  like  a  moveable  sliade. 

Suddenly  I  stopped;  the  gibbet  was  now  exposed  to  me  from  its  summit  to  its 
base^  aad  I  perceived  a  mass  without  form,  that  looked  like  an  animal  on  four 
ligi^  and  that  moved  about  I  stopp&i,  and  hid  myself  behind  a  rock.  The 
aniiBal  was  larger  than  a  dog  and  more  massive  than  a  wolf. 

Suddenly  it  raised  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  and  I  discovered  that  the  animal 
ivas  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  Plato  designated  as  an  animal  with 
two  feet  and  without  feathers:  that  is  to  say,  a  man. 

What  oould  a  man  be  doing  under  the  gibbet  at  such  an  hour,  unless  he  came 
with  a  religious  heart,  to  pray — or  with  an  irreligious  heart,  to  commit  some 
sacrilege? 

Under  any  circumatance  I  determined  to  keep  aloof  and  to  watch.  At  the 
same  moment  the  moon  came  forth  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  shone  brightly  upon 
the  gibbet.  I  could  now  distinguish  a  man  distinctly,  and  see  every  move- 
OMBt  that  he  made.  The  man  picked  up  a  ladder  from  the  ground,  and 
placed  it  against  the  upright  that  was  nearest  to  the  swinging  body.  He  then 
BMnnted  the  ladder.  The  next  moment  he  formed  with  the  hanging  body  a 
strange  group,  in  which  the  living  and  the  dead  appeared  to  be  confounded  in  a 
amtiuil  embrace. 

Suddenly  a  fearful  shriek  resounded  through  the  air.  I  saw  the  two  bodies 
moving  as  if  in  conflict.  I  heard  cries  of  help  shouted  by  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  be  strangling;  and  at  the  same  moment  one  of  the  bodies  detached  itself  from 
the  gibbet,  wlulst  the  other  remained  suspended  by  the  cord,  beating  with  its 
anus  and  legs. 

It  was  impossible  that  I  should  comprehend  what  was  really  taking  place 
under  the  infamous  machine;  but  certainly — work  of  man  or  work  of  the  devil 

aomething  extraordinary  had  taken  place— something  that  called  for  help, 
that  claimed  assistance. 

I  accordingly  hastened  forward.  At  the  sight  of  a  new  comer,  the  struggles 
pf  the  hanging  man  increased;  whilst  beneath  him  lay  the  body  which  had  iS&Uen 
from  the  gibbet,  motionless  and  lifeless. 

I  ran  first  to  the  living.    I  hastily  ascended  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  and,  cutting 
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ibe  cord  with  a  knife,  the  hanging  man  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I  jumped  down  to 
him  firom  the  ladder.  He  was  roUing  on  the  ground  in  feaifdl  conTulaionB,  whiM 
the  otiier  body  continued  to  be  perfectly  motionless. 

I  saw  that  the  running-knot  was  still  stranglmg  the  poor  devil,  so  I  kndt 
down,  and  with  great  dimcultj  loosened  it.  Whilst  so  doing  I  saw  the  man's 
face,  and  recognised  that  that  man  was  no  other  than  the  executioner. 

His  eyes  were  starting  out  of  their  orbits;  his  face  was  blue,  his  jaw  distorted. 
I  placed  him  against  a  stone:  gradually  the  fresh  air  reviyed  him;  he  breathed 
more  freely,  and  finished  by  looking  at  me.  His  surprise  was  not  much  less  than 
mine  had  been. 

<<  Monsieur  I'Abbg,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  and  with  an  effort,  <*  is  it  you?" 

*'  Yes,  it  is  L    What  were  you  doing  here  ?** 

He  appeiued  to  take  some  time  to  collect  his  ideas;  and  then,  turning  round, 
he  looked  at  the  corpse  lying  close  by. 

<*  Oh,  Monsieur  TAbb^r  he  then  ezdaimed;  "let  us  hasten  from  this  place: 
In  the  name  of  Heayen  let  us  go!" 

'*  Why  so?  I  have  promised  to  say  fiye  Paters  and  fiye  Ayes  for  the  soul  of 
the  gibbetted  man." 

'*For  his  soul.  Monsieur  TAbbd!  He  is  Satan  personified.  Did  you  not  see 
him  hang  me?" 

"  Hang  ryou!  why,  I  thought  it  was  yon  who  had  rendered  him  that  particabtf 


service." 


*' Truly  so;  and  I  thought  that  I  had  hung  him  as  well  as  a  man  could  be 
hung;  but  it  appears  that  I  was  deceived.  I  wonder,  when  he  made  me  take 
his  place,  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  run  away." 

"  Bun  away!  why,  he  is  dead  and  motionless.  There  is  some  mystery  hfn^th 
this.    TeU  me  what  brought  you  here." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you,  in  confession  or  otherwise.  The  miscreant; 
then,  do  you  know.  Monsieur  I'Abb^,  would  not  confess,  even  at  his  last  mo- 
ments. He  always  asked  for  you  on  his  way  here,  and  again  at  the  gibbet 
'Is  tiie  abb6  not  come?'  he  repeated  at  each  step.  '  No,'  I  answered.  There  is 
nothing  so  annoying  as  to  be  perpetually  asked  the  same  question.  I  put  thA 
cord  round  his  neck,  and  bade  him  mount  the  ladder.  '  Stop  a  moment/  he  said, 
when  he  had  got  up  about  one-third,  *  let  me  see  if  the  abb^  is  not  arrived.' 
*  You  may  look,'  I  answered;  and  I  thought  1  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  push  him 
ott,  but  he  anticipated  me.  'One  moment  more,'  he  said;  'I  \dsh  to  kiss  a 
medal  of  our  Lady,  which  is  suspended  to  my  neck.'  *  WeU,  as  to  that,'  I  said, 
'it  is  but  fair^kiss  away.'  '  And  my  last  wish,'  he  added,  *is  to  be  buried  with 
this  medal'  '  Hum!'  says  I,  <  all  that  is  upon  a  man  that  is  hung  belongs  to  his 
executioner.'  'That  does  not  concern  me,'  he  insisted;  'I  will  be  buried  wiUI 
this  medal.'  'You  will,  will  you?'  said  I,  losing  aU  patience;  'you  may  go  tO 
the  devil.'  And  so  saying,  I  threw  him  off,  and  jumping  at  the  same  moment 
upon  his  shoulders.  'Our  Lady  have  pity!'  he  said;  but  the  cord  strangled  th6 
man  and  the  sentence  at  the  same  time." 

"  Well,  but  all  this  does  not  explain  to  me  why  you  came  here  this  night." 

"  That  is  because  that  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  story  to  relate." 

"Well,  I  wiU  save  you  the  trouble;  you  came  to  take  the  medal." 

"  You  are  right.  The  devil  tempted  me.  I  said  to  myself; '  You  will?  That  is 
aU  very  good;  but  when  night  is  come  we  will  see.'  So  when  night  came  I 
returned  to  the  gibbet.  I  had  left  my  ladder  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  knew 
where  to  find  it.  After  carefhlly  looking  around,  and  seeing  that  nobody  was 
watting  me,  I  placed  my  ladder  against  the  nearest  upright,  I  got  up,  and  drew 
the  corpse  towards  me." 

"Wdl!  and  what  then?" 

"  Why,  I  had  got  hold  of  the  medal,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  drawing  it  off 
the  neck,  when,  believe  me  if  you  will,  the  corpse  seized  me  bodily,  and  with- 
drawing its  head  from  the  running  knot,  passed  my  head  in  insteskd  of  his,  and 
just  th^w  me  off  as  I  had  thrown  him  off    That  is  exactly  what  happened." 

*'  Impossible!  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"  Did  you  find  me  hanging,  or  not?  Well^  I  pronuse  you  that  I  did  not  hang 
myself." 

«'  And  the  medal?    Where  is  it?"  I  inquired. 

"  You  must  search  for  it  on  the  ground.  When  I  felt  that  I  was  hanging,  I  was 
glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  it." 
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I  aooordingly  Bought  for  the  medal,  and  was  not  long  in  diBCOTering  it.  Haying 
picked  it  up,  I  onoe  more  fastened  it  to  the  neck  of  the  ez-bondit.  At  the  moment 
that  it  came  in  contact  with  his  chest,  a  shndder  peryaded  his  whole  frame,  and 
he  nttered  a  sharp  and  painful  cry.  The  executioner  made  a  spring  on  one  side^ 
and  trembled  like  a  leaf.  I,  however,  insisted  upon  his  replacing  the  corpse  in  ita 
former  situation.  He  at  first  reftised,  hut  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  bad 
demon  had  left  the  corpse,  I  ultimately  preyailed,  and  onoe  more  the  body  swung 
in  the  roid,  motionless  and  inanimate.  I  then  went  down  on  my  knees  and 
zepeated  the  prayers  which  the  sufferer  had  demanded  of  me.  As  I  finished, 
midnight  struck  at  Notre  Dame. 

«<  Come,**  I  said  to  the  executioner,  *' we  have  nothing  more  to  do  here." 

We  quitted  the  Esplanade  together,  my  companion  turning  round  erery  ten 
paces  to  see  if  the  body  was  really  there. 

Hie  next  morning,  when  I  woke  up,  I  was  told  that  the  bandit's  wife  was 
waiting  for  me  below. 

Her  face  wore  an  expression  of  satisfaction,  and  of  a  mind  relieyed. 

*'M.  rAbbe,"  she  said  to  me,  *'I  haye  come  to  thank  you:  my  husband  ap- 
peared to  me  last  night,  just  as  It  struck  twelve  by  N6tre  Dame,  and  said  to  me, 
'  Go  to-morrow  morning  to  the  Abba's,  and  tell  him  that,  thanks  to  him  and  to 
our  I^uly,  I  am  sayedl' " 

In  our  times,  when  the  marvellous  and  the  supernatural  are  fast  disap- 
pearing ;  when  the  superstitions  which  have  chequered  the  horizon 
of  the  human  mind  in  different  ages  have  heen  found  to  have  foresha* 
dowed  the  revelation  of  important  scientific  truths ;  when  the  law 
of  sensorial  illusions  has  explained  away  the  mysteries  of  second  sights 
ghosts,  and  dreams;  when  tiie  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  including  mes- 
meric  coma,  sleep-talking,  convulsions  and  insensibility,  have  explained 
satisfactorily  the  whole  history  of  witchcraft  and  imputed  demoniacal 
possession — we  must  not  despair  of  some  explanation  heing  offered,  even 
of  the  above  strange  and  half  ludicrous  incident.  There  may  have 
been  a  magnetic  power  in  the  medal  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  good  abba's  story;  but  allowing  a  magnetic  or  mesmeric  shock  to  have 
thrown  the  corpse  out  of  the  halter,  why  the  executioner  should  have  put 
his  head  into  it,  unless  the  same  jerk  tnat  loosened  the  one  threw  it  over 
the  other,  or  that  he  was  in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  trepidation  as  not  to 
know  what  he  was  doing,  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

There  are  still  those  who  helieve  that  there  is  a  class  of  superstitions 
which  are  purely  imaginary,  and  tiie  elements  of  which  escape  any  mode 
of  palpable  demonstration.  Such  more  particularly  is  the  vampire  tra* 
dition,  which  has  been  generally  assumed  to  be  a  pure  fiction.  A  wello 
known  medical  philosopher,  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  has,  however,  in  a  work 
recently  puhlished  at  Frankfort,  and  entitied  ''  Letters  on  the  Truths 
contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,"  undertaken  to  vindicate  the  possible 
authenticity  of  even  thu  most  incredible  and  horrible  of  all  traditions. 
Dr.  Mayo  does  not  actually  go  so  far  as  to  helieve  in  vampires  ;  but 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  every  delu- 
non — that  as  there  can  be  no  effect  in  the  physical  world  without  some 
fixed  cause,  so  no  belief  will  attain  popularity  without  some  cause  for  its 
prevalence, — he  supposes  that  the  bodies  found  in  the  so-called  vampire 
state,  instead  of  being  in  a  new  or  mystical  condition,  were  simply  alive 
in  the  common  way,  or  had  been  so  some  time  subsequent  to  their  inter- 
ment; that,  in  short,  they  were  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been 
boned  alive,  and  whose  life,  where  it  yet  lingered,  was  finally  extinguished 
through  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  those  who  disinterred  them. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine 
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how  fiir  in  the  fi)Uowiog  story  the  possible  soUitioii  offered  hy  tiie  medical 
^ilosopher  can  be  made  to  explain  away  the  ^fficulties  of  the  case. 
The  stoiy  is  told  by  Damas,  as  related  to  Imn  by  a  Polish  lady,  a  native 
of  Sandomir. 

The  year  18S5  [nys  the  namtorj,  witnessed  one  of  tiioee  terrible  struggles 
between  Bossia  and  Pcdand  in  which  one  would  expect  all  the  blood  of  a  nation 
woold  be  exhausted,  as  we  sometimes  see  in  the  case  of  a  familj. 

My  father  and  my  two  brothers  had  taken  arms  against  the  new  Tsar,  and  had 
gone  to  fight  under  the  flag  of  Polish  independence,  always  strock  down,  yet 
always  raised  up  again. 

One  day  I  learnt  that  my  youngest  brother  was  slain;  the  next  day  I  vss 
informed  that  my  elder  brother  was  mortally  wounded.  At  length,  after  a  day, 
daring  the  whole  of  which  I  had  been  listening  in  horror  to  the  sound  of  guu 
and  musketry,  wliich  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  I  saw  my  father  arrite 
with  100  horsemen,  all  that  remained  of  9000  men  whom  he  had  led  to  battle!^ 

He  came  to  shut  himself  up  in  our  castle,  detennined  to  be  buried  under  its 
rains. 

My  father,  who  feared  nothing  for  himsdf,  trembled  for  me.  Choosing  ten 
fh>m  among  the  hundred  men  that  remained  to  him,  and  collecting  all  the  gold  and 
jewellery  that  was  at  hand,  he  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  d^iar- 
tition  of  Poland,  my  mother  had  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  monastery  of 
Sahasten,  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Carpathians;  and  he  ordered  the  house 
steward  to  conduct  me,  under  the  appointed  guard,  to  that  monastery,  whidi 
haTing  preserred  the  mother,  miglit  also  shelter  the  daughter. 

I  hastened  to  put  on  the  dress  of  an  Amazon,  in  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
accompany  my  brothers  upon  hunting  expeditions.  My  horse  was  brought  out; 
my  fiBLther  gave  me  his  own  pistols.  Our  last  interview  was  not  a  long  one:  the 
Bnssians  were  approaching. 

All  night  long,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  we  kept  along  the  banks 
of  a  tributary  to  the  Vistula,  and  got  twenty  leagues  fh>m  my  ancestral  home. 
This  took  us  beyond  the  readi  of  the  enemy.  By  the  falling  rays  of  the  sun  we 
had  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Carpathians.  By  the  end  of  the  next  day  we 
leadied  the  outlying  ranges  of  this  great  mountain  barrier,  uid  the  day  following 
entered  into  its  run^ged  passes. 

The  scenery  was  magnificent — crocks,  and  wood,  and  water,  in  every  kind  of 
wild  contrast.  Ten  days  passed  by  without  accident.  We  could  already  peroeirs 
the  summit  of  Mount  rion,  which  lifts  its  head  above  all  the  surrounding  fami^ 
of  giants,  and  on  whose  southern  slope  is  the  monastery  of  Sahasten.  Tluee  days 
more,  and  we  were  there.  It  was  near  the  end  of  July:  the  day  had  been  extremely 
hot,  and  we  had  just  b^g^un  to  eigoy  the  cool  breexe  of  evening,  when  the  sound  of 
a  gun  was  suddenly  heard,  and  our  guide,  who  was  a  little  in  advance,  fell  dead. 
At  the  same  moment  a  loud  shout  was  heard,  and  about  tliirty  bandits  showed 
tiiemselves  fh)m  among  the  rocks.  Every  one  seized  his  arms;  they  were  old 
soldiers  that  accompanied  me,  and  they  soon  returned  the  fiie  of  the  brigands, 
while  I  set  the  example  of  endeavouring  to  force  our  way  to  a  plain  beyond.  But 
this  movement  had  been  anticipated.  While  the  bandits  kept  up  annoying  us  on 
our  flank,  our  further  progress  was  soon  disputed  in  fh>nt  by  a  young  man,  who 
awaited  us  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  mounted  followers.  All  these  men  were  covered 
with  sheep-skins,  and  wore  great  round  hats  like  Hungarians.  As  to  their  leader, 
he  was  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  pallid  complexion,  with  large  black 
ejes,  and  his  hair  fell  in  locks  on  his  shoulders.  He  wore  a  Moldavian  habit  trimmed 
with  fhr,  and  fiistened  to  the  waist  by  a  sash  of  silk  and  gold.  A  curved  sabie 
^ttered  in  his  hand,  and  four  pistols  sparkled  in  his  waistband.  Tl^e  bandits  on 
fl»t  kept  up  a  continual  fire  with  their  long  Turkish  muskets;  and  as,  the  moment 
they  had  discharged  their  pieces,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  they 
avoided  the  shots  that  were  given  in  return. 

One  after  the  other,  two-thirds  of  my  defenders  had  fallen.  Four  that  remained 
grouped  themselves  around  me,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  forsake  me.  The  young 
chief  pointed  expressively  with  his  sabre  to  this  little  group,  and  in  a  moment  a 
dozen  muskets  were  directed  towards  us.  At  that  instant  another  young  man  rushed 
down  from  among  the  rocks,  shouting  out  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  **  Enough  r  This 
arrival  of  unlooked-for  help  had  more  effbct  upon  me  than  the  combat  I  fainted 
sway. 
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When  I  cune  to  myself  I  found  that  I  was  Ijixig  on  the  gnun,  rapported  in  the 
amifl  of  the  young  man  who  had  come  to  my  assiBtance,  whilst  before  me  stood, 
his  arms  crossed  over  his  chest,  the  yonng  chief  who  had  led  the  attack. 

''Kostaki,"  said  he  who  supported  me,  in  good  French,  '*yon  must  withdraw 
jDiir  men,  and  leave  this  young  woman  to  my  care.'' 

"Brother!  brother  I"  answered  the  one  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed,  and 
who  i^peared  wiUi  difficulty  to  restrain  himself,  *'  brother,  do  not  try  my  patience 
too  &r.  I  leave  you  the  castle:  leave  me  the  forest.  In  the  castle  you  are  all- 
powerful,  but  here  I  am  the  master." 

*^  Kostaki,  I  am  the  eldest ;  that  is,  I  am  master  everywhere.  I  am  of  the  blood 
of  the  Brancovans  as  well  as  yourself— royal  blood,  and  am  accustomed  to  com- 
mand. This  vouog  woman  shall  not  go  to  the  cavern;  she  shidl  be  conveyed  to 
the  castle^  and  given  in  charge  of  my  mother." 

*'  Well,  Gr^riska,"  replied  the  other,  "let  it  be  so,  but  she  shall  not  the  less  be 
mina    I  find  her  pretty,  and  I  won  her  by  conquest." 

Upon  this  the  young  man  who  supported  me  placed  my  head  on  a  stone,  and  rose 
up  to  speak  in  Moldavian  to  the  bandits.  He  about  twenty-four  years  of  age^ 
tall,  handaome,  with  expressive  blue  eyes  and  long  light  hair,  indicating  his  Slavo- 
nian origin.  But  at  the  same  moment  Kostaki  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  oalling 
for  ahorse,  placed  me  upon  it,  and  then  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  But  Gregoriska 
was  as  quick  as  he;  and  seizing  the  horse  of  one  of  the  bandits,  he  hurried  along 
vrithout  saying  a  word  by  the  side  of  his  brother. 

It  was  a  singular  sight  to  see  these  two  young  men  galloping  along  side  by 
side  without  uttering  a  word,  through  woods,  and  amid  rocks,  and  by  ftightfiol 
precipices.  Nor  was  our  perilous  course  stopped  till  I  fi)und  myself  in  the  court- 
yard of  a  Moldavian  castle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  servants  hastened 
fiirwaxd  on  seeing  the  two  young  men  arrive  thus  in  charge  of  a  female ;  and 
Gregoriska  spoke  in  Moldavian  to  two  of  the  women,  who  showed  me  the  way  to 
an  apartnoent.  This  apartment,  naked  as  it  was,  was  in  keeping  with  everything 
else  in  the  castle.  A  large  divan,  covered  with  green  baize,  served  as  a  seat  in 
the  day  time,  as  a  bed  at  night;  as  to  curtains,  either  for  the  bed  or  for  the 
windows,  there  were  none.  I  had  not  besa  long  in  the  room  before  niy  trunks  were 
liRNight  to  me.    Soon  afterwards  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  I  said  in  French. 

« Ah,  madame,"  said  Gregoriska,  as  he  entered,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
Rmch." 

**  I  also»  sir,  am  happy  in  und^standing  that  language,  since  it  enabled  me  to 
^preciate  your  generous  conduct  towards  me." 

"  Thank  you,  madame.  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  be  interested  in  a  ladj 
pboed  in  such  a  situation?  Might  I  inquire  by  what  accident  a  lady  of  quality 
like  yourself  should  thus  be  found  in  the  midst  of  our  mountains  ?" 

The  Polish  lady  related  her  history  in  a  few  words;  and  in  letum  for  her  ooi^ 
iidenoe,  GrTegoriska  narrated  that  of  his  £unily. 

"My  mother,"  he  said,  "was  the  last  princess  of  the  house  of  Brankovan. 
She  had  wedded  first  Serban  Voivode,  whose  son  I  am,  and  with  whom  I  travelled 
tfaioogfaoat  Europe.  During  our  abs^ioe  my  mother  had  guilty  relations  with  a 
Count  Giordaki  Koproli— half  Greek,  half  Moldavian,  and  a  chief  of  partisans; 
m  we  call  in  the  mountains,"  added  Gregoriska,  soiiling,  "  the  gentry  with  whom 
you  had  to  do  in  the  pass.  My  father  dying,  left  my  mother  ftee  to  wed  the 
count;  this  was  after  the  birth  of  Kostidd,  the  child  of  adultery,  whose  passions 
are  his  only  law,  and  who  knows  nothing  sacred  in  this  world  save  his  mother, 
Hie  ooont  did  not  dwell  long  in  this  castle,  having  been  killed,  it  is  said,  by  some 
of  my  £sther*s  followers.  And  at  his  death  I  returned  to  the  home  of  my 
ancestors — for  I  loved  my  mother,  notwithstanding  her  faults;  and,  as  eldest, 
I  was  made  master;  but  the  indomitable  creature  you  saw  yields  to  me  but  a 
nominal  obedience,  and  it  was  on  that  account  I  came  to  warn  you  to  keep  your 
SDom  for  a  time,  and  not  to  attempt  to  leave  the  castle.  Within,  I  will  defend  you 
with  my  life:  once  outside,  I  cannot  answer  for  anything." 

"  Cannot  I  get,  then,  to  the  convent  of  Sahasten  ?" 

^'Tou  would  never  be  allowed  to  get  there.  Wait  here  a  time.  Yon  shall  be 
hitioduced  to  my  mother,  who  is  good  and  generous  in  her  disposition,  and  a 
princess  by  birth— that  is  saying  everything.  She  will  defend  you  from  the 
brutal  passions  of  Kostaki,  and  you  can  then  await  events  in  safe^." 

After  thus  advising  with  me,  Gregoririca  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  where 
1  was  introdnoed  to  and  kindly  received  by  Uie  Princess  Brankovan.    The  prin- 
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ceas  was  dressed  in  a  semi-orieiital  costume  of  great  splendour,  and  by  her 
was  Kofltaki,  in  the  brilliant  costume  of  a  Magyar  noble.  Each  took  his  place  at 
dinner,  Gregorlska  seating  himself  next  to  me.  He  had  also  put  on  the  dress  of 
a  noble  Magyar,  and  from  his  necJc  hung  the  splendid  nichan  of  Sultan  Mahmood, 
The  repast  was  gloomy  enough;  Kostald  did  not  address  his captiye  onoe»  althoui;^ 
his  brother  spoke  to  me  several  times  in  Frendi — a  language  understood  by  botii, 
but  not  by  the  princess.  On  retiring  to  my  room  at  night  I  found  a  note  upon 
the  table;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  I  might  sleep  in  tranquilli^,  and  it  was  signed 
«  Gregoriska." 

From  this  time  henceforth  I  was  fairly  established  in  the  castle,  with  both  bro- 
thers in  lore  with  me.  Kostaki  had  openly  ayowed  his  love;  had  declared  to  me 
that  I  should  be  his  and  no  one  else*s;  and  that  he  would  kill  me  before  I  should 
belong  to  another.  Hie  princess  seconded  the  younger  son,  and  was,  if  possible^ 
more  jealous  of  Gregoriska  than  Kostaki  himself.  Gregoriska  on  his  side  said 
nothing,  but  paid  me  a  thousand  little  attentions.  Before  three  months  had 
elapse^  Eostald  had  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  he  loved  me;  and  I  hated  him. 
Gregoriska  had  not  spoken  a  word  of  love;  yet  I  felt  that  whenever  he  asked  me, 
I  was  his. 

One  night  after  I  had  retired  to  my  room,  I  heard  some  one  knock  gently.  I 
asked  who  was  there. 

**  Gregoriska,'*  was  the  answer. 

'*What  do  you  want?"  I  inquired,  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

**  If  you  have  &ith  in  my  honour,  open  the  door;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

I  admitted  the  young  man,  but  trembled  so  that  he  led  me  to  a  chair.  Taking 
my  hand  in  his,  "  I  love  you,"  he  said;  **  Do  you  love  me?" 

«Yes,"IrepUed. 

**  If  you  love  me,  then,  you  will  follow  me.    We  have  no  safety  but  in  flight." 

"  I  will  follow  you  anywhere." 

'*  Listen  then,"  he  said.  <*  I  have  sold  lands,  and  herds,  and  villages,  to  the 
monastery  of  Hango,  so  that  I  can  support  you  in  comfort,  if  not  in  affluence. 
To-morrow,  at  nine  o^clock,  horses  will  be  in  readiness  a  himdred  paces  from  the 
castle.    I  will  be  here  again  at  the  same  hour,  and  we  will  fly  together." 

Saying  this,  Gregoriska  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and  bade  me  fareweU.  I  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  hoped-for  escape.  Day  came:  I  went  down  to 
breakfast.  Kostaki  appeared  to  me  to  be  even  more  gloomy  and  more  morose 
than  usual  Gregoriska  ordered  his  horse  after  breakfast,  and  said  he  would 
not  return  till  evening.  Kostaki  did  not  appear  to  take  much  notice  of  his  bro- 
ther's departure,  but  about  seven  o'clock,  as  it  was  growing  dark,  I  saw  him  cross 
the  court  and  go  to  the  stables.  I  was  anxious,  and  watched  him.  He  soon  came 
out  with  his  favourite  horse  saddled,  and  mounting,  he  issued  forth  from  the 
castle,  and  I  saw  that  he  took  the  road  of  the  monastery  of  Hango.  Then  my 
heart  shrank  within  me;  I  knew  that  he  was  going  out  to  meet  his  brother. 

I  remained  at  the  window  till  the  darkness  of  night  prevented  me  distinguish- 
ing one  object  fh>m  another.  I  then  went  down-stairs,  convinced  that  the  first 
news  of  either  of  the  brothers  would  come  to  me  there.  The  princess  was  then 
giving  her  orders  for  supper  as  usual;  nothing  in  her  countenance  betrayed  that 
anjrthing  extraordinary  was  going  on.  As  to  me,  I  shuddered  at  eveiy  noise.  A 
few  minutes  before  nine,  the  usual  supper-hour,  I  heard  a  horse  gallop  into  the 
yard.    I  knew  that  only  one  rider  would  return,  but  which  was  it  to  be?" 

I  heard  steps  in  the  antechamber  the  door  opened,  and  Gregoriska  walked  in 
calm  and  quiet,  but  his  face  pale  as  death. 

''Is  it  you,  Gregoriska?"  said  the  princess  mother;  *<  Where  is  your  brother?" 

** Mother,"  Gregoriska  replied,  with  a  calm  voice,  ''my  brother  and  I  did  not 
go  out  together." 

At  the  same  moment,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  court,  and  a  ralet  mahed 
into  the  saloon,  exclaiming, 

"  Prinoess,  Count  Kostaki's  horse  has  just  come  into  the  castle  withoat  rider, 
and  covered  with  blood!" 

"  Oh!"  muttered  the  princess;  *'  it  was  thus  that  his  father's  horse  also  came 
in  one  night;"  and,  with  a  resolute  threatening  look,  she  took  up  a  light  and  de- 
scended into  the  courtyard.  Looking  at  the  saddle,  she  saw  a  large  stain  of  blood 
onthepommel.  ''I  expected  it,"  she  said;  "  Kostaki  has  been  killed  face  to  Cue 
— ^in  a  duel,  or  by  one  assailant" 

She  then  gave  orders  for  the  attendants  to  go  out  by  the  gate  of  Hango,  and 
learch  for  the  body.    As  if  convinced  that  the  search  would  not  be  long,  she  le* 
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miined  in  the  court.  Gregoriaka  stood  near  her;  I,  by  Gregoriska.  Soon  the 
toidies  which  we  had  watched  disappearing  in  the  distance  were  seen  again;  but 
tbis  time  thej  were  gronped  around  a  conunon  centre.  Ten  minutes  more,  and 
Iff  their  light  we  comd  distinguish  a  litter,  and  on  it  a  body.  The  heart-broken 
mothOT  said  nothing,  but  motioned  that  the  corpse  should  be  borne  into  the  halL 

The  attendants  being  dismissed,  there  remained  the  princess,  Gregoriska,  and 
myself  alone  with  the  corpse.  The  princess  had  turned  the  gory  hair  from  off 
the  dead  man's  brow,  and  contemplated  it  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  without 
shedding  a  tear.    Then  opening  his  dress,  she  looked  at  the  wound. 

*^  It  has  been  infficted  by  a  double-edged  sword,"  she  remarked.  Then  asking 
for  some  water,  she  dipped  her  handkerchief  in  it,  and  washed  the  wound.  A 
stream  of  dear  and  fresh  blood  gurgled  forth ! 

*' Gregoriska  r  she  said,  turning  round  to  her  son,  '^I  know  that  you  and 
Kostaki  did  not  love  one  another  ;  but  you  were  children  of  the  same  mother. 
Now,  Gregoriska,  you  must  swear  that  the  murderer  of  your  brother  shaJl  die 
—that  you  will  never  cease  to  pursue  him  until  death,  or  the  curse  of  your 
mother  rest  upon  you!" 

''I  swear,*'  said  Gregoriska,  stretching  out  his  hand  over  the  corpse,  "  that  the 
murderer  shall  diel'* 

At  this  strange  oath,  the  bearing  of  which  I  and  the  dead  man  oould  alone 
comprehend,  a  strange  prodigy  took  place.  The  corpse  opened  its  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  upon  me  with  a  gaze  more  earnest  than  when  alive.  I  felt  them  like 
a  ray  of  fire  penetrating  to  my  heart;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  trial  any  longer, 
Ifiunted. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  in  my  own  room.  Three  days  and  three  nights 
I  remained  there,  buried  in  painful  thought.  Flight  was  no  longer  necessary; 
Kostaki  was  dead:  but  marriage  was  also  out  of  the  question.  Could  I  wed  the 
fratricide?  The  third  day  they  brought  me  a  widow's  mourning.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  and  I  went  down-stairs.  The  princess  met  me  in  the  haU. 
She  appeared  like  a  statue  of  grief.  When  she  embraced  me  she  said,  as  she 
used  to  say  before  Eostaki's  death, 

^Kostaki  loves  you." 

I  cannot  describe  the  effect  these  words  had  upon  me.  This  protestation  of  love 
made  in  the  present  instead  of  the  past  tense— this  profession  of  affection  coming 
from  the  tomb — terrified  me  so,  that  I  leant  against  a  door  for  support.  The 
princess,  seeing  that  I  was  so  much  afiiicted,  would  not  allow  me  to  join  tibie  pro- 
cession.   I  was  led  back  to  my  own  apartment. 

We  were  now  in  the  month  of  November.  The  days  were  short  and  cold.  By 
five  o'clock  it  was  already  night.  The  night  of  the  funeral,  overwhelmed  by 
conflicting  emotions,  and  terrified  by  the  strange  incidents  that  had  taken  place, 
I  was  more  melancholy  than  usual.  It  was  a  quarter  to  nine,  the  hour  at  whidi 
Kostaki,  four  days  previously,  had  been  so  mysteriously  deprived  of  life  by  my 
bver;  and  I  was  pondering  on  the  circumstance,  when  I  suddenly  experienced  an 
extraordinary  feeling:  a  cold  icy  shudder  pervaded  my  whole  frame,  my  mind 
felt  stupified,  and  I  involuntarily  fell  back  on  my  bed.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
not  so  completely  deprived  of  my  senses  as  not  to  hear  the  door  open,  and  the 
step  of  some  one  approaching  me.  Beyond  that  I  heard  or  saw  nothing:  I 
only  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  my  throat.  I  then  fell  into  a  complete  state  of  lethargy, 
from  which  I  did  not  awake  till  the  morning.  When  I  attempted  to  rise  I  was 
surprised  at  the  weakness  that  I  felt,  and  at  the  same  time  I  felt  a  slight  pain  in 
my  neck.  I  looked  in  the  glass,  but  nothing  was  visible  save  a  slight  mark,  like 
that  of  a  prick  of  a  needle.  All  day  I  remained  listless  and  uneasy.  I  felt  no 
wish  to  leave  my  room,  or  indeed  to  put  myself  to  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
To  this  feeling  of  extreme  debility  was  superadded  the  sentiment  of  some  unknown 
horror. 

The  next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  I  experienced  the  same  strange  sensations. 
I  wished  to  rise  up  and  call  for  assistance,  but  I  had  not  the  power.  I  felt  the 
pain  at  the  same  point:  that  pain  was  followed  by  the  same  insensibility,  only  I 
awoke  the  next  day  more  feeble  even  than  the  day  before,  and  the  unearthly  paUor 
of  my  countenance  filled  me  irith  strange  terrors. 

The  next  day  Gregoriska  came  to  see  me.    He  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

*'What  is  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed.    *'What  makes  you  so  pale?    That 

pallor  is  not  natnraH" 

"If  I  was  to  tell  you,  Gregoriska,"  I  answered,  "you  woidd  think  I  had  lost 
my 
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''No!  not*'  replied  the  youngs  man;  "yoa  are  here  In  afiomuly  that  resemUn 
no  other  &n]ily.    Tell  me  eTerjthing,  I  beg  of  700." 

I  accordingly  related  to  him  the  strange  feelings  by  which  I  was  overcome  ereiy 
night  at  the  period  when  Kostaki  fell,  the  noise  I  hesrd  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  the  sharp  pain  I  experienced  in  my  neck,  followed  by  total  prostration.  When 
I  had  finished  my  narrative,  which  Gregoriska  listened  to  with  a  profound  and 
melancholy  interest,  he  asked  to  look  at  the  wound.    Having  done  so^  he  said— 

^  You  must  not  be  terrified  when  I  remind  you  of  a  tradition  that  exists  in  yoor 
own  country,  as  well  as  in  ours." 

I  shuddered,  for  the  tradition  presented  itself  at  once  to  my  mind. 

"  You  mean  vampires,*'  I  said.  **  I  have  heard  of  them  in  my  childhood.  I  saw 
fbrty  persons  disinterred  from  a  neighbouring  village,  among  whom  seventeen 
exhibited  signs  of  vampirism — ^that  is  to  say,  they  were  found  in  a  fresh  and  rosy 
condition ;  the  rest  were  the  victims." 

"  And  what  did  they  do,"  asked  Gregoriska,  "  to  deliver  the  country  of  themr 

''A  stake  was  stuck  through  the  chest  of  each." 

^  And  so  it  is  with  us,"  muttered  Gregoriska;  and  after  a  hurried  fkrewell  he 
repaired  at  once  to  the  monastery  of  Hango,  where  he  communicated  to  a  worthy 
monk,  Father  Basile,  in  whom  he  had  every  confidence,  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  I  was  placed.  It  was  accordingly  agreed,  with  the  consent  of  the  supenor 
of  the  monastery,  that  a  party  of  monks  should  proceed  at  once,  armed  with 
pickaxes  and  holy  water,  to  disinter  the  body  of  Kostaki.  Gregoriska  in  the 
mean  time  kept  me  company,  to  prevent  another  attack.  Leaning  upon  his  arm, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  mere  contact  with  his  noble  heart  infused  new  blood 
and  new  life  into  me.    I  felt  certain  of  triumphing  over  my  mysterious  enemy. 

A  little  after  dusk  Father  Basile  came  to  us,  to  say  that  the  body  had  been 
disintened,  and  had  been  found  as  fresh  as  when  first  put  under  ground.  The  bad 
spirit  had,  however,  been  exorcised,  but  not  until  he  had  been  fairly  despatched 
in  the  domicile  he  had  taken  up  within  the  deceased  count's  body. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  after  this,  the  Tampire  no  longer 
persecuted  the  young  Polish  maiden,  but  she  gradually  regained  ner 
strength  and  youthful  bloom.  Gregoriska  having  explained  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fatal  night,  upon  which  Kostaki,  having  unfortunately  be- 
come suspicious  of  his  intentions,  went  out  to  slay  him,  but  himself  fell 
a  victim  to  his  treachery,  she  could  no  longer  see  an  act  of  fratricide  in 
one  of  mere  self-defence;  nor  did  she  longer  refuse  her  hand  to  her 
noble  protector,  but  by  the  death  of  the  princess  mother  soon  afterwards 
became  sole  mistress  of  the  castle  of  the  Brankorans,  where  herself  and 
her  husband  laboured  not  ineffectually  in  introducing  dvilisation,  a  hap- 
pier and  more  pleasing  aspect,  and  especially  a  higher  tone  of  morality. 

The  notion  of  a  vampire  is  not,  as  is  imagined  by  many,  a  mere  ro- 
mancer's dream.  It  is  a  superstition  which  to  this  day  surrives  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  little  more  than  a  century  ago  it  was  Mghtfolly  pre- 
Talent.  At  that  period  vampirism  spread  like  a  pestilence  through  Senria 
and  WaUachia,  causing  numerous  deaths,  and  disturbing  all  the  land  with 
£ear  of  the  mysterious  visitation,  against  which  no  one  felt  himself 
secure. 

The  Polish  maiden  in  Dumas's  story  makes  allusion  to  the  disinter- 
ment of  a  number  of  vampires  in  one  single  village.  As  this  is  probably 
the  most  extraordinaiy  case  of  vampirism  on  record,  we  shall  tnmsfer  an 
account  of  it  to  our  pages  from  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo's  newly-published 
worky  previously  quoted. 

In  the  spring  of  1727  there  returned  from  the  Levant  to  the  village  of  Mednegna 
near  Belgrade,  one  Amod  Faole,  who,  in  a  few  years  of  militaiy  aerrice  and  varied 
adventure,  had  amassed  enough  to  purehase  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land 
in  his  native  place,  where,  he  gave  out,  he  meant  to  pass  the  remainder  of  bia 
days.  He  kept  his  word.  Amod  had  yet  scarcely  reached  the  prime  of  man- 
hood; and  though  he  must  have  encountered  the  rough  as  well  as  the  nKOth  of 
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Mi,  and  mingled  with  many  a  wild  andreckleia  ooniiMniian,  yet  hisnatnnlly  good 
difpontion  and  honest  principlet  had  preseryed  him  unacaUied  hi  the  scenes  he 
had  passed  through.  At  all  ercnts,  such  were  the  thoa^ts  expressed  by  his 
neighbours,  as  they  discussed  his  return  and  settlement  among  them  in  the  Stnbe 
of  the  Tillage  Hofl  Nor  did  the  firank  and  open  countenance  of  Amod,  his 
obliging  habits,  and  steady  conduct,  argue  their  judgment  inconect  NcTerthe* 
less,  there  was  something  occasionally  noticeable  in  his  ways,  a  look  and  tone,  that 
betrayed  inward  disquiet.  Often  would  he  refuse  to  join  his  friends,  or  on  some 
sudden  plea  abruptly  quit  their  society.  And  he  still  more  unaccountably,  and  as 
it  seemed  systematically,  avoided  meeting  his  pretty  neighbour  Nina,  whooe 
father  occapied  the  next  tenement  to  his  own.  At  the  age  of  serenteen,  Nina  was 
tf  diaiming  a  pctnre  as  yoxi  could  hare  seen,  of  youtlC  cheerfulness,  innocemy, 
and  ooDfidoQce,  in  all  the  world.  Ton  could  not  look  into  her  limpid  eyes,  which 
steadily  xetnmed  your  gaie,  without  seeing  to  the  bottom  of  the  pure  and  trans- 
parent spring  of  her  thoughts.  Why  then  did  Amod  shrink  from  meeting  her? 
He  was  young,  had  a  little  property,  had  health  and  industry,  and  he  had  told  hia 
friends  he  had  formed  no  ties  in  other  lands.  Why,  then,  did  he  ayoid  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  pretty  Nina,  who  seemed  a  being  made  to  chase  from  any  brow  the 
donda  of  gi^eringcare?  But  he  did  so.  Tet  less  and  less  resolutely,  for  he  fdt 
the  diami  of  her  presence.  Who  could  have  done  otherwise?  and  how  could  he 
long  reaist-— he  did'nt — ^the  impulse  of  his  fondness  for  the  innocent  girl,  who  often 
sought  to  cheer  Ins  fits  of  depression. 

A:Dii  they  were  to  be  united;  were  betrothed;  yet  still  an  anxious  gloom  would 
fitfiilly  orercast  his  countenance,  eren  hi  the  sunshine  of  those  hours. 

**  What  is  it,  dear  Amod,  that  makes  yon  sad?  It  cannot  be  on  my  account,  I 
know,  for  yon  were  sad  before  you  ever  noticed  me;  and  that,  I  think,**  and  joa, 
ihonld  hawe  seen  tiie  deepening  rose  upon  her  dieeks,  ^  surely  first  made  me  notice 
you." 

**inna,*'  he  answered,  "  I  have  done,  I  fear,  a  great  wrong,  in  trying  to  gain 
your  aiiections.  Nina,  I  have  a  fixed  impression  that  I  shall  not  live;— yet,  know- 
ing this,  I  have  selfishly  made  my  existence  necessary  to  your  happiness." 

**How  strangely  yon  talk,  dear  Amod!  Who  in  the  Tillage  is  stronger  and 
healthier  than  you?  You  feared  no  danger  when  you  were  a  soldier:  what 
danger  do  yon  fear  as  a  TlUager  of  Meduegna?" 

"It  haunts  me,  Nina." 

^  But,  Araod,  yon  were  sad  before  yon  thought  of  me;  Did  yon  then  fear  to  die?** 

**■  Ah,  Nina,  it  is  something  worse  than  death."  And  Us  vigorous  fhtme  shook 
with  agony. 

**  AxTiod,  I  conjure  you,  teU  me." 

''It  was  in  Cossova  this  fate  befeQ  me— here  you  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
terrible  sooorge:  Bat  there  they  died,  and  the  dead  visited  the  living.  I  expe- 
rienced the  first  frightful  visitation,  and  I  fled;  but  not  till  I  had  sought  his  grave, 
and  exacted  the  dresd  expiation  from  the  vampire.*' 

Nina's  blood  ran  cold.  She  stood  horror-stricken.  But  her  young  heart  soon 
mastered  her  first  despair.    With  a  touching  voice  she  spoke:— 

**  Fear  not,  dear  Axnod,  fear  not  now.  I  will  be  your  shield— or  I  will  die  with 
you." 

And  she  encircled  his  neck  with  her  gentle  arms;  and  returning  hope  shone, 
Iris-like,  amid  her  falling  tears.  Afterwards  th^  found  a  reasonable  ground  for 
banishing  or  aUayuig  their  apprehensions,  in  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  Amod  left  Cossova,  during  which  no  feaiM  visitant  had  agam  approached 
him;  and  they  fondly  trusted  thai  gave  them  security. 

It  is  a  strange  world.  The  ills  we  fear  are  commonly  not  those  which  over- 
whelm iia»  The  blows  that  reach  us  are  for  the  most  part  unforeseen.  One  day, 
about  a  week  alter  this  conversation,  Amod  nussed  bos  footmg  when  on  the  top 
of  a  loaded  hay-waggon,  and  fdl  from  it  to  the  ground.  He  was  picked  up  insen- 
sible and  carried  home,  where  after  lingering  a  short  time  he  died;  his  interment 
as  usual  followed  inmiediatdy.  His  fkte  was  sad  and  premature;  but  what  pencil 
could  paint  Nina's  grief  ? 

Twenty  or  thirty  days  alter  his  decease,  says  the  perfectl  v  authenticated  report 
of  these  transactions,  several  of  the  nei^bourhood  complained  that  they  were 
haunted  by  the  deceased  Amod;  and  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  four  of 
them  died.  The  evil  looked  at  sceptically  was  bad  enough;  but  aggravated  by  the 
suggestions  of  superstition,  it  spread  a  panic  through  the  whole  district  To  allay 
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the  popular  terror,  and  if  poesiUe  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  eril,  a  determinatkm 
was  oome  to  pablidj  to  disinter  the  body  of  Amod,  with|a  view  of  aaoertaining 
whether  he  really  was  a  Tampiie;  and  in  that  event  of  treating  him  conformabljir. 
The  day  fixed  for  this  procee&g  was  the  fortieth  after  his  bunaL 

It  was  on  a  grey  morning  in  early  August  that  the  commission  visited  the  quiet 
cemetery  of  Meduegna,  which,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  lies 
sheltered  by  the  mountain,  that,  rising  in  undulating  green  slopes  irregularly 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  ends  in  an  abrupt  craggy  ridge  feathered  with  under- 
wood. The  graves  were  for  the  most  part  neatly  kept,  with  borders  of  box  or 
something  like  it,  and  flowers  between;  and  at  the  head  of  most,  a  small  wooden 
cross,  painted  black,  bearing  the  name  of  the  tenant  Here  and  there  a  stone  had 
been  raised;  one  of  considerable  height,  a  single  narrow  slab,  ornamented  with 
grotesque  gothic  carvings,  dominated  over  the  rest,  a  Near  this  lay  the  grave  of 
Amod  Paole,  towards  which  the  party  moved.  The  work  of  throwing  out  the 
earth  was  bc^n  by  the  grey  crooked  old  sexton,  who  lived  in  the  Tjeichenhonse 
bevond  the  great  crucifix;  he  seemed  unconcerned  enough;  no  vampire  woold 
thmk  of  extracting  a  supper  out  of  him.  Nearest  the  grave  stood  two  military 
surgeons,  or  feldscheerers,  from  Belgrade,  and  a  drummer-boy,  who  held  their  case 
of  histruments.  The  boy  looked  on  with  keen  interest;  and  when  the  coBUn  was 
exposed,  and  rather  roughly  drawn  out  of  the  grave,  his  pale  face  and  bright  in- 
tent eye  showed  how  the  scene  moved  him.  The  sexton  lifted  the  lid  of  the  coffin; 
the  body  had  become  inclined  to  one  side;  when  turning  it  straight,  **  Ha!  ha!" 
said  he,  pointing  to  fresh  blood  upon  the  lips,  *'  Ha!  ha!  what,  your  mouth  not 
wiped  since  last  night's  work?"  The  spectators  shuddered — ^the  drummer-boy  sank 
forward  fainting,  and  upset  the  instrument-case,  scattering  its  contents;  the  senior 
surgeon,  infect^  with  the  horror  of  the  scene,  repressed  a  hasty  exclaination,  and 
simply  crossed  himself.  They  threw  water  on  the  drummer-boy  and  he  recovered, 
but  would  not  leave  the  spot.  Then  they  inspected  the  body  of  Amod.  It  looked 
as  if  it  had  not  been  desd  a  day.  On  handling  it  the  scarfskin  came  oC  Init  below 
were  new  skin  and  new  naili  !  How  could  they  have  come  there,  but  fkom  its  foul 
feeding?  The  case  was  clear  enough;  there  lay  before  them  the  thing  they 
dread^ — the  vampire.  So  without  more  ado  they  simply  drove  a  stake  through 
poor  Arnod's  chest;  whereupon  a  quantity  of  blood  gushed  forth,  and  the  corpse 
uttered  an  audible  groan.  "  Murder,  oh,  murder!"  shrieked  the  drummer-boy,  as 
he  rushed  wildly  with  convulsed  gestures  from  the  cemetety. 

The  drummer-boy  was  not  &r  from  the  mark.  But  quitting  the  romandng 
vein,  which  had  led  me  to  try  and  restore  the  original  colours  of  the  picture,  let  me 
confine  myself,  in  describing  the  rest  of  the  scene  and  what  followed,  to  the  words 
of  my  authority. 

The  body  of  Amod  was  then  burnt  to  ashes,  which  were  returned  to  the  grave. 
The  authorities  farther  had  staked  and  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  four  others,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  infected  by  Amod;  no  mention  is  made  of  the  state 
in  which  they  were  found.  The  adoption  of  these  decisive  measures  fiuled,  how- 
ever, of  entuely  extinguishing  the  evil,  which  continued  stUl  to  hang  about  the 
village.  About  five  years  afterwards  it  had  agaui  become  veiy  rife,  and  many  died 
through  it.  Whereupon  the  authorities  determined  to  mi^e  another  and  a  com- 
plete clearance  of  the  vampires  in  the  cemetery;  and  with  that  object  they  had 
again  all  the  graves,  to  which  present  suspicion  attached,  opened,  and  their  con- 
tents officially  anatomised;  of  which  procedure  the  following  is  the  medical  report, 
here  and  there  abridge  only  :— 

1.  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Stana,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  died  three 
months  before  of  a  three  days'  illness  following  her  confinement  She  had  before 
her  death  avowed  that  she  had  anointed  herself  with  the  blood  of  a  vampire,  to 
liberate  herself  from  his  persecution.  fNeverthdess,  she,  as  well  as  her  infant,  whose 
body,  through  careless  interment,  had  been  half  eaten  by  the  dogs,  both  had  died. 
Her  body  was  entirely  free  fh)m  decomposition.  On  opening  it,  the  chest  was 
found  tail  of  recently  effused  blood,  and  the  bowels  had  exactly  the  appearances  of 
sound  health.  The  skin  and  nails  of  her  hands  and  feet  were  loose  and  came  ofl^ 
but  underneath  lay  new  skin  and  nails. 

2.  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Miliza,  who  had  died  at  the  end  of  a  three  months* 
illness.  The  body  had  been  buried  ninety  and  odd  days.  In  the  chest  was  liquid 
blood.  The  viscera  were  as  in  the  former  instance*  The  body  was  declared  by  a 
heyduk,  who  recognised  it,  to  be  in  better  condition  and  fktter  than  it  had  been  in 
the  woman's  legitimate  life-time, 
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S.  The  body  of  a  child  eight  rears  old,  that  had  likewise  been  buried  ninetj 
days;  it  was  in  the  yampire  oonoition. 

4.  The  BOD  of  a  heydok  named  Milloc,  sixteen  years  old.  The  body  had  Iain 
in  the  grare  nine  weeks.  He  had  died  after  three  days'  indisposition,  and  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  yampire. 

5.  Joachim,  lUcewise  son  of  a  heyduk,  seventeen  years  old.  He  had  died 
after  three  days'  illness;  had  been  buried  eight  weeks  and  some  days;  was  found 
in  the  yampire  state. 

6.  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Rnsha,  who  had  died  of  an  illness  of  ten  days' 
duration,  and  had  been  six  weeks  buried,  in  whom  likewise  fresh  blood  was  found 
in  the  chest. 

(The  reader  will  understand,  that  to  see  blood  in  the  chest,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  cat  the  chest  open.) 

7.  The  body  or  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  died  two  months  before.  It 
▼88  likewise  in  the  yampire  state,  perfectly  undeoomposed,  with  blood  in  the 
chest. 

8.  The  body  of  the  wife  of  one  Hadnuck,  buried  seven  weeks  before;  and  that 
of  her  infant,  eight  weeks  old,  buried  only  twenty -one  days.  They  were  both  in 
ft  state  of  decomposition,  though  buried  in  the  same  ground,  and  closely  adjoining 
the  others. 

9.  A  servant,  by  name  Rhade,  twenty-three  years  of  age;  he  had  died  after  an 
illness  of  three  months'  duration,  and  the  body  had  been  buried  five  weeks.  It 
▼as  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

10.  The  body  of  the  heyduk  Stanco,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  died  six  weeks 
previously.  There  was  much  blood  and  otiher  fiuid  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
the  body  vras  in  the  vampire  condition. 

11.  Millac,  a  heyduk,  twenty-five  years  old.  The  body  had  been  in  the  earth 
fix  weeks.    It  was  perfectly  in  the  vampire  condition. 

12.  Stanjoika,  the  wife  of  a  heyduk,  twenty  years  old;  but  died  after  an  illness 
of  three  days,  and  had  been  buried  eighteen.  The  countenance  was  fiorid.  There- 
was  blood  in  the  chest  and  in  the  heart.  The  viscera  were  perfectly  sound:  the 
skin  remarkably  firesh. 

The  document  which  sives  the  above  particulars  is  signed  by  three 
regimental  surgeons,  and  formally  countersigned  by  a  lieutenant-colonel 
and  sub-lieutenant.  It  bears  the  date  of  June  7,  1732,  Meduegna,  near 
Belgrade.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity,  or  of  its 
general  fidelity ;  the  less  that  it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  supported  by 
a  mass  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  It  appears  to  establisli  beyond 
question,  that  where  the  fear  of  vampirism  prevails,  and  there  occur 
several  deaths  in  the  popular  belief  connected  with  it,  the  bodies,  when 
disinterred  weeks  after  burial,  present  the  appearance  of  corpses  &om 
which  life  has  only  recently  departed. 

What  inference  shall  we  draw  from  this  fact? — that  vampirism  is  true  in  the 
popuhur  sense;  and  that  these  fresh-looking  and  weU-condltioned  corpses  had 
lome  mysterious  source  of  preternatural  nourishment?  That  would  be  to  adopt, 
not  to  solve  the  superstition.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  a  notion  not  so 
monstrous,  but  still  startling  enough — ^That  the  bodies  which  were  found  in  the 
so-caUed  vampire  state,  instead  of  being  in  a  new  or  mystical  condition,  were 
simply  alive  in  the  common  way,  or  had  been  for  some  time  subsequently  to  their 
interment;  that,  in  short,  they  were  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  buried 
alive,  and  whose  life,  where  it  yet  lingered,  was  finally  extinguished  through  the 
ignorance' and  barbarity  of  those  who  disinterred  them.  In  the  following  sketch 
(^  a  similar  scene  to  that  above  described,  the  correctness  of  this  in&rence  comea 
oat  with  terrific  force. 

Erasmus  FranchK^i,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  description  of  the  Dukedom  of 
Krain  by  Valvasor,  speaks  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Grando^  in  the  district  of 
Kring,  who  died,  was  buried,  and  became  a  vampire,  and  as  such  was  exhumed 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  stake  thrust  through  him. 

"  When  they  opened  his  grave,  after  he  had  been  long  buried,  his  £ice  was 
foond  with  a  colour,  and  his  features  made  natural  sorts  of  movements,  as  if  the 
dead  man  smiled.  He  even  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  would  inhale  f^sh  air. 
They  held  the  crucifix  before  him,  and  called  in  a  loud  voice^  *  See,  this  is  Jesus 
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ChriBt,  who  redeemed  your  soolfinom  hell,  and  died  for  yoo.'  After  the  •ofnndhad 
acted  on  his  organs  of  hearing,  and  he  had  connected  perhaps  some  ideas  with  it, 
tears  began  to  flow  from  the  d€«d  man's  eyes.  Finally,  whoi  after  a  diort  prayer 
fbr  his  poor  soul  they  proceeded  to  hack  off  his  head,  the  corpse  uttereda  screedi, 
and  turned  and  rolled  just  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  and  tiie  grave  was  lull  of  blood." 

But  tlu8  is  not  all ;  there  still  remains  the  ▼ampire-yint  to  be  explained. 
The  yampire-yisit !  Well,  it  is  clear  the  yampire  could  not  haye  left  his 
grave  bodily ;  or  at  all  eyents,  if  he  oould,  he  neyer  could  haye  buried 
himself  asain.  Tet  there  they  always  found  him.  If  the  body  conld 
not  have  been  the  yisitant^  then,  in  popular  language,  it  was  the  ghost  of 
the  yampire  that  haunted  its  yiclim. 

''  There  are  two  ways,"  Dr.  Mayo  remarks,  ^'  of  deaKng  with  this 
knot ;  one  is  to  cut  it,  the  other  to  untie  it.** 

It  may  be  cut,  by  denying  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  yampiie-Tisit 
and  the  supervention  of  death-trance  in  the  second  party.  Nor  is  the  explanatiou 
thus  obtained  devoid  of  plausibility.  There  is  no  reason  why  death-trance  should 
not  in  certain  seasons  and  places  be  epidemic.  Then  the  persons  most  liable  to  it 
would  be  those  of  weak  and  irritable  nervous  systems.  Again,  a  first  effect  of 
the  epidemic  might  be,  fiirther,  to  shake  the  nerves  of  weaker  subjects.  Hiese 
are  exactly  the  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  infected  with  imaginary  terrors,  and 
to  dream,  or  even  to  fancy,  they  have  seen  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Such  a  one,  the  last  victims 
of  the  epidemic.  The  dream  or  impression  upon  the  senses  might  again  recur, 
and  the  sickening  patient  have  already  talked  of  it  to  his  neighbours,  before  he 
himself  was  seized  with  death-trance.  On  this  supposition  the  vampire-visit  would 
sink  into  the  subordinate  rank  of  a  mere  premonitory  symptom. 

To  myself^  I  must  con&ss,  this  explanation,  the  best  I  am  yet  in  a  position  to 
ofier,  appears  barren  and  j^une;  and  not  at  all  to  do  justice  to  the  force  and  fre- 
quency, or,  as  tradition  represents  the  matter,  the  universality  of  the  vampire 
visit  as  a  precursor  of  the  victim's  fkte.  Imagine  how  strong  must  have  been  the 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition,  how  common  a  feature  it  must  have 
been,  to  haye  led  to  the  laying  down  of  the  unnatural  and  repulsiye  process  custo- 
marily followed  at  the  vampire's  grave,  as  the  regular  and  proper  and  only  pre- 
yentive  of  ulterior  consequences. 

I  am  disposed,  therefore,  rather  to  try  and  untie  this  knot,  and  with  that  object 
to  wait.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  beg  leave  to  consider  this  second  half  of  the 
problem  a  compound  phenomenon,  the  solutions  of  the  two  parts  of  which  may  not 
emerge  simultaneonsly.  The  vampire-visit  is  one  thing;  its  presomed  contagious 
effect,  another. 


SONG. 

BT  CHAOLES  HERVET,  ESQ. 

Oh,  lady  !  take  this  simple  flower 

To  deck  thy  raven  hair. 
Nor  chide  me  if  for  one  short  hour 

I'd  see  it  blooming  there. 
Then,  should  thy  haund  the  gilit  restore. 

To  my  fond  heart  'twill  he 
A  priceless  treasure  evermore 

In  memory  of  thee  ! 

And  when,  of  life*s  bright  hues  bereft, 

Its  withered  petals  £dl. 
When  not  one  ling'ring  charm  is  left 

Its  beauty  to  recall, 
Oh,  still,  in  fancy's  vivid  dream, 

Unchang'd  that  flow'r  will  be. 
And  dearer  to  my  heart  'twill  seem 

In  memory  of  thee  I 
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THE  CANNING  RIVER  AND  ITS   SETTLERS,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 

By  J.  W.  F.  Blundell,  Esq. 

About  eight  miles  from  Perth,  over  level  day  plains  for  half  the 
distance,  may  be  seen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  lowly 
homestead  of  one  of  the  earHest  and  most  endiuing  pioneers  of  Western 
Australia.  It  is  an  abode  which  no  colonist  can  pass  without  a  sigh  of 
regret  for  those  unmeasured,  and  at  the  same  time  unmerited  hardships, 
which  beset  the  early  days  of  a  settlement  planted  with  seeming  care 
and  much  hope,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  cold  bosom  of  untaught  and 
uosympathising  nature.  For  to  this  part  of  its  unfailing  history  may  be 
attributed  the  long-cherished  notions  of  the  unfitness  of  this  colony  for 
colonisation  purposes ;  while  the  ruin  which  attached  to  local  circum- 
stances alone  was  made  the  substance  of  a  confirmed  stigma,  which 
remains  even  to  the  present  hour. 

The  seventeen  years  of  trial  and  sorrow  that  lingered  their  appointed 
duration  around  this  homestead  and  its  possessors,  are  varied  and  useful 
in  their  annals;  telling  a  tale  of  troubles  which,  in  these  days  of  system 
and  artificial  appliance,  are  not  likely  to  occur  again — at  least,  to  such 
in  extent ;  and  teaching  a  practical  lesson  to  the  emigrant,  of  capability 
for  the  labours  of  a  new  country,  and  perseverance  amid  educational  and 
physical  incapacity. 

First  amongst  the  throng  of  retired  military  and  naval  men  who  sought 
to  occupy  the  lands  upon  either  bank  of  this  river,  from  the  important 
&ct  of  its  being  withm  an  easy  distance  of  the  capital,  was  the  mhabi- 
tant  of  the  dwelling  of  which  we  have  spoken.     At  the  period  of  his 
airival  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life— full,  as  the  emigrants  of  those  days 
inrariablj  were,  of  extravagant  hopes  and  expectations — and  both  ready 
and  anxious  to  commence  upon  plans  of  their  own  concocting,  and  deter- 
mined to  elaborate  future  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  upon  certain 
preconceived  ideas  of  a  country,  of  which  little  was  then  known,  and  far 
less  understood.     The  situation  was  chosen  for  its  vicinity  to  markets  for 
any  produce  that  might  be  nused ;  and  this  having  been  accomplished, 
•applies  of  food,  clouing,  and  stock,  were  purchased  at  existing  exor- 
bitant rates,  such  as  were  at  that  time  sufficient  to  swamp  the  means  and 
energies  of  men  far  more  capable  in  all  respects  than  those  who  had 
commenced  inauspiciously  upon  a  new  and  dubious  sort  of  career.     The 
result  might  be  easily  foreseen.     Neither  liking,  nor  indeed  expecting,  to 
have  thus  early  to  take  plough  in  hand — ^for  the  land  was  so  little  encum- 
bered with  trees  as  to  be  ready  for  that  operation — our  fiiend,  partially 
di^^nsted  at  the  necessary  high  rate  of  labour,  and  the  drudgery  appa- 
rent in  the  simple  and  plain  course  of  farming  life,  seemed  to  linger  on 
in  expectation  of  some  spontaneous  upriong  of  crops,  or  speedy  abate- 
ment of  those  unthooght-of  impediments  which  then  began  to  stare  him 
in  the  fiuse.     Sports  and  diversions,  too,  were  somewhat  rife  in  this  well- 
cettled  locality ;  society  there  was  of  the  best,  for  it  might,  in  colonial 
pariance,  be  termed  an  aristocradcal  quarter  of  the  colony.     In  vain  was 
his  Eooellency  the  Governor  seen  applauding  individuals  who,  ^ade  in 
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hand,  wfere  assiduously  tumiug  up  the  virgin  soil  of  the  oountiyy  or, 
emulous  of  their  fate,  wheeling  wheelharrows  full  of  hricks,  or  sawing 
and  splitting  timber  for  the  erection  of  temporary  dwellings.  All  this 
was  in  a  measure  thrown  away.  The  utility  of  such  earnest  and  zealous 
application  was  little  acknowledged;  our  settlers  were  apparently  waiting 
for  that  large  influx  of  population  and  labour  which  should  render  their 
position  similar  to  that  of  an  old  country,  where,  according  to  the  theory 
of  acres,  they  would  be  required  alone  to  superintend  and  share  the  pro- 
duce of  a  numerous  tenantry,  such  as  many  of  their  forefathers,  diey 
were  told  in  infancy,  proudly  acknowledged  and  possessed. 

It  is,  therefore,  neither  a  slur  cast  upon  these  desirable,  and  one  could 
have  wished  successful  settlers,  nor  is  it  a  blot  upon  the  paat  or  future 
capability  of  the  colony,  to  say  that  the  waking  from  this  dream  was  a  dis- 
astrous acknowledgment  of  an  untried  and  unexpected  state  of  existence  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  happy  hour  to  themselves  and  the  settlement 
they  had  assisted  in  founding,  when  they  did  awake — when  they  did  open 
their  eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  sought  zealously  for  the  causes 
of  their  discomfiture.  It  was,  however,  the  misfortune  of  this  settlement, 
and  one  from  which  it  has  barely  recovered — ^because  the  public  mind  is 
prone  to  judge  hastily,  and  to  receive  the  most  superficial  impressions  as 
corroborative  evidences — it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  condemned  portion 
of  her  Majesty*s  dominions,  to  have  the  partial  failure  of  these  early 
settlers  exhibited  in  anything  but  a  fair  light ;  and  to  receive  in  addition 
to  these  casualties  a  virtual  withdrawal  of  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
of  the  British  Government,  at  a  time  when  more  than  at  any  other  it  was 
needed.  So  that,  from  being  the  gayest  and  the  most  promising,  the 
Canning  River  began  to  be  deserted,  many  seeking  the  penal  settlements 
of  Van  Dieman*8  Land  or  New  South  Wales  ;  and  the  fair  lands  upon 
which  they  had  commenced  the  rudiments  of  location  were  restored  to 
their  primitive  bearing :  and  one  sees  even  now  in  the  district  but  the 
landmarks  of  a  struggle,  too  faint  to  have  afforded  either  proof  or  dis- 
proof of  its  qualities  of  soil,  or  susceptibility  of  rewarding  tiiose  whose 
natural  and  inevitable  exertions  could  alone  accomplish  the  work  of  form- 
ing estates  in  the  wilderness. 

Yet,  little  as  we  like  the  task,  from  a  conviction  that,  although  true, 
it  is  ever  of  little  or  no  avail,  it  would  be  preeminently  unfair  to  pass 
over  the  share  the  home  government  undoubtedly  had  in  those  disasters, 
which  have  all  along  served  to  maintain  the  disparaging  position  which 
this  colony  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  emigrating  portion  of  the  British 
public.  Perhaps  nothing  could  more  clearly  exemplify  that  of  which  we 
intend  to  speak,  than  the  unjustifiable  use  wmch  has  been  made,  even  under 
authority,  and  with  the  keensightedness  of  pufiy  colonisadon-promoters, 
of  its  early  trials  and  misfortunes.  At  the  foundation  of  a  now  rapidly 
rising  and  neighbouring  settlement — which,  by-the-bye,  with  asristance, 
surmounted  difficulties  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  those  which  ham- 
pered the  untoward  career  of  the  one  under  notice — Western  Australia, 
or  Swan  River  as  it  is  depreciatingly  styled,  was  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  of  the  sad  consequences  of  a  system  of  colonising  said  to  be  false  ; 
and  upon  the  mistakes  of  which,  as  was  affirmed,  much  experience  and 
many  practical  truths  mieht  be  found  to  hinge :  while,  granting  the  coirect- 
ness  of  their  data,  little  did  these  people  think  or  dream  of  the  oblimdon 
which  impinged  the  argument  itself,  either  to  restore  a  healthy  action  te 
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tbe  lost  settlement,  or  to  apply  some  modified  principles  in  place  of  those 
which,  upon  their  own  showing,  had  signally  failed.  But,  could  the 
tmhlic  of  this  country,  upon  simple  proof  of  the  resources  of  a  colony,  he 
brought  to  helieve  that  its  physically  low  condition  might  possibly  arise 
from  the  unsuccessful  application  of  many  species  of  legislative  quackery, 
it  would  then  understand  much  that  at  present  lies  at  the  door  of  indivi- 
dual folly  and  extravagance  of  thought,  at  the  same  time  ^rnishing  an 
outlet  of  escape  for  the  really  criminal  party  in  the  affair. 

The  early  colonists  were  cast  upon  the  western  shore  of  Australia  heed- 
lessly, and  without  due  preparation.  A  colony  was  to  be  planted  ;  and 
the  home  government  for  the  time  being,  desirous  to  save  the  nation 
the  greater  portion  of  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  eagerly  caught 
at  the  propositions  of  a  few  speculative  individuals;  and  thus  shifted  a 
burden,  as  they  supposed,  from  their  own  shoulders  to  the  backs  of  men 
who  aimed  alone  at  speedy  self-aggrandisement.  The  terms  of  the  com- 
pact were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  highly  favourable  to  those  who 
cho«e  to  accept  them ;  and  it  may  yet  be  a  matter  of  speculation  whether 
or  not,  had  these  men  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  task 
they  had  undertaken,  the  wide-spread  domains  at  this  hour  in  few  hands 
might  have  been  turned  to  highly  profitable  account. 

But  it  appears  never  to  be  m  the  nature  of  things  that  individual 
eflfbrts  should  be  acknowledged  by  those  which  succeed ;  and  the  certain 
eflfeet  was,  that  a  large,  though  limited,  capital  exhausted  itself  at  the 
outset ;  and  left  at  length  in  the  hands  of  that  government,  which  ought 
never  to  have  relinquished  its  primary  right,  the  perfecting  of  a  work 
seemingly  as  feur  distant  from  accomplishment  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
The  moderate  crowd  of  settlers  which  flocked  into  the  territory  deemed 
no  power  responsible  but  that  of  the  parent  country;  and  we  of  the  present 
age  of  colonisation  can  very  readily  imagine  their  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment when  they  received  in  return  for  their  natural  demands  an  assurance 
very  much  to  this  effect — that,  as  private  enterprise  had  commenced  the 
scheme,  private  means  must  be  brought  to  carry  it  through.  Waiting, 
hopelessly  waiting  for  the  coming  immigration,  which  was  to  remove  every 
strait  in  which  they  found  themselves,  to  render  that  assistance  and  dis- 
entangle those  difficulties  which  population  in  all  countries  can  so  easily 
and  effectually  surmount,  much  of  the  time  and  substance  of  the  new- 
comers was  spent  in  wandering  gossip  from  tent  to  tent,  or,  in  too  many 
instances,  in  that  species  of  dissipation  which  is  allied  to  the  sad  and  fatal 
feeling  that  they  found  themselves  in  the  toils  of  a  dilemma  from  which 
there  was  no  visible  escape.  At  this  time,  too,  the  government,  with  an 
improvidence  of  action  for  which  we  cannot  too  deeply  blame  them,  en- 
larged the  circle  of  despondency  by  declaring  that  the  fault  rested  with 
the  settlers  themselves,  whose  unwillingness  to  apply  at  once  to  the  duties 
of  their  new  state  opposed  both  the  wishes  and  endeavours  of  their  rulers 
to  ameliorate  their  condition . 

Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  inertness  of  these  emigrant-settlers, 
and  how  great  their  acknowledged  incapacity,  still  the  extremes  of  each 
could  afford  no  justifiable  excuse  to  the  government,  either  to  lay  down 
its  prerogative  and  duty,  or  to  fail  in  re-establishing  and  asserting  that 
right  and  duty  so  soon  as  untoward  circumstances  called  loudly  for  its 
exercise  and  its  aid.  To  say  to  the  already  disheartened  and  mistaken 
settler,  ^*  The  fault  is  your  own" — "  We  have  gpranted  what  you  asked, 
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and  are  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  wanfc  of  forethought  and  pru- 
dence which  have  placed  you  where  you  are" — is  but  poor  sympadiy 
at  any  time ;  but  when  in  after  years  we  find  the  same  government,  being 
eng^g^  upon  the  work  of  founding  another  settlement  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  taking  the  experience  of  this  very  colony,  and  not  disguising 
the  hct  of  their  so  doing, — ^taking  the  past  errors  of  this  very  spot  as  a 
guide  for  their  conduct  in  the  new  sphere  of  their  exertions,  and  going  so 
far  as  to  supply  the  monied-resources  which  were  withheld  in  the  fonner 
case,  we  cannot  cease  to  point  out  such  inconsistencies ;  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate, in  the  task  we  have  undertaken  to  give  a  brief  history  of  this 
ill-judged  settlement,  to  shift  the  burthen  once  more,  and  fix  it  firmly 
upon  those  shoulders  whose  breadth  and  strength  are  ever  matters  of 
astonishment,  even  to  the  session -dried  experience  of  many  members  of 
the  British  parliament.  And  this  is  not  mere  declamation — mere  finding 
fiiult,  or  arraying  opinion  against  opinion — it  is  a  thing  inseparable  from 
the  history  of  the  settlement,  and  from  its  traduced  chiuucter. 

At  this  hour,  when  its  claims  are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  that  pordon 
of  society  which  takes  an  interest  in  these  matters,  when  some  fair  pro- 
spect of  redeeming  the  past  is  held  out  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
lingering  neglect  of  bygone  days,  and  when  at  the  moment  we  write  our 
eye  catches  numerous  specimens  of  rich  mineral  wealth  yet  to  be  deve- 
loped, we  can  turn  with  renewed  strength  from  the  contemplation  of  even 
that  which  our  antagonists  have  all  along  gracelessly  bandied  against  us.  A 
few  words,  however,  will  correctly  define  the  course  of  proceeding  which 
has  made  the  very  name  of  Swan  River  an  instrument  of  example,  a 
sample  of  all  that  could  be  ruinous  and  false  in  the  modus  operandi  of 
colonisation.  Probably  up  to  the  hour  when  the  far-famed  Califomian 
**  diggings"  burst  in  all  their  glory  upon  that  section  of  society — and  large 
and  vari^  it  indeed  is ! — which  spurns  at  the  ordinary  roads  to  wealth,  and 
prefers  a  cross  country  at  all  risks,  no  spot,  no  emigration  field  ever 
kindled  higher  hope,  exhausted  more  speculation  in  the  prospect  of  bound- 
less and  fertile  domains  to  enrich  their  new  possessors  as  of  old,  than  did  the 
now  lulling  settlement  on  the  Swan  River.  The  most  extravagant  fancies, 
which  in  later  days  are  disallowed  and  scattered  to  the  wmds,  spread 
their  meshes  around  a  certain  estimable  class  of  emigrants,  and  told  them 
that  that  for  which  they  sighed  in  vain  in  their  native  land,  those  coveted 
landed  possessions  which  in  the  old  country  brought  great  influence  and 
accumulating  resources,  had  found  their  counterpart  in  the  re^ons  of  the 
South ;  and  there,  under  even  a  far  brighter  clime,  could  they  reidise  teiiito- 
xial  parade,  and  perpetuate  the  doctrine  of  acres.  As  a  nattutd  consequence 
of  the  puffs  of  that  day,  and  the  liberal  conditions  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment ceded  it  possessions,  a  numerous  body  of  a  superior  order  of  emi- 
grants entered  the  field ;  and  as  the  granting  of  land  was  dependent  in 
amount  upon  the  property,  be  it  whatever  it  might,  which  was  brought 
into  the  settlement,  a  somewhat  partial  exclusion  of  a  moderate  and  highly 
essential  class  necessarily  took  place. 

All  who  can  recall  those  days  will  remember  the  *'  hot  haste*'  with 
which  numerous  fiimilies  embarked  for  the  promised  land ;  taking  with 
them  their  servants,  and  in  some  cases  handsome  equipages,  together 
with  much  antique  and  fusty  mummery,  which  should  have  garnished  on 
their  native  shore,  prior  to  departure,  a  blazing  pile  to  commemorate  the 
extinction  of  old  habits  and  prejudices — which  they  found,  alas!  too  late^ 
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both  inoompatible  with  and  aHen  to  the  dawnin?  sphere  of  a  new  exist- 
ence. Many  will  call  to  mind,  also,  the  shock,  which  came  as  smartly  as 
the  .pang  of  remorse  which  visited  that  uuversally-Bympathised-with  in- 
dimual  of  golden-egg  notoriety,  when  the  early  settlers  had  at  leng^ 
pieioed  the  doad  of  mystery,  and  beheld  the  first  faint  impressions  of  the 
errors  into  which  they  had  hJlen.  There  was  neither  milk  nor  honey  in 
the  landy  nor  spontaueoos  crops,  nor  willing  tenantry  ready  at  call ;  and 
bot  few  aubstitates,  who  soon  began  naturally  to  feel  their  value  and 
their  importance.  Long  did  they  linger  on  in  expectation  of  coming 
berds  of  men,  to  set  all  matters  on  a  proper  footing ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
They  depended  upon  the  favour  of  the  public  at  home,  and  in  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  their  country;  and  that  public  had 
been  disappointed  like  themselves --it  saw  its  own  fond  and  giddy  pro- 
niects  fading  away,  and  it  withdrew  from  the  connexion  altogether.  At 
that  hour  the  government  might  have  stemmed  the  ebbing  tide  of  popu- 
larity, bat  it  fiuled  to  do  so ;  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  public,  and  to  repudiate  that  it  had  cradled  and  launched  upon 
the  world.  And  where  is^  it  now  ? — ^It  is  now  mature  and  ripe  for  the 
masses  who  closely  follow  "upon  the  steps  of  the  pioneer.  Swan  River 
and  its  early  mbhaps  became  a  proverb ;  and  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  the  ranks  of  founders  of  new  settlements,  gained  experience 
at  its  solitary  cost ;  and  failed  not  to  parade,  whenever  circumstances 
needed  such,  the  rash  and  ineffident  principles  ou  which  it  had  com- 
xneneed  its  career  of  hardship  and  suffering.  Relapsing  into  forgetful- 
oess,  the  emigrant  puUic  ceased  to  consider  it  at  all ;  and  this  neglect 
appears  to  have  sup^induced  the  belief  that  the  territory  itself  was  unfit 
Cdt  the  purposes  of  successful  colonisation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Canning  River,  and  mark  what 
lemains  at  the  present  time  of  the  numerous  body  of  settlers  who  once 
struggled  with  the  destinies  of  a  new  country,  and  sought  to  establish 
homes  ia  the  wilderness,  and  draw  around  them  the  adjuncts  of  civili- 
sation amid  the  simple  pursuits  of  husbandry.  The  fabled  notion  of  pos- 
sessing a  numerous  tenantry,  which  should  take  the  burden  of  culture  off 
the  shoulders  of  original  proprietors,  was  soon  blotted  out  of  the  records 
of  their  gains ;  and  though,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  there  are  many 
existing  landmarks  of  former  extensive  location  thereabouts,  still  the  spot 
is  not  entirely  deserted.  The  proprietor  of  the  homestead  and  ^emn  to 
vhich  we  have  introduced  the  reader,  was  himself  amongst  the  earliest 
arrivals  in  the  colony.  The  brief  narrative  of  his  privations,  sufferings, 
and  losses,  is,  fortunately  for  the  hope  we  have  in  the  success  of  emi- 
pants  to  those  shores,  one  of  an  unusual,  and  at  the  same  time  interest- 
u^  character.  The  difference  is  so  great  between  the  habits  of  an  old 
eoontry  and  a  new,  that  most  people  who  cling  to  the  routine  of  the 
fiormtt  wUl  hardly  be  found  to  admit  the  possibility  of  happiness  existtnfi^ 
where  the  unceasing  requirements  of  civilisation  are  not  only  unrequited, 
bat  unthought  of  and  excluded  altogether.  The  fact  must  never  be  lost 
nght  of,  that  in  a  climate  so  mild  as  that  of  Australia,  and  so  stimulating 
and  spirit-nourishing,  men  care  little  how  they  live,  so  that  they  live 
peaceably,  and  are  freed  from  the  carking  cares  which  beset  the  dwellingB 
of  members  of  older  communities.  This  gentleman  arrived  in  Western 
Australia  with  a  wife  and  a  family  of  young  children,  and  planted  him- 
lalf  at  the  spot  on  wMch  we  found  him.     Many  harassing  cares  marked 
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the  progress  of  the  first  settlers ;  and  among  these  there  was  not  one 
which  retarded  their  efforts  so  much  as  the  hostile  front  assumed  hy  the 
native  tribes  against  the  invaders  of  their  domain.  In  all  countries, 
where  aboriginal  tribes  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  collisions  are  un- 
avoidable ;  and  as  many  well-meaning  people  in  this  country,  who  have 
never  seen  a  wild  man  except  by  deputy  at  some  country  fair,  exhibit  an 
overstrained  tenacity  of  belief  m  the  premeditated  wrong  of  the  white 
man,  and  are  exceedingly  thin-skinned  upon  this  point,  we  think  it  right 
to  speak  a  little  of  the  experience  of  our  own  colonists  in  this  particular. 

The  savage  is  certainly  not  always  the  first  aggressor,  but  yet  he  has 
been  found  so  in  most  cases :  the  white  man  wishes  earnestly  for  peace 
and  a  good  understanding  between  the  conflicting  races;  indeed,  he 
would  purchase  it  at  a  considerable  price,  and  is  undoubtedly  in  most 
instances  required  to  pay  that  price.     There  is  a  simple  and  invariable 
cause  of  aggression  from  the  native,  which  is  the  result  of  his  first  com- 
munication with  the  wondrous  beings  who  appear  to  him  to  be  of  another 
world ;  and  it  is  the  same  to  the  explorer  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
interior  &s  it  is  to  the  newly -arrived  emigrant  upon  the  coast  —namely, 
the  cupidity  which  is  naturally  excited  in  his  breast  by  the  right  of 
much  desirable  wealth ;  a  taste  of  which  the  settler,  prompted  by  feelings 
of  humanity  and  conciliation,  readily  allows.      Those  invaluable  com- 
modities in  the  sight  of  the  native,  flour  and  tobacco,  are,  once  tasted, 
not  the  harbingers  of  future  peace  and  mutual  good  understanding,  hot 
the  antecedents  of  hatred  and  of  strife.     Such  is  the  product  of,  perhaps, 
their  first  interview.     The  savage  is  made  acquainted  with  a  treasure 
which  supersedes  the  necessities  of  that  precarious  mode  of  existence 
known  from  his  birth ;  the  toils  of  hunting,  the  long  fasts,  and  the  hours 
of  unsuccessfiil  search,  can  be  at  last  lessened,  if  not  obviated :  the  in- 
truder possesses  the  secret,  and  it  must  be  taken  from  him  at  every  risk; 
for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  life  itself  on  either  side  is  but  a  feather  in 
the  balance,  weighed  down  by  the  all-absorbing  animal  desires  of  those  of 
our  darker  brethren. 

Until  the  period,  therefore,  when  these  savages  wero  subdued,  which 
was  not  till  a  pitched  battle  had  been  fought  with  them,  the  eariy 
colonists  were  harassed  on  all  sides,  and  could  scarcely  consider  eithor 
their  properties  or  their  lives  in  safety.  But  now,  brought  to  a  state  of 
subjection  by  stringent  though  humane  laws,  they  no  longer  trouble, 
except  by  occasional  petty  thieving ;  for  which,  however,  they  are  seldom 
allowed  to  escape  punishment.  On  one  occasion  our  friend  remembered 
having  to  conceal  his  little  ones  in  flour-casks,  to  save  them  hota  probable 
destruction  by  the  natives — as  it  is  singular  how  here,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Australia,  they  sought  to  destroy  the  children  of  the  settlers. 
The  native,  in  fact,  acknowledges  no  law  of  control  save  that  of  fear ; 
and  so  long  as  we  have  in  all  our  colonies  wielded  the  rod  of  correction, 
and  proved  our  power  to  retaliate,  as  well  as  to  reward  by  kindness  a 
peaceable  demeanour  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  so  long  has  bloodshed 
and  extermination  been  withheld ;  while  early  timidity  or  reserve  has 
invariably  marked  colonial  annals  with  warfare  and  implacable  hostility. 
And  we  believe  all  the  talking  and  writing  in  the  world  will  fail  to  show 
otherwise. 

Surmounting  all  these  numerous  disasters  and  troubles,  we  find  our 
friend  with  a  family  grown  up  around  him,  and  at  least  inured  to  the  life, 
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which  in  their  case  was  burdened  with  little  retrospection  of  the  past. 
Afflicted  with  a  temporary  deprivation  of  sight  a  few  years  after  his 
arrival  in  the  colony,  this  faithful  pioneer  had  lingered  at  the  spot  of  his 
first  location,  and  had  been  enabled,  despite  his  former  losses,  to  complete 
the  work  of  clearing  land,  erecting  the  necessary  farm-buildings,  and 
producing  in  a  rough  way  yarious  kinds  of  marketable  produce.  It  is 
true  that  they  lived  much  in  a  style  which  many  in  this  favoured  land 
would  eonsider  akin  to  times  of  barbarism,  and  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  hopes  and  necessities  of  civilised  existence ;  but  still,  however 
much  oar  friend  might  deplore — and  no  doubt  in  reason  he  often  did— 
the  fading  traces  of  those  former  days  which  he  well  knew  could  never 
come  again,  yet  his  family  remembered  them  not — thet^  had  no  recol- 
lecdonSy  dear  and  sad,  to  check  them  on  the  path  allotted  in  their  simple 
sphere,  or  turn  them  from  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  small  meeds  of  pri- 
mitive and  patriai-chal  wealth,  which,  when  we  last  saw  them,  they  were 
striving  manfully  and  earnestly  to  obtain.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  no 
point  niore  estimable  in  the  character  of  this  worthy  man,  than  that 
which  related  to  the  education  and  training  of  these  children,  thus  nursed 
and  matured  in  rude  adversity.  His  wife  died,  through  want  of  medical 
aid,  it  was  said,  in  giving  birth  to  the  youngest ;  and  the  afflicted  parent, 
deprived  of  a  helpmate  so  essential  to  the  preservation  and  nourishment 
of  his  children,  had,  amid  the  duties  of  his  farm,  to  lend  some  hours  daily 
to  th^  instruction.  It  can  hardly  be  believed  how  he  accomplished  this 
double  duty ;  yet  he  did  accomplish  it ;  and  to  the  simple  rudiments  of 
education  were  added  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  of  which  he 
was  a  great  proficient,  and  of  music.  One  of  these  sons  is  now  married, 
and  promising  well ;  one  is  in  the  employ  of  the  government ;  and  the 
remaining  two  labour  for  their  father  upon  the  farm.  There  is  also  an 
only  daughter,  and  she  is  lately  married  to  a  youthful  settler.  *^  You 
can  see  it  better  than  I,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  groped  his  way  along 
with  us  one  day,  to  explain  the  resources  of  his  small  estate  ;  <'  the  fire 
has  spared  the  initials,  I  think;"  and,  wondering  what  this  could  mean, 
we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  solitary  tree,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  his 
first  dwelling  had  been  erected  and  had  been  destroyed  by  fire — it  was 
the  grave  of  his  wife  I  The  letters  to  which  he  alluded,  and  the  year, 
were  rudely  carved  upon  the  trunk,  a  few  feet  above  the  sod  beneath 
which  for  ever  reposed  the  companion  and  the  victim  of  that  privation 
and  danger  which  attend  the  steps  of  the  first  generation  in  a  new 
country.  Yes ;  sacred  indeed  will  be  the  spot  when  the  pioneer  himself 
shall  join  her— though  not  in  consecrated  ground.  And  the  Canning 
shall  flow  noiselessly  onward,  and  the  note  of  industry  shall  once  more 
resound  upon  its  banks,  and  the  smoke  of  many  rural  dwellings  shall 
carl  up  amid  the  trees ;  and  none  shall  touch  that  grave  ;  the  ploughshare 
riiall  spare  it,  and  the  new  race  shall  honour  it  for  a  testimony  of  the 
founders  of  their  country ! 

The  river  of  which  we  speak  is  in  no  part  dry  during  the  summer 
season,  as  is  the  case  with  very  many  of  the  rivers  of  Australia ;  yet,  in 
common  with  others,  it  is  subject  to  occasional  floods  during  the  rainy 
season,  and,  as  a  due  consequence,  some  portion  of  the  alluvial  flats  upon 
its  margin  are  liable  to  inundation  :  and  before  this  was  rightly  under- 
stood, a  great  deal  of  the  settler's  toil  was  wasted  during  some  periodical 
and  unlooked-for  rising  of  the  waters.  There  is  no  damming  out,  or  other 
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efforts  available  to  check  these  yisitatioiis:  the  floods  give  no  waniing  of 
their  approach  ;  the  waters  burst  their  limits  and  boundaries  within  the 
hills,  umI  in  a  few  hours  a  man's  vines  and  fig-trees,  thus  heedlesslj 
planted,  may  be  seen  transferred  to  his  neighbours  estate  at  the  opposite 
bend  of  the  stream ;  and  a  great  portion  of  his  alluvial  soil  at  the  subsiding 
of  the  watera  may,  on  the  principle  of  exchange  being  no  robb^y,  serve 
to  enrich  some  hitherto  barren  patch  of  marginal  land  in  the  possession 
either  of  friend  or  enemy.  So  that  experienced  men  avoid  the  immediate 
banks  of  rivers,  or  take  the  rbks  and  the  chances  of  such  location.  The 
Canning  is  nevertheless  blessed  in  this  particular,  as  the  river  itself  in 
parts,  lies  low,  and  the  banks  are  high ;  while  the  soil,  deposited  by  Bgea, 
is  usually  above,  far  above,  the  level  of  its  swelling  and  nourishing  waters. 
Its  scenery,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  is  picturesque ;  and  the  roadways, 
particularly  on  its  northern  bank,  are  as  firm  and  smooth  as  natural  roads 
can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  boimdary  marks  and  posts 
of  many  spots  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  to  note  the  visiUe 
traces  of  the  early  settler,  who  fled  ere  his  trials  had  begun;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  know  that  his  property  is  in  most  caaes  in  trust  to 
Nature— that  to  cultivate  it  would  be  trespass,  and  to  communicate  with 
its  £M--off  possessor  now  impossible ; — to  see  this  g^rant  or  that,  the  pro* 
perty  of  some  gentleman  in  London  or  elsewhere,  whose  name  figuzea 
m  uie  allotment-rolls  of  the  Survey  Office  of  the  settlement,  and  who, 
speaking  of  it  as  if  it  were  in  some  snug  county  in  England,  aaka 
mysteriously,  *^  What  he  is  to  with  it?"  or  discourses  glowingly  to  the 
good  folks  at  home  of  his  prospective  fortune  at  the  antipodes.  There  is 
the  land,  it  is  true,  and  of  a  good  sort  likewise,  but  he  is  not  the  poa* 
sessor,  although  he  may  have  paid  in  hard  cash  for  it ;  it  belongs  to  the 
wilderness,  which  lets  it  lie  fallow— ever  fallow.  The  colonist  who  aban- 
doned it  is  in  a  worse  position  still ;  he  is  gone,  and  perhaps  has  left  no 
trace  of  his  whereabout :  very  likely,  as  is  the  case  with  men  who  in  new 
countries  find  that  land  is  a  thing  of  nought  without  personal  cultivation, 
he  has  thought  no  more  of  it,  but  lefc  it  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
reptiles  of  the  woods — a  legacy  which  he  is  careless  ever  to  reclaim. 
Onen  have  we  ourselves — ^for  the  Canning  was  a  favourite  district  with 
us — ^rested  upon  some  turf-^rown  bank  which  had  known  neither  plough 
nor  spade  near  to  its  verdure  since  its  creation ;  and,  gazing  into  the 
crystal  stream  murmuring  softly  along,  have  pictured  the  Mr.  Smith,  or 
Mr.  Jones,  who  called  the  place  his  W  right  of  purchase ;  and  the  look 
with  which  he  might  probably  survey  his  domain  at  the  antipodes — were 
he  conveyed  for  even  an  hour  to  it— all  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Nature, 
and  but  a  speck  amid  millions  of  acres  which  population  could  alone 
have  rendered  useful  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

The  pioneers  of  the  country  knew  this  well,  for  they  had  personally 
experienced  it :  and  in  the  absence  of  population,  and  the  poor  prospect 
of  increasing  their  numbers,  they  in  many  instances  resigned  it  to  its 
janstine  state.  Yet,  though  this  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
want  of  fair  and  consistent  progress  exhibited  by  the  colony,  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  any  disparagement  to  its  soils,  or  capabilities  for  colonising 
purposes.  The  whole  of  the  land  upon  its  immediate  banks  is  ready  for 
the  plough  ;  and  this  extends  to  the  lulls,  where  excellent  pasturage  is 
afforded  for  stock.  At  its  junction  with  these  hills  tlie  river  itself  becomes 
narrow,  and  flows  turbulently  over  a  rocky  bed,  while  the  slopes  and 
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giilliM  thiongfa  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  mumiunng  brooks^ 
akhoQgh  covered  for  the  most  part  with  giant  timber,  and  more  particu* 
brij  on  the  heights,  are  nevertheless  adapted  for  coltivationy  and  are 
even  now  settled  to  a  small  extent.  About  two  miles  from  the  spot  where 
it  may  be  said  to  leave  the  hills,  shafits  have  been  sank  to  trace  the  direo- 
tion  of  minoal  indications,  which  are  abundant  in  the  entire  districts 
Specimens  of  silver-lead  and  copper  have  been  procured,  upon  which  th» 
assays  are  both  rich  and  promising  ;  added  to  this  is  the  valuable  timber 
which  abounds  everywhere,  and  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  With 
regard  to  farming  operations  in  this  country,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
nue  that  the  vicinity  of  hiils  affords  the  most  desirable  spots  for  location, 
particularly  when  the  object  of  the  settler  is  that  of  raising  dairy 
produce  ;  othenrise  the  plains  yield  the  best  food  for  sheep.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  reared  in 
Australia  are  in  their  natures  unusually  quiet  and]  docile ;  the  lords  of 
the  several  herds  submit  to  be  caressed  as  meekly  as  any  member  of  the 
groups  and  but  rarely  gore  or  turn  upon  the  youths  who  usually  attend 
them  to  and  from  their  pasture.  This  is  a  feature  which  Nature  herself 
appears  to  have  extended  to  the  lovely  female  sex — though  we  never 
doubt  but  that  it  exists  everywhere ;  for  the  colonial  maidens,  particu- 
larly they  of  the  rural  districts,  are  the  fondest  of  wives,  and  the  most 
mild  and  enduring  of  helpmates.  Yet,  as  many  may  reply  to  this,  that, 
where  women  are  scarce,  their  value  felt,  and  their  soft  enduring  virtues 
fostered  and  appreciated,  we  are  reckoning  of  the  happy  regard  paid  to 
them  not  by  fact  but  by  isolated  inference-— we  can  add  no  more  than. 
So  it  is.  We  would  indeed  that  they  were  more  plentiful  there,  and  that, 
mamy  a  slovenly,  ill-directed  homestead  knew  the  light  of  their  care  and 
o£  their  smiles  ;  for  in  their  absence  no  one  knows  better  than  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  the  woods  or  of  the  plains  that  his  existence  is,  in  homely 
phrase,  as  ^'  a  world  without  a  sun."  We  will  not  ask  our  fair  friends  if 
they  can  put  up  with  the  roughs  and  the  smooths  of  nature's  smiling  dwell* 
ing-plaoe,  for  we  know  that  they  have  the  stable  minds,  the  stout  hearts, 
to  encounter  ills,  to  remove  the  sting  of  early  privation,  and  adorn  the 
rough  and  rude  abode  as  the  flowers  of  the  rarest  gladden  their  native 
wiw ;  we  merely  repeat  what  hundreds  have  declared,  and  add  our  weak 
testimony  of  the  mission  to  which  they  are  called. 

The  early  settlers  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  and 
therefore  experienced  none  of  the  desolate  sorrows  which  beset  the 
dwelKngs  where  woman's  presence  was  unknown.  They  knew  not  the 
cheerless  aspect  of  the  hut  or  cottage  where  no  simple  comforts  awaited 
the  tml  and  exhausted  labours  of  the  day ;  when  man  is  both  unwilling 
and  incapable  of  that  renewed  exertion  which  would  attend  the  cares  of 
the  household,  should  he  turn  to  them  afber  the  fatigue  and  harass  of  the 
parting  hours ; — so  that  he  too  often  becomes  careless  of  himself,  his 
food,  and  his  lodgement,  until  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  and  pro- 
perly prepared  diet  extends  to  the  out-door  pursuits  which  surround 
him.  The  pioneers,  after  their  day's  work  had  been  done — and  at  thai 
time  it  was  nothing  to  boast  o^  &r  less  to  make  any  great  show, — used 
to  collect  together  and  enliven  the  remaining  hours  between  the  song 
and  the  dance ;  and  a  happy  community  they  then  were,  and  doubtless 
would  have  continued  tq  be,  had  they  not  found  that  other  hands  than 
theirs  were  necessary  to  the  task,  sinews  more  inured  to  the  work,  to  lud. 
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under  their  control,  in  accomplishing  the  foundation  of  their  homes  and 
future  support.  The  river  itself  wanders  through  just  such  a  district  as 
a  small  yet  united  band  of  settlers  would  seek  to  fix  their  residence. 
Each  would  be  at  a  convenient  and  neighbourly  distance  from  the  other ; 
and  while  the  nearest  would  be  eight,  the  farthest  could  not  possibly 
be  more  than  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  and  have 
water-carriage  for  at  least  seven  miles,  when  the  river  becomes  narrower, 
and  is  much  impeded  by  fallen  trees.  But  useless  would  it  now  be  to 
speculate  on  the  appearance  this  locality  might  have  presented,  had  labour 
poured  into  the  territory,  and  supplied  the  only  want  which  at  last  con- 
sumed the  fortunes  of  the  settlers,  and  drove  them,  we  liave  always  been 
assured,  with  the  greatest  reluctance  from  the  domain  they  had  chosen 
in  the  full  hope  of  reward.  There  it  remains  as  it  was  of  yore ;  and 
hardy  dispositions  may  still  reclaim  it  from  the  waste  to  which  it  has  re- 
turned, and  be  nourished  by  it,  and  fed  in  simple  plenty  there. 

We  trust  the  foregoing  brief  record  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
fiiilure  of  an  attempt  at  colonising  may  arise  from  many  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, apart  from  the  character  of  the  territory  in  which  sudi 
attempt  is  made.  The  only  thing  that  a  young  colony  really  requires  at 
the  hands  of  its  parent  state  is,  that  a  continued  stream  of  population, 
in  due  proportion,  should  be  kept  up  ;  not  any  artificial  distribution  of 
the  masses,  or  control  over  their  pursuits,  for  they  will  of  themselves  fall 
fiut  enough  into  their  respective  callings  and  places  ;  but  that  the  g^reat 
and  essential  thing  to  their  success  at  all,  namely,  population^  be  sun- 
plied  in  the  best  way  possible ; — and  supplied  it  must  be,  or  the  work  will 
end  in  ruin  and  disappointment.  The  annals  of  colonial  agitation  for 
the  past  few  years  wul  fully  exemplify  this ;  and  there  is  no  stretch  of 
wisdom  or  forethought  which  either  counteracts  or  obviates  the  necessity. 
From  one  colony  to  the  other  the  cry  is  the  same :  "  Send  us  your 
people,  and  we  will  do  the  rest."  The  early  history  of  Western  Australia 
shows  that  every  wise  provision  against  casualty  or  disaster  was  neg- 
lected, and  at  the  same  time  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  lands  of 
the  territory  were  to  be  granted,  and  their  cultivation  brought  about, 
were  founded  on  no  previous  calculation  ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  no  ex- 
perience at  hand  to  apply  to  such  far  distant  settlements,  or  point  out  the 
way  in  which  labour  was  to  be  supplied.  The  only  existing  settlements 
were  of  a  penal  character,  and  had  risen  rapidly  under  the  workings  of  a 
system  which  supplied  the  free  settlers  with  abundant  labour,  together 
with  providing  a  large  reserve  of  human  skill  to  the  formation  of  roads 
and  harbours ;  and  thus  early  supplying  the  lines  of  communication  which 
even  in  old  countries  are  barely  produced  throughout  a  long  intervening 
period  of  time.  All  that  had  to  be  done  in  this  respect  to  render  the 
new  colony  habitable  was  left  to  the  pure  resources  of  the  immigrants 
themselves ;  and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  those  resources  were  barely 
sufficient,  and  in  most  cases  far  less  than  enough,  for  the  requirements  of 
their  own  estates,  and  the  operations  indispensable  thereto.  The  gradual 
decrease  of  their  already  limited  numbers,  and  the  non-arrival  of  those 
who  could  supply  their  places,  together  with  the  entire  cessation  of  accre- 
tions from  without,  prostrated  all  remaining  energy,  and  threw  the 
wreck  of  a  sad  beginning  upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  difficulty  and 
danger  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rescue  it.      The  work  was  a  de- 
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dded  fiiilure — and  why  was  it  so  ?  Not  because  the  country  responded 
not  to  the  call  of  civihsation  and  improvement,  but  because  a  powerless 
handful  of  human  beings,  and  most  of  them  not  of  a  class  suitable  to  the 
work,  were  cast  upon  the  shore,  with  no  hand  to  direct,  no  fostering  aid  to 
assist.  The  speculation,  if  we  can  admit  the  term  wbere  the  lives  and 
propertieB  of  our  common  countrymen  are  at  stake,  did  not  answer 
according  to  the  expectations  of  the  rulers  of  the  parent  country ;  and 
therefore  they  repudiated  it,  and  resigned  it  to  a  {ate  from  which,  by  en- 
daring  fortitude,  unbounded  and  uncomputed  sacrifice,  it  has,  after  the 
immolation  of  years — and  only  acknowledged  as  a  place  beyond  hope — 
gradually  and  proudly  emerged.  The  use  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
experience  which  fell  to  its  own  charge,  has  placed  its  rival  sister  settle- 
ments on  a  prosperous  footing,  and  has  even  promoted  their  early  and 
late  well-being,  from  the  extension  of  those  several  species  of  motherly 
assistance  which  were  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  purblind 
mtem  on  which  the  Swan  River  settlement  was  founded.  But  to  show 
uie  necessity  for  availing  themselves  of  this  experience,  we  are  oblig^  to 
repeat,  the  unhappy  hull,  shorn  of  its  gear,  and  bankrupt  in  its  coffers, 
was  repeatedly  dragged  up  to  the  light,  and  pointed  to  as  an  example  of 
mismanagement,  in  such  gloomy  colours,  that  the  public  of  this  country 
naturally  viewed  it  with  reelings  allied  to  pity  and  disgust,  and  could  be 
little  induced  either  to  sympathise  with  or  to  interest  themselves  for  a 
settlement  which  remained  under  the  ban  of  exclusion,  arising  from  the 
lack  of  each  and  every  inducement  to  risk  fortune,  or  chance  of  the 
benefits  of  emigration,  within  it.  Notwithstanding,  however,  its  having 
been  from  the  commencement  virtually  closed  as  an  emigration  field,  and 
the  deaf  ear  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  turned  to  its  protestations 
and  its  claims,  the  small  band  of  people  which  clung  to  the  wreck  are 
able  at  length  to  show  that  they  have  prepared  the  way — that  they  have 
established  a  colony;  and  this  without  any  foreign  assistance,  save  that  of 
a  small  yearly  parliamentary  grant  applied  to  the  services  of  their  local  ad- 
ministration ;  and  this  latter  exceeding  by  scarcely  two  thousand  pounds 
that  which  is  yearly  required  to  sustain  those  problems  of  colonisation,  the 
Falkland  Isles,  containing  a  population  at  this  time  of  not  more  than 
200  souls ! 

Ifi  then,  the  offspring  of  those  days  of  foUy  and  neglect,  now  risen  into 
lusty  manhood — ^if  the  early  pioneers  of  that  solitary  and  disheartening 
achievement,  are  not  worthy  of  support,  and  the  results  of  their  endea- 
vours tempting  enough  to  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  join  them,  it 
would  be  hard  to  trace  on  the  map  of  our  vast  colonial  empire  a  place  so 
anomalous,  so  utterly  puzzling  and  conflicting  in  evidence,  as  the  colony 
of  Western  Australia. 
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AN  EVENING  WITH  KNIPP. 
by  dudley  c08tell0. 

Chapter  L 

how  mb.  pept8  took  a  walk  oh  ifat  mobniho,  and  what  he 

engounterfd  oh  the  way. 

It  was  earlj  on  the  monung  of  May-day,  in  die  year  of  our  Lord 
16679  ^^&^  *  gentleman  of  a  somewhat  staid  appearance  and  a  certain 
demoreness  of  aspect,  which  seemed  not  altogether  natural  to  him,  nor 
suitable  to  the  occasion  which  brought  him  forth,  might  have  been  seen 
leisurely  taking  his  way  through  the  city  of  London,  and  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  Strand. 

He  was  attired  in  a  new  suit  of  black  bombasin, — the  fashion  at  that  time 
for  summer  wear, — over  which  he  wore  a  fine  cinnamon-coloured  camlet 
cloak  readiing  to  his  knees ;  and  from  under  his  small  hat  a  periwig  of 
huge  dimensions  fell  in  voluminous  wreaths  upon  lus  shoulders.  The 
squareness  of  his  figure,  exaggerated  by  this  costume,  and  the  general 
sobriety  of  his  large  massive  features,  would  have  led  a  stranger  to 
imagine  him  considerably  more  than  forty  years  old ;  but  when  some 
accidental  circumstance  brought  a  smile  to  nis  lip,  and  lit  up  his  small 
but  expressive  eye,  ten  years  at  least  were  banished  from  his  countenance^ 
and  he  looked,  what  he  really  was,  about  five-and-thirty  years  of  age. 

The  most  predisposing  cause  to  this  relaxation  of  gravity  was  the 
appearance  of  a  pretty  female  face ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  his  walk, 
this  vision  became  more  and  more  frequent,  his  smiles  kc»t  pace  with  the 
occasion ;  and  whoever  had  noticed  him  haJf-an-hour  before,  as  he  issued 
from  a  dull-looking  house  in  Seething-lane,  and  observed  him  now  as  he 
turned  the  comer  of  Wych-street,  would  have  concluded  tiiat  he  left 
home  with  the  intention  of  going  to  a  conventicle,  and  on  his  way  had 
changed  his  destination  to  a  theatre. 

He  had,  indeed,  reached  the  region  of  the  theatres ;  and  if  they  had 
been  open  at  that  hour,  it  was  not  impossible  but  he  might  have  walked 
into  one.  The  first  person,  too,  whom  he  recognised  was  one  who  had  just 
beg^n  to  charm  the  town  with  the  wit,  the  impudence,  and  the  beauty 
wmch  soon  lefl  her  without  a  rival  on  the  stage ;  for,  as  he  passed  up 
Drury-lane,  who  but  "  pretty  Nelly"  was  standing  at  the  door  of  her 
lodging,  in  her  smock-sleeves  and  bodice,  and  gazing  with  childish  delight 
on  the  milk-maids  dancing  with  garlands  on  their  pails,  and  on  the  caper- 
ing fiddler  who  led  the  way. 

"  Sweet  Mistress  Nelly,"  said  Mr.  Pepys, — for  such  was  the  gentleman's 
name, — ^'have  you  washed  your  hce  in  May  dew  this  morning,  that  it 
looks  so  fresh  and  £ur?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  Nelly,  ''  I  am  but  just  up.  To  gather  May  dew,  one 
must  out  to  the  fields  at  three  o'clock  of  the  morning ;  and  at  that  hour 
Knipp  and  I  were  at  my  Lord  Brouncker's,  singing  merry  song^  drink- 
ing rosa  solis^  and  still  wondering  what  had  become  of  Dapper  Dicky. 
But  I  see  the  reason;  tiiat  pretty  lace  band  has  been  a  bribe  to  keep 
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you  at  iMHne  at  nigfats,  where  all  sober  folks  ought  to  be  who  hare  got 


wives." 


Mr.  Pepys  coloured,  for  Nelly's  random-«hot  bad  very  nearly  hit  the 
marky — a  propensity  to  quarrel  with  her  husband  s  late  hours  and  his 
fondness  for  gay  company,  being  one  of  the  attributes  of  his  helpmate*s 
character.  He  would  not  own  it,  howerer,  but  {beaded  having  business 
at  his  office,  which  had  kept  him  wakeful  with  entangled  accounts ;  and 
gently  squeenng  Mistress  Nelly's  round  arm,  though  he  would  fiun  have 
pressed  her  rosy  lips,  he  took  his  leave. 

He  did  not,  however,  proceed  direct  to  Whitehall,  wlutiher  his  duties 
called  him,  but,  turning  into  a  narrow  street  which  led  ^m  Drury-lane 
towards  the  King's  Theatre  in  Bridges-street,  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
very  mean-looking  house  and  knocked  for  admission,  glancing  as  he  did  so 
at  the  upper  windows,  apparently  in  the  expectation  of  some  one  approaching 
them  whom  he  was  desirous  to  see.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed, 
nor,  until  lie  had  knocked  several  times,  were  there  any  indications  of  his 
summons  having  been  heard.  At  last  a  heavy  footstep  descended  the 
stairs,  a  bolt  was  withdrawn,  the  street-door  was  opened  as  far  as  a  strong 
diain  attached  to  a  staple  permitted :  in  the  aperture  Mr.  Pepys  beheld 
a  grim-looking,  unshaven  man,  with  a  grisly  wet  moustache  and  black 
matted  hair,  which  straggled  over  his  coarse  flushed  features,  and  sug- 
gested the  idea,  which  the  fellow's  general  appearance  confirmed,  that  he 
had  slept  in  his  clothes,  and  been  disturbed  in  the  doubtful  luxury  of  his 
momine  draught.  The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  this  gentle- 
man, who  might  have  been  taken  for  a  horse-jockey  or  a  led  captain, 
laboured,  were  heightened  by  the  sinister  expression  of  his  countenance, 
at  once  cowardly  and  morose ;  and  it  was  with  an  evident  feeling  of  dis- 
gust that  Mr.  Pepys  addressed  him. 

*'*  A  fine  May  morning,  Mr.  Ejiipp !"  was  the  salutation  with  which  he 
greeted  the  surly  janitor,  who  evinced  no  disposition  to  open  the  door 
any  wider,  although  he  perfectly  recognised  the  applicant  for  admission. 
**  A  fine  May  morning !  How  comes  it  that  you  are  not  out  to  see  the 
merry  dances  of  the  milkmaids?  The  way  is  so  thronged  about  the 
maypole  in  the  Strand  that  there  is  no  passing." 

'^  Humph  r  growled  the  individual  saluted  as  Mr.  Knipp ;  '^  I'm  not 
out  because  I'm  here.  I  suppose,"  he  added  with  a  sneer,  '*  it  was  the 
crowd  that  made  you  take  this  road  to  Whitehall." 

« Partly,  Mr.  Knipp,  partly,"  returned  Mr.  Pepys,  unwilling  to  be 
moved  by  the  taunt,  tiiougn  he  fully  understood  its  meaning;  ''but 
chiefiy  tfaiat  I  might  pray  for  fair  Mistress  Knipp*s  presence — ^and  your 
own,"  he  contrived  to  bring  out,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  *'  at  a 
merry  meeting  at  Foxhall  this  evening,  and  then  to  supper  at  Chatelin's, 
hard-by  in  Covent  Garden.  I  doubt  not  but  we  shiul  have  very  good 
company." 

Kil  the  while  he  spoke,  Mr.  Pepys  kept  an  anxious  eye  on  the  staircase, 
of  which  where  he  stood  he  could  just  obtain  a  glimpse  over  the  surly 
hosband*s  shoulder;  but  he  looked  in  vain;  '^ihe  sprightly  baggage,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  call  ItGstress  ELnipp,  not  making  her  appearance,  though  he 
had  raised  his  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch.  Hie  husband,  in  making 
answer,  explained  the  cause  of  this.  The  fellow  would  readily  snarl,  but 
was  afitdd  to  bite.  He  disliked  the  persons  who  paid  court  to  his  wife — 
Mr.  P^ys  above  all — ^but  his  spbnt  was  too  mean  to  deny  himself  the 
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tavern-pleasures  which  were  a  consequence  of  his  going  abroad  with  her 
in  such  society. 

He  did  not  know,  he  said,  whether  IMGstress  Knipp  would  be  able  to 
venture  forth  that  evening.  She  had  been  at  roy  Lord  Brouncker's  till 
a  late  hour — (he  did  not  add  that  he  had  beaten  her  when  she  came 
home,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  jealousy) — was  asleep  then,  but  would  pre- 
sently have  to  rise  and  dress  to  go  through  her  part  in  *'  The  Soomfnl 
Lady,''  which  was  to  be  played  at  the  King's  Theatre  that  day,  after 
dinner,  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingdam,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Sir  Geoi^ 
£theredge,  and  a  knot  of  gallants  beside,  had  promised  to  be  there.  For 
his  part,  he  was  sick  of  such  gay  doings  and  nne  people,  and  thought  of 
shutting  up  his  wife  in  a  convent,  while  he  went  abroad  to  the  wars,  the 
only  place  for  a  man  of  honour  in  times  like  these.  But  if  Mr.  Fepvs 
really  intended  to  sup  at  Chatelin's  that  night,  and  meant  to  treat  tne 
company,  he  would  think  about  it,  perhaps,  and  let  the  jade  be  of  the 
party;  though,  he  added  with  an  oath,  it  was  no  pleasure  to  him  to 
waste  the  night  in  hearing  squeaking  fiddles  and  squcdling  women  ! 

The  sot  told  the  truth  in  the  last  sentence,  but  not  the  whole  truth, 
for  he  might  have  said  he  did  not  care  how  much  of  every  night  was 
wasted,  as  long  as  he  had  plenty  of  ale,  and  tobacco,  and  strong  waters, 
and  feasted  at  other  people's  expense;  but  Mr.  Pepys  was  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  the  ruffian  gave  lus  consent  to  the  proposed  arrangement, 
however  ungraciously,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  in  free 
quarters.  Perceiving  also  that  it  would  be  useless  to  parley  any  longer 
at  the  door  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Mistress  Knipp  herself,  who  was  pro- 
bably locked  in  her  chamber,  he  saluted  her  husband  with  the  grave 
courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  now  bent  his  steps  in  good 
earnest  towards  Whitehall,  where  his  friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of  l&nd- 
wich  awaited  him. 

Omr  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  though  not  so  '*  fast"  as 
ourselves  under  the  rule  of  Victoria,  were  able  to  get  through  a  tolerable 
amount  of  work,  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  the  course  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours ;  and,  perhaps,  for  combining  business  with  pleasure,  or 
rather  for  devoting  himself  alternately  to  each,  there  was  no  man  of  his 
day  who  could  accomplish  more  than  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys.  He  had  a 
good  solid  understanding,  an  aptitude  for  business,  and  a  dear  percep- 
tion of  the  affairs  entrusted  io  his  management,  so  that  his  official  utility 
was  very  generally  recognised ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fondness  for 
the  amusements  of  the  town,  especially  for  <'  musique"  and  the  theatres 
— a  forward  gallantry  towards  women,  when  his  wife  happened  not  to  be 
by — and  a  strain  of  joviality  which  he  was  at  little  pains  to  repress  when 
the  time  and  place  agreed,  caused  him  to  be  welcome  everywhere  as  a 
lover  and  promoter  of  mirth  and  g^ood  companionship. 

For  two  or  three  hours  on  the  morning  in  question,  he  was  closely 
occupied  in  preparing  his  account  of  the  expense  and  debt  of  the  navy; 
and  when  the  labour,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  needful  for  the  day,  was 
accomplished,  the  man  of  pleasure  again  set  forth  to  enjoy  his  holiday. 
He  had  not  gone  far  from  Whitehall  before  he  was  espied  by  his  friend 
Sir  William  Pen,  the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  who  was  out  airing  in  his 
coach,  and  invited  Mr.  Pepys  to  drive  with  mm  to  the  Park,  ^'  Tibume 
way,"  to  see  the  crowds  of  holiday-makers,  the  most  part  afoot,  but  many 
in  carriages ;  and,  conspicuous  amongst  the  last,  the  notable  Duchess  of 
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Neweaatle,  in  a  laige  black  coach  ornamented  with  silver  instead  of 
gold ;  the  curtains  and  all  the  ornaments  being  white,  her  footmen  all  in 
black  velvet  and  silver,  and  she  herself  in  a  velvet  cap  and  black  just^au' 
corpSj  with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  a  number  of  patches  on  her  hoe, 
and  her  large  bare  neck  without  any  jewel  to  adorn  or  lace  to  conceal 
it ;  her  retinue^  besides  her  own  people,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  girls 
and  bojs,  who  crowded  round  the  coach  to  get  a  peep  at  the  remarkable 
person  inside  it. 

The  discourse  between  Sir  William  Pen  and  Mr.  Pepys  was  a  sample 
of  that  which  prevails  at  the  present  day,  and,  most  likely,  has  always 
prevailed :  it  began  with  politics  and  ended  with  scandal,  though  it  was 
difficult  at  that  time  to  dissociate  the  one  from  the  otiber.  The  mis- 
mtDEgement  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  fear  of  invasion,  the  intrigues  for 
place,  the  malversations  of  official  personages,  the  king's  expenses,  the 
rapaciousness  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  the  vulgarity  of  the  Duchess  of 
Albemarle;  the  going  away  firom  court  of  Mistress  Stewart,  and  the  rich 
jewels  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  given  her;  the  service  of  plate, 
worth  4000/.,  wrung  from  the  king  by  ''  his  seven^eth  mistress  abroad," 
the  Lady  B3rron  ;  the  wit  and  plain  speaking  of  Lacy  the  comedian,  in 
the  new  play  of  *^  The  Change  of  Crownes,"  wherein  the  Court  was  so 
much  abused  for  the  selling  of  places  and  doing  everything  for  money ; 
the  recent  duel  between  me  two  Fieldings,  in  which  one  brother  killed 
the  other  in  a  drunken  quarrel ;  the  scandalous  courses  of  the  men  of  the 
town,  and  the  gossip  of  the  theatres,  furnished  matter  enough  for  dis- 
ctusion  during  the  drive.  Wearying  at  length  of  the  dust  and  nobe  of 
the  Park,  and  more  weary  still  of  his  companion,  of  whom  he  entertained 
the  opinion  that  he  was  '^  the  most  false  fellow  that  ever  was  bom  of 
woman,"  Mr.  Pepys  caused  Sir  William  to  set  him  down  in  Tibume 
Lane;  and,  leaving  the  navy  comptroller  "  to  parade  in  his  new  chariot," 
proceeded  on  foot  along  PickadiUy,  to  seek  his  way  home  to  dinner  at 
noon.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Pechell, 
a  gentleman  of  shabby-genteel  appearance,  with  a  very  red  nose,  who, 
m  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Mr.  Pepys  that  he  was  in  much  hurry,  and 
greatly  to  hb  annoyance,  persisted  in  walking  with  him  tiU  he  reached 
Charing  Cross.  Mr.  Pepys  tried  many  times  to  shake  him  off,  but  in 
vain,  till,  passing  by  the  Rummer  Tavern,  the  sight  of  hb  friend's 
nose  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  a  pottle  of  canary  might  serve  his 
tnm ;  and  Mr.  Pechell  beine  naturally  nothing  loth,  they  entered  the 
tavern  together,  and  there,  though  at  more  cost  than  was  agreeable  to 
the  worthy  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  who  kept  a  close  eye  on  hb  smallest  db- 
barsements,  he  managed  to  disembarrass  himself  of  hb  good-natured  but 
not  very  &shionable  acquaintance. 

In  tlie  course  of  hb  moming*s  pereronations,  several  slight  matters  had 
occurred  to  ruffle  the  temper  of  Mr.  repys :  the  insolent  bearing  of  Mr. 
Knipp,  and  the  disappointment  at  not  seeing  that  individual's  wife — the 
perplexed  state  of  the  accounts  at  hb  office — the  upstart  grandeur  of  hb 
odleague  Sir  William  Pen — and  finally,  the  mortification  of  bdng  met  in 
company  with  so  red-nosed  a  man  as  Mr.  Pechell,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
extra  charges  incurred  thereby,  all  contributed  to  heighten  hb  ill- humour  ; 
and  it  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  much  less  equable  than  usual  that  he 
took  water  at  Whitehall  stairs  to  return  to  the  city.  Nor  were  matters 
much  mended  when  he  came  in  sight  of  hb  own  house  in  Seething-lane, 
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ht  there  ke  fiMmd  that  hie  oookHUud,  Lace;,  had  left  hoth  the  door  waA 
hatdi  open ;  which  so  vexed  Um  that,  meetbg  the  efiender  m  the  entry, 
he  ectnallgr  gave  her  a  kick  aad  ofi^ed  a  \A»m  at  ker,  in  an  onindrf 
xaoment  for  his  own  reimtadoiiy  for  joei  as  he  <Hd  to  the  foothoy  of  Sir 
TViUiam  Pes,  who  kred  ckxe  1^  on  Tower-hill^  paseedbj  and  saw  die  aet» 
The  feik)w  made  o%  gnaniag',  and  left  Mr.  Fspys  widi  the  eomfortaUe 
oonvietioa  that  he  wodd  immediateiy  gaand  telt  the  story  ait  home. 

Under  these  untoward  circumstances  Mr.  Pepys  prepared  to  jois  the 
ftmily  meal,  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  which,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
equanimity  of  mind  is  quite  as  necessary  as  keenness  of  appetite. 

Chattsk  IL 

how  her.  fepts  was  angrt,  altd  mrs.  peft8  jealous  ;  iit  coitse- 
qt7ence  of  which  he  goes  to  the  plat  bt  hniself. 

Mb.  Pefts  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  CoBsaoas  of  a 
certun  infirmity  of  temper,  he  generslly  strove  to  p«t  a  restraint  i^on 
himself  when  anything  went  wrong  with  hhn  ;  hot  as  he  never  dismissed 
a  subject  from  his  thcmghts  till  he  had  npoken  out  npon  it,  this  rtflKenes 
only  answered  the  purpose  of  '^nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  wans.'' 

When  only  a  gul  of  fifteen,  and  just  emaneipated  fraoi  a  convent, 
Mr.  Pepys  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  pietty  Eliaiheth  St. 
Michel,  to  whom  he  had  now  been  united  about  tw^ve  years.  What 
our  neighbours  imply  by  the  jArase  la  beaute  du  diabUy  expressed  the 
nature  of  Mrs*  Pepys'  charms.  She  had  been  good«-k>oking  while  young, 
— that  is  to  say,  she  had  a  fresh  eoraplezion,  good  teeth,  end  tolerafafy 
r^^ular  features^— but  there  was  no  animatioa  in  her  eoantenance ;  and  as 
she  got  older,  this  insipidity  increased.  Mr.  Pepys  was  a  worshqsper  of 
beauty  after  this  fashion — ^that  if  he  foond  not  piquancy  or  variety  at  the 
shrine  where  his  devotions  ought  to  have  heeat  paid,  he  made  a  point  of 
seeking  them  dsewhere*  There  was  nothing  to  object  to  in  me  tame 
inexpressive  Usee  of  his  wife,  save  only  that  it  was  the  essence  of  taaeness 
and  inezpressiveness ;  and  this  perhaps,  as  much  as  his  fondness  for  rare 
and  curious  books,  was  the  reason  why  he  used  to  kiss  the  booksdler^s 
charming  wife  bdiind  the  shop  door  when  he  went  to  the  New  Ekehange 
to  make  his  purchases — the  honest  bibliopole  being  at  that  time  absent. 

But  although  Mr.  Pepys  coidd  look  with  indifKrence  on  features  that 
had  lost  their  eharm  in  his  eyes,  he  was  very  particnfatr  in  amtters  of 
costume,  and  there  were  certain  female  fashions  which  vexed  him 
<<  mightily."  ATcustom  obtained  in  that  day,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  |»e- 
tures  of  Leiy  and  his  rival  Hales,  of  ladies  wearing  ^<  frents**  of  fair  hair, 
no  matter  what  the  hue  of  their  ewn^  or  what  their  natural  eomfdexions. 
Mrs.  Pepys  had  fallen  into  this  mode  ;  and  whenever  she  wished  to  i^pear 
unusually  smart,  or  it  might  be  when  she  had  some  odier  motive  in  viewt 
invariably  made  her  appearance  with  a  row  of  curls  of  the  colour  most 
obnoxious  to  her  husband's  frmcy.  K  there  was  one  thing  that  Mr.  Pepys 
detested  more  than  another,  it  was  what  he  used  qiitefuUy  to  call  his 
wife*8  "  white  locks,"  and  their  appearance  was  a  sure  signal  fer  domestic 
broil. 

On  the  day  of  which  we  axe  speaking,  die  '^  poor  wreteh"  (as  Mr. 
Pepys  was  irreverently  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  partner  of  his  bosom) 
came  down  to  dinner  in  this  objectioDaUe  headgear.     She  also  had  on  a 
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keed wkk oliwr  hfie  ''aobaady,"  u  Mr.  Pe^s  aft»waids  aaid^  <'he 
mU  not  endure  to  see  it"  At  iha  fin!  g^anc^  at  tke  objeets  of  his  an* 
tipstbj,  her  hasband  ehanged  colour;  he  made  no  obaervatioD,  howevei^ 
and  seated  hinuel^  hot  famisg^  inwardly  all  the  while,  ao  that  he  begaoi 
to  eat  his  dinner  in  silence,  telling  Mn.  Pepjs  nothing  of  the  sights  he 
had  saan,  or  of  the  strange  appearuice  of  the  mad  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
wUch  he  knew  she  would  gladly  hare  listened  to. 

in  the  pzinie  of  lifc,  in  the  fulneaa  of  health,  and  bleat  £ot  the  most 
part  with  a  remarkahly  good  appetite,  ICr.  Pepys  held  a  good  dinner  in 
h^h  eBtima>i<»,  and  aWa^  loved  to  see  one  on  has  own  table.  He  had 
las  fiivoonto  dishes  too^  and  when  these  were  served  a  pami,  his  satisfac- 
tioi  was  unbounded  ;  en  the  lereisc  of  this  picture  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  But  on  this  occasion,  the  cookmaid  Lace,  aa  if  she  had  lud 
hoself  out  on  that  day  spceiaHy  to  incur  her  master's  displeasure,  had 
shamefully  negleeted  her  duties.  The  "  powdered  leg  of  pork,"  in  which 
Mr.  P^ys  so  much  dd&ghtod,  was  hard  and  salt ;  the  roast  meat  waa 
bamt  and  done  to  rags ;.  and  the  asparagus,,  which  he  had  himself  bought 
^at  morning,  paying  eighteeapence  for  the  samc^  was  so  over-boiled, 
that ''  the  taste,"  as  he  said,  "  was  altogether  naught." 

There  are  Mmits.  to  hnmaa  endurance;  even  Job  himself  would  have 
complained  sooner,  if  has  wife,  instead  of  egging  him  on  to  misconduct 
himself,  had  set  him  down  to  a  bad  dinner.  Mi,  Pepysy  perhaps,  was 
not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  diaehaxge  his  pent-up^  passion,  and  delivered 
himself  after  this  wise ; 

"  It  seemeth  strange,.  Mistress  PepySy  that  na  order  is  taken  with  that 
dot,  Lace^  in  preparing  oua  meals.  A  dinner  more  foully  contrived  have 
I  never  seen ;  all  is  at  waste  and  spoil ;  this  dish  over4alt,  that  over- 
roast, and  the  rest  cooked  after  the  devifs  fashicm." 

*'  If  it  be  Luce's  fault,  Mr.  Pepy%  take  order  with  her  yourself,"  was 
the  lady's  meek  rtjdy ;  '^  you  aara  the  master  in  your  own  house.  A 
g^tlewoman  has  many  other  matters  to  think  of  besides  the  superin-* 
tendence  of  a  vile  scullion." 

«  Se  I  perceive^  madam,*'  retorted  Mr.  Pepys,  fixing  an  angry  glare  on 
is  wife's  felse  cmrls ;  ''  it  is  not  enough  ihat  my  dinner  should  be  spoilt^ 
hut  you  most  do  your  best  to  spoil  the  little  beauty  that  God  has  given 
you  by  tiring  yourself  in  those  accursed  white  locks,  which  I  verily  hate 
and  detest  as  I  do  the  strai||^t  hair  of  a  Puritan." 

Mrs.  Pepys  burst  into  tears ;  but  drying  them  quickly  by  a  sudden 
effort,  wlmm  gave  moce  animation  to  ner  countenance  than  it  had  dis- 
played before,  she  hastily  replied — 

^  It  is  well  for  yon^  Mr.  Pep3ri^  to  r^roadk  me  with  lack  of  beauty 
when  you  get  so  much  of  it  abroad.  I  suppose^  to  please  you,  I  must 
a^e  my  &ee  a  copy  oi  that  Jew's  widow.  Mistress  Manuel,  or  of  those 
player  wenches^  Pierce  and  Knipp,  whom  you  are  for  ever  kee^ng  com- 
pany with." 

Mr.  Pepys  heni  Ins  fists  with  anger,  as  if  he  would  have  trounced  his 
hdpmate  on  the  spot ;  but  he  forboee  to  do  ao,  and  only  made  answer : 

"  The  women  yon  name,  madaaiif  are  as  viribaous  and  respectable  as  any 
of  my  acgnaintanceu  lliey  have  muncal  gifts  whidi  greatly  please  me, 
aod  therraore  I  frequent  their  company."^ 

^  Indeedr  setnxned  Ma.  Pepya^  with  a  soom&l  teas  of  ifae  head  $ 
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^<  and  they  display  those  musical  gifts  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  yoa 
treat  them  to  lobsters  at  the  Cocke  tavern,  or  to  cakes  and  ale  at  the  Spring 
Gardens:  particularly  when  their  husbands  are  not  in  the  way,  and  I  am 
moping  here !  As  good  as  any  of  your  acquaintance  I  Yes,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that ;  they  are  all  alike.  Bat  I  hope,  Mr.  Pepys,  you  make 
some  exception  in  favour  of  your  wife  ?* 

"  The  only  exertion  I  make  with  regard  to  you,  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Pepys,  now  ready  to  burst  with  anger,  <*  is,  that  of  all  the  persons  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  know,  you  are  at  once  the  cursedest  tempered  and  the 
greatest  shrew  that  ever  man  had  the  ill-hap  to  stumble  over." 

And  with  these  words,  Mr.  Pepys  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  snatched 
his  hat  and  doak  from  the  wall,  and  hastily  putting  them  on,  sizode  forth 
into  the  street ;  though  in  doing  so  he  somewhat  repented  him  of  his  pre- 
cipitate movement,  for  his  fine  camlet  cloak,  flying  all  abroad  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  action,  caught  in  a  nail  by  the  door-post,  and  got  rent 
nearly  half-way  down  the  back.  He  was  too  much  angered  and  too  proud 
to  return  into  the  house  to  get  the  rent  repaired;  so,  in  the  plignt  he 
was  in,  walked  at  once  to  Mr.  Penny,  the  tailor,  who  darned  it  up,  '<  so 
that  there  was  no  great  blemish  left/'  but  yet  it  was  not  the  least  amongst 
the  troubles  of  Mr.  Pepys  on  that  morning. 

These  contretemps^  however,  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Pepys  from  carrying 
out  his  ori^nal  intention  of  having  a  day*s  pleasure  with  the  chosen 
society  in  whom  he  took  delight ;  on  the  contrary,  they  only  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  it.  Indeed,  after  the  tiff  with  his  wife,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  leaving  her  at  home  was  a  just  punishment  for  her 
^'  ill-manners**  (as  he  pleased  to  call  her  conduct) ;  forgetting  his  own  iU- 
temper,  the  provocation  he  had  given  her,  and  moreover  that  it  squared 
perfectly  wita  his  own  wishes  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  course  alone. 

As  some  little  time  had  been  lost  while  his  cloak  had  been  mended — 
and  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Pepys  was  not  over  patient  during  the  opera- 
tion (few  people  are  when  they  have  an  appointment  to  keep) — ^he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  King^s  Theatre,  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
only  a  few  minutes  before  two,  at  which  hour  the  performance  began. 
The  house  was  very  full,  and  Mr.  Pepys  was  fain  to  content  himself  with 
a  seat  in  one  of  the  back  rows  of  the  pit,  for  which  he  paid  his  half-crown 
with  rather  an  ill  grace  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  better  places  were  for 
the  most  part  occupied  by  atizens,  apprentices,  and  others  of  that  sort, 
except  in  the  front  row,  where  sat  tne  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  whom  Mr.  Pepys  would  most  willingly  have  approached. 
His  discomposure  vanished,  however,  soon  after  the  curtain  rose. 

The  play  was ''  The  Scornful  Lady,"  in  which  Mistress  Knipp  appeared 
as  the  widow;  and  it  was  not  long'before  her  well-practised  eye  discovered 
where  her  admirer  sat,  and  straightway  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  re- 
warded him  for  being  so  far  removed.  There  was  besides  an  expresnon 
of  intelligence  conveyed  in  it,  which  seemed  to  him  to  say  that  she  had 
something  to  communicate;  and  accordingly,  when  the  first  act  was  over, 
he  beckoned  Orange  Moll,  who  sold  fruit  and  carried  messages  about  the 
theatre,  to  come  to  him.  Intrigue  was  Moll's  vocation,  to  the  full  as 
much  as  selling  oranges ;  indeed,  she  was  a  walking  gaiette  of  somal  mis- 
doings, and  knew  the  history  of  every  affiur  in  whidi  any  of  the  actors 
or  actresses  were  engaged,  as  well  as  the  parties  themselves.  Her  readi- 
ness and  dexterity,  her  volubility  and  impudence,  her  presence  of  mind 
and  savoirfahre^  rendered  her  the  finest  specimen  of  a  go-between  that 
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periiaps  was  ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre.  Had  she  lived  in 
these  days,  she  would  no  doubt  have  been  an  ouwreuse  de  loges  at  the 
Ihrie  Saint  Martin. 

"Good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Pepys,"  said  Orange  Moll ;  "  What!  you've 
heard  the  news  about  Mistress  Nelly  ?" 

*^  Noy  i'faith,"  replied  he,  *^  though  I  saw  her  only  this  morning ;  but 
she  told  me  nothing  strange." 

**  That's  not  surprising,"  returned  Orange  Moll,  winking  one  of  her 
large  black  eyes  at  Mr.  Fepys,  while  with  the  other  she  ogled  the  whole 
house ;  then,  sinking  her  naturally  shrill  voice  into  a  hoarse  whisper,  she 
added  :  **  She  has  left  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  is  coming  here  again.  It's 
only  six  weeks  since  he  first  took  her  away,  but  they  quarrelled  on  the 
third  day,  got  tired  of  each  other  in  a  week,  and  ever  since  they  have 
led  a  regular  cat-and-dog  life.  A  sad  thing,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Fepys,  when 
twopeople  come  together  ?" 

Tne  gentleman  winced  a  little  at  tins  remark,  but  held  his  peace,  while 
Moll  continued — 

"However,  she  managed  to  spend  the  100/.  in  that  time,  which  was 
to  have  lasted  her  the  whole  year ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  parted,  for  Nelly's  a  generous  soul,  and  grudges  no  one 
a  guinea  who  wants  it,  or  does  ner  a  service.  Not  that  my  lord  isn't 
free  enough  vrith  his  money,  I  won't  say  to  the  contrary ;  but  then  his 
purse  isn't  always  so  full  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  makes  a  difference* 
He  swears  she  has  got  all  she  could  out  of  him,  and  that  he  cares  no 
more  for  her  now  than  Mr.  Hart  does.  Those  two,  Nelly  and  Hart, 
are  to  play  in  '  The  Mad  Couple'  next  week ;  but  he  says  he  shall  be 
msidder  on  the  stage  than  ever  she  was  on  it,  if  she  fastens  him  a  second 
time.  But  mum*s  the  word,  Mr.  Fepys — there's  something  else  in  the 
wind — a  word  in  your  ear :  my  Lady  Castlemfune  b  mightily  in  love 
with  him  ~  she  goes  to  his  house,  and  nas  given  him  I  can't  tell  you  how 
many  presents.  Beck  Marshall  brought  'em  together,  and  has  made  a 
good  penny  by  it.  This  is  a  set-off  for  old  Rowley's  affair  with  Moll 
Davis.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Fepys,  that  old  Davenport  is  gone  to  live 
with  Harry  Jermyn  ?" 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Fepys,  composedly,  "for  she  was  a 
very  bad  actor.  But,  Moll,"  pursued  he,  "  let  us  leave  these  folks  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  for  me  to 
Mistress  Knipp.  I  tried  to  get  speech  of  her  this  morning  at  her 
k)dging,  but  die  surly  brute  her  husband  wouldn't  open  the  door,  so  I 
had  to  ask  him  to  Foxhall  this  evening,  on  purpose  that  she  might  be 
allowed  to  come." 

"  You're  right,  Mr.  Fepys,"  returned  his  confidante ;  "  a  brute  that 
Knipp  is,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  a  skinflint  into  the  bargun ;  not  a 
shilling  of  his  money  have  I  seen  since  ever  I  knew  him.  If  oranges 
were  a  guinea  a-piece  instead  of  sixpence,  he  couldn't  be  more  afraid  of 
buying  em.  And  a  hard  life  he  leads  that  poor  young  thing ;  not  a 
gentleman  can  look  at  her  but  she's  sure  to  hear  of  it  again — though  the 
jealous-pated  knave  doesn't  see  that's  the  surest  way  to  make  her  think 
of  'em.* 

"  Is  he  with  her  now,  Moll  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fepys. 

"  I  think  not,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  Well,  then,  grood  Moll,  wo  round  and  tell  her  that  as  soon  as  the 
play  is  over  I  would  fain  speak  with  her  unobserved ;  present  her  with  a 
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doien  onm^es  in  mj  nsAe,  and  here's  for  payment**     At  the  same  lane 
he  tendered  her  a  guinea. 

'<  The  elephant,"  said  Moll,  glancing  at  the  coin,  and  alladxBg  to  liie 
image  stamped  on  it,  ''makes  his  waj  e^erywliere,  and  yoa  deeerre  to 
ride  on  his  hack.  I  wish  his  tusks  were  in  somehody's  midnff,  who  shdi 
be  nameless." 

And  with  this  remark,  which  certainly  had  not  Mr.  Knipp*6  welfiure  in 
Tiew,  Orange  Moll  deputed  on  her  mission. 

That  she  had  heen  soccess^l  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  when,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  homr,  she  came  back  to  the  theatre,  she  seemed  as  wel 
pleased  as  Mr.  Pepys  was  on  the  delirery  of  her  news.  The  substance 
of  it  was  this : — 

The  '**  brute  of  a  husband,"  or  ^'  my  monster,'*  as  Mistress  Knipp 
phrased  it,  was  gone  unexpectedly  to  ^'  the  New  Cocke-pitt  by  the  King's 
gate  in  the  Park,"  to  see  a  main  fought,  on  wludi  he  said  be  had  a  beary 
wager ;  ^  though  where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  if  he  loses,'*  added 
Orange  Moll,  "  is  more  than  I  or  anybody  else  can  tell  you."  He  woold 
probably  not  be  back  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  had  ordered  his  wife 
not  to  stir  out  aO^r  her  return  from  the  theatre  till  he  came  in.  I^ 
therefore,  Mr.  Pepys  could  be  at  the  stage-door  when  the  play  "was 
ended,  they  could  then  meet  and  confer  together. 

This  was  joyful  tidings  to  Mr.  Pepys,  wno  was  aH  impatience  tiU  ihe 
curtain  dropped  on  *<  The  Scomfid  Lady,"  of  which,  critic  as  he  wn,  he 
would  have  heen  puzzled  to  give  an  aooount  when  tt  was  over. 

Chaft£K  IIL 
how  mb.  fbfts  devised  pleasant  entertainment  fob  losthsss 

KNIPP. 


Not  more  punctual  is  ^e  tide  at  the  predicted  hour  of  high 
than  was  Mr.  Pepys  in  keeping  his  appointment  It  is  true,  he  had  not 
fiir  to  go,  but  to  a  person  of  his  temperament  there  wei<e  many  temnte- 
tions  to  induce  him  to  linger.  A  gossip  with  Sedley,  who  beckoned  to 
him  for  that  purposcy^^a  flirtation  with  a  masked  beauty,  who  more  than 
mee,  during  the  play,  had  given  him  encouragement  from  the  box  be- 
neath which  he  sat, — besides  other  impediments  of  a  like  nature, — might 
aft  any  other  moment  have  rendered  him  faithless  ;  but  his  Uaimm  with 
Mistress  Kni{^  was  just  then  at  so  cxitical  a  point,  his  regard  for  her 
becoming  so  tender,  and  the  •pportanities  for  their  meeting  pnvately 
so  rare,  that  where  she  was  concerned  he  set  every  other  coasideratkMl 
aside,  and  now  hunied  to  obey  her  bidding.  ' 

In  troth,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  kept  a  creature  so  diannii^ 
■B  Mistress  Knipp  waiting.  She  was,  at  the  time  we  am  speaking  o^  aboat 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  striidogly  handsome,  with  bright  vy^ 
dazzling  teeth,  and  the  sweetest  mouth  that  ever  was  seen ;  her  figmc 
was  just  the  middle  height,  neither  too  tall  nor  too  stout ;  it  was  ehi^ed 
in  fine  proportion,  and  her  carriage  was  easy  and  graoefuL  Of  a  liweij 
disposition  and  ready  wit,  her  mental  endowments  were  as  attractive  as 
her  physical  ones ;  and  when  she  sang,  it  was,  as  Mr.  Pepys  said,  ^'a  hea- 
venly ravishment  to  hear  her."  This  singing  it  was,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  that  had  done  his  business,  for  he  was  an  idolater  of 
^  musique ;"  and  though  Mistress  Pepys  was  ricilled  in  dancing  and  the 
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art  of  limning^  she  liad,  va&rtaaaAe\y  for  both  of  iiiemy  no  more  notion 
i€  aielody  thui  a  crow,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that,  even  if  she 
codd  have  warbled  like  a  nightingale^  the  sated  ear  of  her  husband 
would  haTe  found  a  fre^ier  charm  in  her  jonnger  rival.  This  habit  of 
n^leeting  what  is  one's  own,  and  coyetang  what  is  another's,  is  so  com- 
mon as  almost  to  justify  the  belief  that  property  was  originally  invented 
£>r  eveiybody  6  use  but  the  owner's.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
doetrme  of  communism  found  a  great  many  followers. 

Mr.  Fepys  entertained  so  rooted  a  disHlce  to  the  husband  of  SGstress 
Knipp  (a  wonderful  thing,  if  we  consider  how  fond  he  was  of  the  lady) 
that  even  the  very  name  she  was  compelled  to  bear  was  never  mentioned 
by  him  when  in  coovefsation  with  her,  though  the  formal  gallantry  of 
the  period  generally  required  it.  On  these  occasions  he  always  addressed 
her  by  ihe  tobriqttet  of  ''  Barbary  AUea/* — partly  on  account  of  her 
Chrifloan  name  being  Barbara, — and  partly  as  a  souvenir  of  the  pret^ 
Bong  she  aang  so  sweetly,  idbidi  goes  by  the  name  of  **  Barbary  AllenVi 
Cmeltj,**  and  begins  as  foUows: — 

•*  In  Scarlet  towne,  where  I  was  borne, 
There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin\ 
MMde  every  yoath  aye, '  Wel-awaye!* 
Her  name  was  Barbary  Allen. 

All  io  the  merrye  montii  of  Maye, 

When  greene  buds  they  were  swellin*, 
Toung  Jemmy  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay 

For  love  of  Barbaiy  Allen." 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  Mr.  Pepys  did  not  adopt  the  name  of 
the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  ballad ;  pern^s  because  he  found  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress.  With  her — as  well  as  with 
her  intimate  fiends — he  was  always  Dapper  Dicky.  How  little  Mistress 
Fepys  dreamt  that  her  quaint,  sedate,  and  ofttimes  severe  husband  was 
so  funiliarly  called  I  But  Mr.,Pepys  was  one  who  very  frequently  hung 
1^  the  fiddle  behind  his  own  door,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing 
on  in  society. 

<<  Sweetest  Barbary  Allen,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pepys,  aqueering  the 
actress's  hand,  nor  refraining  finom  the  salute  which  there  was  no  one  near 
to  witness,  ^methinks  it  is  an  age  since  we  met!" 

"  Trust  me,  my  dear  Dapper  Diclcy,  the  time  has  passed  heavily  enough 
with  me.  If  it  were  not  for  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  I  don*t  Imow  how 
I  could  get  through  the  four-and-twenty  hours  !" 

Mr.  Pepys  accepted  this  declaration  with  none  of  the  reservation 
which  we  snould  be  inclined  to  make,  remembering  that  the  lady  was 
one  of  the  jovial  crew  at  Lord  Brouncker's  only  the  night  before  ;  though 
it  is  poBsible  the  beating  her  husband  gave  her  when  she  came  home  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind  when  ^e  spoke.  That  she  had  not  forgotten  it 
was  moat  likely,  for  the  affection  she  bore  the  man  whom  in  an  unlucky 
moment  she  had  married,  was  not  of  the  kind  which— as  sometimes  hi^- 
peos — ^is  strengthened  by  ill-usage. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  I  called  at  your  lodging  this  morning  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Pepys. 

«  Not  a  wwd,"  lepUed  Mistress  Knipp.     "  When  was  it  r 

''  Before  eight  o*clock ;  I  saw  Atm,  and  gave  him  a  message  for  yo«. 
IM  he  not  deliver  it  to  you  ?" 

'*  All  he  delivered  himself  of  was  a  score  of  oaths  as  soon  as  I  woke 
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tlu8  morning,  cursing  me  for  lying  abed  like  a  fine  lady.  I  remember 
now  to  have  heard  a  knocking,  and  he  left  the  room  to  answer  it,  turning 
the  key  as  he  went  away,  lest.  I  should  listen  at  the  stair-head.  When  I 
asked  him  who  was  at  the  door,  he  said  it  was  only  a  scurvy  linkmaa 
asking  for  a  gratuity  for  lighting  him  over  the  kennel  when  he  was 
drunk  the  other  night." 

Mr.  Pepys  got  veir  red  in  the  face  when  he  heard  himself  spoken  of 
so  slightingly,  and  for  the  second  time  that  day  he  doubled  his  fists, 
though  on  this  occasion  nobody  would  have  quarrelled  with  his  motive  in 
doing  so. 

'*  The  scoundrel !"  he  said ;  ''  I  left  a  message  inviting  you  to  Fozhall 
this  evening,  and  asked  him,  perforce,  to  be  of  the  company." 

^*  Be  sure  of  this,  Dicky,**  replied  Mistress  Knipp ;  *'  whatever  he  can 
think  of  to  spite  either  you  or  me,  that  he  will  do.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
like  a  devil  he  treats  me !  At  this  very  moment  I  am  half-famished,  for 
he  locked  up  the  cupboard  when  he  went  out,  and  took  from  me  every 
penny  I  had,  to  gamble  with  at  the  Cocke-pitt  or  the  Groom-porter's.** 

'^What!  then  you  have  had  no  dinner,  Barbaryl**  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pepys. 

'*  I  meant  to  have  dined  on  one  or  two  of  the  oranges  you  sent  me, 
Dicky,"  the  lady  answered  with  a  smile. 

'*  Nay,"  returned  her  lover,  "  you  shall  have  something  better  than 
that.  Neither  have  I  dined — that  is  to  say  properly,  so  we  will  e'en  be 
revenged  on  those  who  thought  to  spoil  our  meal." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  going  with  her  to  her  lodging,  as  he  had  pur- 
posed, to  hear  her  play  on  the  harpsichon,  and  practise  his  favourite  new 
song  of  ''  Beauty,  retire !"  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  was  very 

Sroud  of,  Mr.  Pepys  called  a  coach,  and  entering  it  with  Mistress  Knipp, 
irected  the  driver  to  take  them  to  the  '^  Spigot"  Tavern  in  Old  Fish 
Street,  behind  Old  Change.  He  had  more  than  an  ordinary  reason  for 
selecting  that  place,  for,  with  the  fall  recollection  of  his  wife*s  negligence 
that  day,  he  cisJled  to  mind  that  the  Spigot  was  the  house  where  he  had 
kept  his  weddinc;-day  dinner,  and  that  he  had  never  been  near  it  since  that 
hour.  It  was  mlus  a  refinement  of  vengeance,  to  choose  this  tavern  for 
the  refection  he  desired  to  offer  to  the  one  who  usurped  his  wife  s  place 
in  his  affections.  Another  motive  might  abo  have  influenced  him.  Had 
he  taken  Mistress  Knipp  to  one  of  the  taverns  to  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  with  his  wife  (for  the  custom  of  dining  firom  home 
prevailed  in  England  then  as  in  France  at  all  times),  the  knowledge  of 
it  might  have  reached  her  ears;  but  so  great  a  length  of  time  had  gone 
by  since  he  visited  the  Spigot,  that  there  was  little  fear  of  his  being  re- 
cognised by  the  landlady,  though  Mr.  Pepys  remembered  her  for  the 
same  person — chiefly,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  red  wen 
on  her  throat,  which  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  ''  a  Muscovia  ducke." 

The  fare  at  the  Spigot  was  not  bad,  and  certainly  made  amends  for 
short  commons  and  ill-dressed  meats  elsewhere.  There  was,  first,  '*a 
jole  of  salmon,"  worthy  of  beine;  served  in  Old  Fish  Street;  this  was  fol* 
lowed  by  "  a  rabbit  stuffed  with  oysters,"  a  dish  of  "  quilted  pigeons,"  a 
'^  Polouian  sausage,"  a  well  seasoned  piece  of  "  hctuf  d  la  modi*  (a 
newly-imported  luxury),  and  a  roast  pullet;  an  almond  pudding  and  some 
''  walnut  suckets'*  closed  the  repast,  which  was  accompanied  by  ''  Cock- 
ale"  of  potent  quality,  some  light  Rhenish  wine,  and  a  pottle  of  excellent 
canary. 
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Under  the  influence  of  these  good  things,  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mistress 
Knipp  forgot  their  mutual  discomforts  and  waxed  exceedingly  merry ;  and 
could  any  one  (except  their  respective  spouses)  have  peeped  at  them  over 
the  latticed  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  dined,  he  must  have  heen 
pleased  to  witness  their  mirth.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  Mr.  Pepys 
leaning  hack  in  his  arm -chair,  with  his  eyes  half-dosed,  twirling  his 
thumbs  slowly,  and  nodding  his  head  in  cadence  to  the  air  of  ''All 
nighte  I  weepe,"  which  Mistress  Knipp  sang  with  a  great  deal  of  taste* 
Neither  was  it  less  amusing  to  observe  how,  when  the  sonff  was  ended, 
Mr.  Pepys  claimed  a  kiss,  and  then  rewarded  the  donor  with  a  tune  on  a 
double  flageolet  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket.  Mr.  Pepys  was  very 
proud  of  his  skill  in  piping ;  and  it  was  a  particular  hobby  with  him  at  that 
moment,  having  only  recently  been  shown  by  the  famous  2klr.  Drumbleby, 
the  pipe-maker,  ''  how  to  play  on  this  double  instrument  so  as  to  produce 
the  notes  upon  one  flageolet  and  echo  them  on  the  other.'' 

In  this  manner,  alternately  singing  and  piping,  they  whiled  away  a 
veiy  agreeable  hour,  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of  the  landlady  of  the 
Spigot,  who,  in  her  kitchen  adjoining,  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  music. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  she  would  have  approved  equally 
of  the  tender  salutes  which  Mr.  Pepys  bestowed  on  his  companion  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  song,  had  she  known  that  her  guests  were  other  than 
man  and  wife,  for  she  was  herself  a  very  dragon  of  propriety.  Luckily 
for  all  parties,  the  idea  never  entered  her  head,  her  mental  efforts  being 
principally  absorbed  in  reckoning  up  the  score  of  the  dinner  wUch  she 
bad  furnished. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  it  being  now  well 
on  the  afternoon.  Mistress  Knipp  expressed  some  apprehension  lest  '^  her 
monster"  should  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  return  home,  and  finding 
her  absent,  make  this  a  cause  for  a  future  beating.  Mr.  Pepys,  warmed 
with  wine,  and  valiant  always  in  the  defence  of  beauty,  scouted  the  idea  of 
any  harm  happening  to  pretty  Barbary  while  under  his  protection — "  the 
mosre  so,*'  he  said,  "since  our  recreation  hath  been  nought  but  innocent 
and  honest," — but  consented  to  Mistress  Knipp's  request  to  return  to  her 
lodgbg  in  the  first  instance,  even  if  it  were  resolved  that  they  should 
make  an  evening  of  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Pepys  accordingly  manfully  discharged  the  score,  though  he  stared 
a  little  when  he  found  that  the  worthy  landlady  had  run  it  up  to  twenty 
ahillings ;  and  then  desired  the  tavern  lad  to  run  and  get  him  a  coach,  pro- 
miaing  him  a  penny  as  a  reward  for  diligence.  The  stimulus  acted 
upon  the  youth,  ana  the  coach  soon  made  its  appearance  ;  but  the  street 
being  narrow,  it  drew  up  at  the  comer  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  which 
then,  as  now,  offered  a  straight  line  of  communication  between  Blackfriars 
and  the  Tower.  To  tins  pomt,  therefore,  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mistress  Knipp 
were  obliged  to  walk :  the  lady  was  handed  in  by  her  gallant  and  obse* 
quious  admirer,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  following,  when  he  suddenly  felt 
that  some  one  was  tugging  at  his  coat  skirts,  and  calling  him  by  his 
name. 

He  turned  hastily  round,  and  there  to  his  annoyance  he  beheld  his  own 
fbotboy,  Jacke.  The  first  impulse  of  Mr.  Pepys  was  to  give  the  boy  a 
sound  cuff  on  the  head,  which  sent  him  reeling  against  the  wall;  he  then 
asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

The  lad  whimpered,  and  replied  that  he  was  sent  to  seek  him  by 
Mistress  Pepys ; — that  he  had  been  both  to  the  playhouse  and  to  White- 
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hall,  and  not  finding  iiim  at  either  pilaee,  was  now  on  his  way  boniey  to 
report  his  ill-suocess  to  Ins  mistrefis. 

Being  thus  taken  in  ihe  naanner,  Mr.  P^pys  was  at  first  cadier  st  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do;  but  reeovenng  his  presence  of  mkaA^  and 
being  unwilling  that  die  boy  should  get  home  before  him,  he  desired 
kim  not  to  return  to  Seething-lane,  hat  to  go  down  again  to  Whitehall, 
and  wait  for  him  there  tiU  he  came;  adding,  that  he  knew  for  what 
purpose  Mistress  Pepys  had  sent  him.  This  was  true  enoo^ih,  though 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  Jacke  apprehended  it.  But  his  master  was 
hj  no  means  dispoaed  to  become  the  slave  of  his  wife's  jeakns  fancy, 
especially  when  he  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  evening^s  entertainBienft, 
which  might  not  possiUy  ofier  again  for  a  long  time.  As  soob,  theie- 
fore,  as  he  saw  that  the  boy  was  fairly  oiF  again  to  the  westward,  hiufc 
bering  as  he  went,  as  mucm  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  supper  wifii 
Luce  the  cookmaid  as  on  acooust  of  the  cuff  of  the  head  so  merolessly 
dealt  him,  Mr.  Pepys  stepped  into  the  ooach,  denring  the  drirer  to  pro- 
ceed to  Covent  Garden. 

When  they  arrived  at  Knipp's  lodg^gs,  they  were  both  glad  to  find 
that  there  were  no  ticfings  of  tbe  *'  monster ;"  and  after  some  persua- 
son,  the  pretty  actress  consented  to  be  of  tibe  party  which  Mr.  Fepja 
wished  to  make  to  Bame  Elms,  after  strenuously  refusing  to  venture 
there  with  him  alone. 

^  If  jour  husband  goes  to  seek  us  »t  Fozhall,"  sttd  he,  ^  he  will 
have  his  journey  for  his  pains ;  -belike  he  may  meet  with  another  *'  scurvy 
linkman*  to  light  him  home  agfdn.  Now  let  us  to  Mistress  Pieroa'a, 
snd  get  our  party  together.  If  the  Duke  of  Buckiogfaam's  raosick  is  to 
he  had,  we  will  nni^  the  night  with  a  jig.'' 

Clapping  her  hands  with  delight,  Mistress  Knipp  joyfully  aasented 
to  the  proposition  ;  and  leaving  a  message  with  the  person  of  the  hoose^ 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  gone  to  hear  '^  a  word  in  season"  at  p&ouB 
Ifr.  Snivell's,  in  case  of  her  husband's  return,  she  took  the  arm  of  Mr« 
Pepys,  and  they  walked  away  together. 

Chapter  IV. 

fiOW  THE  BOY  JACKE  SOUGHT  TO  BfiVENGE  HIMSELF  ON  UB.  PEPYS,  JlBVD 
HOW  HE  HAD  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  CAPTAIN  KNIPP. 

SiiOWi^Y  and  unwillingly,  but  with^the  conviction  tliat  be  must  perforaa 
the  task  imposed  upon  ham  by  his  irasciUe  master,  the  boy  Jaeke^  after 
drying  his  tears,  pursued  his  way  towards  WhitehalL 

As  be  had  been  told  to  wait  for  Mr.  Pepys,  liMre  was  evidentiy  ao 
reason  why  he  idiould  hurry  himself:  and,  moreover,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  messengers  who  make  it  a  point  of  conscienoe  on  ail  oocasions  to 
go  faelterskeUer  on  their  errands.  As  idly,  therefore,  9e  any  modem 
greengrocer's  apprentice,  he  loitered  along,  pausing  frequently  to  sui- 
aire  ^e  signs  over  the  shops,  but  ofttinaes  to  long  for  tt^ir  oonteoia^ 
particularly  if  they  appealed  in  any  way  to  the  appetite,  until  he  readied 
the  Strand  bridge.  Arrived  there,  he  made  a  full  stop^  and  gazed 
earnestly,  and  not  without  awe,  on  a  craty-lookiog  old  house,  wfaidi 
fi>nned  the  comer  ov«r^ainst  the  bridge.  An  old  man  lived  in  tfiat 
house,  whose  reputation,  bruited  far  and  near,  had  long  since  reaidied  his 
UNonderlng  ears,  and  excited  in  his  mind  the  most  mysterious  specula- 
tions.    This  was  the  celebrated  William  Lilly  the  astrologer,  or, 
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mg  to  Jaeke'^  mode  of  ^nsiiig  it,  whidi  'was  the  popular  one — the 
oonjaror. 

There  was  nothing,  in  Jadce*s  belief  lint  this  old  man  could  not  do 
by  the  power  of  his  magic;  and  he  gaTo  nttersnce  to  the  opinioa  ad- 
Tisedly,  for  he  knew  something  of  ^  capalnlities  of  conjarors,  having 
witnessed  the  marvellous  feats  of  one  of  the  fraternity  at  Bartlemy  Fair. 
What  wonld  he  give,  he  thought,  if  he  could  learn  some  of  his  arts  I — 
^  for  instance,  he  could  only  make  himself  invisible,  and  get  into 
nastrycooks'  shops,  and  eat  his  fill  of  tarts  and  custards ;  or  put  his 
hand  unseen  into  tills  fuD  of  money,  and  empty  them  into  his  pockets ; 
or  play  tricks  upon  peofde  as  they  walked  the  streets,  tripping  ^bem  up 
and  rolling  them  in  the  kennel ;  in  which  latter  amusement  he  seemed 
particularly  to  have  his  master,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  mind's  eye. 
He  would  pay  him  back,  and  with  interest,  the  cuffs  and  kicks  he  was  so 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  bestowing — play  him  all  manner  of  tricks — in 
short,  leave  nothing  imaccomphshed  that  his  boyish  imagination  of  g^- 
ia&ed  revenge  coM.  dream  o£ 

He  stood  for  some  minutes,  half  wishing  for  Mr.  Lilly  to  come  forCii, 
and  more  than  half  resolved  to  run  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  cany 
him,  if  the  conjmx)r  only  showed  his  white  beard  behind  die  dim  panes 
of  his  dirty  windows.  But  neither  his  hopes  nor  his  fears  were  gratified; 
nothing  happened  ;  and  with  something  like  a  sigh,  Jacke  turned  away 
from  the  bouse,  thinking  that  it  was  very  hard  that  yoong  fellows  like 
himself  couldn't  do  exactly  what  they  liked,  and  wishing  all  old  peopie 
(indoding  Mr.  Pepys)  at  langdom  come. 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  of  hts  vision,  but  the  ^enre  to  do  loB 
master  some  harm.  As  sure  as  ever  he  breathed,  he  woakl  tell  Luce  as 
soon  as  he  got  home  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Pepys  get  into  a  coach  with 
a  fine  madam  in  silks  and  patches  :  he  knew,  besides,  who  she  was,  nod 
Luce  would  be  sure  to  tell  Mistress  Pepys,  and  thai  there  would  be  just 
such  another  row  as  happened  at  Christmas,  when  neither  master  nor 
mistress  could  eat  any  plum-pudding,  and  they  got  it  all  in  the  kitchen. 
He  knew  veiy  well  what  he  was  cuffed  for,  and  why  he  was  sent  toiling 
down  to  Wbitehall;  but  wottlAn*t  he  pay  him  off  for  it ! 

These  amiable  thoughts  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  beguile  kam 
of  his  weariness ;  and  he  reached  the  place  of  hb  destiaatien  much 
fresher  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  distance  he  had 
walked. 

At  it  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  which  Jacke  had  laid  ^own  for  hs 
guidance  to  impose  upon  himself  any  unnecessary  infitotioB,  he  did  net 
go  into  the  dull  dreary  ante-room  of  l^e  office  to  wait  till  his  master 
arrived,  but  prefetred  doing  nothing  out  of  doors.  The  diances  wese, 
that  something  there  might  turn  up  to  amuse  him.  Hie  notion  w«B 
philosophical ;  and,  what  wos'more  to  Jacke's  purpose,  that  which  he  an- 
ticipatea  came  to  pass. 

Ue  had  not  long  been  occupied  in  counting  ihe  people  as  ihey  went 
by — wondering  how  much  money  they  had  in  uieir  pcKskets,  whedier  ^tuef 
were  hungry,  and  whether  they  wonld  have  a  good  supper  as  soon  OB 
they  got  home — when  there  came  in  view  a  tall,  shambliag  man,  with  a 
very  fierce  expression  of  countenance,  and  dressed  in  a  style  that  once  had 
hem  showy,  but  now  was  simply  shabby. 

The  tall  man,  whose  gait  was  not  the  most  steady  in  the  worid,  and  oa 
whose  cheek  was  the  flush  of  recent  excitement,  observing  that  Jacke's 
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eye  was  fixed  on  him,  ratunied  his  gaze  with  a  scowl  of  portentous  mean- 
ing; as  much  as  to  say  he  was  quite  prepared  to  spit  him  on  his  sword 
like  a  lark,  if  he  detected  the  slightest  approach  to  a  smile  on  the  boy's 
countenance ;  and  leaving  it,  moreover,  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  disposing,  in  this  summary  way,  of  all  who  offended 
him. 

Notwithstanding  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  new  comer,  Jacke'a 
glance  never  quailed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  shone  with  a  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion as  the  tall  man  drew  nearer.  The  flattering  epithet  of  ^'  whelp" 
had  already  been  freely  applied,  and  an  exterminating  movement  of  the 
stranger *s  right  ann  appeared  to  threaten  the  length  of  Jacke's  days, 
when  his  purpose  was  suddenly  arrested  by  hearing  the  boy  pronounce 
his  name. 

'<  Captain  Knipp !"  said  Jacke. 

^'  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  bully,  <'  who  calls  ?  is  it  you,  cur?'' 
Hard  words  are  nothing  when  weighed  in  the  balance  ag^nst  hard 
blows.     As  the  proverb  says,   "  they  break  no  bones,"  and  it  was  not 
Jacke's  cue  to  take   offence.      Nevertheless,  he  answered  somewhat 
curtly, 

''  If  you  mean  me,  it  wtu  I  who  spoke  to  you.  Captain  Knipp." 
^'  And  what  do  you  want,  whelp?"  was  the  soi-cUsani  captun's  polite 
rejoinder. 

**  There's  something  1  can  tell  you,**  replied  Jacke,  "  that  you*d  give  a 
good  deal  to  know." 

'^  Ha  I"  repeated  the  other,  twirling  an  irritated  moustache — for  even 
the  very  hairs  on  hb  £Eice  were  obedient  to  this  fierce  gentleman's  wilL 
*'  And  what  may  that  be,  pray  ?" 

''  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  tell  you  for  nothing !"  retorted  the 
boy.     "  Don't  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

**  No  1"  said  Captain  Knipp,  with  an  oath.     "  Wbo  are  you  ?" 
"  I'm  the  foot-boy  of  Mr.  Pepys,  of  the   Navy  Ofl&ce,"   answered 
Jacke. 

The  man  gave  a  start,  half  theatrical,  half  real. 

"  So,  BO !"  he  said,  '<  the  foot-boy  of  Mr.  Pepys.    What's  in  the  wind 
now  ?     Has  he  sent  to  invite  me  again  to  supper  ?" 
Jack  laughed.     **  I  should  think  not,"  he  said. 
**  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Captain  Knipp,  in  a  stem  tone. 
**  That's  my  secret,"  replied  Jacke  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  ''  it  shan't  cost 
you  very  dear.     If  you*il  give  me  half-a-crown  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  my  master — and  your  wife." 

"  Hell  and  fury  !"  exclaimed  Knipp,  as  if  the  part  of  Othello  were  not 
only  imperative  on  him  but  natural  to  him.  '^  Speak,  boy,  this  instant, 
or  you  die  the  death !" 

"  Give  me  the  half-crown,  then,"  returned  the  youth,  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  quite  so  much  afraid  of  the  Captain  as  the  other  expected. 

''  Half-a-crown !"  cried  that  worthy,  feeling  in  his  pockets  for  that 
which  he  very  well  knew  was  not  to  be  found  there.  Then,  af^r  a 
pause,  he  sua :  **  Half-a-crown !  I  give  you  my  sacred  word  of  honour, 
I  havn't  got  one  about  me.  I  lost  my  last  maravedi  just  now  at  the 
Cocke-Pitt.  Not  a  stiver  lefi;,  as  I  hope  for  salvation  !  But  I'll  tell  you 
what,  boy.  Come  with  me  to  my  lodgings — that  is  to  say  to-morrow, 
and  ril  give  you  a  whole  one.    I  ve  plenty  of  'em  in  my  strong  box," 
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oontiiiaed  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  *^  only  I  don't  let  aU  the  world 
know  it." 

If  Captain  Knipp's  creditors  had  been  acquainted  with  this  fact,  or 
rather,  u  they  could  hare  ascertained  that  it  was  a  fiict,  his  doors  would 
haye  been  more  closely  watched  than  ever  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the 
reason  why  he  was  so  chary  of  boasting  of  his  wealth.  But  upon  a  boy 
like  Jacke  this  statement  made  strong  impression.  We  have  seen  that 
he  was  of  an  imaginative  turn ;  and  there  was  something  so  overwhelm- 
ing in  the  idea  of  a  strong  box  filled  with  crown-pieces,  that  he  yielded 
to  the  delusive  dream,  and  postponed  the  bird  in  the  hand  (as  he 
thought^  for  the  two  in  the  bush  (of  which  he  felt  certain). 

"Wdl  then,  Captain,"  said  Jacke,  ''just  step  a  little  this  way,  and 
you  shall  hear  all  I've  got  to  say." 

Captain  Knipp  had  not  drunk  so  much  liquor  that  afternoon  as  alto- 
gether to  obfuscate  his  reason.  The  ruse  about  his  money  goes  far  to 
prove  this — though  not  altogether,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  tipsy 
num  is  exceedingly  knowing  about  money  matters,  hiding  his  coin,  when 
he  has  got  any,  in  places  where  he  never  can  find  it  again.  But  even 
had  he  tippled  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  his  habit,  his  moral  digpiity, 
which  he  felt  was  about  to  be  compromised  by  Jacke*s  narrative,  would 
have  come  to  his  aid  to  sober  him ;  and  it  was  consequently  with  a  much 
more  collected  manner  that  he  followed  Jacke  round  the  comer  of  the 
nearest  alley,  and  listened  to  his  tale. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  say  with  how  many  ferocious  oaths,  the  least  of 
them  mortal,  he  interrupted  the  boy,  nor  how  many  threats  he  muttered, 
in  which  slitting  the  nose  of  Mr.  I^epys  to  the  bione  was  the  slightest 
and  most  immediate  punishment ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that 
when  the  story  was  brought  to  a  dose  he  rewarded  the  narrator  most 
liberally  with  a  species  of  pavment  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  language  of  her  Majesty's  naval  service,  where  it  is  de- 
signated *'  monkey's  allowance,"  or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  ''  more 
kicks  than  halfpence.'' 

Some  people  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  Captain  Knipp's  conduct 
was  cowardly,  in  thus  wreaking  upon  the  servant  the  vengeance  due  to 
the  master ;  others,  that  it  was  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  so  to  requite  a 
service ;  but  those  who  look  below  the  surface,  and  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  human  nature,  will  at  once  discover  the  rectitude  of  his  pur- 
pose and  the  whiteness  of  his  soul.  He  beat  the  boy  to  punish  htm  for 
his  treachery,  and  also  to  prevent  him  from  coming  near  his  lodgings  to 
ask  for  the  crown-piece  he  had  promised  him.  For  our  ovm  parts,  we 
can't  say  that  we  think  Jacke  deserved  much  pity.  Of  him  this  history 
makes  no  further  mention;,  the  emotions  of  Captain  Knipp  being  so 
sublime  as,  for  ihe  lime  at  least,  to  rivet  our  attention  upon  his  move- 
ments. 

As  he  strode  gloomily  towards  Charing  Cross,  he  resolved  in  his  mind 
what  course  he  should  adopt.  Mr.  Pepys  had  evidently  stolen  a  march 
upon  him ;  his  wife,  too,  was  acting  in  concert  with  her  lover  :  he 
guessed  pretty  well  who  would  be  their  companions  if  they  went  to 
Foxhall  without  him  ;  there  was  Mistress  Pierce  and  her  husband,  and 
Captain  Rolt  and  the  widow  Manuel,  and  very  likely  that  fellow  Swaddle, 
Lord  Arlington's  clerk,  a  jabberer  of  French  and  a  great  dancer  into 
the  bargain.  He  would,  however,  go  home  first ;  and  if  he  found  that 
the  boy's  story  was  true,  he  would  see  what  next. 
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He  did  go  houM^  and  fiiuad  that  the  Urd  wm  flown.  He  wae  not  It 
be  gulled  by  the  message  about  Mr.  Snirellf  which  he  felt  his  wife  had 
It^  with  his  landlady  only  to  mock  his»  to  he  walked  at  once  to  Ifiatress 
Fierce*8,  in  Bow-street»  Everybody  was  ovt  exeepA  aa  old  wdman^  wk» 
was  stone  deaf,  and  of  whom  he  oonld  make  aolfaiiig ;  bait  a  firoiterer, 
idio  lived  opposite  Pietoe's  lodging,  did  soaethm^  towards  putdng  Yam 
on  the  seent.  A  very  g&y  party,  five  or  six  she  believed,  haA  gone  ooi 
in  a  coaeh  about  half  an  hour  before.  Which  way  they  had.  taken  she 
ocNildn't  lightly  say,  but  she  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  somewfaeie  by 
the  river.  They  were  very  many,  and  most  likely  meant  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

This  commentary  on  their  probable  proceedings  by  no  means  added  to 
Captain  Knipp's  happiness.  He  ground  his  teeth,  and  felt  as  if  he 
should  have  liked  to  beat  the  woman  as  he  had  beaten  Mr.  Fepys' 
feotboy  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  assured  him  that  this  oomse  of  aetian 
would  not  be  a  safe  one,  inasmuch  as  he  canght  a  glimpse  of  a  stordy 
fellow,  her  husband,  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  Hjs  next  thought 
was,  whether  the  woman  would  be  likely  to  lend  him  a  erown  piece,  if 
he  pledged  her  his  "  sacred  weid  of  honour^  to  return  it  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning — fcr  without  money  he  couldn't  felkrw  the  party.  Bat 
this  idea  also  he  dismissed  as  chimerica],  another  thou^t  having  struck 
him  the  moment  he  fermed  it.  What  if  he  were  to  go  at  once  to 
Seething-Iane,  and  relate  her  husband's  delinquency  to  Mistress  Pef^ ; 
induce  her  to  (take  her  purse  and)  join  him  in  the  search.  A  doidile 
vengeance  1  He  determined  to>  set  about  realising  it  vridioat  any  further 
less  of  time,  and  with  hasty  steps  he  took  his  way  to  the  city. 

Chaptsb  V. 

HOW  EVEBTBODT  WEKT  TO  LOGGSXHEAD8,  AND  ROW  EVSHYTBmG  WAS 

FINALLY  SETTLED. 

Babns  Elxss  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  a  very  pleasant  place 
of  recreation.  Its  privacy  and  distance  from  London  made  it  a  favourite 
resort  for  such  as  sought  retirement ;  and  whether  for  meeting  a  fee  or  a 
fair  lady  (terms  often  convertible),  the  spot  was  held  in  equal  r^ute.  It 
was  in  a  dose  near  Bame  £lmes  that  the  bloody  duel  was  foi^ht  between 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  and  Captain  Jenkins  on 
one  side,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Howard  on  the  other ;  the  cause  of  quarrel  being  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  held  her  paramour's 
horse,  in  the  habit  of  a  page,  while  he  was  .fighting  with  her  husband; 
in  which  duel  Lord  Shrewsbury  received  a  mortal  wound^  Sir  John 
Talbot  was  severely  hurt,  and  Captain  Jenkins  left  dead  on  the  field 

Mr.  Pepys  was  amongst  the  notable  characters  of  the  day  who  were 
fond  of  visiting  Bame  Efanes,  though  not  for  the  puipose  of  fighting 
duels.  He  went  there  frequently  when  he  wished  to  read  or  meditate 
alone ;  he  also  went  when  he  had  any  very  agreeable  companion.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  party  was  a  Tory  livdy  one,  and  consisted  of  all 
the  persons  whom  Captam  &iipp  had  fencied  would  be  there,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Swaddle,  who  was  prevented  from  joining  the  company 
till  a  later  hour  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  beautiful  aftezBOQn^  and  as  they  floated  with  the  tide  up  the 
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streHD,  flo  thai  the  six  people  in  Ae  boftt  were  no  tro«Me  to  hooest 
Roflsell  the  watamiaii,  JMr.  Pepys  feftt  that  he  was  peifeetlv  indeDinified 
for  sodi  of  the  events  of  the  in  as  had  not  been  to  fan  HkiDg ;  he 
cnfciraty  fotgat  hh  hev  Jack»,  and,  what  was  move  extraordinafj,  forgpoi 
Mistress  Pwrs  heisof  .  Carefidl^  as  he  was  »  the  habit  of  baJaocing 
good  and  vm,  he  took  no  heed  of  the  £wt  that  iben  was  always  am 
avenging  NcoMsis  who  watched  over  ewy  stolen  pleasufe  Unefaecked, 
thsrefioce,  in  his  mirdi^  and  nadistiirbed  in  his  pleasant  conversation^ 
Mr.  Pepys  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  ih»  hoar  ;  and  ahhongh 
siace  thi^  time  there  hnve  been  many  agreeable  ezcursMns  on  ihe  Thames^ 
it  BUiy  be  questkned  whether  any  have  affbided  more  satis£Etction  than 
thb  to  the  parties  eenoerDed. 

When  they  landed  at  the  Elmes,  they  paired  ofiT  by  mnttBil  consent : 
}b,  Pepys  ofiered  his  ann  to  Mistress  Knipp,  Captain  Rolt  and  Mistress 
Fisree  mUowed,  and  the  rear  was  brought  np  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mistress 
ManneL  In  thia  order  they  strolled  mider  the  trees,  while  Russell  occu- 
pied himself  in  settkig  out  on  the  iiver  bank  a  pretty  collation  of  cold 
meats  and  a  flask  or  two  of  wine  and  strong  waters ;  the  latter  more 
espedally  eommended  to  Mr.  Pepys*  taste,  from  tlie  fact  that  the  locker 
b  hb  boat  was  supplied  by  a  very  pretty  wmnan  who  dealt  in  the  com* 
modity  in  Mark-laae. 

What  Mr.  Papys  said  to  Mistress  Knipp  as  they  roamed  in  the  pleasant 
shade  need  acaicdy  be  told ;  and  if  he  fell  into  the  commonplace  of 
comparing  her  beauty  with  the  day,  or  her  voice  with  that  of  the  night- 
ingaje  then  warUing  oil  the  overarching  boughs,  he  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  act,  sis  he  waa  not  natozally  of  a  disposition  given  to  romance. 
To  enjoy  h£&  at  the  season  when  life  is  most  enjoyable^  was  a  promi- 
nent article  of  his  social  creed ;  and  though  he  was  sonratimes  pricked 
bv  conseienee^  it  rarely  happened  that  he  was  troubled  by  sentiment :  on 
woieh  aoeount  his  Uaitotu  were  more  general  than  dangerous.  Wives, 
however,  sddom  diserkniaate  very  nicely  in  this  particular ;  it  is  enough 
for  them  that  another  engrosses  the  attention  which  should  be  ezclu- 
sively  paid  where  it  is  legitimately  due ;  and  few  women  were  more  ex- 
acting in  this  respect  than  Mistress  Pepys. 

That  she  had  reason  on  her  side  in  the  present  instance,  seemed 
more  than  probaUe.  Her  jeabusy  readily  induced  her  to  listen  to  the 
detail  of  their  mutual  griefe  set  ferth  by  Ci^itain  SLn^  (^u^  his,  it 
most  be  coofessed,  appnred  to  have  acquired  an  intensity  which  usque- 
baagh  is  alone  capable  of  imparting),  and  led  her,  without  regard  to  the 
propriehr  of  the  act,  to  consent  to  aceompany  him  in  the  search  after 
their  deunquent  partners ;  and  about  the  very  hour  when  Mr.  Pepys 
was  whisprang  soft  nonsense  into  die  ear  of  Mistress  Knq>p  at  Barne 
Elmes,  ms  wife,  attended  by  the  jealous  captain,  was  eagerly  pacing 
the  covered  afleys  of  Foxhnll,  with  the  hwdable  design  oi  exposing  them 
before  the  fece  of  men  and  angels.  It  was  well  for  Mistress  Pepys  that 
shewore  a  mask,  oriier  own  exposure  to  the  many  persons  of  her  ac- 
quaintance whom  sihe  saw  there  would  have  been  tolerably  certain. 
Vainly,  however,  did  die  hunt  the  gardens  through,  and  vainly  did  Cap^ 
tain  Knipp  curse  the  ill-luck  which  kept  him  from  his  destuiea  victims^ 

It  became  clear  at  last,  that  those  whom  they  looked  for  were  not 
atFoxhall;  and  the  oi^  dbanoe  lefb  was  that  of  finding  them  at  some 
place  of  amusement  in  London.  Still  under  the  guidance,  therefore^  of 
her  companion,  who  knew,  he  said,  where  he  should  yet  unearth  the 
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vermin,  Mistress  Fepys  left  the  g^aidenB,  and  took  die  path  that  led  to 
the  ferry  at  LambeUi,  intending  to  re-cross  the  river  there. 

The  fernrman  was  on  the  Westminster  side  with  a  £ftre ;  and  while 
they  waited  for  his  return,  Mistress  Pepys  heard  the  splash  of  oars  and 
the  sound  of  voices  coming  down  the  stream.  It  was  dusk,  and  the 
young  moon  had  too  newly  risen  to  enable  her  to  discern  the  persons  who 
were  approaching,  but  as  they  drew  nearer  a  dim  apprehension  of  the 
possible  truth  resolved  itself  into  a  certainty.  Keeping  time  with  the 
measured  stroke  of  the  boatman,  two  voices  were  mingled  in  a  duet;  in 
one  of  them  Mistress  Pepys  reoog^nised  the  quaver  of  her  faithless  hus- 
band ;  in  the  other  Captain  Knipp  was  equally  cognisant  of  the  dear 
sweet  tones  of  his  laughter-loving  helpmate.  The  song  they  were  sing- 
ing was  Marlow's  '' Address  of  the  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love," 
and,  however  well  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  those  who  listened  in  the 
boat,  conveyed  sentiments  fiBir  too  tender  to  be  heard  with  composure  by 
the  pair  on  the  river's  brink.  The  captain  resorted  to  his  usual  expe- 
dient of  muttering  deep  and  deadly  oaths,  accompanied  by  descriptive 
epithets  far  from  flattering  to  his  wife;  but  Mistress  Pepvs  found  a 
shriller  tongue  to  proclaim  her  wrongs,  and  screamed  her  indignation  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  Unluckily,  she  had  pitched  it  in  so  lugh  a  key 
that  she  broke  down  before  she  had  got  half  through  the  objurgation  with 
which  she  began;  and  if  the  sound  which  she  gave  utterance  to  reached 
the  ears  of  the  singers,  it  failed  to  arrest  their  harmony.  The  boat  sped 
swiftly  on  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and  before  Mistress  Pepys,  half 
choking  with  rage,  could  recover  herself,  the  party  were  sav^  by  the 
distance  from  the  effects  of  a  more  sustained  outcty.  We  leave  her 
again  to  the  care  of  Captain  Knipp,  while  we  pursue  the  adventures  of 
her  peccant  spouse. 

On  went  the  boat  amidst  fun  and  laughter ;  Mr.  Pepys  volunteering, 
when  the  duet  was  over,  the  then  highly  popular  song,  written  a  year  or 
two  before  by  Lord  Dorset,  '^To  aU  you  Ladies  now  on  Land,"  being 
tickled  with  the  idea  of  his  wife  being,  happily,  in  that  predicament. 
He  little  thought  she  was  so  close  at  his  heels. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  they  reached  Whitehall  Stairs,  where 
the  party  disembarked.  Not  to  separate,  however ;  for,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  ''  musick"  having  been  secmred  before  they  set  out,  all  was 
in  readiness  for  a  dance  at  Mr.  rierce's  lodging.  Gallantly  as  Mr.  Pepys 
had  conducted  himself,  and  ably  as  he  had  figured  in  his  various  capa- 
cities in  the  course  of  the  day,  all  fell  short  of  the  impression  caused  by 
the  grace  and  agility  of  his  movements,  with  pretty  Mistress  Knipp  for 
his  partner.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  so  perfect  a  master  of  die  '*  poetry 
of  motion"  as  Lord  Arling^n*s  accomplished  clerk,  Mr.  Swaddle ;  but 
then  it  is  also  true  that  he  was  not  quite  so  tipsy  as  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  spoke  French  like  a  native, 
contrived  to  make  himself  perfectly  unintelligible.  Mr.  Pepys  had  taken 
just  as  much  wine  as  landed  him  safely  witlun  the  confines  of  merriment ; 
it  had  wanned  his  fancy,  unlocked  his  tongue,  and  given  zest  to  his  con- 
versation :  in  short,  he  was  precisely  in  the  condition  which  men  call 
"  happy ;"  a  kaleidoscope  was  before  him,  a  little  confused  perhaps  in 
form,  but  the  colours  were  all  of  the  most  brilliant  hue.  What  a  pity 
there  should  be  delunon  in  moral  as  in  physical  optics  I  and  what  a  mis- 
fortune for  those  {who  are  deluded  that  their  dreams  should  be  rudely 
disturbed! 
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A  coDsiderahle  reioforoement  of  guests  hsd  arrived ;  bamt  wine,  sack 
possety  and  cake,  had  several  times  gone  round;  the  base  violin  and 
theorbo  were  doing  their  best  to  stir  the  dancers  to  renewed  exertions, 
though  to  exceed  Uieir  previous  efforts  was  almost  impossible  (as  any  one 
would  have  said  who  witnessed  the  performances  of  Mr.  Swaddle),  the 
mirth,  in  £eict,  was  at  its  height,  when  suddenl  v  the  door  of  the  apartment 
was  thrown  open,  and  Captain  Knipp,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
Jlistress  Pepys,  a  great  deal  too  much  excited  to  care  about  her  looks  (an 
awful  state  of  mind  for  a  woman  to  be  in),  f^peared  at  the  entrance. 

Upon  the  majority  of  the  company  this  double  apparition  produced  no 
surprise,  for  the  iaisseT'Oiler  of  the  society  at  Ikfistress  Pierce's  admitted 
of  many  departures  from  ordinary  observances.  That  Captain  Knipp 
should  come  flourishing  in  at  that  late  hour  was  therefore  not  considered 
wty  extnoidinuy,  bat  some  cariosity  w<»  maniferted  when  it  was  aeea 
that  the  lady  who  accompanied  him  wore  a  mask. 

The  captain  advanced  no  further  than  the  doorway,  the  courage  which 
he  had  screwed  up  for  the  scene  failing  him  just  as  it  was  most  wanted ; 
but  he  did  his  beet  to  counterbalance  his  want  of  physical  energy  by 
swearing  in  the  chmoest  vernacular,  and  appealing  to  the  hilt  o{  his 
sword,  and  that  so  violently  that  the  temper  of  the  weapon  must  have 
been  of  the  dullest  not  to  have  started  spontaneously  from  its  scabbard. 
Captain  Knipp  evidentlv  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  such  a  poor 
^*  provant  rapier,*'  and  rorbore  to  urge  the  matter  further. 

Not  so  Mistress  Pepys.-  With  the  eager  footstep  of  an  Atalanta,  and 
the  warlike  spirit  of  an  Ama»>n,  she  strode  across  the  room  to  where  her 
husband  was  standing,  after  having  just  led  his  fiur  partner  to  her  seat. 
His  back  was  turned  to  the  entrance,  and  he  was  consequently  ignorant 
of  the  new  arrival.  He  had  glanced  but  a  moment  before  over  his 
shoulder,  and  seeing  that  all  eyes  were  turned  in  a  different  direction, 
was  in  the  act  of  stoopmg  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  Mstress  Knipp, 
when  a  box  on  the  ear,  as  vigorously  applied  as  that  which  felled  the 
goblin  page  of  Lord  Cranstoun,  made  him  topple  over  the  lady's  chair; 
and  in  striving  to  save  himself,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  missed  his 
footing,  got  entangled  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  finally  measured  his 
length  on  the  floor,  dragging  the  afiBrighted  Mistress  Knipp  along  with 
him  in  the  struggle. 

Dire  was  the  confurion  and  loud  the  clamour  ihat  instantly  ensued. 
Mistress  Knipp  was  snatched  from  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Pepys  rose  as 
hssdly  as  dicumstances  permitted,  breathing  hot  aneer  against  the  inso- 
lent band  that  had  been  raised  against  him,  when,  to  his  infinite  dismay— 
a  dismay  which  no  description  can  exaggerate— he  saw  before  him  his 
infuriated  wife.  There  she  was,  her  mask  torn  off,  trembling  with  pas- 
sion, with  flushed  features  and  disordered  hair,  and  looking,  Mr.  Pepys 
afterwards  wrote  down  in  his  journal,  '^  more  like  a  Savage  Tartar  than  a 
Chrislaan  Woman  l" 

Conscience  and  canary  were  too  much  for  him  ;  he  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  began  to  stutter  forth  a  hundred  broken  excuses,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  omer  so  fast  that  the  whole  were  unintelligible. 

Mistress  Pepys  exhibited  g^reater  command  over  herself  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  her  recent  outbreak.  She  looked  at  him 
silently  and  scornfully  as  he  floundered  through  his  apologies ;  and 
when,  at  last,  he  was  left  high  and  dry  for  want  of  words,  she  merely  said 
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— '^  You  will  come  home  with  me,  Mr.  Pep^rs,"  and  glahcing  ro«md  her 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  swept  majestically  nt>m  the  room,  followed  doaelT 
by  her  crest-fidlen  and  repentant  spouse,  who  did  not  onoe  turn  his  head, 
or  say  fiEunewell  to  any  of  the  company.  A  coach  at  the  door  reoeiyed 
the  happy  pair,  and  they  drove  off,  leaving  the  party  at  Mr.  Pierce's 
« in  most  admired  disorder." 

Throughout  the  journey  to  Seething-lane  not  a  syllable  was  spoken ; 
Mistress  Pepys  was  too  indignant,  and  Mr.  Pepys  too  much  humbledL 
When  they  reached  home  the  gentleman  tried  the  soothing  system  ;  but 
the  consequences  of  this  step  might  have  been  foreseen  by  any  one 
experienced  in.  domestic  differences  :  the  lady  went  into  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics,  from  which  she  only  recovered  to  order  Mr.  Pepys  to  bed.  He 
did  not  venture  to  remonstrate,  but  leaving  his  wife  alone  by  the  fireside, 
walked  off  '^  mightily  troubled,"  and  did  as  he  was  told.  How  long  he 
lay  there  he  never  exactly  knew,  for  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind  he 
forgot  to  wind  up  his  watch,  but  it  seemed  an  interminable  period.  At 
length  he  heard  her  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  hastily  asoenc^g ;  and  a 
moment  afterwards  she  entered  the  apartment,  while  a  strange  metallic 
whiff  pervaded  the  air  and  filled  the  room. 

His  first  thought  was  that,  in  the  depth  of  her  despair.  Mistress  Pepys 
had  possibly  been  making  a  compact  with  the  £vil  One.  He  raised  Ins 
head  timorously,  and  peeped  through  the  curtains.  Apollyon  was  not  at 
his  wife's  elbow,  ready  to  strangle  him  at  her  command,  but  she  held  in 
her  hand  a  weapon  as  formidable  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  Devil 
himself — nothii^  less  than  a  pair  of  tongs,  red  hot  at  the  tips  ! 

Mr.  Pepys  started  up  in  af&ight,  while  Mistress  Pepys  made  a  sinister 
movement,  as  if  she  sought  to  impress  the  fiery  pincers  on  some  part  of 
his  person;  he  shrieked  out  to  her  to  forbear;  and  the  extremity  of 
his  fear  restoring  the  courage  which  had  been  lying  dormant  so  long, 
rushed  from  the  bed  and  wrested  the  tongs  from  her  grasp.  The  tableau 
was  worthy  of  Hogarth ;  there  was  even  a  wildness  and  grandeur  about 
the  scene  that  would  have  suited  Salvator  Rosa  or  Michael  Angelo ;  nay, 
so  striking  was  the  effect  of  the  candlelight  and  seething  iron,  that 
Schalken  or  the  other  Breughel  (not  the  velvet  one)  would  have  selected 
the  subject. 

As  the  weapon  cooled,  the  anger  of  Mrs.  Pepys  cooled  also.  She 
had  made  a  strong  demonstration,  and  shown  that  she  was  ci^ble  of 
asserting  her  rights.  Mr.  Pepys  pleaded  for  forgiveness,  asserting,  truly 
enough,  that  if  he  had  wronged  her  in  thought,  it  was  the  extremity  df 
his  delinquency;  but  before  Mistress  Pepys  would  finally  pardon,  she 
brought  nim.  to  his  knees  on  the  floor,  where  he  made  her  a  vow  (wludi 
he  kept,  though  often  sorely  against  his  will)  that  he  would  never  so 
much  as  speak  to  Mistress  Knipp  again. 

With  respect  to  that  accomplished  actress  and  agreeable  little  woman, 
it  appears  that  she  contrived  to  reach  her  lodgings  before  her  husband, 
where  she  succeeded  in  barring  Mm  out;  and  as  he  perasted  in  battering 
the  street-door  for  admission,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  convincing 
proofe  of  being  £nghtfully  drunk,  he  was  seized  upon  by  the  watch  and 
locked  up  for  the  night  in  the  round-house ;  and,  as  a  sequel  to  the  ad- 
venture^ it  is  recorded  that  he  never  attempted  to  beat  his  wife  again. 

Such  were  the  results  of  Mr.  Pepys'  adventures  on  May  Day>  and  the 
conclusion  of  ^*  The  Evening  with  Knipp." 
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Chapter  XXV. 

THB  FLAT  HAT  HiniT* 

The  inhuman  exigences  of  monthly  literatm^  compelled  as  to  break 
off  last  month  in  the  middle  of  a  run  with  the  Flat  Hat  Hunt.  For  the 
accommodation  of  readers  who  may  have  something  else  to  do  than  carry 
on  the  stories  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  we  may  state  that,  thanlcs 
to  the  exertions  of  "  Jack/'  the  hoimds  had  got  well  away  with  their 
fox  from  Tickler  Gorse ;  and  the  field,  after  the  usual  cutting  and  shuffling 
incidental  to  starling,  had  got  settled  into  their  places,  and  were  sailmff 
away  in  good  form.  The  fox  had  been  viewed  by  Frostyface  and  Lora 
Scamperdale  rounding  Newington  Hill,  and,  in  the  usual  course  of 
events,  the  hounds  were  presenUy  doing  the  same.  And,  supposing  the 
reader  to  have  reached  the  hill  also,  there  let  us  pause,  as  the  poet  sings^ 
to  look  back  and  view 

The  strange  confusion  of  the  vale  below. 

Scrambleford  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  cover,  is  far  in  the  rear. 
Jawleyford  and  the  boy  in  blue  are  lost  altogether  in  the  distance.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  this  way  are  a  couple  of  dots  of  horsemen,  one  on 
a  white,  the  other  on  a  dark  colour — most  likely  Jones  the  keeper,  and 
Farmer  Stubble  on  the  foaly  mare.  Then,  a  little  nearer  again,  we 
see  a  man  in  a  hedge  trying  to  coax  his  horse  after  him,  stopping  the 
way  of  two  boys  in  white  trousers,  whose  ponies  look  like  rats.  Again, 
a  uttle  nearer,  and  we  come  to  some  of  the  persevering  ones — men 
who  stall  hold  on  in  forlorn  hopes  of  a  check — all  dark  coated,  and  mostly 
trousered.  Then  we  have  the  last  of  the  red-coats — Tom  Washball, 
Charley  Joyce,  and  Sam  Sloman,  riding  well  in  the  first  flight  of  second 
horsemen — ^his  lordship's  pad  groom,  Mr.  Fossick's  man  in  drab  with  a 
green  collar^  Mr.  WaJce's  in  blue,  also  a  lad  in  scarlet  and  a  flat  hat 
with  a  second  horse  for  the  huntsman.  Ditiwing  still  nearer  where  we 
stand,  we  come  upon  the  ruck — men  in  red,  men  in  brown,  men  in  livery, 
a  farmer  or  two  in  fustian,  all  mingled  together;  and  a  few  himdred  yards 
before  these,  and  dose  upon  his  lordship,  are  the  flite  of  the  field — five 
men  in  scarlet  and  one  in  black.  Let  us  see  who  they  are.  By  the 
powers,  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge  is  first  I — Soapey  sailing  away  at  his  ease, 
followed  by  Jack,  who  is  staring  at  him  through  his  great  lamps,  longing 
to  launch  out  at  him,  but  as  yet  wanting  an  excuse;  Soapey  having  ridden 
with  judgment — judgment,  at  least,  in  eveiy thing  except  m  having  taken 
the  lead  of  Jack.  After  Jack  comes  old  black-booted  Blossomnose ;  and 
Messrs.  Wake,  Fossick,  and  Fyle,  complete  our  complement,  and  bring 
us  hack  to  where  we  started.  They  are  all  riding  steadily  and  well ;  all 
very  irate,  however,  at  the  stranger  for  going  before  them,  and  ready  to 
hadE  Jack  in  anything  he  may  say. 

On,  on,  they  go;  the  hounds  still  pressing  forward,  though  not  carrying 
quite  so  good  a  head  as  beforp.  In  truth,  they  have  run  four  miles  in 
twenty  minutes;  pretty  good  going  anywhere  except  upon  paper, 
where  they  always  go  awfully  fast.  However,  there  they  are,  still  press- 
ing on,  though  with  considerably  less  music  than  there  was  at  starting. 

Aft^  rounding  Newington  ^1,  they  got  into  a  wilder  and  worse  sort 
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of  countrvs  among  moorish,  ill-cultivated  land,  with  cold  unwholesome- 
lookins^  mllowB.  The  day,  too,  seemed  changing  for  the  worse,  and  a 
heavy  black  cloud  hung  overhead.  The  hounds  were  at  length  brought 
to  their  noses. 

His  lordship,  who  had  been  riding  all  eyes,  ears,  fears,  and  excitement, 
foresaw  the  probability  of  this;  and  pulling- to  his  horse,  held  up  his  hand, 
the  usual  signal  for  Jack  to  "  sing  out''  and  stop  the  field.  Soapey  saw 
the  signal,  but,  unfortunately,  Hercules  didn't ;  and  tearing  along  with  his 
head  to  the  ground,  resolutely  bore  Soapey  not  only  past  his  lordship, 
but  right  on  to  where  the  now  stooping  pack  were  feathering  on  the  line* 

Then  Jack  and  his  lordship  sung  out  together. 

*'  Hold  hard!*'  screeched  his  lordship,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  Hold  Habd  I  '*  thundered  Jack. 

Soapey  was  holding  hard — hard  enough  to  split  the  horse^s  jaws,  but 
the  beast  would  go  on,  notwithstanding. 

'^By  the  powers,  he's  among  'em  again!"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  as 
the  resolute  beast,  with  his  upturned  head  almost  pulled  round  to  Soapey's 
knee,  went  star-gazing  on  like  the  blind  man  in  Regent  Street.  ^*  Smg 
ouif  Jack!  sing  out !  for  heaven's  sake  sing  out,*'  shrieked  his  lordship, 
shutting  his  eyes ;  adding,  **  or  hell  kill  every  man  jack  of  them." 

*'  Now,  Sub  ! "  roared  Jack,  ''can't  you  steer  that  ere  quadruped  of 
yours?" 

*'0h  you  d — d  son  of  a  pontry-maid !"  screeched  his  lordship,  as 
Brilliant  ran  yelping  away  from  under  Soapey's  horse's  feet.  ^'  Sing 
out  Jack !  sing  out!  '  gasped  his  lordship  again. 

**  Oh  you  scandalous,  hypocritical,  rusty-booted,  numb-handed  son  of 
a  puffing  corn-cutter,  why  didn't  vou  turn  your  attention  to  feeding 
hens,  cultivating  cabbages,  or  making  pantaloons  for  little  folk,  instead 
of  killing  hounds  in  this  wholesale  way  ?"  roared  Jack  ;  an  inquiry  that 
set  him  foaming  again. 

«<  Oh  you  unsightly,  sanctified,  Bagnigge- Wells  coppersmith,  you  think 
because  I  don't  swear  and  use  coarse  language,  that  you  may  do  what  you 
like;  d — ^n  you.  Sir,  I'll  present  you  with  a  testimonial!  Ill  settle  a 
hundred  a-year  upon  you  if  youll  quit  the  country.  Bg  the  powers^ 
they're  away  again  I"  added  his  lordsnip,  who  with  one  eye  on  Soapey 
ana  the  other  on  the  pack,  had  been  watching  Frosty  lifting  the  hoon^ 
over  the  bad  scenting  ground,  till,  holding  Uiem  on  to  a  hedgerow  be- 
yond, they  struck  the  scent  on  good  sound  pasture,  and  went  away  agun 
at  score,  every  hound  throwing  his  tongue,  and  filling  the  air  with  joy- 
ful melody.  Away  they  swept  like  a  hurricane.  '^  F-o-o-rard"  was  again 
the  cry. 

«  D — n  it,  Jack,"  exclaimed  Lord  Scamperdale,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
doublets  shoulder  as  they  galloped  alongside  of  each  other— ''d—n  it,  Jack, 
see  if  you  can't  sarve  out  this  unrighteous,  mahogany-booted  rattlesnake. 
Do,  if  you  die  for  it ! — 111  bury  your  remainders  genteely — patent  cofiin 
with  brass  nails,  all  to  yourself — put  Frosty  and  all  the  fellows  in  black, 
and  raise  a  white  marble  monument  to  your  memory,  declaring  that  you 
were  possessed  of  every  virtue  under  the  sun." 

**  Let  me  off  dining  with  Jaw,  and  I'll  do  my  best,"  replied  Jack. 

''  Done  r  screamed  his  lordship,  flourishing  his  right  arm  in  the  air 
as  he  flew  over  a  great  stone  walL 
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A  good  manj  of  the  hones  and  sportsmen  too  had  had  enough  before 
the  hounds  checked;  and  the  quick  way  Frostyface  lifted  them  and  hit  off 
the  scent,  did  not  give  them  much  time  to  recruit.  Many  of  them  now 
saty  hat  in  hand,  mopping,  and  puffing,  and  turning  their  red  perspiring 
hiXA  to  the  wind.  "  Poough^''  gasped  one,  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  sick ; 
"  Puff,**  went  another ;  *«  Oh !  but  its  'ot !"  exclaimed  a  tlurd ;  "  Wonder  if 
there's  any  ale  hereabouts,"  cried  a  fourth ;  "  Terrible  run  !**  obserred  a 
fifth ;  **  Ten  miles  at  least,"  gasped  another.  Meanwhile  the  hounds 
went  streaming  on;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  those  who  don't  follow 
are  left  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

Of  the  few  tliat  did  follow,  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge,  however,  was  one. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  compliments  that  had  been  paid  him,  he  got 
Hercules  well  in  hand;  and  the  horse  dropping  ag^in  on  the  bit,  resumed 
his  place  in  front,  going  as  strongly  and  steadily  as  ever.  Thus  he 
wen^  throwing  the  mud  in  the  faces  of  those  behind,  regardless  of  the 
oaths  and  imprecations  that  followed;  Soapey  knowing  well  enough 
they  would  do  the  same  by  him  if  they  could. 

*'  All  jealousy,"  said  Soapey,  spurring  his  horse*  **  Never  saw  such 
a  jealous  set  of  dogs  in  my  life." 

An  accommodating  lane  soon  presented  itself,  along  which  they  all 
pounded,  with  the  hounds  running  parallel  through  the  enclosures  on  the 
left ;  Soapey  sending  out  such  volleys  of  pebbles  and  mud  in  his  rear  as 
made  it  advisable  to  keep  a  g^ood  way  behind  him.  The  line  was  now 
apparently  for  Firlingham  Woods;  but  on  nearing  the  thatched  cottage 
on  Gasper  Heath,  the  fox,  most  likely  being  headed,  had  turned  short  to 
the  rignt ;  and  the  chase  now  lay  over  Sheeplow  Water  meadows,  and  so 
on  to  Bolsover  brick-fields,  when  the  pack  again  changed  from  hunting 
to  racixig,  and  the  pace  for  a  time  was  severe.  His  lordship  having  got 
hia  second  horse  at  the  turn,  was  ready  for  the  tussle,  and  plied  away 
Tigoronsly,  riding,  as  usual,  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  mind,  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength;  while  Jack,  still  on  the  grey,  came 
plodding  diligently  along  in  the  rear,  saving  his  horse  as  much  as  he 
conkL  His  lordship  charged  a  stiff  flight  of  rails  in  the  brick-fields ; 
while  Jack,  thinking  to  save  his,  rode  at  a  weak  place  in  the  fence,  a  little 
higher  up,  and  in  an  instant  was  souse  overhead  in  a  clay-hole. 

**  Dttck  under  J  Jack  1  duck  under  /*'  screamed  his  lordship,  as  Jack's 
head  rose  to  the  surface.  *'  Duck  under  !  gou'U  have  UfuU  directly  /" 
added  he^  looking  round  at  Soapey  and  the  rest  of  them  coming  up. 

SoM)ey,  however,  saw  the  splash,  and  turning  a  little  lower  down, 
landed  safe  on  soimd  ground  ;  while  poor  Blossomnose,  who  was  next, 
went  floundering  overhead  also.  But  the  pace  was  too  good  to  stop  to 
fish  them  out. 

**  Dash  it,*'  said  Soapey,  looking  at  them  splashing  about,  "  but  that 
Iras  a  near  go  for  me  I" 

Jack  being  thus  disposed  of,  Soapey,  with  increased  confidence,  rose  in 
his  stirrups,  easing  the  redoubtable  Hereules ;  and  patting  him  on  the 
shoolder,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  him  the  gentlest  possible  touch 
of  the  spur,  exclaimed,  *'  By  the  powers,  we'll  show  these  old  Flat  Hats 
the  trick  I"     He  then  commenced  humming — 

Soapey  Sponge  the  raspers  taking. 
Sets  the  Amkers'  nerves  a-shaking; — 

lad  riding  cheerfully  on,  he  at  length  found  himself  on  the  confines  of  % 
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wild,  rough-looking  tract  of  moorland  country,  with  a  range  of  steep 
hills  in  the  distance. 

Frostyface  and  Lord  Scamperdale  here  for  the  first  time  diveiged  from 
the  line  the  hounds  were  running,  and  made  for  the  neck  of  a  smooth,  flat} 
rather  inviting- looking  piece  of  ground,  instead  of  crossing  it,  Soapey, 
thinking  to  get  a  niche,  rode  to  it ;  and  the  "  deeper  and  deeper  sdli''  sort 
of  flounder  his  horse  made  soon  let  him  know  that  he  was  in  a  hog.  The 
impetuous  Hercules  rushed  and  reared  onwards  as  if  to  clear  the  wide  ex- 
panse; and  alighting  still  lower,  shot  Soapey  right  over  head  in  the 
middle. 

**  Thafs  cooked  your  goose  H*  exclaimed  his  lordship,  eyeing  Soapey 
and  his  horse  floundering  ahout  in  the  black  porridge-like  mess. 

"  Catch  my  horse  !*'  hallooed  Soapey  to  the  first  whip,  who  came  gal- 
loping up  as  Hercules  was  breasting  his  way  out  again. 

'^  Catch  him  yoursel,"  grunted  tne  man,  galloping  on. 

A  peat-cutter,  more  humane,  received  the  horse  as  he  emerged  from 
the  black  sea,  exclaiming,  as  the  now  piebald  Soapey  came  lobbing  after 
on  foot,  ^'  A,  sir !  but  ye  should  never  set  tee  to  ride  through  dc  a 
place  as  that!" 

Soapey  having  generously  rewarded  the  man  with  a  fburpenny  piece, 
for  catcmng  his  horse  and  scraping  the  thick  of  the  mud  off  him,  again 
mounted,  and  cantered  round  tne  point  he  should  at  first  have  gone ; 
but  his  chance  was  out — the  further  he  went,  the  further  he  was  left 
behind ;  till  at  last,  pulling  up  altogether,  he  stood  watching  the  dimmish- 
ine  pack,  till  he  saw  them  rolling  like  marbles  over  the  top  of  Bother* 

}*aae  Hill,  followed  by  his  lordship  hugging  his  horse  round  the  neck  as 
e  went,  and  the  huntsman  and  whips  leading  and  driving  theirs  before 
them  on  foot. 

^  Nasty  jealous  old  beggar  T  said  Soapey,  eyeing  his  lessening  loid- 
ship  disappearing  over  the  hill  too.  Soapey  then  performed  the  mcken- 
ing  ceremony  of  turning  away  from  hounds  running ;  not  but  that  he 
might  have  plodded  on  on  the  Hue,  and  perhaps  even  seen  or  heard  what 
became  of  the  fox,  but  Soapey  didn't  hunt  on  those  terms.  lake  a  good 
many  other  gentlemen,  he  would  be  first,  or  nowhere. 

If  it  was  any  consolation  to  him,  he  had  plenty  of  comnani<xis  in  mis- 
fortune. The  line  was  dotted  with  horsemen  back  to  die  brick-fields. 
The  first  person  he  overtook  wending  his  way  home  in  the  discontented, 
moody  sort  of  humour  men  are  in  who  have  lost  their  errand,  was  Mr. 
Fuffington,  master  of  the  Hanby  hounds ;  at  whose  appearance  at  the 
meet  we  expressed  our  surprise. 

Masters  of  hounds  are  alw^s  jealous  of  each  other :  ihat  is  a  rde 
admitting  of  no  exception.  Let  one  man  be  the  greatest  sportsman 
that  ever  was  seen,  and  the  other  the  greatest  noodle,  the  great  man  will 
always  have  his  cut  at  the  little  one.  No  man  in  the  master-of-hoond 
world  is  too  insignificant  for  censure.  Lord  Scamperdale  wa$  a  great 
sportsman,  everybody  admitted  that ;  while  poor  Mr.  Pttffington  tiiovghl 
of  nothing  but  now  to  be  thought  one.  Hearing  the  mis&ken  ramovr 
that  a  great  writer  was  down,  he  thought  that  his  chance  of  immoitafitr 
was  arrived ;  and  ordering  his  best  horse,  and  putting  on  his  best  appoi^ 
had  braved  the  jibes  and  sneers  of  Jack  and  nis  loraship  for  the  purpose 
of  scraping  acquaintance  with  the  stranger.  In  that  he  had  been  foiled : 
there  was  no  time  at  the  meet  to  get  introduced,  neiiher  ooold  he  gel 
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jostled  beside  Soapey  in  going  down  to  the  cover ;  while  the  quick  find, 
the  quick  get  away,  followed  by  the  quick  thing  we  have  described,  were 
equallj  unfavourable  to  the  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  PufiBngton 
had  held  on  beyond  the  brick-fields ;  and  had  he  but  persevered  a  little 
further,  he  womd  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  Soapey  out  of  the 
bog.     However,  he  thought  otherwise,  and  pulling  up,  had  returned. 

Soapey  now,  seeing  a  red  coat  a  little  before,  trotted  on,  and  quickly 
overtook  a  fine  nippy,  satin-stocked,  dandified  looking  gentleman,  witn 
marvellous  smart  leadiers  and  boots — a  great  contrast  to  the  large, 
roomy,  bargeman-like  costume  of  the  Flat  Hat  Hunt. 

^'  You're  not  hurt,  I  hope  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  PuBEmgton,  with  well- 
feigned  anxiety,  as  he  looked  at  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge's  black-daubed 
clothes. 

«<  Oh  no !"  replied  Soapey.  Oh  no  I — fell  soft — fell  soft.  More  dirt, 
less  hurt — ^more  dirt,  less  nurt" 

''Why,  you've  been  in  a  bog  I*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Fu£5ngton,  eyeing 
Soapey's  much-stained  horse. 

'*  Almost  over  head,"  replied  Soapey.  **  Scamperdale  saw^'  me  going, 
and  hadn't  the  grace  to  holloa  out." 

<'Ah,  thafs  like  him,"  replied  Mr.  Puffington,— "that's  like  him: 
there's  nothing  pleases  him  so  much  as  getting  fellows  into  grie^" 

**  Not  very  polite  to  a  stranger,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge. 

'^  No,  it  isn't,"  replied  Mr.  Puffingtou, — <*  no,  it  isn't ;  far  from  it, 
indeed — ^fiir  from  it ;  but,  low  be  it  spoken,"  added  he,  ^^  his  lordship  is 
only  a  roughish  sort  of  customer." 

**  So  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Soapey,  who  thought  it  fine  to  abuse  a  noUe- 


<<The  (act  is,"  said  Mr.  Puffington,  ''these  Flat  Hat  chaps  are  all 
snobs.  They  tluiik  there  are  no  such  fine  fellows  as  themselves  under 
the  sun;  and  if  ever  a  stranger  looks  near  them,  they  make  a  point  of 
being  as  rude  and  disagreeable  to  him  as  they  possibly  can.  This  is 
what  they  call  keeping  the  hunt  select." 

'^  Indeed  1"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  recollecting  how  they  had  compli- 
mented him ;  adding,  '*  They  seem  a  queer  set." 

<'  There's  a  fellow  they  call '  Jack,' "  observed  Mr.  PufiSngton,  '<  who 
acts  as  a  sort  of  bulldog  to  his  lordship,  and  worries  whoever  his  lordship 
sets  him  upon.  He  got  into  a  day-hole  a  little  further  back,  and  a 
precious  splashing  he  was  making,  along  with  the  chaplain,  old  Blossom- 


^  Ah,  I  saw  him,"  observed  Mr«  Sponge. 

''You  should  come  and  see  my  hounds,"  observed  Mr.  Puffington. 

''  YHiat  are  they  ?'*  asked  Soapey. 

«  The  Hanby,"  replied  Mr.  Pu&igton. 

"  Oh!  then  you  are  Mr.  Puffington,"  observed  Soapey,  who  had  a 
sort  of  general  acquaintance  with  all  the  hounds  and  masters — indeed, 
with  all  the  meets  df  all  the  hounds  in  the  kingdom — which  he  read  in 
the  weekly  lists  in  Bell's  Lifsj  just  as  he  read  <'  Mogg's  Cab  Fares,"  or 
«^  Buff's  Guide  to  the  Turl"  <'  Then  you  are  Mr.  Pi^gton  ?"  observed 
Soapey. 

''  Tne  same,"  replied  the  stranger* 

"  I'll  have  a  look  at  yon,"  observed  Soapey;  adding,  <<  Do  you  take  in 
hofies?" 
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"  Your8»  of  course^**  replied  Mr.  FnflBngton,  bowing ;  addisg  some- 
thing about  great  public  characters,  which  Soapey  didn't  understand,  not 
being  aware  that  he  was  one. 

''I'll  be  down  upon  you,  as  the  extinguisher  said  to  the  rushlight,'* 
observed  Mr.  Soapey. 

''  Bo,'*  said  Mr.  Puffington ;  ''come  before  the  frost.  Where  are  yon 
staying  now  ?" 

"  I'm  at  Jawleyford's,"  observed  Soapey. 

"  Indeed ! — Jawleyford's,  are  you  ?"  repeated  Mr.  PufBngton.  **  Good 
fellow,  Jawleyford — gentleman,  Jawleyford.     How  long  do  you  stay  ?" 

''  Why,  I  haven't  made  up  my  mmd,"  replied  Soapey.  "  Have  no 
thoughts  of  budging  at  present." 

"  Ah,  well — good  quarters,"  said  Mr.  Puffington,  who  now  smelt  a  rat ; 
*'  good  quarters — ^nice  girls — fine  fortune — ^fine  place,  Jawleyford  Court. 
Well,  book  me  for  the  next  visit,"  added  he. 

''  I  will,"  .said  Soapey,  **  and  no  mistake.     What  do  they  call  your 

*'Hanby  House/'  replied  Mr.  Puffington;  "Hanby  House — anybody 
can  tell  you  where  Hanby  House  is." 

"I'll  not  forget,"  said  Mr.  Soapey,  booking  it  in  his  mind,  and  eyeing 
his  victim. 

"  ril  show  yon  a  fine  pack  of  hounds,"  said  Mr.  Puffington;  '^fisr 
finer  animals  than  those  of  old  Scamperdale*s — steady,  true  hunting 
hounds,  that  won't  go  a  yard  without  a  scent — none  of  your  jealous, 
flashy,  frantic  devils,  that  will  tear  over  half  a  township  wiihout  one^ 
and  are  always  looking  out  for '  holloas'  and  assistance — " 

Mr.  Puffing^n  was  interrupted  in  the  comparison  he  was  about  to 
draw  between  his  lordship's  hounds  and  his,  by  arriving  at  the  Bol* 
sover  brick-fields,  and  seeing  Jack  and  Blossomnose,  horse  in  hand, 
running  to  and  ^,  while  sundry  countrymen  blobbed  about  in  the  day- 
hole  they  had  so  recently  occupied.  Tom  Washball,  Mr.  Wake,  IMur. 
Fyle,  Mr.  Fossick,  and  several  dark-coated  horsemen  and  boys,  were  con- 
gregated around.  Jack  had  lost  his  spectacles,  and  Blossonmose  his 
whip,  and  the  countrymen  were  diving  for  them. 

*'  Not  hurt,  I  hope  ?"  said  Mr.  Puffington,  in  the  most  dandified  tone 
of  indifference,  as  he  rode  up  to  where  Jack  and  Blossomnose  were 
churning  the  water  in  their  boots,  stamping  up  and  down,  trying  to  get 
themselves  warm. 

''  Hurt  be  d — d !"  replied  Jack,  who  had  a  frightful  squint,  that 
turned  his  eyes  inside  out  as  it  were,  showing  nothing  but  the  whites, 
when  he  was  in  a  passion :  "  Hurt  be  d— d  I"  said  he  ;  ''  might  have 
been  drowned,  for  anything  you'd  have  cared." 

*'  I  should  have  been  sorry  for  that,"  replied  Mr.  Puffington ;  adding, 
''  The  Flat  Hat  Hunt  could  ill-afford  to  lose  so  useful  and  ornamental  a 
member."  « 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  Flat  Hat  Hunt  can  afford  to  lose,"  spluttered 
Jack,  who  hadn't  got  all  the  clay  out  of  his  mouth  ;  '^  but  I  know  they 
can  afford  to  do  without  the  company  of  certain  gentlemen  who  shall  be 
nameless,"  said  he,  looking  at  Soiapey  and  Puffing^n  as  he  thought,  but 
in  reality  showing  nothing  but  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Puffington,  jerking  his  head  towards  Jack,  as 
Soapey  and  he  turned  their  horses'  heads  to  ride  on ;  ^'  I  told  you  so^*^ 
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itpwted  lie ;  <<  that's  a  specimen  of  their  style  ;*'  adding,  *^  They  are  the 
gvestest  set  of  ruffians  under  the  sun." 

The  new  acquaintances  then  jogged  on  together  as  far  as  the  cross 
roads  at  Stewkeley,  when  Puffinston,  having  bound  Soapey  in  his  own 
reoognizanoe  to  come  to  him  ^en  he  left  Jawleyford  Court,  pointed 
him  out  his  way,  and  with  a  most  hearty  shake  of  the  hands  the  friends 
parted. 


Chafter  XXVL 
lord  8camfebdale  at  home. 

We  fear  our  fair  friends  will  expect  something  gay  from  the  above 
heading — lamps  and  flambeaux  outside,  fiddlers,  feathers,  and  flirters  in. 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  fair  ladies — nothing  of  the  sort.  Lord  Scamperdale 
^  at  home,"  simply  means  that  his  loidship  was  not  out  hunting,  that 
he  had  got  his  durty  boots  and  breeches  off,  and  warm  tartans,  flannds,  and 
worsteds  on. 

Lord  Scamperdale — for  we  may  observe  that  all  noblemen  are  lords  in 
die  sporting  world,  except  dukes,  who  are  called  dukes  (*'  Well,  Duke, 
how  are  you  ?" — and  so).  Lord  Scamperdale,  we  say,  was  the  eighth  earl ; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  alternating  course  of  great  English  families 
**one  generation  living  and  the  next  starving — it  was  his  lordship's  turn 
to  live ;  but  the  seventh  earl  having  been  rather  unreasonable  in  the 
length  of  his  lease,  the  present  earl,  who  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
&tber  was  Lord  Hardup,  had  contracted  such  parsimonious  habits,  that 
when  he  came  into  possession  he  could  not  shake  them  off;  and  but  for 
die  fortunate  friendship  of  Abraham  Brown,  the  village  blacksmith,  who 
had  given  his  young  idea  a  sporting  turn,  entering  him  with  ferrets  and 
rabbits,  and  so  training  him  on  with  terriers  and  rat-catching,  badger- 
haiting  and  otter-hunting,  up  to  the  noble  sport  of  foxhunting  itself, 
m  all  probability  his  lordship  would  have  been  a  regular  miser.  As  it 
was,  he  did  not  spend  a  halfpenny  upon  anything  but  hunting  ;  and  his 
hunting,  though  well,  was  still  economically  done,  costing  him  some 
couple  of  thousand  a-year,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  Jack  used 
to  add  an  extra  five  nundred  ;  ''  two  thousand  five  underd  a-year,  five- 
aod-twenty  underd  a-year,"  sounding  better,  as  Jack  thought,  and  more 
imposing,  than  '^  a  couple  of  thousand,  or  two  thousand,  a-year."  There 
^rera  few  days  on  whicn  Jack  didn't  inform  the  field  what  the  hounds 
cost  his  lordship,  or  rather  what  they  didn't  cost  him. 

Woodmansteme,  his  lordship's  principal  residence,  was  a  splendid 
place,  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  stood  in  an  undulating  park  of  800 
acres,  with  its  church,  and  its  lake,  and  its  heronry,  and  its  decoy,  and 
its  race-course,  and  its  varied  g^sses  of  ihe  choicest  kinds,  for  feeding 
the  numerous  herds  of  deer,  so  well  known  at  Temple-bar  and  Charing- 
cross  as  the  Woodmansteme  venison.  The  house  was  a  modem  edifice, 
boilt  by  the  sixth  earl,  who,  having  been  a  <Miver,"  had  ran  himself 
agrouna  by  his  enormous  outlay  on  this  Italian  stracture,  which  was 
just  finished  when  he  died.  The  fourth  earl,  who,  we  should  have  stated, 
was  a  ^' liver"  too,  was  a  man  of  mr^—a  great  traveller  and  collector 
of  coins,  pictures,  statues,  marbles,  and  curiosities  generally— things  that 
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are  very  dear  to  buy,  but  oftentimes  extremely  cbeap  when  aold ;  and, 
having  collected  a  vast  quantity  from  all  parts  of  the  world  (no  easy  fieai 
in  those  days),  he  made  them  neir-looms,  and  departed  this  life,  leaving 
the  next  earl  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  them.     The  fifth  eail  having 
duly  starved  through  life,  then  made  way  for  the  sixth ;  who^  finding 
such  a  quantity  of  valuables  stowed  away  as  he  thought  in  rather  a  con* 
fined  way,  sent  to  London  for  a  first-rate  architect,  Sir  Thomas  Squaieall 
(who  always  posted  with  four  horses),  who  forthwith  pulled  down  the  old 
brick-and-stone  Elizabethan  mansion,  and  built  the  present  splendid 
Italian  structure,  of  the  finest  polished  stone,  at  an  expense  of — fumi- 
tuie  and  all— say  120,000/. ;  Sir  Thomas's  estimates  bemg  30,00021 
The  seventh  earl  of  course  then  starved  ;  and  the  present  lord,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three,  found  himself  in  possession  of  house,  and  ocmis,  and 
curiosities ;  and,  best  of  all,  of  some  90,000/.  in  the  funds,  that  had 
quietly  rolled  up  during  the  latter  part  of  his  venerable  parent  s  existence. 
His  lordship  then  took  counsel  with  himself — first,  whether  he  should 
marry  or  remain  single  ;  secondly,  whether  he  should  live  or  starve^ 
Having  considered  the  subject  with  all  the  attention  a  circamscrtbed 
allowance  of  brains  permitted,  he  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  second 
proposition  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  first ;  *'  lor,*'  said  he  to  himself, 
''  if  I  marry,  my  lady,  perhaps,  may  make  me  live  ;  and  therefore,"  said 
he,  ^'  perhaps  I'd  better  remain  single."     At  all  events,  he  came  to  the 
determination  not  to  marry  in  ahurry ;  and  until  he  did,  he  felt  there  was 
no  occasion  for  him  to  inconvenience  himself  by  living.     So  he  had  the 
house  put  away  in  brown  Holland,  the  carpets  rolled  np^  the  pictures 
covered,  the  statues  shrouded  in  muslin,  the  cabinets  of  curiosities  locked^ 
the  plate  secured,  the  china  closeted,  and  everything  arranged  with  the 
ereatest  care  against  the  time,  which  he  put  before  him  in  the  distanoe 
fike  a  target,  when  he  should  marry  and  begin  to  live. 

At  first  he  gave  two  or  three  great  dinners  a-year,  about  the  height  of 
the  fruit  season,  and  when  it  was  getting  too  ripe  for  carriage  to  Londoa 
by  the  old  coaches — ^when  a  grand  airing  of  the  state-rooms  used  to  take 
place,  and  ladies  firom  all  parts  of  the  county  used  to  sit  shivering^  with 
their  bare  shoulders,  all  anxious  for  the  honours  of  the  head  of  the  table* 
His  lordship  always  held  out  that  he  was  a  marrying  man  ;  but  even  if  he 
hadn't  they  would  have  come  all  the  same,  an  unmarried  man  beings  always 
deariy  on  the  cards  :  and  though  he  was  stumpy,  and  dumay,  and  ugly* 
with  as  little  to  say  for  himself  as  could  well  be  conceived,  they  all  agreed 
that  he  was  a  most  engagmg,  attractive  manr-Hjuite  a  pattern  of  a  man. 
Even  on  horseback,  and  m  his  hunting  clothes,  in  which  he  looked  hat  the 
best,  he  was  only  a  coaiw,  square,  bull-headed  looking  man,  with  hard, 
dry,  round,  matter-of-fact  features,  that  never  look  young,  and  yet 
somehow  never  get  old.  Indeed,  barring  the  change  from  brown  to 
grey  of  his  short  stubbly  whiskers,  which  he  trained  with  great  cave  into 
a  curve  almost  on  to  his  cheek  bone,  he  looked  very  littie  older  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing  than  he  did  a  doaoi  years  before,  when 
he  was  Lord  Hardup.  These  dozen  years,  however,  had  brought  him 
down  in  his  dcnngs. 

The  dinners  had  gradually  dwindled  away  altogatiier,  and  he  had  had 
all  the  large  tabledwis  and  napkins  rough  dried  and  lodced  awi^  against 
he  got  married;  an  event  tiiat  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  pnmoe  for 
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die  more  uDlikelj  it  became.  He  had  also  abdioated  the  main  body 
of  the  maDaon,  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  what  used  to  be  the 
steward's  room ;  into  which  he  could  creep  quietly  by  a  side  door  opening 
from  the  ooter  ^itrance,  and  so  save  frequent  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  damp  of  the  large  cathedral-like  hsJl  beyond.  Through  the 
steward's  room,  was  what  used  to  be  the  muniment  room,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  bed-room  for  himself ;  and  a  little  fruther  along  the  passage 
was  another  small  chamber,  made  out  of  what  used  to  be  the  plate-room, 
whereof  Jack,  or  whoever  was  in  office,  had  the  possession.  All  three 
rooms  were  furnished  in  the  roughest,  coarsest,  homeliest  way — ^his  lord- 
ship wishing  to  keep  all  the  good  fomiture  against  he  married.  The 
sitting-room,  or  parlour  as  his  lordship  called  it,  had  an  old  grey  drugget 
for  a  carpet,  an  old  round  black  mahogany  table  on  castors,  that  the  last 
steward  had  ejected  as  too  bad  for  him,  four  semicircular  wooden-bottomed 
walnut  smoking-chairs ;  an  old  spindle-shanked  sideboard  with  very  little 
middle,  over  which  swung  a  few  book-shelves,  with  t^e  termination  of  their 
green  strings  surmounted  by  a  couple  of  foxes'  brushes.  Small  as  the 
shdves  were,  they  were  larger  than  his  lordship  wanted — two  books,  one 
for  Jack  and  one  for  himself,  being  all  they  contained ;  while  the  other 
shelves  were  filled  with  hanting-homs,  odd  spurs,  knots  of  whipcord,  piles 
of  halfpence,  lucifer-match  Ixnies,  gun-charges,  and  such  like  misceOa- 
neons  articles. 

His  lordship's  fare  was  as  rough  as  his  furniture.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  tripe,  cow-heel,  and  delicacies  of  that  kind ;  he  had  tripe 
twice  a-week— -boiled  one  day,  fried  another.  He  was  also  a  great 
patron  of  beefsteaks,  which  he  ate  half  raw,  with  slices  of  cold  onion 
served  in  a  saucer  with  water. 

It  was  a  beefirteak-and-batter-pudding  day  on  which  the  foregoing  nm 
took  place ;  and  his  lordship  and  Jack  having  satisfied  nature  off  their 
respective  dishes — for  they  only  had  vegetables  in  common — and  having 
finished  off  with  some  very  strong  Cheshire  cheese,  wheeled  their  chairs 
to  the  fire,  while  Bags  the  butler  cleared  the  table  and  placed  it  between 
them.  They  were  dressed  in  full  suits  of  flaming  large-checked  red-and- 
yeQow  tartans,  the  tartan  of  that  noble  clan  the  '^  Stunners,"  with  black- 
and-white  Shetland  hose  and  red  slippers.  His  lordship  and  Jack  had 
related  their  mutual  adventures  by  sort  of  cross  visits  to  each  other's  bed* 
rooms  while  dressing ;  and,  dinner  being  announced  by  the  time  they  were 
ready,  they  had  fallen  to,  and  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  victuals^ 
and  now  very  considerately  unbuttoned  their  many-pocketed  waistcoats 
and  stock  out  their  legs,  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  digestiog.  They 
sddom  spoke  much  until  his  lordship  had  had  his  nap,  which  he  gene- 
rally took  immediately  after  dinner  ;  out  on  this  particular  night  he  sat 
bending  forward  in  ms  chair,  picking  his  teeth  and  lookiog  at  his  toes, 
evidently  iU  at  ease  in  his  mind.  Jack  guessed  the  cause,  but  didn't 
say  anything.     SoM>ey  Sponge,  he  thought,  had  beat  him. 

At  length  his  lordship  uurew  himself  £ick  in  his  chair,  and  stretch- 
ing his  fitde  queer  leg^  out  before  him,  began  to  breathe  thicker 
and  tibii^er,  tiU  at  last  he  got  the  melody  up  to  a  grunt  It  was  not 
die  fine  generous  snore  of  a  sleep  that  he  usually  enjoyed,  but 
short,  quick,  fitful  sort  of  broken  naps,  that  generally  terminated  in 
spasmodio  jerks  of  the  arms  or  legs.  These  grew  worse,  tall  at  last  all 
Mr  went  at  once,  like  the  limlM  of  a  Peter  Waggey,  when,  throwing 
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bimdelf  forward  with  a  Tiolent  effort,  he  awoke ;  and  finding  his  horse 
was  not  a-top  of  him,  as  he  thougfaty  he  gave  Tent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
following  ejaculations : — 

^^  Oh,  Jack,  Fm  unhappy  !*'  exclaimed  he.  <*  Tm  distressed  !'*  con- 
tinued he.  '*  Tm  wretched  I "  added  he,  slapping  his  knees.  *^  Fm  per* 
fecdy  miserable  1  **  he  added,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  miserable. 

'^  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Jack,  who  was  half  asleep  himself. 

'<  Oh,  that  Soapej  Something ! — She'll  be  the  death  of  me  T  observed 
his  lordship. 

<'  I  thought  so,"  replied  Jack  ;  ''  what*8  the  bitch  been  after  now  ?'* 

« I  dreamt  he'd  killed  old  Lablache^best  hound  I  hav^"  replied  his 
lordship. 

"  Soapey  be ,"  grunted  Jack. 

*'  Ah,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  <  Soapey  be  this'  and  '  Soapey 
be  that,'  but  I  can  tell  you  what,  that  fellow  is  going  to  be  a  very 
awkward  customer — ^a  very  terrible  thorn  in  my  side." 

^*  Humph  r  grunted  Jack,  who  didn't  see  how. 

''  There's  mischief  about  that  fellow,''  continued  his  lordship,  pouring 
himself  out  half  a  tumbler  of  g^n,  and  filling  it  up  with  water.  '<  There's 
mischief  about  the  fellow.  I  don't  like  his  looks — I  don't  like  his  coat — 
I  don*t  like  his  boots — ^I  don't  like  anything  about  him.  I'd  rather  see 
the  back  of  him  than  the  firont.  He  must  be  got  rid  of,"  added  his 
lordship. 

"  Well,  I  did  my  best  to-day,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Jack.  ''  I  was  deuced 
near  wanting  the  patent  coffin  you  were  so  good  as  to  promise  me." 

''  You  did  your  work  tre/i,"  replied  his  loniship ;  '^you  did  your  work 
well ;  and  you  shall  have  my  other  specs  till  I  can  get  you  a  new  pair 
from  town;  and  if  you'll  serve  me  again,  I'll  remember  you  in  my 
will—  I'll  leave  you  something  handsome." 

^'  I'm  your  man,"  replied  Jack. 

'*  I  never  was  so  bothered  with  a  fellow  in  my  life,"  observed  his  lordship. 
^'  Captain  Topsawyer  was  bad  enough,  and  always  pressed  too  close 
on  the  hounds,  but  he  would  pull  up  at  a  check ;  but  this  rusty  booted 
liomination  seems  to  think  the  hounds  are  kept  for  him  to  nde  over* 
He  must  be  got  rid  of  somehow,"  repeated  his  lordship;  *^for  we 
shall  have  no  peace  while  he*s  here." 

'*  If  he's  after  either  of  the  Jawley  girls,  thatll  be  bad  to  shake  off," 
observed  Jack. 

"  That's  just  the  point,"  replied  his  lordship,  quaffing  off  hu  gin  with 
the  air  of  a  man  most  thoroughly  thirsty ;  <*  that's  just  the  point,"  re* 

E Bated  he,  setting  down  his  tumbler.  ''  I  think,  if  he  is,  I  could  cook 
is  goose  for  him.'^ 

^'  How  so?"  asked  Jack,  drinking  off  his  glass. 

'<  Why,  ni  tell  you,"  replied  his  lordship,  replemshing  his  tumbler, 
and  passing  the  old  gilt-labelled  blue  bottle  over  to  Jack  ;  ^  you  see^ 
old  Frosty 's  a  cunning  old  file^  and  picks  up  all  the  news  and  gossip  of 
the  country  when  he's  out  at  exercise  with  the  hounds,  or  in  going  to 
cover — ^knows  everything ! — who  licks  his  wife,  and  whose  wife  licks  hini 
—who's  after  such  a  girl,  and  so  on ; — and  he's  found  out  somehow  that 
ibis  Mr.  What's-his*name  isn't  the  man  of  metal  he's  passing  for.'* 

'^  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Jack,  rabing  his  eyebrows,  and  squinting  his  eyes 
inside  out ;  Jack's  opinion  of  a  man  being  entirely  xegulated  by  his  purser 
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*<  It's  a  ftct,*^  said  his  lordship^  with  a  knowing  shake  of  his  head. 
^  As  we  were  toddling  home  with  the  hounds,  I  said  to  Frosty,  '  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Soapey  Something's  comfortable  in  his  hath '— ^neaning  Gobble* 
cow  Bog,  whicn  he  rode  into.  *  Why,'  said  Frosty, '  it's  no  great  odds  what 
comes  <^  such  rubbage  as  that.'  Now,  Fros^,  you  know,  in  a  general 
way,  is  a  most  polite^  feir^spoken  man,  specially  oefore  Christmas,  when 
he  begins  to  look  out  for  the  tips ;  and  as  we  are  not  much  troubled  with 
strangers,  thanks  to  your  sensible  way  of  handling  them,  I  thought  Frosty 
would  have  made  ine  most  of  this  natural  son  of  Dives,  and  been  as 
polite  to  him  as  possible.  However,  he  was  evidently  no  favourite  of 
Frosty's.  So  I  just  asked — not  that  one  likes  to  be  familiar  with  servants, 
yon  know,  but  still  this  brown-booted  beggar  is  enough  to  excite  one's 
curiosity,  and  make  any  one  go  out  of  one's  way  a  little, — so  I  just  asked 
Frosty  what  he  knew  about  him.  *  All  over  the  left,'  said  Fros^,  jerking 
his  thumb  back  over  his  shoulder,  and  looking  as  knowing  as  a  goose 
with  one  eye  ;  *  all  over  the  left,'  repeated  he.  *  What's  over  the  lefi  ?' 
said  I.  'Why,  this  Mr.  Sponge,'  said  he.  'How  so?*  asked  I. 
'  Why,'  said  Frosty,  '  he's  come  gammoiiin'  down  here  that  he's  a  g^reat 
man — full  of  money,  and  horses,  and  so  on ;  but  it's  all  my  eye,  he's  no 
more  a  great  man  timn  I  am.' " 

*'The  deuce!"  exclaimed  Jack,  who  had  sat  squinting  and  listening 
intently  as  his  lordship  proceeded.  ^'  Well,  now,  damme,  I  thought  he 
was  a  snob  the  moment  I  saw  him,"  continued  he ;  Jack  being  one  of 
those  clever  gentlemen  who  know  everything  after  they  are  told. 

"  *  Well,  how  do  you  know.  Jack  ?'  said  I  to  Frosty.  *  OA,  /  knowSy 
replied  he,  as  if  he  was  certain  about  it.  However,  I  wasn't  satisfied 
without  Imowing  too ;  and,  as  we  kept  jogging  on,  we  came  to  the  old 
Coach  and  Horses,  and  I  said  to  Jack,  '  We  may  as  well  have  a  drop  of 
something  to  warm  us.'  So  we  halted,  and  had  glasses  of  brandy  a-piecci 
whips  and  all ;  and  then,  as  we  jogged  on  again,  I  just  sua  to  Jack 
casually,  'Did  you  say  it  was  Mr.  jBlossomnose  told  you  about  old  Brown 
Boots  T  *No — Blossonmose — nOy'  replied  he,  as  if  Blossom  never  had 
anything  half  so  good  to  tell ;  '  it  was  a  young  woman,'  said  he,  in  an 
under  tone,  'who  told  me,  and  she  had  it  nom  old  Brown  Boots's 
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groom. 

"  Well,  that's  good/'  observed  Jack,  diving  his  hands  into  the  very 
bottom  of  his  great  tartan  trouser  pockets,  and  shooting  his  legs  out 
before  him;  "Well,  that's  good/*  repeated  he,  &lling  into  a  sort  of 
revene. 

"  Well,  but  what  can  we  make  of  it  ?"  at  length  inqinred  he,  after  a 
long  pause,  during  which  he  ran  the  facts  through  his  nund,  and  thought 
they  could  not  be  much  ruder  to  Soapey  than  they  had  been ;  ''  What 
can  we  make  of  it  ?"  said  he.  '*  The  devil  can  ride,  and  we  can't  pre- 
vent him ;  and  his  having  nothing  only  makes  him  less  careful  of  his 
neck." 

'*  Why,  that  was  just  what  I  thought,"  replied  Lord  Scamperdale, 
taking  another  tumbler  of  gin ;  *'  that  was  just  what  I  thought — ^the 
devil  can  ride,  and  we  can't  prevent  him ;  and  just  as  I  settled  that  in 
my  sleep,  I  thought  I  saw  him  come  staring  along,  with  his  great  brown 
horse's  head  in  the  air,  and  crash  right  a-top  of  old  Lablache.  But  I  see 
my  way  clearer  with  him  now.  But  help  yourself,"  continued  his  lordship, 
passing  the  gin-bottle  over  to  Jack,  feeling  that  what  he  had  to  say  re- 
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quired  a  little  reoommendatioiu     ''  I  think  I  can  turn  Fro6fy*8  informa- 
tion to  some  account." 

'*  I  don't  see  how,"  observed  Jack,  replenishing  his  glass. 

<'/do,  though,"  replied  his  lordship ;  adding,  '*hut  I  must  have  your 
assistanoe.*' 

<'  Well,  anything  in  moderation,"  replied  Jade,  who  had  had  to  turn 
his  hand  to  some  very  queer  jobs  occasionally. 

<<  m  tell  you  what  /  think,"  observed  his  brdship.  <<  I  think  there 
are  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  this  haughty  Philislane — ^this  uncleatt 
roirit — this  Ibomination  of  a  man.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  if  old 
Chatterbox  knew  tiutt  he  had  nothing,  he  would  very  soon  bow  him  out 
of  Jawleyford  Court ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  we  might  get  nd  of  him 
by  buying  his  horses." 

"  WelV' replied  Jack,  ''Idon*t  know  but  you're  right.  Chatterbox 
would  soon  wash  his  hands  of  him,  as  he  has  done  of  many  promising 
young  gentlemen  before,  if  he  has  nothing ;  but  people  differ  so  in  their 
ideas  of  what  nothing  consists  of." 

Jack  spoke  feelingly,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  who  was  generally 
spoken  of  as  having  nothing  a-year,  paid  quarterly ;  and  yet  he  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  of  sixty  pounds. 

'*  On,  why,  when  I  say  he  has  nothing,"  reptied  Lord  Scamperdale, 
<^  I  mean  that  he  has  not  what  Jawle3rford,  who  is  a  bumptious  sort  of 
an  ass,  would  consider  sufficient  to  make  him  a  fit  match  for  one  of  his 
daughters.  He  may  have  a  few  hundreds  a-year,  but  Jaw,  I'm  sure, 
will  look  at  nothing  under  thousands." 

<'  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  Jack ;  *'  there's  no  doubt  about  that** 

<^  Well,  then,  you  see,  I  was  thinking,"  observed  Lord  Scamperdale, 
eyeing  Jack's  countenance,  *'  that  if  you  would  dine  there  to-morrow,  as 
we  fixed — ^ 

'^  Oh,  d — ^n  it,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  interrupted  Jack,  drawing  himself 
together  in  his  chair  like  a  horse  refusing  a  leap ;  '*  I  couldn't  do  that — 
I  couldn't  dine  with  Jaw  not  at  no  price." 

^<  Why  not  ?"  asked  Lord  Scamperdale ;  '^  he*ll  give  you  a  devilish 
good  dxixmes'—ficcusees  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  far  finer  feve  than  you  have 
here." 

'^  That  may  all  be,"  replied  Jack  ;  '^  but  I  don't  want  none  of  his  food. 
I  hate  the  sight  of  the  fdlow,  and  detest  him  firesh  every  time  I  see  him. 
Consider,  too,  you  said  you'd  let  me  off  if  I  sarved  out  Soapey ;  and  I'm 
sure  I  did  my  Dest.  I  led  him  over  some  awful  places ;  and  then  "what  a 
ducking  I  got !  My  ears  are  full  of  water  s^"  added  he,  laying  his 
head  on  one  side  to  try  to  nm  it  out. 

''  You  did  well,"  observed  Lord  Scamperdale — '^  you  did  well,  and  I 
fully  intended  to  let  you  off,  but  then  I  didn't  know  what  a  beggar  I  had 
to  deal  with.     Come,  say  you'll  go,  that's  a  good  fellow." 

"  CouHrit^  replied  Jack,  squinting  frightfully. 

^'  You'll  obligt  me,'*  observed  Lord  Scamperdale. 

*^  Ah,  well,  I'd  do  anything  to  oblige  your  lordship,"  replied  Jack, 
thinking  of  the  comer  in  the  will.  ^'  I'd  do  anything  to  oblige  your 
lordship ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  I'm  not  prepared  to  go.  I've  lost  my  specs 
— I've  got  no  swell  clothes — I  can't  go  in  the  Stunner  tartan,"  added  he, 
eyeing  his  backgammon-board-looking  chest,  and  diving  his  hands  into 
tne  capacious  podcets  of  his  shooting-jacket. 
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'<  m  manage  all  that,"  replied  his  lordship  ;  <<  Tre  got  a  pair  of  splendid 
alTer-moimted  spectacles  in  the  Indian  cabinet  in  the  drawing-room,  that 
Fve  kept  to  be  married  in.  Ill  lend  them  to  yon,  and  there's  no  saying 
hot  you  may  captivate  Miss  Jawleyford  in  them.  Then  as  to  clothes, 
there's  my  new  damson-coloured  Telyet  waistcoat  with  the  steel  buttons, 
and  my  nae  blue  coat  with  the  velvet  collar,  silk  facings,  and  our  button 
on  it;  altogether  TU  rig  you  out  and  make  you  such  a  swell,  there's  no 
saying  but  Mibs  Jawle^ord  '11  o£fer  to  you,  by  way  of  consoling  herself 
for  tl^  loss  of  Soapey. 

^  Fm  abtad  you'll  have  to  make  a  settlement  for  me,  then,"  observed 
our  friend. 

^  WeD,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  Jack,"  said  his  lordship,  **  and  Fd  as 
soon  make  one  on  you  as  on  any  one  else.  However,  111  tell  you  what 
FU  do,  I'll  send  for  old  Pouncebox  to-morrow,  to  add  a  little  codicil  to 
my  will" 

*'  111  tell  lum  to  come  as  I  pass  through  Staifield,"  replied  Jack, 
thinking  his  lordship  might  forget.  *^  I  'spose  you'll  send  me  on  wheels  ?" 
added  he. 

^  In  course,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  Dog-cart — ^name  behind — Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Scamperdale — lad  with  cockade— everything 
genteel ;"  adding,  •*  By  Jove,  they'll  take  you  for  me !" 

Having  settled  all  these  matters,  and  arranged  how  the  information 
was  to  be  communicated  to  Jawleyford,  the  friends  at  length  took  their 
block-tin  candlesticks,  with  their  cauliflower-headed  candles,  and  retired 
to  bed. 
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Ijt  these  days  of  observation  and  experience,  when  discoveries  are 
made  daily,  ana  human  power  is  strengthened  in  something  very  like  a 
geometric  ratio^  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  fundamental  law  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Our  men  of  science  inform  us  that  matter  is  in  a  conti- 
nual progress,  but  whether  backwards  or  forwards  is  still  undecided. 
Now,  whether  it  go  backwards  or  forwards,  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
man  to  know  if  he  be  still,  unmoved,  or  if  he  be  rapt  away  by  the  power- 
bl  forces  which  sway  the  world,  and  carried  along  the  tide  of  eternity, 
observing  all  things  else  in  motion  continual.  Tis  a  strange,  and,  it 
most  be  confessed,  a  sad  reflection,  that  that  most  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism,  composing  the  article  called  man,  is  still  so  great  a  mystery, 
finding  as  we  do,  that  the  workings  of  this  curious  macnine  are  scarcely 
known,  and  that  the  covering  is  hke  polished  metal,  dazzling  the  eyes, 
and  drawing  all  attention  to  the  outside. 

For  our  part,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  old  adage,  which,  though 
cast  aside  like  an  old  sixpence,  is  of  use  to  the  poor  man.  This  little 
epigrammatic  adage  declares  that ''  Extremes  meet,^*  Now,  dear  reader, 
collect  all  your  philosophic  volumes,  from  Xenophanes  down  to  Monsieur 
Consn,  and  find,  if  you  can,  such  a  declaration,  so  full  of  meaning ;  a 
declaration  which  can  be  applied  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  the 
worlds  moral,  physical,  legislative,  musical,  fashionable  and  unfashion- 
aUe.  We  would  not  have  the  reader  think  we  have  made  this  valuable 
discovery  ourselves.     By  no  means.     Even  S.  T.  Coleridge  can  give  us 
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the  history  of  it  He  says,  ''  Every  power  in  nature  and  in  spirit  most 
evolve  an  opposite''  (ue.^  there  must  be  extremes) ;  **  and  all  opposition  is 
a  tendency  to  re-union*'  (t.e.y  *'  extremes  meeC*)^  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Heraclitus  first  promulgated  this  fact,  which  Bruno  afterwards  revi* 
vified  and  manifested  forth.  But  whilst  men  endeavour  to  deeompose  all 
bodies  to  their  simplest  elements,  and  on  the  other  hand  will  make  use 
of  pompous  diction,  and  write  books  like  forest  groves,  thick  and  impe« 
netrable,  it  is  evident  that  Philosophy  must  ever  be  a  maiden  in  weeds, 
groaning  at  obscurity.  Let  philosophers,  then,  imitate  nature,  and 
speak  in  a  clear,  simple  voice,  imitating  the  song  of  the  thrush,  whose 
melody  falls  sweet  on  the  ears  of  the  listener.  If,  then,  Bruno  and  Cole* 
ri^ge  had  used  a  simple  term  like  our  adage,  Philosophy  had  dwelt  in 
cottages,  under  a  thatched  roof.  It  strikes  us,  Milton  nad  some  idea  of 
this  when  he  wrote  those  oft-quoted  lines  (especially  quoted  by  gentle- 
men fresh  from  *<  Hegel*s  Encydopsedia"), 

How  charmini^  is  Divine  PhiloBophy,  Ac. 

There  is  one  division  of  philosophers  who  proceed  in  their  reasonings 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  another  from  effect  to  cause.  There  are  some 
who,  like  birds  picking  up  crumbs,  pick  up  scraps  wherewith  to  furnish 
a  fund  of  knowledge  formed  of  generals  and  supported  by  particulars. 
There  are  others,  who  boldly  place  before  themselves  a  principle,  and 
argue  from  it  all  other  things  known  and  unknown.  These  latter  are 
the  renovators  of  the  world ;  and  they  have  iheir  reward,  as  says  the  old 
Alexandrian  poet : 

OIk  tr  imy^avn  froa\  ya/i/r,  aXX^  Trap*  aimj^ 

Zffwl  dtorpc^cor  vifmkafiM  dfifipotrbis. 

No  longer  do  I  touch  the  earth,  but  dwell  with  Jove  above. 
Tended  by  him,  and  filled  with  happiest  joy  and  holiest  love. 

And  we,  in  imitation,  set  forth  with  this  hypothesis  :  Extremes  meet 
And  since  we  shall  show  it  to  be  true  in  all  cases,  therefore  we  may  style 
it  an  universal  hypothesis.  Behold  ye  then,  ye  that  wander  without  a 
lantern  fixed  on  the  hoped-for  post,  a  short  and  royal  path  to  Hocus* 
pocus,  or  the  metaphysical  land  of  shadows. 

Let  us  adduce  a  few  facts.  All  that  the  geolog^t  has  done  is  merely 
a  comment  upon  our  text  He  shows  us  that  tiie  world  is  undergoing, 
and  has  undergone,  vast  changes,  backwards  BXidforwards — ^backwards  in 
destruction,  forwards  in  reproduction ;  that  life  and  death  are  constant 
attendants,  going  forth  hand-in-hand  like  sbters  by  different  fathers. 
All  things  have  Hfe,  even  stones  and  gnuns  of  sand — of  course  different 
in  their  kind — but  these  are  attended  by  Destruction.  Life  is  like  a  fair 
little  rivulet  running  through  a  marshy  land,  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the 
least  impediment,  out  not  overcome.  While  existence  is,  destructioa 
must  be;  and  even  destruction  is  but  a  tendency  to  its  opposite,  a  new  life. 

Astronomers  talk  of  change  in  the  heavens,  but  tiiey  perceive  it  only  from 
phenomena.  By  our  hypothesis,  we  stablish  their  inference.  One  exifcme 
showeth  that  there  is  another.  If,  then,  all  things  were  the  same,  without 
change,  there  would  be  no  motion  and  no  time  (t.e.,  temporal  succession). 

Can  we  go  still  higher  ?  Yea,  we  can  say  or  sing,  what  would  make 
Mr.  Emerson  and  the  dithyrambbts  of  our  day  stare.  The  body  is  the 
extreme  of  the  soul,  that  ray  of  Life,  sprung  from  the  unknown  in  the 
vast  recess  of  infinity,  which  glided  down  like  the  mote  on  the  sunbeam, 
and  took  up  its  abode  in  dust  for  a  few  short  hours,  then  to  wend  its  way 
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upwards,  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  its  earddy  companion,  but  spiritualised, 
straDge  to  say,  when  its  companionship  is  finally  renewed.  When  we 
dtftmeuish  the  soul's  faculties  into  reason,  understanding,  &c.,  it  is  not 
that  we  soul  is  capable  of  division,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  soul  is 
varied  according  to  the  condition  (the  universal  condition)  of  the  body, 
the  soul's  extreme. 
But  let  us  leave  these  themes  to  those  whom  they  delight — 

;-Ipe  per  altnm 

Aera,  et  immenao  spatiantem  vivere  ogbIo— 

and  take  a  peep  at  our  own  dear  world, 

Xup&fiof  ig  nokvpp6davg 
A€ifuayag  ap$€fjM€ig, 

In  all  ranks  of  society  does  this  adage  hold.  For  instance,  at  my  Lady 
BWs  8oir6e  the  other  evening,  there  were  several  engaged  couples  who 
fimushed  no  small  quantity  of  euphonism  (alias  scandal)  to  the  dowagers. 
There  were  Mr.  Burton,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Linton,  and  pi-etty  Lady 
Agnes  Matchem,  held  in  especial  view.  Now  Mr.  B.  was  honourable 
and  courageous,  with  not  too  much  of  the  dandy  about  him,  and  he  loved 
sincerely.  Lady  Agnes  was  not  only  pretty,  but  moreover  kind  and 
amiable.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  that  they  should  not  love  ?  for  like 
meets  like,  an  extreme  is  merely  the  reflection,  the  dnaCyaa-fui  of  an 
opposite  or  extreme. 

Thus  could  we  lead  thee,  gentle  reader,  o'er  fields  fruitful  as  the  lands 
of  the  tropics,  flying  like  a  vntch  on  a  broomstick  beneath  the  moon,  or 
whisking  out  of  sight  behind  a  comet,  and  finding  soon  the  haven  of  rest. 
Who,  then,  can  now  deny  that  the  path  to  knowledge  is  manifested  ;  that 
£dth  is  rendered  certain;  and  that  the  future  has  become  as  dear  as  the 
past  ?  And  all  this  is  effected  by  that  little  sentiment,  to  wit,  '^  Extremes 
meet !" 
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A    LEGEND    OF    KLOSTEB    XEUBURO. 
BY  CHABLES   HEBVET,   ESQ. 

Fbom  Leopoldsberff^s  wooded  height 

The  trav*Uer  looking  down 
Sees  glitt*rine  in  the  j^ain  beneath 

A  nver  and  a  town. 

The  river  is  the  Danube,  girt 
With  banks  and  forests  green ; 

The  town,  what  tve  Vienna  call. 
Though  Germans  call  it  Wien. 

From  thence  in  crowds,  each  festive  mom, 

Cits  with  their  pipes  repair, 
To  scramble  up  the  mountain-side, 

And  breathe  the  mountain  air. 
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Some  gladly  poiue  wbere  Btaads  halAraj 

The  wooden  Belvedere, 
And  renoyate  their  failing  strengtii 

With  sausages  and  beer ; 

While  younger  legs  the  summit  gain, 
Where  round  and  round  they  go, 

And  to  Labitzky*s  last  waltz  shake 
''  The  light  fiutaitic  toe.'* 

Tho*  all  their  munc  be  a  flvte 
With  crack*d  and  shrill  too-too, 

*Tis  wonderM  what  at  a  pinch 
That  single  ftnte  can  do. 

From ''  BrQssel  Spitzen''  and  ''Auzore*' 

To  ^*  Faahionablen'*  gay, 
Each  waltz,  from  Web^  down  to  Stra«08» 

That  clever  flute  can  play. 

But  there  were  days,  ere  people  dreamt 
Of  waltz  or  e'eA  quadrille, 

Wkea  other  sounds  the  echoea  woke 
On  Leopoldsberg^s  hilL 

Yet  there  was  music  in  those  sounds 
The  dullest  sense  t*en1hral ; 

The  music  of  a  woman's  voice, 
The  sweetest  sound  of  alL   * 

For  often  to  that  mountam  bcight 

Th^re  came  a  lady  fair, 
Her  costume  such  as  long  ago 

Fair  ladies  used  to  wear ; 

And  from  her  head  a  veil  hung  down 

Her  tresses  to  confine. 
And  brightly  thro'  its  slender  folds 

Her  golden  locks  did  shine. 

Yet — ^tho*  more  rich  and  costly  robes 
Than  hers  were  seldom  seen. 

And  tho'  her  mise  mi^ht  well  have  channed 
A  Laure  or  Victorme — 

Had  art  her  manj  aids  denied^ 
Those  aids  whick  so  assist 

Our  modem  belles,  I  doubt  if  one- 
Would  ever  have  been  miss'd. 


One  mom — ^'fiwas  early  m  the 

In  April  or  in  Mar, 
What  some  folks  call  a  "growing^  meni, 

When  everything  looks  gay : 

The  wind  Uew  freshly  o'er  the  hiU^ 
Tho'  bright  the  sunneams  shone; 

And  they  £id  Hke  to  lose  their  httta 
Who  didn't  hold  them  on. 
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i^ronoL  bush  and  bzake  a  fatddeiK  dioir 

Of  warblen  caroird  clear, 
When  to  the  monntaiiTB  dusz  j  height 

That  lady  fiiir  drew  nsar» 

And  by  her  side  her  husband  cam6, 

A  stately  peer,  I  ween  r 
He  was  the  Mararsve  Leopold, 

And  she  tiie  Margrayme. 

Why  did  that  lovely  lady  gaze 

So  anxiously  around. 
As  if  in  search  of  somethings  which 

Was  never  to  be  found  ? 

First  rif  ht,  then,  leflv  then  straight  ahead 
^e  look*d  with'  eager  eye,  0*^ 

Then  sighM,  ''AJast'  not  one  will  do  Pj 

But  didn^t  mention  why. 

^*  Methinks,  my  dear,*^  her  sponse  b^an, 

"  YoD  snug  seeluded  dell. 
Unless  I  much  mistake,  would  suit 

Your  pious  purpose  well. 

*'*'  A  sweeter  spot  youll  seldom  find. 

Or  more  salubrious  air ; 
So,  if  by  me  you're  ruled,  you'll  build 

Your  monastery  there." 

^  Afar^rave,"  qaid  she,.  *'  yoa  do  mistake, 

As,  if  I  must  tell  you 
The  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

You  generally  do» 

**  Now  looic,  sir,  did  yon  ever  see 

A  place  so  flat  and  low ; 
So  very  damp  ?"  the  Margrave  look'd^ 

And  faintly  answer'd  •^N'o !" 


w 


"  Then  do  be  still,  you  tiresome  man, 

The  cara4p(»a  cried; 
'*  How  can  you  settle  any  point» 

Where  /  cannot  decide  r 


'^  That  spot,  forsooth  1  with  better  dJaims 

I  could  name  five  or  six ; 
But  tho'  on  each  Tv*  fiix'd  my  eye, 

My  choice  I  camot  fcL*^ 

She  paused  abmotljv  for  the  wind 

with  sudden  tury  blew. 
And  fiwm  her  head  as  suddenly 

Her  veil  like  lightning  flew. 

Away  it  went  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
O^r  plain  and  mountain  top^ 

As  if,  like  Herr  von  Clam's  cork  legy 
It  never  meant  to  stop* 

s2 
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The  Margraye  stared,  first  at  the  veil, 

Then  at  the  MareraTine ; 
And  much  perplexed  he  seem'd  to  see 

Her  countenance  serene : 

For  he  had  fancied,  sillj  man, 

0*erclouded  it  would  be ; 
And  what  that  usuall^r  meant 

None  knew  so  well  as  he. 

But  not  a  symptom  she  betra/d 

Of  anger  or  of  woe ; 
She  merely  uttered  three  short  words, 

And  those  were — "  Let  us  go." 

''Whither P"  the  Margrave  falter'd  out 

With  half  uncertain  air-— 
"  Whither  /  to  find  the  veil,  and  build 

The  monastery  there  I 

'*  What  /  could  ne'er  do— choose  the  spot — 

A  miracle  has  done ; 
So  there  you  shall — no,  /will  lay 

The  first  foundation  stone." 

'*  But,"  said  her  lord,  **  suppose  the  veil 

Should  in  the  Danube  he  ?"" 
"Suppose  it  should,"  cried  she,  "why,  then 

We  11  drain  the  Danube  dry. 

"  Nay,  if  it  float  on  any  lake 

W^ithin  a  hundred  miles. 
There  shall  my  monastery  stand. 

Like  Venice,  upon  piles.^* 

From  dawn  till  dusk  the  veil  was  sought, 

For  three  long  days  in  vain ; 
And  for  the  fourth  time  Sol  prepared 

To  run  his  course  again. 

Five  hundred  piur  of  eager  eyes 

Their  utmost  skiQ  did  use, 
Aided  by  twice  five  hundred  feet 

In  twice  five  hundred  shoes. 

Uphill,  down  dale,  with  ready  zeal 

That  never  seemed  to  fail. 
They  climb*d  and  slipped,  and  slipped  and  dimVd, 

But  couldn't  find  tbe  veil. 

Till  all  at  once  a  shout  was  heard, 

A  long  and  loud  hurrah — 
"  Is*t  found  ?"  a  dozen  voices  ask'd. 

And  one  voice  answer'd  "  Ja  /** 

Where  now  dull  Kloster  Neubui^  stands, 

The  windblown  treasure  lay ; 
And  in  tV  Augustine  convent  there 

It  lieth  to  this  day. 

And  to  the  passing  stranger  still 

They  tell  this  ancient  tale, 
And  show  the  timewom  pile,  whose  site 

Was  chosen  by  a  veil. 
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BY  ZEBEDEE  HICKOBY. 

Chapter  I. 

INTBODUCTORY. 

"  Now  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate  was  a  riyer,  but  there  was 
no  bridge  to  go  OTer,  and  the  river  was  very  deep." — ^BuirrAN. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Iffississippi  River,  and  at  the  point  where  it  dis- 
gorges into  the  sea  the  contributions  of  a  hundred  tributary  streams, 
besides  its  rapid  current  that  attests  its  existence  to  the  eye,  are  some 
scattered,  low  banks,  scarce  elevated  above  the  level  of  its  rushing  and 
turbid  waters. 

These  banks  are  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  drift-wood  and  alluvial 
deposit,  which  is  annually  extending  the  great  valley  of  the  West. 

Those  banks  recently  formed,  on  which  vegetation  has  scarcely  com- 
menced, are  hlack  and  unsightly  in  appearance.  Should  curiosity  tempt 
the  traveller  to  plant  his  foot  on  their  uninviting  shores,  they  will  present 
to  him  a  hard  crust  of  earth  cracked  into  large  fissures  hy  an  almost 
tzopical  sun,  piles  of  drifb-wood,  the  refiase  of  ancient  forests  a  thousand 
miles  away,  bubbling  salt  springs  and  stagnant  pools,  where  the  half- 
torpid  alligator  basks  in  primeval  mud. 

On  the  eyenins^  of  a  mie  day  in  spring,  a  few  moments  after  sunset,  a 
laige  dumsy-looking  and  dismantled  ship  approached  the  place  de- 
scribed. She  bore  evident  marks  of  stress  of  weather ;  top- gallant  mast, 
fore-yard,  and  jib-boom  carried  away,  ropes  slack  and  awry,  sides  green 
and  rusty,  and  a  general  appearance  of  desolation  surrounding  her,  which 
would  seem  to  denote  that  adverse  and  tempestuous  winds  had  detained 
ber  long,  and  inflicted  much  damage. 

On  we  top  of  a  high  and  old-&shioned  poop  a  person  stood  gazing 
loDg  and  intently  on  the  scene  (if  scene  it  coiild  be  called)  before  him. 
He  was  alone  in  his  musings,  and  perhaps  by  choice ;  others  there  were 
in  Uie  cuddy  below,  whose  boisterous  revelry  proclaimed  the  licence 
iisoally  taken  on  an  approach  to  land.  But  though  no  misanthrope,  this 
individual  felt  more  disposed  to  indulge  in  solitaj^  musings  on  reaching 
^  land  of  his  adoption,  than  to  take  part  in  the  exhilaration  of  good 
fellowship. 

Young,  hale,  and  well-clad,  he  might  have  been  a  gentleman  travelling 
for  pleasure  ;  he  might  have  owned  the  vessel  on  which  he  stood ;  or  he 
might  have  come  with  the  prospect  of  carving  his  fortune  in  the  western 
world.     He  was  in  the  latter  case — an  adventurer  ;  and  there  he  stood. 

The  anival  of  the  extension- line  high-pressure  steam  tow-boat  Dandy 
t/tm,  puffing  volumes  of  steam  in  fierce  roars  through  a  trumpet-shaped 
fonnel,  scarcely  distracted  his  attention  until  a  loud  voice  hailed  the 
captain  of  the  ship : — 

<<  Well,  bos  !  how  are  you  this  time  Y* 

"  How  are  you,  old  horse  ?" 

"  First-rate,  old  feUow.  Bin  blowin'  pretty  considerable  where  you  bin, 
leqect?" 
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"  Well — we  had  a  few  sneezers — carried  away  some  lumber." 

*^  How  much  water  on  the  bar  ?" 

"  What  '11  take  you  over,  I  guess." 

Night  closed  in  almost  directly,  and  there  was  barely  light  sufficient  to 
display  the  pilot-station  as  the  ship  passed. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  came  on  board  the  ship,  on  her  passage  up 
the  river  with  the  aid  of  the  steamer,  was  a  tall,  smooth^fieu^  individual, 
with  long  hair  like  a  boy,  but  with  everything  in  his  expression  to  con- 
tradict the  juvenility  which  his  apparel  attempted ;  and  particularly  a 
remarkably  jroiuoaly  almost  siniater  expression  about  the  oomes  of  iiis 
small  black  eye,  wUch  might  be  the  result  of  olimata,  or  might  indicate 
a  naturally  sarcastic  disposition.  The  person  first  mentioned,  who  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  Grodfirey  Selborne,  had  found  suffioieat  interest  in 
the  appeaxanoe  of  the  river  to  induce  him  to  resome  his  Btatioii  on  deck 
nest  moming  ;  and  he  stood  looking  out  as  before^  wfaen  lie  was  startled 
by  a  bandi  voioe  at  his  elbow,  which  addressed  him  in  these  words  >— 

"  Well,  stranger,  you're  from  the  old  country,  I  reckon  ?** 

Selborne  turned  round,  and  beheld  the  person  we  kave  partially  de- 
scribed. Under  the  impression  that  this  address  was  an  intmmon  on  Us 
privacy,  he  implied  drily,  and  with  an  inquiring  gkuice  as  if  to  say, 
Who  the  d — ^1  are  yon  ?     "I  am,  sir." 

**  Well,  sir,"  responded  his  new  acquaintance,  ^yon  bseathe  4e  air  of 
freedom  now.*' 

**  Yes,  if  the  atmospiieFe  of  l^e  United  States  deserves  ihe  Me  <«Bob- 
sively,  i  suppose  we  do.'* 

'^  You  hain't  got  such  a  river  as  this  in  your  oounftiy,  I  <expBot  ?" 

'^Moy^iepBed  Selbome,  ^'I  understand  dieve  b  not  its^eqoaiinAe 

This  answer  sppaiently  gratified  the  stranger  gentleman.  He  pwsd, 
and  shifted  his  plug  of  tobacco  to  the  o^er  side  «£  kis  moaA,  and 


**  TUs  is  tiie  '&ther  of  waters.'     An  amasing  sight  «f  prodnee 
down  here.*' 

*^  i  do  imA  *doQbt  it,"  replied  the  Englishnan.  ^Indeed,  firaa  aB  I 
can  liear,  the  dty  above  would  be  one  of  the  largest  oommevoUl  cities  m. 
ike  world,  but  for  the  nckness  in  it." 

-•^'Twn't  sickly." 

^  No  ?  tlMn  1  have  been  minnformed.  I  have  always  iesnit  that  the 
cftdemicB  cany  off  great  numbers,  and  cause  bnnness  to  ke  •entneiy 
sospanded  during  the  summer." 

"  Why,  a  stranger  is  bouad  to  go  through  the  acclimating  prooess,fBiy 
how ;  bat  die  cieoles  of  the  jdaoe  are  hearty  ;  they  never  &/* 

'<  How  is  that?"  said  God^. 

**  Why,tthev  dry  np  and  blow  away." 

^<Mi,  that  IS  the  way,  is  it?"  said  Selborne,  wiiha  'haif  saifle. 

**  We  are  a  great  people,"  oentinued  his  new  fiiend;  ^  we  go  alisad 

BMB,  I  tell  yon.*' 

"  We>l,  auowing  that,  yon  must  admit  that  we  faave  some  cBterpass 
in  England." 

<'  The  British,"  said  he,  "  take  tihings  imghty  easy.  It^  m  loag  time 
before  they  take  up  an  idea,  and  as  long  again  befose  dieyaot  en  it. 
Tbey  oieep  ak>ng  slow,  like  a  codoDach  wiUi  its  legs  cut  ctL  Thsj 
don't  fire  up  as  we  do.     They  are  always  making  laws  in  one  hooss  to  be 
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tbtmn  out  in  the  other ;  and  whenever  they  do  get  a  law.  paased,  the 
need  for  it  has  gone  by  ;  or  if  it  hasn't,  why  it's  such  a  pieoe  of  mystifi- 
cation that  it's  rather  more  than  a  Philadelphia  law3Fer  can  do  to  under- 
stand it.  Now  we  go  light  straight  ahead.  K  the  people  want  any- 
thing, it's  bomid  to  he  done.  We  go  on  the  higii-pressuie  principle 
— bound  to  go,  or  burst.'' 

«  Yon  mistake,"  said  Selboroe,  drawing  breath  after  this  catalogue  of 
tbe  errors  of  his  countiy ;  ^  you  mistake  the  character  of  our  systaai. 
We  have  two  houses  of  representatiTes,-^«>  have  you ;  but  we,  bemg  an 
older  country,  have  more  than  one  class  to  legislate  for,  and  we  coBoetv« 
the  delay  of  which  you  speak  to  be  a  safer  eiror  than  preeipitaney  woidd 
be.  It  is  our  object  to  obstruct  the  prog^ress  of  law-nuJdng,  as  oar 
statute-books  aie  already  too  cumbrous.  For  my  part^  I  think  safety  is 
better  than  speed.  Our  system  is  more  complicatea  than  yours  ;  and  we 
must  not  be  always  trying  experiments^  or  we  shall  get  it  out  of  order. 
It's  all  very  weu  for  a  country  in  the  first  bloom  of  its  youth,  with 
immense  territories  and  boundless  resources,  to  spring  up  in  fits  and 
starts,  for  it  can  hardly  move  wrong ;  but  for  a  grown-up  natiooi  with  a 
crowd  of  people  in  a  small  space,  with  great  contrasts  <»  social  position, 
great  poverty,  and  overgrown  wealth  to  reconcile^  we  should  produce 
a  convulsion  in  a  single  season  unless  we  legislated  with  great  daiibera- 
tion." 

Selbome  stopped  here,  a  little  astonished  at  himaeli^  for  he  was  not 
usually  prosy. 

"  Well,  perhaps,"  said  his  new  fiiend ;  **  but  I  cakwdate  you'U  admit 
we  have  greater  resources  than  you  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Selbome.  '*  We  have  ookmies.  The  son  naw  sets 
on  the  Britisih  empise." 

"It  will  do  some  day  aoon,"  lepUad  the  odier ;  ^  and  if  it  doa't^  ow 
lesoones  are  all  at  band,  our  people  are  here^  our  eneigy  is  on  the  spot^ 
wsVb  at  bonne,  and  have  nothing  to  do  bat  wood  v^  and  go  ahead,  and 
Wre  bound  to  wbip  creation." 

<<  Ton  are  now  in  tihe  first  fiush  of  prosperity  and  independenoe,'*  said 
Selbome  ;  ''your  enthusiasm  is  pardonable.  Scarcely  two  gpeAerationfl 
have  passed  over  since  you  started  on  your  own  aoeonnt ;  but  by  liie 
time  that  England  is  stripped  of  her  possesnoas,  tiie  aopulalion  of 
Aiaerica  will  have  increased,  so  thsA  a  republic  will  be  no  longer  a  safe 
form  of  government.  It  will  not  do  then  to  depend  on  individual  dis- 
cretion £v  the  mainitenanoe  of  law  and  order ;  you  must  be  in  a  pomtion 
to  enforce  both,  or  your  boasted  constitution  wih  vanish  beibee  a  fiood  of 
popdor  disoonteBt  in  the  hands  oi  unprincipled  agitatoxs.'* 

**  That's  just  it,"  i-eplied  the  strai^  ''  Every  a«i  here  veapeets  die 
hnr,  and  sees  it  kept.  Every  man  is  his  own  ooastaUe.  His  seal  is  in 
the  oonstituiion.  He  feeb  himself  a  part  of  the  nataoa.  Hehasavoioe^ 
and  can  make  it  heard.  We're  a  great  engine,  with  all  the  valves  isi 
working  order,  and  all  the  wheels  well  greased.  We  don't  keep  a  part  of 
tbe  machine  out  of  sight,  and  condemn  it  as  unfit  for  use.  We  put  all 
tbe  spokes  in;  and  if  they  don't  act,  we  find  it  out  mighty  quick." 

''  Pasdon  me,"  said  Selbome ;  ''  the  proper  duty  S  a  government  is 
to  protect  her  citnens ;  and  when  it  becomes  ncoemraiy  far  Ae  dtiaen  to 
protect  himsei^  the  government  shows  its  inefficiency  to  do  what  it  is 
pad  fiii^  besides  beiag  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  which  would  give 
hiiefixoetbe 
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'^  There,'* « said  the  straoger,  changing  the  suhjeet;  ^^yon  see  that 
bend  in  the  river;  that's  cafled  English  Turn.  It  was  there  that  Jack- 
son knocked  the  Britishers  into  a  cocked-hat." 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  occurrence,"  said  Selbome. 

'<  No!"  replied  his  new  friend;  '^  that  was  the  g^reat  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  where  the  British  lost  2000  of  their  best  troops.  But  I  see  we 
are  now  at  the  levee :  let's  traveL  Now,  I  reckon  you're  a  stranger,  come 
to  try  your  hand  here.  Just  mind  this.  You  let  our  institutions  alone^ 
and  stick  to  your  business,  and  youll  get  along  slick.  You'll  rile  up 
some  of  our  citisens,  if  you  say  as  much  as  youVe  said  to  me  to-day. 
Recollect  this :  the  beauty  of  a  republic  is,  that  every  man  goes  on  Ins 
own  hook,  and  that's  a  ract.     But  come,  let's  go  andnaye  a  drink." 

"  May  I  ask  your  name  ?"  said  Selbome.  "  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you  again." 

'*  Well,  you  may,"  said  he ;  "  my  name's  Aaron  Snag,  raised  in  these 
diggins.     £rive  me  a  call  some  time." 

'<  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,"  replied  Selbome. 

"  'Guess  you  put  up  at  the  St.  Charles  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  week  or  so,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  we'll  call  in  at  Hewlett's  on  the  way  up." 

At  the  door  of  the  place  in  question  a  crowd  of  some  eight  or  ten 
people  were  standing,  conversing  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  one  of  whom, 
on  perceiving  Mr.  Snag,  called  out — 

"  Well,  General,  you*re  just  in  time  to  stand  for  the  crowd." 

"  What,  you  were  waiting  for  me,  were  you?" 

"  Fact,  General." 

''  Well,  slide  in,"  said  the  general. 

After  a  round  potation  at  the  bar,  which  was  conducted  with  g^reat 
roeed,  the  whole  party  individually  touching  glasses  together  solemnly, 
uiey  stood  together  conversing,  during  which  time  Selborne  was  intro- 
duced to  the  more  prominent  of  the  set.  One  of  the  number  proposed 
another  drink;  to  which  motion  Selbome  was  going  to  object,  when  his 
firiend  touched  him,  and  said  in  an  under  tone — 

"  Hush !  you  know  the  Kentucky  rule  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  our  traveller. 

''  Either  liquor  or  fight,"  said  his  firiend. 

'<  Oh !"  said  Selborne.  ''  What  do  you  call  this  ?  Is  it  an  insti- 
tution?" 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Snag  ;  "  this  is  the  high-pressure  principle." 

"  I  perceive,"  answered  Selbome. 

Having  to  make  arrangements  for  the  night,  he  hastily  tore  himself 
away  from  the  pleasant  party,  pondering  as  he  went  on  the  new  applica- 
tion of  tiie  high-pressiure  principle,  and  Mr.  Snag's  theory,  which  defined 
the  essence  of  a  Republican  government  to  be,  ''  every  mail  going  on  his 
own  hook." 

Chapter  II. 

INITIATIVE. 

If  yon  know  neither  the  road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  road  yoa 
came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  inform  you^is,  that  you  have  lost  your  way. 

She  Stoop9  to  Qmquv, 

GoDFBST  made  his  way  down  to  the  wharf  as  bet  as  he  pooiUy 
could,  for  the  sun  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  it  promised  to  be  night  be- 
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fore  he  reached  the  ship.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  graining  the  levee, 
as  it  lay  in  a  straight  line  from  the  place  he  had  left ;  and,  once  gained, 
he  moved  forward  at  a  rapid  pace.  Meantime,  the  short  twilight  that 
prevails  in  these  latitudes  rapidly  disappeared. 

The  wide  and  spadous  wharf  that  fronts  the  river,  which  in  the  day 
had  presented  a  scene  of  life  and  bustie  not  perhaps  equalled  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  was  now  beginning  to  wear  a  more  quiet  appearauce. 

Hundreds  of  drays  in  a  continuous  line  were  making  their  way  home- 
wards. The  day's  work  over,  the  drivers  were  urging  their  cattle  along 
at  a  fast  trot ;  and  the  clouds  of  dust  disturbed  by  so  great  a  multitude 
of  wheels  was  almost  unbearable. 

Godfrey  with  some  difficulty  effected  a  passage  through  this  train  of 
waggons,  not  one  of  which  reined  up  to  allow  him  to  pass ;  and,  having 
gained  the  steam-boat  wharf,  pursued  his  way  with  more  comfort.  A 
few  gangs  of  labourers  were  working  to  the  last  moment  to  facilitate  the 
departure  of  the  steamers  which  were  to  sail  that  evening;  and,  much  to 
his  sorprise,  amongst  the  number  he  saw  a  gang  of  white  men  labouring 
mider  command  of  a  negro,  who  was  called  the  60/  steredore.  Not- 
withstanding his  old-country  notions  about  liberty  of  the  subject,  he 
Gotdd  not  help  a  feeling  of  shame  at  seeing  his  countrymen  (they  were 
all  Irish)  obedient  to  the  commands,  and  submissive  under  the  oaths,  of 
a  coloured  man ;  for  the  latter  person  wielded  his  authority  with  rather 
more  assumption  and  arrogance  than  was  usual  with  his  brethren  of  a 
fiurer  complexion. 

Without,  however,  pausing  to  philosophise,  he  passed  on,  and  soon 
lefb  them,  steam-boats  and  all,  far  behind.  Having  made  his  way  to 
the  lower  wharf,  where,  to  the  best  of  hb  recollection,  his  ship  had 
moored,  he  paused  to  look  around  for  her.  Much  to  his  annoyance,  the 
sun  was  now  set,  and  the  few  persons  lingering  about  the  wharf  were 
unable  to  inform  him  as  to  the  position  of  his  vesseL  He  roamed  on  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  line  of  ships,  but  without  success.  Disap- 
pointed, he  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  not  altogether  despairing  of 
obtaining  some  clue  to  her  locality ;  but  as  night  closed  in,  he  began  to 
find  that  he  had  an  almost  hopeless  task  before  him.  Not  without  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  read  the  names  of  the  vessels  on  the  tiers  which 
he  passed,  did  he  abandon  his  task  in  despiur,  and  set  about  returning  to 
the  city.  We  need  not  say  that  this  was  almost  as  difficult  a  matter  as 
his  first  object  had  been,  as  he  now  threaded  the  dark  and  dirty  streets 
snrrounding. 

The  darkness  of  the  evening  was  enlivened  at  intervals  by  flaring  bar- 
rooms, thronged  by  sailors  and  loafers,  while  g^ups  within  were  playing 
cards  at  tables.  In  some  of  these  places  loud  altercationin  were  going  on, 
and  apparently  some  of  the  parties  were  on  the  eve  of  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities. At  the  door  of  one  of  these  establishments  three  men  were 
standing  as  Selbome  hurried  past.  They  wore,  as  ^ar  as  he  could  dis- 
tbgttiafa^  long  dark  beards,  and  had  the  appearance  of  Spaniards  or  Por- 
tugese. Before  he  could  well  get  past  the  door,  one  of  tnem  stepped  out 
in  BQch  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  passaee  of  Selbome,  who,  in  making 
way  for  him,  had  to  pass  dose  by  the  ower  two.  This  movement  was 
fTidentiv  intentional,  for  the  man  pressed  forward  and  looked  inquisitively 
into  8elbonie*8  face.  The  latter  could  notice  that  the  ghinoe  was  neither 
ft  ciTil  nor  respectful  one ;  but  however  disposed  under  other  circumstancee 
he  might  have  been  to  stand  upon  his  dignity,  the  &ct  of  his  being  a 
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complete  stranger,  and  ignorant  of  the  naages  of  tbe  place,  eoimDced  Mm 
that  in  this  case  discretioa  was  the  better  policy.  He  accordingly  took 
advantage  of  the  next  street  to  turn  down,  and  make  his  way  into  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city.  lie  had  nearly  reached  the  extreme  endof  tbii 
turning,  when  he  faced  nnmd  to  try  to  diseover  his  locality  ;  and,  to  his 
svrprise,  fancied  he  could  see  in  uie  distance  tiiree  dark  figvres  fol- 
lowing him,  resembhng  ihe  persons  whom  he  had  seen  a  few  moments 
before. 

Under  the  impression  that  dieir  object  was  none  of  the  beat,  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  next  comer  was  the  commencement  of  a  weli-lighted 
street,  down  which  he  quietly  took  his  way. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail  to  the  reader  the  varioiis  taraiBgB  and 
windings  by  which  God&ey  advanced  on  his  jomney,  until  he  beeaaie 
completely  lost  The  few  questions  which  he  had  liie  oppoituity  of  ask- 
ing, were  either  answered  in  French,  of  which  his  knowledge  was  limited, 
in  Spanish  or  Dutch,  of  which  he  knew  noting,  or  in  brdcen  Englidi— 
SD  broken,  that  the  information  he  received  was  equally  imsatiefactory. 

He  looked  in  vain  for  a  hackaey-<coad^  but  no  such  commodity  was  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  glimnming  light  from  lamps  aaspended  across  me  street 
was  insufficient  to  eanble  a  con^ilete  stranger  to  read  the  names  of  the 
streets.  Fairly  brought  to  a  stand,  he  began  to  feel  uaeasy.  Tke  lew 
persons  he  m^  evidently  noticed  his  bewSdered  movements,  and  it  was 
just  wstfain  the  range  ot  possibilxty  that  they  might  be  willing  to  take 
advanta^  of  his  difficulty.  Around  him  were  scattered  gioaps  of  vuth 
staried  dwellings,  noperfecdy  lighted  as  desccHbed ;  and  l»yond  him  was 
a  place  where  the  l^ts  seemed  to  ceaae  ako^ether^  weanog  the  aspect 
of  a  foMst,  as  well  as  ke  couid  judge. 

How  long  he  might  have  stood  in  &a»  atate  of  «noertaiiaty  and  sas- 
petise,  it  would  be  difficvb  to  say,  ifhm.  he  was  fat  on  the  Tight  padi  by 
a  very  sudden  and  startling  incident.  A  deep-toned  bell,  mffBienwr 
in  ins  immediate  ne^^ibourhood,  stmek  up  a  load  and  rapid  alarm,  which 
continued  widnoot  cesssElaon.  It  had  not  been  xiaging  for  many  seeondi 
before  another  beM  at  some  distanee  oonmenoad  in  the  sama  aaannei!^ 
shordy  afterwards  foUowed  by  another  and  another,  naiSi  &»  din  wxdi 
wfaieh  the  whole  city  reaonnded  became  almost  dea£uun|p. 

Before  he  had  tune  to  qieonlate  «n  the  character  of  ihis•deBnenatE■tiol^ 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  hitherto  silent  stseets  suddenly  become  inetioot 
vridi  life  and  motion;  and  from  one  dark  door  and  another  men  and  hop 
would  emerge  and  rush  down  the  street,  yelling  with  all  their  augbt.  m 
the  open  windows  and  on  the  docr-ateps  women  would  dmster,  hnddling 
thebr  in^smts  in  dieir  arms,  and  gaad^g  afber  their  fbgitive  xeiikives  win 
coantenances  of  ooncem.  What  w^  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  jiaginf 
of  kmibexing  Tchacles  whidt  the  alarm  had  sndden^  started  into  aaotiaB, 
and  the  firantic  dies  «f  youihs  and  men  who  tore  fnrioaaly  down  the 
street,  Selbome  was  wellnigh  bewildered;  when  it  just  ooeoned  to  him 
that  by  following  the  stream  of  people  he  might  be  led  thaoogh  a  poT" 
tianofthecity  with  whioh  he  was  Acquainted;  i^ich  oonectase  ^timwy 
pvored  true.  When  he  had  joined  the  mam  stream  of  pec^e,  he  «oald 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  alarm,  for  erory  <oae  appealed  to  foel  a 
responflibility  npon  himself  to  run  at  the  top  «f  his  speed,  and  yeH  at 
the  top  of  his  vmoe,  as  heran,  the  word  '^  Fixe !  fire  T  But  the  mystery 
seaseely  needed  tins  exphmatiian,  as  a  broad  bright  lk;ht  enddealy  hnnt 
out  at  some  litde  distance  ahnd^  flluanaang  eveiy  ae^t  anuanp    By 
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tins  light  lie  could  see  plainly  die  towering^  dome  of  the  St.  Charles,  and 
odier  landmarks,  by  which  he  became  perfectly  aware  of  his  position ; 
but  being  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  this  visitation,  he  followed  with  the 
crowd  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  found  a  dweDing-hoose  almost 
SDveloped  in  a  ilheet  of  flame.  The  excitement  here,  though  great,  was 
of  a  more  silent  and  useful  character  than  the  preHminaiy  demonstration 
had  been,  and  only  in  cases  of  personal  activity  and  daring  displayed  by 
the  firemen  would  vent  itself  in  a  shout  of  approbation  from  the  mob. 

One  man  was  in  a  room  in  the  upper  stoi^,  busy  flin^ng  out  eveiy- 
dnng  he  could  seise ;  wlule  the  crowd  below  were  as  xealously  placing 
these  articles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire.  The  fiames  were  already 
wttiiin  the  room  where  the  fireman  was,  and  it  seemed  to  the  spectatoiB 
that  his  danger  was  imminent  in  remaining  an  instant  lonTOr. 

Time  after  time,  as  the  gallant  fellow  retired  from  we  window,  and 
the  smoke  and  flames  hid  him  from  sight,  l^e  crowd  seemed  to  think  he 
had  been  lost  altogether,  and  waited  in  breathless  suspense  for  his  re- 
appearance, «4iidi  was  as  repeatedly  hailed  with  a  shout  of  joy ;  until 
8t  last  a  portion  of  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  flames,  no  longer  pent  up 
within  walls,  shot  out  in  a  straight  Hne  of  fire,  before  which  everytiiing 
seemed  to  crumble  away.  Then*  the  figure  of  the  fireman  quicKly  ap- 
pesred  at  the  window ;  and  scrambling  to  the  ladder  placed  immediatdy 
under  it»  be  safely  descended. 

Jttift  at  tbat  momevt  a  loud  shriek  was  heard,  and  tiie  crowd  was  seen 
to  make  way  fixr  a  woman  who  rushed  towards  the  building. 

«< My  child!    Oh  God,  my  diild r  she  ezckimed.     <' Save  my  diild r 

A  breatUess  alence  ensued. 

'*  Is  theve  no  man  here  yr/^o  wiU  try  to  save  my  child  Y*  «he  appealed 
fiom  one  to  another  with  terrible  energy,  but  without  success ;  one  by 
CUB,  eai^  man  shook  Us  head. 

^  It's  too  late  now,  madam ;  it  ean^  be  done,"  said  one. 

^  Toe  iate !"  said  she,  with  a  stem  pathos ;  ^  t^en  it  is  not  too  late  fbr 
me  f*  and,  rushing  forward,  immersed  herself  and  garments  in  the  over- 
flowing channel  at  the  side  of  the  street,  then  made  for  the  door  of  the 
bonoing  house. 

Maternal  instinct  is  a  l)e8utiM  Idling.  IX^h  an  energy  almost  super- 
hnman,  she  vepidsed  llhe  efforts  of  tiiose  who  sought  to  detain  her, 
ttd  soon  diw^peaved  in  the  smoke  of  the  ocmflagration.  The  time 
seened  to  hang  now.  Many  men,  almost  ashamed  to  be  outdone  in 
personal  coonige  by  a  woman,  forced  th^  way  in,  but  were  speedily 
oonpeUed  to  letom  from  the  violence  of  the  fire.  Bendes,  they  wanted 
the  sfapong  impulse  'Of  nature  which  guided  the  distracted  motifcier  to  her 
akimbering  babe. 

Selbome  was  amongst  the  number  who  mdied  forward  in  this  endea- 
WMir,  and  was  just  sftxnit  to  enter,  when  the  woman  made  her  appearance 
^tith  tiie  child  in  her  arms,  securely  covered  up  under  her  soaJdng 
§|sn&eBts» 

To  disclose  its  pretty  &ce  to  the  pure  an*,  to  imprint  one  frantic  kiss 
on  its  forehead,  and  place  it  in  tiie  arms  of  the  nearest  bystander,  was 
the  woi%  eC  an  instant,  before  she  sank  insensible  to  the  ground. 

This  bystander  was  no  odier  than  eur  hero,  who  was  thus  tiimst  into 
&Q  adventure  without  any  choice  of  his  own.  But  his  duties  were  not  of 
1^  eontinaanoe,  for  the  eflRnts  of  the  spectators  to  recover  tiie  fointing 
^Maak  woe  soaa  sneoessful ;  and  he  had  only  time  to  discover  tJiat  the 
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child  in  his  arms  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  with  deficate 
features,  a  pleasing  expression,  and  bright  black  eyes.  He  moreover 
discovered  that  these  eyes  were  regarding  him  curiously  all  the  while ; 
but  when  observed,  his  fair  burden  immediately  struggled  to  tree  herself; 
which  he  suffered  her  to  do,  when  she  proceeded  to  her  mother's  side, 
and  clung  to  her  garments  with  an  appearance  of  alarm — whether  real 
or  affected,  Selbome  could  not  determine.  This  face,  which  some  people 
would  not  have  called  pretty,  and  which  Selbome  had  seen  but  im- 
perfectly and  for  a  very  short  while,  haunted  him  for  some  time  after- 
wards; and  as  she  was  borne  away  by  the  solicitude  of  a  crowd  of 
matrons,  he  felt  that  all  interest  in  this  scene  for  him  had  departed,  and 
left  the  place ;  but  shortly  after  was  detained  by  a  catastrophe  which  un- 
hinged his  nerves  rather  more  than  the  preceding  one,  and  which  by  no 
means  could  be  said  to  terminate  so  happily. 

He  had  gained  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  was  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  the  hotel,  as  indicated  by  the  still  bright  flames  of  the  fire, 
when  a  person  walked  hurriedly  past  him  with  a  swaggering  gait,  and 
fell  down  at  a  short  distance  across  his  path.  Taking  him  for  some  mid- 
night reveller,  he  would  have  passed  on ;  but  observing  that  the  man  lay 
like  a  log  where  he  had  fallen,  without  stirring,  Selbome  went  to  the  spo^ 
and,  partially  raising  him,  tried  to  set  him  on  hb  feet — an  effort  which 
this  person  appeared  to  decline,  by  shaking  his  head,  placing  at  the  same 
time  his  hand  upon  his  side.  Selbome  hastily  opened  his  dothes,  and 
found  a  wide  cut,  from  which  blood  was  flowing  fteely.  He  bound  it  up 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  then,  looking  round  for  some  neighbouring 
house  where  he  might  place  the  wounded  man,  perceived  a  one*storied 
cottage  with  the  door  partially  open,  and  a  light  burning  inside. 

Thinking  at  a  venture  that  this  would  be  a  good  place  for  bestowing 
his  charge,  he  raised  him,  and  with  some  difficulty  placed  him  on  the  step 
of  the  door,  while  he  entered  at  once  to  announce  nis  errand.  Much  to 
his  surprise,  there  was  no  one  within.  A  table,  some  chairs,  two  camp  bed- 
steads, and  a  smouldering  fire  on  the  hearth,  were  all  the  room  appeared  to 
contain.  Without  hesitation,  therefore,  he  brought  in  the  wounded  man, 
and  guided  him  to  one  of  the  bedsteads,  whereon  he  placed  him  as  gently 
as  he  possibly  could.  Notwithstanding  he  did  so  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  nurse,  the  motion  extracted  one  or  two  g^ans  from  the  sufferer. 

Selbome  was  glad  to  hear  any  sounds  which  indicated  his  companion 
to  possess  any  vitality,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wound. 
The  sufferer  replied  at  intervals,  and  as  if  the  labour  of  speaking  gave 
him  pain,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  stabbed  while  passing  the  crowd 
at  the  fire;  and  having  given  this  information,  whether  from  exhaustion 
or  indisposition  to  be  communicative,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  received  all 
Godfrey's  questions  in  resolute  silence. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  Godfrey  to  himself ;  "  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  I  am  going  to  remain  here  all  night,  although  it  would  not  be 
right  to  leave  this  man  here  in  his  present  state.  Stay,*'  said  he,  half 
aloud,  *'  I  will  go  to  the  nearest  house  and  inform  the  people,  and  periiaps 
may  be  able  to  procure  help.*' 

"  Don't  leave  me,*'  said  the  sick  man,  who  would  appear  to  hare  over- 
heard his  soliloquy ;  *'  I  shall  be  well  soon,  I  shall  then  go  with  you ;— sit 
down  again,  or,  pray." 

^  Godfiey  was  not  a  person  to  resist  an  appeal  of  this  kind,  and  he  seated 
himself  agun,  saying  at  the  same  time, — *<  If  my  remaining  here  could 
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be  of  service  to  joa,  I  would  stay  with  pleasure ;  but  I  expect  to  find 
some  conveyance  to  remove  you  to  a  more  comfortable  place/' 

**  Yes,  sir ;  very  true,  sir.  I  will  go  witb  you  presently,**  returned  the 
other,  grasping  Godfrey *s  arm.  He  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  soon, 
to  all  appearance,  fiist  asleep. 

Godfrey  disengaged  himself  from  his  grasp,  and,  after  stirring  the  fire 
into  a  blaze,  reseated  himself  with  some  impatience. 

The  flame  burnt  itself  out,  and  his  companion  still  slept.  The  shadows 
of  the  room  again  resolved  themselves  into  an  impenetrable  darkness, 
and  no  sound  but  the  crackling  of  the  charred  embers  on  the  hearth 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  All  sounds  outside  were  hushed.  There 
was  not  even  a  hum,  as  if  the  distant  dty  were  subsiding  into  repose. 
The  silence  to  Godfrey  was  insupportable.  It  was  intense,  and,  like  the 
Egyptian  darkness,  might  be  felt.  He  grew  uncomfortable  ;  and,  his 
fiincy  beings  excited,  listened  so  carefully,  that  his  ears  rang  with  dis- 
agreeable and  painful  sounds,  and  more  than  once  he  felt  almost  assured 
that  the  room  contained  others  than  themselves. 

His  nervous  system  strung  to  a  high  and  painfrd  pitch,  he  was  unable 
to  bear  the  suspense  longer,  and,  shaking  his  companion,  said  testily — 

*^  Come,  sir,  if  you  do  not  wake  up  soon  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you." 

The  person  so  addressed  started  up  into  a  sitting  posture,  and,  evidently 
in  alarm,  shouted  out — 

"Who  are  you? — Keep  off — mind!— Oh!  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
perceiving  his  error,  ''  I  was  only  half  awake." 

Godfrey  repeated  his  remark. 

**  Oh  yes,**  replied  the  stranger ;  "  do  very  well  now,  I  reckon.  Those 
cursed  fellows  have  left  a  little  more  life  than  they  thought  to.  I  shall 
do  very  well,  sir." 

*'  Snould  you  know  them  again  ?"  inquired  Godfrey. 

"  In  a  thousand,  by  Gr — ,**  said  his  companion.  '<  But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

*'  I  thought  we  might  possibly  get  them  arrested  in  the  morning," 
said  Godfrey ;  ''  that  is,  if  they  are  not  off  by  this  time." 

<<  Off  T'  exclaimed  the  stranger.     ^<  They  won't  think  of  making  off.** 

"No?**  said  Godfrey. 

'*  Not  thev.  I'll  swear  they  think  they  have  kiUed  me ;  and  yet  any 
one  may  find  them  at  their  usual  place  to-morrow  morning,  and  no  one 
dare  arrest  them.** 

"  Bless  me  I'*  said  Godfrey  ;  *'  this  is  curious  law." 

"  Law,  sir?  it  ain't  law,  it's  liberty." 

"  liherty  and  law  can  flourish  together  in  some  countries,**  said  God- 
frey, drily. 

"  Well,**  said  the  stranger,  rather  sullenly,  "  the  law  *11  do,  any  how. 
I  reckon  I  shall  be  even  with  those  fellows  before  very  long." 

**  Then  you  know  who  they  were?"  said  Godfrey. 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  he ;   "  they  were— ** 

''  Tes,  who  were  they  ?"  said  Godfrey,  impatiently,  seeing  the  other 
paused  here. 

"  They  were  three—'* 

At  this  moment  there  was  noise  of  footsteps  outside;  the  door  creaked, 
and  some  persons  entered.  The  sick  man  glanced  toward  them  for  a 
moment,  then  jumped  up  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

Selbome  turned  quickly  round,  and  recognised  the  three  men  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  levee. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

Although  the  period  that  lapses  betweea  the  shattiiig  o£  the  groat 
Lwnkian  establishment  and  the  graeial  opening  of  the  theatres  is  some- 
what of  the  dullest,  these  are  neTortheksa  two  or  threa  paints  which  now 
pNflentthemselv«B  to  those  who  watch  the  progress  o£  the  duma  in  our  me- 
tropolie*  The  age  of  die ''  larger  houaea"  is,  we  helieve,  past,  and  to  make 
obsanrations  on  the  leaL  state  of  theatricals  we  must  diiect  our  glances 
to  nooks  and  comezs  at  which  we  should  never  have  dreamed  of  lookiar 
ten.  years  a^.  The  Haymarket  and  the  hycewny  which  may  be  called 
the  princupaf  Engli^  theatfres  at  the  present  day,  aea  not  yet  open;  and 
the  Adelphi,  whieh  ia  the  most  prosperous  theatie  of  any  day^  has  not  yet 
put  forth  its  noveltiea;  but  we  have  the  New  Strand  Theatre^  which  hse 
kept  open  during  the  whole  of  the^  summer,  Maryldboae,  and  Sadler's 
Wells.  These  three  establbhments  seem  destined  to  play  an  important 
pttt »  modem  dnunatie  hiatory. 

The  company  at  the  New  Strand  Theatre  ia  formed  of  the  principals 
of  the  old  CHyn^c,  which  waa  burned  down  at  the  begmniag  of  the 
present  year,  with  the  important  addition  of  Mr.  William  Farren,  who  is 
not  only  the  chief  actor,  but  the  lessee  of  the  houae.  A  nu»e  compact 
company  for  the  perfnumance  of  domestic  drama  and  light  farce  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Mrs.  Stirling  is  one  of  the  moat  versatile  and 
accomplished  actresses  of  her  time.  She  has  worked  her  way  through  a 
long  discipline  of  in£erior  characters,  and,  within  the  laat  few  yean,  has 
oome  forward  as  an  admirable  repBesentafclve  of  comic  vivacity,  or  of  the 
agonies  of  domestic  drama.  She  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a  per- 
fectly ''  safe"  artiste.  She  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  her  profesaion,  and 
you  never  find  her  tripping  or  hobbUng  with  her  worda ;  but  ahe  takes 
up  every  part  calmly  and  eoUectedly  ;  and  ahe  haa  mirth  and  grief,  to  be 
employed  whenever  they  are  required.  Mr.  Ld^h  Murray  odginaliy 
came  before  the  London  public  as  an  actor  of  *' juvemle  tnagedy."  He  is 
always  careful  and  studious,  and  is  blessed  with  a  remarkably  handsome 
person  and  a  most  gaitlemanlike  deportment..  Aa  a  hero  of  domestic 
onma,  and  also  aa  an  actor  in  fikroe^  where  good  looka  ave  seijpired,  and 
something  of  earnestness  is  mingled  with  the  pleasantry,  he  is  probably 
not  to  be  rivalled  by  any  youne  performer  in  London.  Mr.  Compton  is 
now  one  of  the  first  low  come£«i8  o£  his  time ;,  and  though  he  ia  some- 
vrhat  of  a  dry  humourist^  he  is  beginning  to  infiiae  more  and  more 
unction  into  his  dryness.  As  for  Mr.  Farren  himself,  years  of  diaplayed 
talent  testify  to  his  worih ;  and  ho  ia  etill  unapnroairhahle  in  his  hne. 
Such  a  set  of  artistes  wcwking  well  togethes  (aa  they  do)  can  hardly  foil 
to  form  the  nudeua  of  a  permanent  oonupany,  when  a  gentleman  of 
solidity  like  Mr.  Farren's  places  himself  at  tne  head  ef  their  undertaking. 

At  Maiykbone  Theatre  there  ia  a  certain  spirit  of  elwrance  whidi 
disting^hes  it  from  all  theatres,  except  the  Lyceum.  Tne  managei^ 
Mr.  Watts,  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most  princely  libeiaJily,  and,,  whether 
Vm  audiences  be  numerous  or  scanty,  they  always  fold  the  dramas  dressed 
and  painted  to  perfection.  Tlie  **  star"  of  Uiis  establishment  ia  Mrs  Mowatt, 
the  American  actress— one  c^  the  most  beautifiil  women  ever  seen  on 
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any  stage.  It  is  eren  a  fashion  to  &;o  and  ^Mook  at  her ;"  and  the 
bouquets  which  are  flung  at  her  on  the  occasion  of  benefits  and  first 
appearances  evince  a  remarkable  devoUon  on  the  part  of  her  admirers. 
"Wnen  first  she  came  out  at  the  Prinoess's^  there  was  about  her  much  of 
the  embarrassment  of  an  amateur,  and  a  sort  of  sing-song  in  her  delivery 
bad  a  monotonous,  though  not  an  unpleasing  ettect.  The  manner  in 
wbidi  she  has  conquered  tnese  early  deficiencies — and,  be  it  remembered, 
sbe  was  not  trained  for  the  stage — is  a  great  proof  of  her  intelHgence.  Hw 
vivacity  is  free  and  spontaneous — her  reading  is  always  well  considered ; 
and  though  we  do  not  willingly  see  her  delicate  nature  torn  by  the  more 
violent  tragic  emotions,  there  is  none  we  would  rather  behold  in  graceful 
comedy,  and  the  more  tender  exhibitions  of  griefs  Her  appearance  is  at 
once  a  fascinatioa— a  certain  indefinable  cbarm  of  manner  giving 
B0w  Inatie  to>  the  btavtv  of  the  countenanoc^  In  privmte  condes,  com* 
prismg  many  names  iUnstrious  in  literature  and  art,  JSfes.  Mowatt  is 
a  well-known  luminary,  distinguished  by  her  proficiiency  in  some  two  or 
three  foreign  languages,  and  the  sprightlinesa  and  q^t  of  her  convw 
SitiQo.  Mr.  Davenport  an  Ameficaa  actor,  who  pvforraa  with  her,  is 
ezerilent  in  juvenile  tragedy,  high  comedjr,  and  melodrama.  When  he 
has  completely  subdued  his  Transatlantic  accent,  he  may,  if  he  likes, 
take  a  ficst-rate  posiUon  in  what  may  be  called  the  '^  Wallaek"  line  of 
hinDas8»  "Boa  personal appeaoranoe  is  ezeell«it;  he  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man in  manner,  and  his  acting  always  displays  spirit,  intelligence,  care*- 
fbl  study,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hu  profession.  Miss  Fanny 
Vining,  the  third  star  of  the  company,  is  a  weu-traiaed  actress,  with  a& 
the  busincsa  qualities  of  the  Yinings,  and  a  certaia  innate  amiability  and 
graceful  pensiveness  which  are  her  own.  She  also  is  a  beauty,  but  of  the 
oark  oroer,  and  therefore  an  agreeable  coatrast  to  the  Hfy-EEiiniess  of 
MrSb  Mowatt.  After  Chmtmaa  this  company,  with  Mr.  >¥»&  at  their 
head,  will  appear  at  the  Olympic^  wfaick  will  then  have  been  rebuilt, 
with  an  eatranoe  in  Newcastle  StreeL  Those  who  reooUect  the  wretched 
Wyeh  Street  entrance  will  perfectly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  addition* 

SadWa  Wells  is  so  con^etely  established,  that  it  needs  less  remark 
than  the  othet  two  new  theafctical  foeL  We  would  only  notioe  the  ap- 
peaianoe  of  a  Miss  Fitipatrick,  a  cfaamsing,  vivacious  girl,  who  haaaade 
her  dtbiU  this  season  as  an  actress  of  dashing  oooaac^  and  enters  the 
arena  withcNit  a  particle  of  fear,  and  with  an  ample-  stodc  of  fire  and 
9pmL 

Gentle  leadev,  if  your  time  is  not  too  waaaA  ooenpied,  just  pay  a  visit 
to  the  three  theatres  we  have  named^  anil  teat  max  remadks  with  yow 
own  eyes  aodeai& 
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MATERNAL   LOVE .• 

Although  little  removed  from  that  mediocrity  which  is  seldom  de- 
terred from  attempting  to  rival  excellence,  this  second  attempt  of  Mrs. 
Loudon's  in  the  most  popular  and  profitable  field  of  literary  exertion  is 
fiff  from  discreditable,  fler  sketches  of  society  are  evidently  pictured 
from  life;  take  the  following  portraiture  of  a  maiden  aunt  as  an 
example : — 

<'  Do  voa  choose  luncheon  ?**  said  Mrs.  Sarah  Moreland  to  her  niece,  in  a  gruff 
tone,  a  few  moments  after  her  arrival  at  Moreland  Lodge. 

^  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Louisa,  in  the  sweetest  of  accents. 

Mrs.  Moreland  put  her  hands  to  her  ears,  declaring  that  her  niece's  voice  had 
gone  through  her  head,  adding, 

^  Speaking  distinctly  is  what  is  necessary,  not  speaking  loud.    I  am  not  deafl" 

Now  the  good  lady  was  very  deaf ;  and  as  she  thought  fit  to  resent  it  thus,  when- 
ever people  spoke  loud  enough  to  make  her  hear;  conversation  with  her  was  im- 
Sssible,  It  was  altogether  no  very  cheering  prospect  for  Louisa ;  for  Mrs.  Sarah 
oreland,  though  a  wdl-meaning,  upright,  alms-giving  woman,  had  a  harsh 
temper  and  forbidding  manners.  She  had  been  brought  up  with  the  greatest 
strictness;  would  not  have  shrunk  from  martyrdom  in  support  of  her  principles; 
was  honest  in  her  money  dealings,  spoke  the  truth,  gave  alms  to  the  poor,  had 
good  intentions  in  the  main  towards  her  friends — and  kept  her  own  and  the 
house-linen  in  good  repair. 

She  was  also  capable,  on  great  occasions,  of  noble  sacrifices,  to  render  an 
essential  service  to  a  friend;  but  she  had  no  notion  that  it  was  unjust,  and  there- 
fore dishonest,  to  rob  people  daily  by  ungracious  manners  of  small  portions  of 
their  innocent  eigoyment — ^their  cheerfulness— in  short,  of  the  sunshine  of  their 
existence! 

There  are,  in  the  present  novel,  two  young  and  pretty  orphan  heiresses 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  onset — Mary  Cavendish,  who  is  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lord  Wolderland,  whose  son,  Adolphus,  is  there  quite 
a  propoSf  and  Louisa  Moreland,  who  is  consigned  to  the  tender  solicitude 
of  the  deaf  and  grumbling  aunt,  and  is  romantically  saved  by  a  lover 
fr^m  a  precipitate  £dl  down  the  far-off  rocks  of  Arran.  Bright  are 
those  early  days  when  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  side  by  side,  all  around 
tinged  with  the  colour  of  love,  all  before  them  lighted  up  in  the  same 
halo!  Yet  how  transient  that  brightness!  Hotr  soon  do  Uttle  clouds  ap- 
pear in  the  horizon,  first  indications  that  a  diminution  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine is  poflsible !  In  Louisa's  case,  a  husband's  childish  dread  of  being 
ruled  by  nis  wife  caused  the  first  clouds  to  gather,  the  first  tears  to  be 
shed.  With  Mary  Cavendish,  the  arrival  of  a  first-born  only  sealed  the 
unbroken  affections  of  her  husband,  Adolphus ;  with  Louisa  Wentwoith 
a  first  child  was  a  real  consolation,  and  the  calling  forth  of  maternal  love 
was  a  spring  in  the  desert,  a  well  of  life  in  the  wilderness  of  her  blighted 
existence.  The  history  of  these  two  first-bom,  and  afterwards  united  in 
love,  forms  the  great  feature  of  the  work.  The  old  Lord  Wentworth's 
irascible  and  vicHent  temper,  and  his  extreme  dissatisfaction  that  a  grand- 
daughter had  taken  the  place  which  should  have  been  occupied  by  a  grand- 
son, and  Mr.  Wentworth's  gambling  and  other  bad  propensities,  throwing 
his  son,  Adrian,  early  into  a  life  of  self-reliance  and  dependence,  contrast 
w^ell  with  the  future  '*  prime  minister's*'  (novelists  never  know  where  to 
stop  when  once  on  the  ascent  of  the  ladder  of  preferment  with  their 

♦  Maternal  Love.    A  Novel    By  Margratia  Loudon,  Author  of  '*  First  Love,** 
«<  The  Light  of  Mental  Science,"  &c.    3  vols.    T.  C.  Newby. 
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than  for  telf-goTemmeiit — ^better  prepaied  to  throw  oft  a  hated  yoke  than  BuppUnt 
the  same  by  an  orderly  and  efficient  oonstitiition.  It  is  extraordinary,  we  might 
almost  sa}'  irritating,  to  find  that  events  of  so  mnch  human  importance,  and  of 
such  magnitude  of  interest,  should  require,  in  order  to  obtain  the  attention  of 
certain  classes  of  the  community,  to  be  portrayed  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  or 
adorned  with  the  colouring  of  the  romancer.  So  needless  has  such  a  resource 
been  to  us,  rising  but  lately  finom  the  perusal  of  Mariotti's  great  work,  "  The  Fast 
and  Present  State  of  Italy,"  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  the  object  proposed 
to  himself  by  ibe  author  of  "  Ernesto  di  Ripalta.**  Of  enthusiasm  there  is 
evidently  no  lack,  and  zeal  and  energy  fire  his  every  word.  If  such  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  directed  in  such  an  apparently  inconsistent  channel,  can  really  win 
orer  converts  to  the  cause  of  Italy,  emancipated  from  an  hierarchical  thraldom,  or 
can  soothe  the  misfortunes  so  wantonly  diuwn  upon  themselves  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  greater  number,  we  can  only  say  we  wish  the  work  success. 


THE  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE ;  OB,  MENA6ERE.* 
Wb  hare  thought  it  best  to  let  M.  Soyer^s  title-page  speak  to  the  contents  of 
his  new  culinary  Tolnme.  That  the  success  of  the  ponderous  **  Gastronomic 
Regenerator^  should  hare  suggested  the  idea  of  a  more  portable  and  practical 
little  Tolume— one  adapted  for  all  classes  of  persons — will  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
pri8&  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  books  which  only  require  to  be  announced  to 
ensure  popularity.  Bf.  Soyer  does  nothing  like  anybody  else  :  the  most  simple 
dishes  will  be  found,  by  adopting  his  more  refined  system,  to  assume  a  new  aspect^ 
MDd  to  haye  receiyed  a  new  flavour.  Such  a  system  is  at  least  worth  study  —sup- 
posing that  it  is  not  uniyersally  accepted  in  preference  to  old  standing  customs. 
We  belieye  that  cooks  are  not  the  most  easy  persons  to  convince,  as  they  are  also 
among  the  last  to  throw  oflf  old  standing  prejudices.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  M. 
Soyer*s  amusing  style  may  induce  many  to  read,  and  the  promise  of  pleasant 
reaolts  induce  as  many  to  put  his  precepts  into  practioe. 


STRATAGEMS.! 
The  moral  of  this  story  for  children — ^the  beauty  and  holiness  of  truth,  and 
the  heinous  sin  of  lying — ^is  made  attractive  from  first  to  last.  The  **  Stratagems" 
to  which  fiilsehoods  inyariably  lead  are  at  once  amusingly  and  instructively  por- 
trayed. Helen  (a  young  girl  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury)  receiyes  from  an  aunt, 
who  has  just  returned  from  India,  a  drawer  fuU  of  presents,  among  which  she 
finds  a  new  soyereign,  which  she  is  tempted  to  appropriate.  This  is  the  first 
''Stratagem;"  the  next  is  to  conceal  it  from  her  fkmily.  The  coin,  which  had 
been  treasured  as  a  keepsake,  is  missed,  and  a  seryant-girl  is  suspected  of  the 
theft,  and  discharged.  Meanwhile  Helen  repents,  confesses  her  sin,  and  justice  is 
done  to  the  poor  girl.  There  is  another  stratagem  in  the  story  of  an  Indian 
attendant,  who,  by  feigning  ignorance  of  English,  gets  possession  of  certain  deeds 
and  letters,  and  well  nigh  ruins  her  mistress:  her  story  is  a  string  of  yice,  and 
she  is  eyentually  drowned  by  accident.  The  incidents,  it  will  be  seen,  are,  for 
young  readers,  of  a  stirring  description,  and  the  interest  is  kept  up,  and  the  pur- 
port well  sustained,  without  sacrifice  of  probabiliQr  or  dogmatic  teaching. 


TINTS  FROM  AN  AMATEUR'S  PALETTE.t 
Mb.  Jackson  has  dedicated  his  little  work  to  Charles  Dickens,  in  acknowledg- 
ment, he  says,  *'  of  the  unalloyed  delights  drawn  from  that  wellspring  of  truthfil 
fimcy."  We  truly  wish  we  could  haye  hailed  Mr.  Jackson  as  one  who  had  drunk 
from  the  same  Castalian  fount,  or  whose  "  tints"  were  borrowed  fh)m  the  same 
truthful  and  natural  source  of  inspiration.  There  is  no  want  of  reflectiye  &culty 
or  of  taste  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  there  is,  alas !  dulness 
insuffisrable. 

The  Modem  Housewife  ;  or,  Menag^re.  Comprising  nearly  One  Thousand 
for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  every  Meal  of  the  Day, 
with  those  of  the  Nursery  and  Sick  Room,  and  Minute  Directions  for  Family 
Management  in  all  its  Branches.  Rlustrated  with  Engrayings.  By  Alexis  Soyer. 
Simpldn,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

t  Stratagems:  a  Story  for  Young  People.    By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  (late 
Camilla  Toulmin).    With  Four  Illustrations.    Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

X  Tints  from  an  Amateur's  Palette;  or,  A  few  stray  Hues  of  Thought.     By 
Alfred  Jackson.    Effingham  Wilson. 
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heroes  and  hercnnes)  Mioate  and  pnieeworthy  deTotion  lo  hu  oonjogal 
and  paternal  duties.  The  lesson  inculcated  is  a  good  one,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  married  life  are  the  more 
pleasingly  exemplified,  as  Mrs.  Loudon  has^  with  the  exceptbn  of  the 
case  of  Adrian  and  Catherine^  dwelt  longest  upon  that  epoch  in  domestic 
life,  the  very  onset  of  which  is  the  point  of  conclusion  to  most  novels 
and  romances^ 

THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW.* 
How  seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  happiness  and  peace  within  ooncepond 
to  the  outward  aspect  of  comfbrt  or  of  luxuijl  A  prettier  little  coUeotioQ  of 
agreeable  objects  than  met  the  eye  on  approaddng  the  dwelliog  of  Captain  Stor* 
mont  could  scarcely  be  seen  anywhere;  and  yet  Bezl^  cottage  was  not  the  para- 
dise it  looked.  True  that  Captain  Stormont  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  his 
wife  was  beautiful  and  afibctionate,  that  they  were  blessed  with  a  promising  young 
fiunily,  and  that  their  circle  and  means  were  at  once  improved  by  the  presence  of 
a  paragon  of  good  sense  and  comeliness— Katherine  Smith— the  heroine  of  the 
story.  But  what  of  all  these  advantages  if  pover^  dwelt  at  the  door?  The  Stor- 
montB  had  only  3502.  a-year,  and  Katherine  an  annuity  ttom  9C00L  In  tine  fluids; 
and  that,  according  to  the  fiishionable  novelist,  is  positive  want^  True,  that 
Katherine  had  woa  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring  squire  with  fiOOOJl  A*year,  but  Mr. 
Warburton  had  been  all  his  life  in  love,  yet  fencing  the  marriage  state  as  a  veiry 
dangerous  consummation,  and  a  moment's  hesita&m  broke  the  bonds  between 
this  most  susceptible  of  bachelors  and  the  most  sentimental  of  maidens. 

An  alternative  presented  Itsdf  to  the  broken  hearts  and  broken  fartunea  of  the 
tenants  of  Bezley  Cottage;  and  that  was  to  repair  to  the  New  Worid.  Katherine 
came  forth  on  itoB  occasion  in  the  light  of  a  true  heroine— all  affectionate  antici- 
pation, all  generosity  and  self-sacriilce.  Arrived  at  New  Yo^  Mrs.  TroUope  is 
still  farther  in  her  glory.  The  exacting,  inquisitorial  curiosity  of  the  Americans 
ii  hit  off  in  every  possible  shape.  Mrs.  Vandervelt  Scraggs  was  the  first  person 
to  impart  the  important  lesson,  that  a  lady  of  the  Union  **  what  wishes  for  inibr- 
mation  never  gives  up  the  point  till  she  has  got  it  ;**  and  Messrs.  Jerry  Johnston 
and  Co.  soon  attested  that  the  *'  gents"  were  not  ftr  behind  the  ladies  in  what 
the  Americans  hold  to  be  a  mere  demonstration  of  moral  ooorage.  After  under- 
going the  ordeal  of  being  set  down  as  runaway  debtors,  felons,  iuid  Irish  patriots, 
the  party  luckily  found  respite  in  a  settlement  in  the  backwoodSb  The  progress 
of  a  new  settlement  in  sum  a  place  opens  a  field  for  description  as  interesting 
as  it  is  instructive.  It  is  a  step-by«st^  progress,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  deepest  interest — ^in  every  tree  felled,  in  every  paling  put  up,  in  every 
new  lamb  or  sucking-pig  bomi  indeed,  in  every  smallest  additional  comfort  that 
Providence  sends  to  the  emigrant.  An  unexpected  and  somewhat  romantie 
colouring  is  imparted  to  this  capital  picture  of  Transatlantic  life,  by  lir.  War- 
burton,  who,  having  found  out  the  loss  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  own  way- 
wardness, ventures  once  more  to  woo  and  win  his  discarded  one  in  the  disguiaa 
of  a  red  Indian,  lliere  are  other  subaltern  personages,  who,  aUhough  plajiag 
less  prominent  parts,  lend  to  this  story  of  the  backwoods  the  variety  and  in- 
terest of  well-marked,  and  equally  well-portrayed,  differences  of  character.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  Mrs.  TroUope  to  write  a  novel  that  should  not  be 
replete  with  human  interest;  and  the  "  Old  World  and  the  New"  wiU  occupy  a 
worthy  place  amongst  its  numerous  predecessors. 


ERNESTO  DI  RIPALTA.t 
Bbtono  question,  amidst  all  the  wonderfU  revolutions  and  convulsioBS  of  these 
extraordinary  times,  there  have  been  none  so  pregnant  with  changes  ibr  the  ftitnra 
as  the  struggles  made  in  the  cause  of  freedom  by  classic  Italy  and  heroic  Hungary. 
That  these  nations  should  have  periUed,  if  not  have  sacrificed  for  the  time  being, 
all  chances  of  success,  by  throwmg  themselves  and  their  cause  into  the  hands  of 
unprincipled  foreigners---demagogues,  conspirators,  and  terrorists  of  the  worst 
description— has  only  shown  that  th^  were  more  ripe  tor  turbulence  and  anarchy 

♦  The  Old  World  and  the  New.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  TroUope.  3  vols.  Henry 
Colbum. 

t  Ernesto  di  lUnalta:  a  Tale  of  the  ItaUan  Revolution.  By  the  Author  of 
*'  Notes  of  a  Two  Tears'  Residenoe  in  Italy."    3  vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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POSTHUMOUS    MEMOIR    OF    MYSELF. 

BT  HOKACE  SMITH,  ESQ. 

Chapter  IX. 

QuiCKLT,  too  qidckly,  however,  did  my  thoughts,  jecorring  to  my 
mxgerable  phght,  begin  to  specula^  upoa  the  nature  of  the  horrors  in 
which  it  must  inevitably  terminate.  Should  I,  recovering  my  muscular 
powers  and  my  voice,  make  desperate  and  frantic  efforts  to  force  up  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  ;  and,  failing  in  that  struggle,  madly  scream  and  shout 
for  asBiBtance  ?  Faint  and  forlorn  must  be  such  a  hope,  for  the  church 
was  an  isolated  building,  and  there  were  neither  houses  nor  footpaths  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Even  if  I  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  coffin, 
I  should  still  be  a  prisoner  in  the  vault,  to  stumble  over  the  mouldering 
remains  of  my  forefathers,  finaUy  to  perish  slowly  and  wretchedly  of 
madness  and  starvation.  One  alternative  remained.  My  apparent  jeath 
might  gradually  be  changed  into  a  real  one ;  life  might  famt  away  from 
me,  and  I  mignt  slide  into  another  world  without  suffering,  and  almost 
without  consciousness — an  euthanasia  for  which  I  put  up  £resh  prayers 
to  the  Fountain  of  Mercy. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  my  reflections  by  the  striking  of  the  church 
dock,  whose  echoes  reverberated  through  the  empty  edince  with  a  pecu- 
liar solemnity  ;  and  I  occupied  myself  in  mentally  reckoning  the  minutes 
till  the  sound  was  repeated,  to  which  I  listened  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
dismay  and  consolation.  True,  it  warned  me  that  I  was  an  hour  nearer 
to  death,  but  it  proved  also  that  I  was  not  yet  completely  cut  off  from 
the  upper  world ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  restore  me  to  the  living  scenes  I  had 
quitted,  for  my  mind  floating  upwards  on  every  fresh  vibration,  dwelt 
among  all  the  objects  and  occupations  appropriate  to  that  peculiar  time. 
Who  can  wonder  that  I  should  find  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  delusion 
of  this  waking  dream  ? 

It  was  dispelled  by  a  very  different  sound,-'— by  the  chirping  and  twit- 
tering <^  birds,  some  of  tnem  singing  from  the  adjacent  yew-tree,  and 
others  hopping  about,  as  I  conjectured,  close  to  the  steps  of  my  vault. 
Sadness  tiiere  was  in  their  merriment,  for  it  made  my  own  miserable 
plight  more  bitter,  and  I  could  not  help  mentally  ejaculating, 

'*  Oh,  blessed  birds !  ye  have  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  for  your 
recreation  ;  ye  have  wings  to  convey  ye  over  tiie  whole  beautiM  expanse 
of  nature ;  ye  have  voices  to  give  expression  to  your  delight,  and  to 
convert  happiness  into  music ;  while  I — "  The  contrast  was  too  horrible, 
and  I  wrenched  my  thoughts  away  from  its  contemplation. 

Evening  had  arrived,  and  all  was  silence,  when  suddenly  the  church- 
organ  poined  forth  its  rich,  swellinfi^,  and  sonorous  volume  of  sound, 
followed  by  the  mdodious  voices  of  cmldren  singing  a  hymn,  and  blend- 
ing into  a  oacmony  ineffably  sweet  and  solemn.     For  a  moment  I  was 
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bewildered,  and  I  should  have  believed  myself  under  the  influence  of 
another  dream,  had  1  not  recollected  that  it  was  Friday  evening,  when  the 
clerk  and  organist  invariably  summoned  the  charity  children  to  ^ 
church,  that  they  might  rehearse  the  singing  for  the  coming  Sabbath. 
Oh !  how  I  yearned  to  join  in  their  devotions  !  Oh !  with  what  com* 
placency  of  soul  did  I  listen  to  them  I  Oh  !  how  my  heart  sank  within 
me  when  the  performance  was  over,  and  the  church-doors  were  again 
locked,  and  the  last  lingering  footstep  was  heard  to  quit  the  burial- 
ground! 

Still,  however,  did  those  sacred  symphonies  vibrate  in  my  ear,  en- 
chanting and  exciting  my  fancy,  until  it  conjured  up  an  ideal  presentment 
of  surpassing  grandeur  and  glory.  Methought  I  saw  the  last  sun  that 
earth  was  destined  to  behold  slowly  sinking  down  into  the  shuddering 
sea ;  and  a  ghastly  frown  spread  itself  over  the  face  of  nature  ;  and  a 
sable  curtain  was  lowered  upon  the  world ;  and  all  was  night,  and  deep 
darkness,  and  death : — when  lo !  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  veil  <x 
heaven  was  lifted  up;  the  aurora  of  a  new  and  transoendently  beautiful 
creation  was  revealed,  its  sun  shining  with  a  radiant  and  yet  undazzlbg 
splendour ;  and  the  air  was  scented  with  aromatic  pdours ;  and  £ur- 
haired  anc;els,  hovering  on  roseate  wings,  struck  their  golden  harps, 
attuning  their  dulcet  and  melodious  voices  to  a  choral  anthem,  as  they 
majestically  floated  around  a  central  throne,  upon  whose  ineflable  glories 
no  human  eye  could  bear  to  gaze.  How  long  my  faculties  were  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  vision  I  know  not,  but  some  hours  must 
thus  have  slipped  away,  for  when  it  was  dispelled  by  the  noise  of  a  storm 
rushing  across  the  churchyard,  the  clock  was  striking  twelve.  Heavily 
did  its  iron  clang  vibrate  through  the  building,  and  send  its  sullen  echoes 
far  and  near  upon  the  pinions  of  the  sweeping  tempest. 

Midnight !  Superstitious  as  it  may  be,  an  undefined  fear  and  awe 
ever  hang  about  it  like  a  shroud  ;  but  how  immeasurably  more  impressive 
must  have  been  the  influence  of  the  hour,  with  all  its  ghostiy  and  ghastly 
associations,  to  me,  inhumed  and  yet  alive  I  surrounded  by  the  moulderiDg 
remains  of  countiess  generations,  and  in  actual  contact  with  the  corpses 
or  the  skeletons  of  my  own  forefathers !  As  if  for  the  purpose  of  accu- 
mulating horrors  upon  horrors,  the  war  of  the  elements  became 
momentarily  more  loud  and  furious.  The  wind,  which  had  previously 
moaned  and  groaned,  now  burst  into  a  fierce  howl;  the  yew-tree 
creaked  and  rustied  as  its  boughs  were  lashed  by  the  gust ;  the  raia  was 
driven  in  rattling  plashes  against  the  door  of  the  vamt,  tlie  steps  that 
led  down  to  it  not  naving  yet  been  covered  over ;  and  a  splitting  peal  of 
thunder  that  mi^ht  almost  have  awakened  the  dead,  seemed  to  shake 
the  solid  earth  beneath  me.  In  this  terrific  outburst  the  stonn  had 
spent  its  fury,  for  a  luU  succeeded,  during  which  a  faint  sound  fell  upon 
mine  ear  that  almost  maddened  me  with  excitement. 

'^  Gracious  heaven  I"  I  exclaimed,  in  thought,  ''  do  my  senses  deceiye 
me  ?  can  that  be  the  tramp  of  feet  ?  It  is — it  is  !  They  come  nearer— > 
nearer — nearer— they  descend  the  steps — hist !  hark ! — the  key  rattles 
in  the  lock — it  turns — the  door  is  opened — the  door  is  opened — the  door 
is  opened ! ! 

Miraculous  is  the  lightning  speed  with  which,  in  a  crisis  like  this, 
thoughts  rush  through  the  mind.  In  less  than  a  second  mine  had  solved 
the  whole  mystery,  and  I  could  account  for  my  deliverance  from  th« 
grave  even  before  it  had  been  accomplished.    Dr.  linnel  had  returned 
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sooner  than  was  expected  ;  hiB  preTious  suspicionB  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  indecent  haste  of  my  burial;  he  had  instantly  despatched  people  to 
disinter  me;  his  skill  would  quickly  disooyer  that  I  was  only  in  a  trance  ;- 
he  would  restore  me  to  life ;  I  should  be  enabled  to  rewsu^  my  dutiful 
and  affectionate  daughter,  to  punish  my  unnatural  son,  to  enjoy,  perhaps, 
sereral  years  of  an  existence  made  happy  by  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
freefrom  reproach  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  not  unbeneficial  to  my 
fellow-creatures.  Nerer,  no,  never,  were  I  to  live  for  a  hundred  years, 
shall  I  forget  the  flash  of  ecstacy  that  electrified  my  bosom  at  this 
moment !  Hope,  me  thought,  leaped  upon  my  throbbing  heart,  and  clapped 
her  hands,  and  shouted  aloud  in  a  transport  of  joy — ''  Saved  !  saved ! 
saved!" 

Chaptek  X. 

TfiE  parties  who  entered  the  vault,  as  I  quickly  discovered  by  their 
voices,  were  the  sexton,  and  Hodges,  the  foreman,  who  had  superintended 
all  the  arrangements  of  my  coffin. 

*<  What  a  precious  wild  night,  Master  Griffith !"  said  the  latter,  <'  but 
not  more  wild  and  out  of  the  way  than  the  whole  of  this  here  day  s  work. 
Only  to  think  of  Mr.  George,  when  his  father's  hardly  cold,  as  a  man 
may  say,  instead  of  riding  home  decent,  after  the  funeral,  giving  a  regular 
Uow-out  to  all  our  fellows  at  the  '  Jolly  Cricketers,'  making  some  on  'em 
as  drunk  as  fiddlers,  and  then  setting  them  to  play  at  leapfrog  ;  and  he 
and  Sir  Freeman  Dashwood  laughing  fit  to  split  when  they  tumbled  over 
one  another." 

*'  Well,  I  call  that  downright  scandalous,  and  disgraceful  to  all  parties, 
'specially  as  he  never  axed  me,"  replied  the  sexton. 

The  Dunung  indignation  with  which  I  listened  to  this  wicked  and 
wanton  insult  upon  my  memory,  this  outrage  upon  all  decency,  was  in 
some  degree  allayed  by  the  recollection  that  my  quick  deliverance  and 
anticipated  revival  woiud  enable  me  to  show  my  sense  of  such  unnatural 
conduct. 

"  We  sha'n't  have  much  trouble  with  the  coffin,'*  resumed  Hodges ; 
^  the  lid  batnt  half  fastened,  and  I  ha'n't  screwed  it  down  close,  you  see, 
not  by  a  g^ood  eighth  of  an  inch." 

This  explained  the  distinctness  with  which  I  had  heard  everything  that 
passed  around  me,  while  the  air  admitted  through  the  crevice  may  have 
assisted  to  preserve  my  life,  for  I  presume  some  sort  of  imperceptible  re- 
spiration must  have  been  going  on. 

*'  You  see,  Griffith,"  continued  the  foreman,  "  if  you  have  but  the  least 
opening  in  the  world,  it  do  help  to  keep  the  stiff'-un  so  uncommon  fresh. 
Ah !  we  don't  often  get  such  a  prize  as  this;  only  three  or  four  days 
dead;  sweet  as  a  vilet;  almost  as  good  as  if  he  were  alive.  I  can  tell  Tall 
Holloway  one  thing — he  shall  pay  me  double  for  this  here  corpse  afore 
ever  he  do  stick  a  knife  in  him. 

From  the  pinnacle  of  ineffable  transport  and  ecstacy  upon  which  my  soul 
had  perched,  in  the  conviction  of  my  reprieval  and  restoration  to  life,  these 
withering  words  hurled  me  instantly  down, — down  to  an  abyss  of  unutter- 
able loathing  and  horror  and  despair,  that  made  all  my  previous  sufferings 
appear  a  heaven.  Tall  Holloway  was  the  familiar  name  of  a  professor  in 
tne  neighbouring  town  who  gave  lectures  on  anatomy,  always  illustrated 
hy  the  dissection  of  human  suLjects;  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  intruders 
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in  the  vault,  instead  of  coming^  as  my  deliyerers,  and  the  agents  of  Dr. 
Idnnel,  as  I  had  so  fondly  conceited,  wefe  sacrilegious  ruffians,  whose 
purpose  was  to  steal  my  body  and  sell  it  to  the  surgeons  for  mutilation 
and  dismemberment  I 

Again  with  elastic  speed  did  my  thoughts  rush  forward  to  the  probable 
result  of  their  proceedings  ;  but  oh!  how  miserttbly  different  were  my 
{^resent  anticipations  from  those  in  which  I  had  so  recently  indulged!  Cm 
only  glimmering  of  hope  was  perceptible  in  the  hideous  prospect  before 
me.  It  was  just  possible  that  Mr.  Holloway,  an  experienced  surgeon,  dis- 
corering  my  entranced  state,  might  stay  his  uplifted  hand,  throw  away 
his  scalpel,  and  duoceed  in  effecting  my  resuscitation.  But  how  much 
more  probable  that  the  progress  of  his  operations  might  reanimate  me  for 
a  time,  only  to  writhe  and  die  under  the  agony  of  my  wounds ;  or  per- 
haps to  be  patched  up  after  I  had  been  half-butchered,  that  I  might 
stagger  under  the  load  of  life  as  a  maimed  and  disfigured  cripple,  a  misery 
to  myself  and  a  revolting  object  to  my  friends ! 

While  tortured  by  these  harrowing  ideas,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was 
removed,  and  Hodges,  turning  his  dulc  lantern  full  upon  my  face,  said 
to  his  companion—"  What  dy'e  think  of  that,  Griffiths?  There's  a 
beauty  of  a  stiff-un !  don't  know  as  ever  I  see  a  finer.  Just  take  hold 
of  his  legs,  will  ye,  and  help  to  lift  him  out." 

By  their  joint  exertions  I  was  raised  from  the  coffin,  and  deposited  upon 
a  piece  of  old  carpet  spread  beside  it — a  position  that  enabled  me  to  con* 
template  the  scene  before  me.  The  sexton's  brent  and  snowy  head  glistened, 
and  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled  in  the  light,  as  he  counted,  in  the  palm  of  his 
shrivelled  hand,  the  ten  shillings  with  which  he  had  doubtless  been  bribed 
for  giving  admission  to  the  vault.  His  accomplice,  in  spite  of  his  revolting 
occupation,  exhibited  a  not  unpleasing  physiognomy,  and  screwed  down 
the  lid  with  a  complacent  smile,  as  if  he  were  well  pleased  with  his  night's 
work.  The  piled  coffins  at  the  back  of  the  vault  were  mostly  thrown 
into  deep  shade,  though  here  and  there  an  unrusted  nail  or  inscription- 
plate  caught  the  flickering  ray ;  or  some  ghastly  bone,  escaped  from  its 
mouldering  receptacle,  gathered  a  sickly  gleam  around  it.  The  whole 
picture  was  framed  in  the  black  arch  of  the  vault. 

When  the  lid  of  the  coffin  had  been  replaced,  the  men  rolled  the 
carpet  around  me,  raised  me  on  their  shoulders,  carried  me  out,  and  laid 
me  on  a  flat  barrow  or  truck.  I  heard  the  door  cautiously  locked,  and  at 
the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  to  be  trundling  along  the  churchyard 
path;  the  wheel  being  almost  inaudible,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the 
ground,  for  it  was  still  raining  heavily. 

Chapter  XI. 

On  emerging  from  the  burial-ground  into  the  high-road,  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  turned  back  a  portion  of  the  carpeting,  allowing  the  rsin 
to  beat  against  my  head  and  face,  and  enabling  me  agfain  to  use  my  eyes, 
so  far  as  the  darkness  would  allow.  If  I  bad  been  peculiarly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  sunlighted  world  as  displayed  to 
me  through  the  window  when  they  were  first  placing  me  in  the  coffin, 
I  was  still  more  deeply  affected  by  the  midnight  glories  that  irradiated 
the  sky,  where  the  black  and  dnving  clouds  partially  revealed  them. 
'Hiey  direwmy  thoughts  upwards  to  the  mysterious  and  omnipotent  Uaseei^ 
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the  Creator  and  Uphcdder  of  the  nmTene,  amid  whose  ooinkdeas  worlds 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit  mieht  be  deemed  no  moxe  than  a  particle  of 
stairy  dust;  but  in  the  belief  uiat  not  even  the  humfakat  dweller  upon, 
this  insignificant  speck  wonld  address  himsdf  to  Heaven  in  vain,  and 
that  the  Creator  of  all  would  listen  to  the  prayers  of  all,  I  silently  im- 
pkmd  foTgivenesa  for  my  past  one,  and  suppHcated  a  deliyenmoe  froa& 
the  terrible  £ftte  that  menaosd  me.  Supported  by  this  act  of  devotion^ 
I  awaited  my  doom  with  less  agony  of  soul  than  I  had  prerionsly  en- 
dived* 

The  road  being  that  which  led  to  my  own  houses  I  was  familiar  with 
all  tlie  objects  of  which  I  could  obtain  a  glimpse  as  I  passed  along.  My 
heart  yearned  strangely  towards  them ;  and  as  I  gaaed,  fully  beliering  it 
to  he  for  the  last  time,  upon  a  wdl-known  tree,  or  even  a  field-gate,  I 
felt  as  if  1  were  being  torn  away  from  an  old  friend.  Guess  how  im- 
measurably  this  tender  sorrow  must  have  been  increased  when  we 
reached  the  entrance  to  my  own  residence,  and  Hodges,  putting  down 
the  barrow,  said, 

'^  Hang  me  if  I  baint  a'most  tired.  The  ati£f-un  aint  no  great  weight, 
hot  these  sandy  roads  be  so  uncommon  heavy  a'ter  rain.  Why,  tlui  is 
the  old  cove's  roosting-place,  I  do  dedaie.  Ah !  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he*d  give  a  good  lot  of  his  mon^-bags  to  get  out  of  the  barrow,  ring 
the  bell,  walk  li^tairs,  and  turn  into  a  warm  bed^  instead  of  b^g 
stretched  out  on  a  cold  dissecting-table.'' 

In  every  fibre  did  my  heart  feel  the  contrast;  for  memory  conjured  up 
Uie  years  I  had  passed,  and  the  many  social  and  domestic  pleasures  I  had 
enjoyed  in  that  home  which  I  was  never  to  see  i^^n,  which  had  now,  by 
such  iniquitous  means,  become  the  property  of  my  parricidal  son.  At 
this  moment  my  grief  and  indignation  were  aggravated  by  a  sound  of 
hilarious. laughter  from  the  dining*room,  where  I  conjectured  that  the • 
miscreant  and  his  boon  companions  from  Newmarket  had  not  yet  con<* 
dnded  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  A  thousand  times  more  than  ever  did 
I  now  lang^h  for  a  restoration  to  life,  that  I  might  expose  and  punish 
his  atrocities,  and  dispossess  him  of  the  estates  he  had  so  villanously 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
we  did  not  encounter  a  single  wayfarer  on  our  further  progress  to  the 
house  of  Professor  HoUoway,  which  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
I  was  conveyed  to  the  garden-gate,  which  Hodges  unlocked;  and  again 
securing  it,  wheeled  me  to  the  back  of  the  dwelling,  opened  a  door,  and 
passed  with  the  truck  into  a  small  room,  appropriated  to  Hodges  for  his 
disinterred  bodies,  in  which  a  good  fire  was  burning. 

''This  looks  comfortable,"  he  said;  ^'  I  knew  I  should  want  a  good 
drying  a'ter  such  a  job  on  such  a  night.  I  feel  quite  shivery,  and  shaVt 
be  no  worse  for  a  rummer  of  hot  brandy  and  water.  Where  did  I  put 
the  bottle?" 

He  withdrew  into  an  inner  apartment,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  wet  clothes,  for  his  absence  was  of  some  duration. 

Either  ficom  the  effect  of  the  refreshing  night-air  on  my  being  taken 
otft  of  the  vault,  or  of  the  shower-bath  to  which  1  had  been  subjected, 
or  of  the  reaction  produced  by  my  present  exposure  to  a  flaming  fire,  I 
became  sensible,  at  this  precise  juncture,  of  a  change  in  my  corporeal 
qfstem.     It  began  with  a  gentle  thrilling  and  tfarobfaiag  at  my  bosom, 
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socoeeded  Inr  scarcely  perceptible  tremora  and  shudderingSj  and  a  sligiiift 
twitching  of  ihe  lixnbsy  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  painful  numbness  aiid 
cold  at  the  extremities.  My  fiOEen  blood,  thawed  by  the  gratefbd  wannth, 
straggled  to  resume  circulation,  though  its  first  efforts  were  sli^gish,  and 
limit^  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart.  Slowly,  however,  it  crawled 
onwards  to  the  members,  and,  after  a  wlule,  I  found  that  I  had  the  power 
to  move  my  limbs,  but  only  in  a  rery  small  degree.  Doubting  the  reality 
of  this  incipient  reanimation,  and  wishing  to  test  the  delightnil  liope  thai 
thrilled  through  my  nerves,  I  summoned  my  newly*awakened  powers  by 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  change  my  position ;  and  though  I  did  not 
quite  succeed  in  my  object,  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  truck 
iqK>n  which  I  was  stretched  creak  beneath  me.  Ineffably  dulcet  aod 
harmonious  to  mine  ear  was  that  untuneful  sound,  for  it  confirmed  the 
cessation  of  my  catalepsy,  and  announced,  as  with  an  angeFs  yoioe,  the 
glad  tidings  of  my  speedy  restoration  to  life,  and  light,  and  happiness. 

But  how  far  inferior  did  that  voice  seem  to  the  matchless  music  of  my 
own,  when,  after  several  vain  efforts,  my  tongue  was  partially  untied,  and 
I  succeeded  in  uttering  the  words— '^  Thank  God !  TnankGod!"  though 
dliey  were  breathed  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper.  Scarcely  had  it 
passed  my  lips  ere  the  foreman  re-entered,  walked  to  the  fire,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  raising  it  with  the  poker,  when  my  spasmodic  twitchings  shook 
the  carpeting  with  which  I  was  covered.  The  feUow  had  been  too  long 
conversant  with  midnight  violations  of  tiie  grave  to  have  any  apprehen- 
don  of  ghosts,  but  he  was  evidentiy  frightened,  for  he  started  back  with 
the  poker  in  his  hand,  ejaculating,  as  one  of  my  legs  again  moved — 

"  The  Lord  above !  The  Lord  above !  May  I  never  stir  if  the  stiff-on 
baint  alive  and  kicking !" 

While  he  was  still  staring,  utterly  aghast  and  bewildered,  I  sought  to 
draw  him  towards  me,  that  I  might  be  the  better  heard,  by  uttering  the 
word — '*  Hodges !" — a  sound  at  which  he  started  in  still  greater  fuarm, 
muttering  perturbedly  to  himself — 

'^  He's  no  more  dead  than  I  am,  and  he  knows  my  name !  Here's  a 
fix — there's  a  precious  job !  Sure  as  fate  1  shall  be  pulled  up  afore  the 
magistrates,  and  it's  a  Botany  Bay  affur,  that's  what  it  is.  Twouldn't 
take  much  to  hush  up  the  matter,  and  make  all  sure  with  this  here" — ^his 
eye  fell  upon  the  poker  as  he  spoke — '*  and  I'm  blessed  if  1  don't  think  it 
would  be  an  act  of  pure  kindness  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery ;  besides, 
a  fellow  may  always  take  another  chap's  life  to  preserve  his  own.*' 

My  new  danger  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant,  and  not  losing  a  moment 
in  trying  to  repair  the  penlous  mistake  I  had  made  by  the  mention  of 
his  name,  I  said,  in  the  loudest  tone  I  could  utter — 

<'  Save  my  life,  and  I  will  make  your  fortune  I" — words  which  acted 
like  a  charm.  His  altered  countenance  showed  that  a  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  him  ;  he  came  close  to  the  truck,  and  putting  down  his 
ear,  asked  me  what  I  had  said ;  exclaiming,  as  I  distinctly  repeated  my 
promise — 

<<It's  a  bar^'n — it's  a  barg'n.  Save  ye  ?  Lord  love  ye,  that's  what  I 
will,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  Tm  a  reg'lar  body-snatcher,  as  many 
a  better  man  has. been,  but  I  baint  a  murderer  :  I  wouldn't  go  for  to 
Burke  a  fellow-creature.  No ;  that's  the  very  last  thing  as  ever  I  should 
think  on." 

On  intimating  that  my  feet  felt  frosen  and  dead,  he  uncovered  them, 
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and  placed  the  truck  in  such  a  position  that  they  heed  the  fire  ;  and  on 
my  pnmouncing  the  word  ''  tea,"  for  I  was  miserahly  faint  and  thirsty, 
he  cried,  with  an  expression  of  ineffid)Ie  contempt — 

*' What's  the  use  of  them  wishy-washy  things  ?  No,  no;  you  shall 
iuLte  something  hetter  than  tea." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  case-bottle  of  brandy  from  a  closet,  filled  a  small 
spoon,  and  poured  it  into  my  mouth.  At  first  I  was  unable  to  swallow, 
bat  the  warmth  of  the  spirit  gradually  relaxed  the  muscles,  and  restored 
the  power  of  deglutition,  so  that,  after  a  few  fruitless  efforts,  it  passed 
down  my  throat.  The  dose  was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  its  admi- 
nistrator observing  that — **  if  brandy  wouldn't  save  me,  nothine  in  the 
world  wouldn't  save  me."  Its  effects,  at  all  events,  were  rapid,  for  I  felt 
the  quickened  circulation  tingling  through  my  whole  frame.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiry  what  he  shoidd  do  next,  I  desired  him  to  run  for  Doctor 
linnel,  who  resided,  most  fortunately,  in  a  neighbouring  street.  This 
order  being  instantly  obeyed,  I  was  left  alone  to  reflect,  with  a  devoutly 
grateful  heart,  upon  the  strange  life-involving  perils  to  which  I  had  been 
twice  exposed,  and  upon  the  still  more  stranee,  not  to  say  providential, 
oociurenoes  by  which  1  had  been  hitherto  saved  from  destruction. 

Chapter  XII. 

Cmiious  as  was  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  had  produced 
my  apparent  death  and  real  burial,  the  concatenation  of  events  which 
terminated  in  my  disinterment  and  my  restoration  to  life  was  by  no 
means  less  extraordinary.  Among  the  subordinate  causes  contributing 
to  the  latter  result,  was  the  fortunate  fact  that  Doctor  Linnel,  reaching  his 
home  at  a  late  hour,  and  having  an  accumulation  of  letters  to  read,  had 
not  retired  to  rest  when  Hodges  rang  the  night-bell  and  gave  him  a 
hurried  statement  of  what  Imd  occurred ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
hasten  back,  and  to  be  kneeling  by  my  side  in  a  veiy  short  time  aitex 
the  despatch  of  my  messenger. 

*^  Do  not  speak  a  word,''  was  his  first  injunction  ;  '*  you  have  no 
strength  for  tsJking.     Leave  everything  to  me ;  I  will  take  care  of  you*" 

Ordering  a  mattress  to  be  brought  and  to  be  spread  before  the  fire, 
he  placed  me  upon  it ;  bottles  of  hot  water  were  applied  to  the  soles  of 
my  feet ;  he  poured  into  my  mouth  a  renovating  cordial ;  after  which 
preliminaries  I  was  rubbed  with  warm  flannels  until  both  my  operators 
were  thrown  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  I  myself  felt  a  vital  glow 
throughout  my  whole  frame. 

'^  All  goes  well,"  said  the  Doctor ;  *'  but  I  must  have  you  in  my  own 
hoose  and  under  my  own  eye,  or  I  cannot  answer  for  your  recovery. 
We  must  remove  you  before  daylight,  firing  me  a  couple  of  blankets 
immediately." 

These  being  found,  and  hung  before  the  fire  till  they  were  quite  hot, 
were  carefully  wrapped  around  me,  when  the  Doctor  and  Hodges,  both 
of  whom  were  powerful  men,  placed  me  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried 
me  to  the  residence  of  the  former,  where  I  was  laid  in  his  own  bed,  stiU 
enveloped  in  the  heated  blankets.  Tenderly  as  I  had  been  conveyed, 
the  motion  had  quite  exhausted  me ;  and  I  lay  extended,  without  speech 
or  change  of  posture,  until  I  fainted,  or  gradually  sank  into  a  gentle 
sleep. 
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All  that  could  be  accompluhed  by  consmnmate  skil],  combined  with 
an  unremittiiig  and  most  devoted  friendship,  was  now  exerted  in  my 
behalf,  and  witn  such  suooess  that  I  myself  was  astonished  at  the  Te- 
pidity of  my  progress,  though  I  was  still  occasionaUy  proetrated  by  a 
milder  form  of  uie  alarming  attacks  which  had  preceded  my  trance, 
linnel  had  expressly  stipulated  that  my  marvellouB  resnscitation  should, 
for  the  present,  be  kept  a  profound  secret. 

*'  Yon  cannot  be  restored  to  your  rights,"  urged  that  discreet  friend, 
'^yon  cannot  resume  your  station  in  society,  without  active  exertions, 
and  an  exposure  to  social  and  domestic  trials  of  too  exciting,  not  to  say 
too  harrowing  a  nature  to  be  safely  encountered  in  your  present  critical 
state.  Any  painful  agitation  might  occasion  a  relapse — a  danger  against 
which  we  must  especially  guard  ourselves.  When  you  are  strong  enou^ 
to  face  the  world,  I  will  not  only  give  you  notice,  but  will  stand  by  your 
side  to  suppcMt  you  in  your  undertaking." 

Neglecting  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  my  cheer  of  mind,  as  well 
as  to  the  corroboration  of  my  health,  my  kind  friend,  who  frequently  saw 
my  daughter,  brought  me  such  gratifying  accounts  of  her  deep  but  unob* 
trusive  grief  f^r  my  presumed  death,  that  I  yearned  with  more  than  a 

Eatemal  fondness  to  clasp  the  dear  girl  once  more  to  my  heart.      Linnel, 
owever,  would  not  permit  this  untU  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  he 
entered  my  room,  saying : 

'^  Here  is  a  letter  from  dear  Sarah,  requesting  permission  to  call  and 
ask  my  advice,  on  a  matter  of  importance,  at  twelve  o'clock  to-day. 
Now,  if  you  will  promise  to  command  your  feelings  as  well  as  yon  can, 
you  shall  be  ensconced  in  the  arm-chair  of  our  little  back  drawing-room, 
and  overhear  our  interview ;  and  after  I  have  duly  prepared  her  for  the 
startling  intelligence,  I  will  announce  your  resuscitation,  and  apprise  her 
of  your  presence." 

All  was  done  as  he  had  arranged  ;  but,  though  I  had  promised  to  lie 
perdu  till  the  close  of  their  interview,  I  could  not  avoid  indulging  myself 
in  one  momentary  peep  as  she  entered  the  room.  Her  deep  mourning, 
and  tiie  shade  of  sorrow  upon  her  features,  imparted  a  more  touching 
interest  to  her  beauty.  On !  how  lovely'  did  she  appear  to  me  at  that 
moment !  Oh !  how  my  heart  thrilled  when  I  caught  the  first  accents 
of  her  soft  and  winning  voice ! 

After  pleading  the  long  intimacy  that  had  existed  between  myself  and 
linnel  as  an  excuse  for  the  trouble  she  was  giving,  she  continued — 

"  You  are  aware  that  by  my  dear  father's  will  I  am  reduced  from  a 
handsome  independence  to  comparative  poverty,  if  I  marry  Mr.  Mason.** 

''  I  am  ;  and  if  my  friend  had  consulted  me  on  the  subject,  I  should  . 
have  told  him  it  was  a  foolish  and  unjustifiable  act.     What  possible  ob- 
jection could  he  have  had  to  such  a  man  as  Mason  ?" 

'*  I  believe  that  he  had  none  whatever,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  acted 
from  ^e  kindest  motives.  He  thought  that  the  daughter  of  so  rich  a 
man  ought  to  make  a  grand  alliance." 

"In  other  words,  he  wanted  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  at  your 
expense.  A  common  fatherly  feeling,  but  not  very  paternal,  for  all 
that." 

*^  I  had  promised  my  dear  father,  in  his  Ufetime,  that  I  would  never 
marry  Mr.  Mason  without  his  consent ;  and  nothing  should  have  induced 
me  to  violate  that  pledge  ;  but  now  that  I  am  lefl — ^now  that  I  am 
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aione— now  that,  anfortunatelj,  I  have  no— no— "  The  dear  girl's 
Yoioe  was  broken  by  emotion,  and  she  paused  a  moment  ere  she  coold 
resume.  ^^Do  you  think,  Doctor — I  ask  yon  as  his  oldest  and  best 
fiiend—do  you  think  it  would  show  any  want  of  respect  to  my  fiither's 
memory,  if,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  I  were  still  to  take  this 
excellent,  this  exemplary,  this  irreproachable  man  as  my  husband  ?" 

*^  None  whatever,  if  you  think  he  is  worth  the  saciifice  of  eight  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  Mason  allows  you  to  make  it." 

^*  That  was  my  great  fear.  Knowing  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  his 
attachment,  and  his  disinterested  regard  for  my  welfare,  I  doubted  whe- 
ther I  should  get  his  consent;  but  he  met  the  proposition  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  fine  and  noble  nature.  '  Were  the  cases  reversed,'  said  lie,  ^  my 
heart  tells  me  that  I  should  not  hesitate  a  single  moment  to  make  the 
sacrifice  to  you ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  single  moment  in 
accepting  the  sacrifice yrom  you.  We  shall  still  possess  a  moderate  com- 
petency; and  though  I  am  but  young,  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world 
to  know  that  wealth  without  happiness  is  poverty,  and  that  poverty  with 
happiness  is  wealth.'  " 

^  Mason  is  a  wise  man,  and  you  are  a  sensible  g^l ;  but  if  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  to  this  plan,  why  the  deuce  should  you  wait  for  two 
years  ?  Why  not  marry  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  mourning  ?" 

*'  Because  I  would  not  ask  Mason  to  take  me  without  some  sort  of 
marriage-portion,  however  small.  By  saving  for  two  years  the  greater 
part  of  the  handsome  income  which  my  father  assigned  me  in  his  will,  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  reserve  some  surplus  after  buying  and  furnishing  a 
small  house ;  so  that  we  shall  literally  start  with  love  in  a  cottage,  and  a 
purse  to  meet  any  unexpected  demands." 

^'  My  dear  Sarah,  I  tell  you  once  more  that  you  are  an  uncommonly 
sensible  g^rl,  and  I  approve  of  everything  you  have  done  or  have  pro- 
posed doing,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  defer  your 
marriage  for  two  years  ;  and  if  you  can  listen  to  a  long  story,  to  a  narra- 
tive of  events  so  strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  I  will  tell  you  why." 

With  infinite  tact,  and  the  most  guarded  circumspection,  did  he  then 
beg;in  to  prepare  his  auditress  for  the  startling  disclosures  he  had  to  make. 
First  reminding  her  that  I  had  been  subject  to  suspensions  of  animation^ 
some  of  which  had  continued  for  many  hours,  he  added,  that  there  were 
well- attested  instances  of  trances  lasting  so  long,  that  the  sufferers  had 
been  buried,  even  after  having  been  kept  above  ground  for  the  customary 
week,  and  had  actually  revived',  as  had  been  repeatedly  proved  by  subse- 
quent inspection  of  coffins  and  vaults.  '^  Now,  your  poor  father,"  he 
con^ued,  *^  contrary,  as  I  well  know,  to  your  earnest  and  even  angiy 
remonstrances,  was  scandalously  hurried  to  the  grave  in  three  days  after 
Ms  death.  Under  these  unusual  circumstances  there  would  be  nothmp 
improbable  in  his  revival,  nothing  improbable  in  his  being  rescued  from 
his  miserable  situation — nay,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  at  this 
very  moment,  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his  premature  interment,  he 
may  be ^ 

**  For  God's  sake  do  not  trifle  with  my  feelings,"  said  Sarah,  starting 
up  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  vehemently  clasping  her  companion's 
hand.  "  Oh,  if  you  love  me,  tell  me,  do  tell  me — is  there  a  chance,  a 
hope,  a  possibility,  that  my  dear,  dear  father  may  still  be  firing* — that  I 
m^  again  embrace  him— that  I  may  devote  myself  to  his  recovery — tint 
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I  may  testify  my  loTe,  my  duty,  my  unbounded  gfratitode  to  Hesven 
by ^ 

Unable  any  longer  to  restrain  the  fond  and  impasnoned  yearmngs  of 
my  soul,  I  sobbed  out  the  words, 

<<  My  child !  my  child !  my  own  dear  child  1" 

Recognising  my  voice,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  rushed  into  ihe  back 
room,  threw  her  arms  around  me,  pressed  me  repeatedly  to  her  heart, 
and  kissed  me  over  and  over,  in  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  rapture.  . 

Cbapteb  xin. 

A  VERT  different  scene,  an  ordeal  which  I  both  detired  and  dreaded, 
awaited  me  on  the  following  day,  when  I  had  resolved  to  disclose  my  re- 
suscitation to  my  unnatural  son,  to  dispossess  him  of  the  fortune  and 
estates  he  had  so  flagitiously  usurped,  and  to  announce  to  him  his  utter 
repudiation  and  disinheritance.  He  was  now  on  a  visit  at  Oakfield  Hall, 
for  he  was  too  much  infatuated  with  the  designing  Julia  to  be  long  absent 
from  her.  Linnel,  who  would  not  let  me  undertake  anything  of  an  agita- 
ting nature  except  under  his  personal  guidance,  accompanied  me  in  his 
carriage  to  the  HaU,  where,  on  inquiring  at  the  park  lodge,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  party  we  were  seeking  had  just  entered  the  summer- 
house  with  Miss  Thorpe,  that  they  might  view  the  sport  on  the  water, 
as  Sir  Freeman  Dashwood  had  taken  down  the  dogs  to  hunt  ducks. 
Alighting  accordingly  from  the  carriage,  and  leaning  on  my  friend's  arm, 
I  walked  towards  the  summer-house,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lodge ;  and  on  reaching  it  sat  down  upon  the  steps  to  recover  my 
breath,  when,  the  door  being  ajar,  I  became  an  unintentional  auditor  of 
the  foUowino^  colloquy  : — 

.  « I  say,  Julia  I  wasn't  it  lucky  that  the  governor  died  before  he  made 
any  alteration  in  his  will  ?  I  shall  come  into  lots  of  tin,  besides  all  the 
estates.  When  he  took  a  Orotchet  into  his  head  he  was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule;  and  he  had  sworn  that  if  ever  I  married  you  he  would  cut  me  off 
with  a  shilling." 

^*  And  if  he  had,  dear  George !  it  would  not  have  made  the  smallest 
difference  in  my  eyes.  Where  tiiere  is  a  sincere  attachment,  filthy  lucre  is 
never  thought  of.  Thank  (leaven,  I  am  neither  sordid  nor  selfish.  Indeed, 
if  there's  one  person  in  the  world  whom  I  despise  more  than  another,  it 
is  the  girl  who  marries  for  money." 

*'  All  very  fine ;  but  it's  no  bad  thing  to  have  the  cash,  whether  yon 
marry  for  it  or  not.  I  tell  you  what — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  one 
thing.  I'll  have  the  best  hounds  and  hunters  in  all  Si^olk,  and  the  best 
drag  and  the  best  racers  in  all  England  at  the  next  Newmarket  meeting. 
And  there's  another  thing  to  which  I  have  made  up  my  mind :  I'll  many 
you  before  the  month  is  out." 

"  What,  my  dear  George !  so  soon  after  your  father's  death  ?" 

''  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  why  not  ?  Waiting  for  a  twelvemonth  wouldn't 
make  him  more  dead  than  he  is,  as  I  told  Sarah  when  she  kept  up  such  a 
bother  about  deferring  the  burial.  He  can't  expect  me  to  be  very 
squeamish,  when  he  wanted  to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling.  Cut  off  himsdf 
now.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  shouts  of  men  being  heard  from  the 
water,  the  lovers  jumped  up,  and  leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window 
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gaied  out  upon  the  sport ;  at  which  moment  I  made  my  noiseless  entry  into 
the  summer-house,  and  seated  myself  in  one  of  the  chairs  which  had  just 
heen  vacated.  For  two  or  three  minutes  this  unwelcome  addition  to  the 
party  remained  unnoticed,  hut  the  lady  at  length  turned  round,  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands  sank  shuddering  to 
the  ground.  Her  companion  was  starting  to  her  assistance  when  my 
figure  caught  his  eye,  and  he  became  instantly  transfixed,  his  eyes  staring, 
his  face  petrified  with  horror,  and  his  lips  hoarsely  ejaculating, — 

''  Groa  of  heaven  t  my  Other's  ghost ! " 

Unable  to  restrain  my  long  suppressed  indignation,  I  rushed  upon  him, 
gn^pled  him  by  the  collar,  and  shaking  him  with  all  the  vehemence  in 
my  power,  I  shouted  in  his  ear, — 

*^  No,  unnatural  monster !  no^  miscreant !  no,  parricide !  it  is  yonr 
fiftther's  living  flesh  and  blood,  as  this  grasp  may  convince  you,  and  as  I 
would  still  more  effectually  prove  by  striking  you  to  the  earth,  aud  tramp- 
ling on  your  prostrate  body,  had  I  strength  to  second  my  will.  It  is  the 
faUier  whose  life  you  sought  to  destroy — whom  you  hurried  to  the  grave 
with  such  guilty  precipitation — who  has  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death  and  recovered  from  his  trance  by  a  series  of  providential  mercies,  in 
order  that  he  may  become  the  instrument  of  Heaven  in  exposing  and 
punishing  your  atrocious  crimes." 

No  sooner  did  the  object  of  these  denunciations  discover  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  human  being  instead  of  a  spectre,  than  all  his  terror  appeared 
to  be  dissipated ;  his  couateuance  resumed  its  customary  expression,  and 
he  cried,  in  his  usual  familiar  tone, — 

^*  Well,  father,  I  have  often  seen  you  in  a  passion,  but  hang  me  if  ever 
I  saw  you  in  such  a  towering  rage  as  this." 

**  Ydlain !"  I  resumed,  for  I  was  maddened  by  his  audacious  noncha- 
lance, "  what  is  the  name  of  the  chembt  who  sold  you  the  poisonous  mix- 
ture to  which  I  became  a  victim  ?" 

<<  Do  you  mean  Raby*s  Restorative  ?  capital  stuff  that !  His  name — 
his  name?     Hang  me  if  I  can  recollect  just  now.*' 

"  In  what  street  of  Newmarket  does  he  live  ?" 

**  Street — street  ?  I  have  forgotten  that  too.  Oh  no;  I  haven't.  I 
remember  now ;  I  bought  it  of  a  fellow  that  travels  about  the  country.'* 

*'  Miserable  liar !  this  shuffling  is  a  confession  of  your  guilt.  With  the 
same  regard  for  truth  you  will  doubtiess  deny  that  you  destroyed  the 
codicil  of  my  will." 

*'  Codicil !  what  codicil  ?     I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  that  I  never — " 

"  Hold  your  impious  tongue,  and  do  not  add  perjury  to  your  other 
enormities.  With  my  own  eyes,  while  I  was  lying  entranced,  and  not 
dead  as  you  supposed,  did  I  see  you  tear  it  up  and  commit  it  to  the 
parlour-fire." 

**  No!— did  you,  though  ?  What  an  artful  dodge  on  your  part!  and 
what  a  precious  spoon  I  must  have  been  not  to  shut  the  bed-room 
door!" 

Not  less  irritated  than  disgusted  by  his  obdurate  manner  and  offensive 
language,  I  hastened  the  termination  of  our  colloquy  by  saying, 

"  Hark  ye,  sirrah,  while  I  address  you  for  the  last  time.  I  have  made 
a  new  will,  by  which  you  are  utterly  and  irrevocably  disinherited,  with 
the  exception  of  an  annual  pittance  just  sufficient  to  preserve  you  from 
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destitution,  but  only  payable  so  long  as  you  reside  abzoad.  The  moment 
you  set  foot  upon  toe  soil  of  England,  its  payment  oeaaea.  Here  is  a 
letter  to  my  London  agent,  who  will  provide  you  a  sum  d  money  fbr 
your  outfit.  Away!  nide  your  infiuny  in  some  of  our  oolonies;  the 
nearer  to  the  Antipodes  ihe  better.  Avaunt !  Let  me  never  see  yon 
more  !     Begone  before  I  curse  you  V* 

"  The  Devil  sad  Doctor  Faustus  I  here's  a  pretty  go!**  was  all  the 
reply  of  the  hardened  and  unfeeling  reprobate;  and  I  had  hardly  qmtted 
the  summer-house  when  I  heard  once  more  the  vacant  and  hideous  laugh 
by  which  I  had  been  previously  insulted. 

Not  without  difficulty  did  my  totteiing  footsteps  support  me  back  to 
the  carriage  ;  I  was  lifted  into  it  by  the  Doctor  and  his  servant ;  and  was 
no  sooner  deposited  on  the  seat  than  nature  sank  under  the  exer^ns  I 
had  made,  and  I  fainted  away. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Miss  Thorpe's  character,  I  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised  to  learn  that  this  disinterested  heroine,  who  piqued  her- 
self upon  being  neither  sordid  nor  selfish,  who  held  in  special  oonten^it 
the  girl  that  could  marry  for  money,  despatched  a  letter  to  my  son  on 
the  very  next  day,  stating  that  her  own  sacred  sense  of  filial  duty  would 
not  allow  her  to  espouse  any  man  against  his  fitther^s  consent,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  engagement  must  be  considered  as  finally  cancelled.  I 
never  heard,  however,  that  she  returned  the  valuable  presents  made  to 
her  by  her  in&tuated  lover. 

Chapter  XIV. 

With  equal  good  judgment  and  kind  feeling,  my  friend  invited 
Sarah  to  spend  a  few  days  in  his  house,  well  knowing  that  her  society 
and  her  assistance  as  a  nurae  would  be  iar  more  efficient  than  all  his 
medicaments  in  restoring  my  bodily  health  and  my  cheer  of  mind.  On 
the  morning  of  her  arrival  I  appointed  her  lover  to  meet  her,  when  I 
joined  together  the  hands  of  the  delighted  couple  ;  gave  my  formal  con- 
sent to  their  union,  sanctifying  it  by  my  blessing,  and  adding,  that  so  far 
from  lessening  the  sum  I  had  originally  lefb  to  my  daughter,  I  would 
settle  twice  the  amount  upon  her  on  the  day  of  her  mairiaee.  Mason 
now  became  an  almost  diuly  visitant  at  the  house,  and  neither  he  nor 
his  betrothed  evinced  any  regret  when  I  expressed  a  wish  that  their 
nuptials  should  be  solemnised  without  any  unnecessaiy  delay.  £<nr^- 
tured  by  the  daily  improvement  in  her  father's  health  and  spirits,  com- 
bined with  such  a  delightful  and  unexpected  change  in  her  own  fate  and 
prospects,  my  dear  child  seemed  actually  to  imagine  herself  in  heaven, 
and  to  my  apprehensions  she  appeared  to  diffiue  a  heaven  around  her. 
Iler  radiant  and  smiling  face  was  an  incarnate  sunbeam;  her  dulcet 
voice,  melodised  by  joy,  was  the  music  of  the  spheres ;  her  duteous  and 
affectionate  offices  were  the  ministerings  of  a  guardian  angel.  God 
bless  her !  there  were  moments  when  her  fascinating  endearments  almost 
made  me  forget  my  repudiated  son. 

But  they  did  not  banish  firom  my  memory  the  vow  made  to  my  own 
soul  while  I  was  lying  entranced  and  entombed,  that  in  the  event  of 
my  revival  I  would  refund  the  sums  I  had  unfiurly  gained  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  govonment  contracts.    After  having  calculated  their  amount, 
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with  interest,  which  raised  the  total  to  several  thousand  pounds,  I  ro- 
mitted  the  whole  anonymously  to  the  Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer.  Natu- 
rally fond  of  money,  I  always  found  delight  in  reckoning  up  my  profits ; 
yet  can  I  truly  declare  that  I  experienced  tea  times  more  pleasure  in 
refunding  this  portion  of  my  fortune^  than  I  had  ever  f^t  in  legitimately 
gaining  ten  times  as  much. 

So  completely  had  my  attention  been  engaged  by  the  recent  mairel- 
lous  occurrences,  and  by  the  preparations  for  me  approaching  marriage-— 
so  carefully,  moreover,  did  I  abstract  my  thoughts  from  the  painful  sub- 
ject of  my  son — ^that  several  weeks  slipped  away  without  my  adverting  to 
the  long  and  singular  silence  of  the  London  agent  to  whom  I  had  con- 
signed him.  Its  cause  was  at  length  explained  by  the  following  letter- 
full  enough,  Heaven  knows!  of  sadness  and  humiliation,  and  yet  not 
altogether  divested  of  mitigating  considerations. 

*'  Mt  dear  FREEin), — More  than  once  have  I  taken  up  my  pen  to 
write  to  you,  and  as  often  have  I  wanted  courage  to  complete  my  letter, 
fearing  to  affict  you  with  evil  tidings  in  your  present  delicate  state ; 
and  I  have  since  been  silent,  because  it  required  some  little  time  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  your  son,  of  whose  whereabouts  I  was 
left  in  ignorance  for  a  whole  month.  On  his  first  arrival  I  observed  a 
good  deal  of  levity,  not  to  say  wildness,  in  his  manner  and  discourse, 
but  not  sufficient  to  denote  any  positive  aberration  of  mind.  He  seemed 
quite  reconciled  to  his  immediate  expatriation,  and  accompanied  me  on 
board  a  splendid  vessel  bound  for  New  Zealand,  in  which  I  secured  a 
good  berth  for  him,  and  pud  his  passage-money.  On  the  following 
morning  1  obeyed  your  directions,  by  advancing  him  a  sufficient  sum 
to  provide  a  handsome  outfit,  and  to  give  him  an  advantageous  start  on 
his  arrival  in  the  colony. 

*'  That  night  he  qmtted  my  house,  nor  did  I  hear  of  him  again  till  I 
learnt  that  he  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  an  unprovoked  and  violent 
assault,  perpetrated  in  a  drunken  night  brawl.  From  subsequent  inquiries 
I  learnt  that  the  money  he  received  had  been  lavished  in  riotous  intem- 
perance and  excess  of  every  sort,  during  which  his  eccentricities,  freaks, 
and  outrages,  combined  with  his  incoherent  language  and  wild  looks,  had 
procured  for  him  from  his  fellow-revellers  the  name  of  *  Crazy  George.' 
Struck  by  the  vacant  expression  of  his  features,  and  the  rambling  silliness 
of  his  language,  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  i£enation, 
brought  on,  as  I  conjectured,  by  his  recent  wildness  of  life;  under 
which  impression,  having  procured  his  discharge  from  prison,  I  took  him 
to  a  physician,  who  has  yery  extensive  practice  in  the  treatment  of  similar 
cases,  and  who  has  now  seen  him  seven  or  eight  times. 

"  His  deliberate  opinion,  I  am  much  distressed  to  state,  is  exceedingly 
unfavourable.  Though  the  disorder  of  the  faculties  may  have  been  more 
rapidly  developed  by  recent  occurrences,  he  does  not  consider  it  a  tem- 
porary one,  but  arising  from  organic  derangement,  and  therefore  of  a 
permanent  and  incurable  character.  He  pronounces  it  to  be  a  softening 
of  the  brain,  a  defect  which  gradually  undermines  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  usually  terminates  in  imbecility  and  idiocy.  On  my  hinting  that 
his  patient  was  by  no  means  a  harmless  simpleton,  but  had  recently  been 
harbouring  heinous  designs,  he  replied  that  a  combination  of  cunning 
and  contrivance  with  great  wickedness  firequently  characterised  the 
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incipient  stages  of  this  peculiar  lunacy ;  and  that,  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  your  son,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring'  he  must  hare  been 
in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  for  seyeral  months.  '  Depend  upon  it,'  such 
were  the  physician's  own  words>  'that  this  unfortunate  youug  man,  though 
he  may  have  been  competent  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  has  long 
been  utterly  defective  in  the  moral  sense;  has  ceased  to  know  the 
difierence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  cannot,  therefore,  during  tins 
period  of  morbid  mental  action,  be  fairly  deemed  an  accountable  being.' 
**  I  have  placed  poor  Greorge  for  uie  present  in  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  and  await  your  orders  as  to  his  ultimate  disposal." 


Chapteb  XV. 

Sab  and  afflicting  as  it  was,  I  have  said  that  this  letter  was  not  with- 
out mitigating  suggestions.  It  is  a  great,  a  deplorable,  a  heart-rending 
calamity  to  be  the  father  of  an  incurable  idiot;  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
terrible  to  have  a  son  who  could  contemplate,  while  in  possession  of  bis 
reason,  the  diabolical  crime  of  parricide.  From  this  horror  and  disgrace 
I  was  relieved.  My  heart  was  enabled  to  throw  off  the  incubus  that 
had  darkened  and  crushed  it.  All  was  now  cleared  up,  everything  was 
now  intelligible,  and  my  misfortune,  though  still  a  heavy  one,  was  not 
tainted  by  the  unutterably  hateful  associations  with  which  I  had  been 
previously  haunted.  My  son's  dabblings  with  the  poisonous  mixture— 
the  monomania  which  stimulated  his  horrible  purpose — his  reckless  con- 
duct— his  heartless  levity  of  tongue,  when  he  should  rather  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  sorrow — and  the  vacant,  misplaced,  offensive 
laugh  by  which  I  had  so  often  been  revolted — all  had  now  received  a 
solution  which  showed  them  to  have  sprung  from  latent  insanity,  not  from 
premeditated  and  conscious  wickedness,  not  from  the  frivolity  and  defiance 
of  an  utterly  callous  heart,  not  from  the  deliberate  suggestions  of  an 
abandoned  nature.  From  an  object  of  unavoidable  disgust  and  hatred, 
my  unfortunate  boy  was  converted  into  a  claimant  for  die  profouudest 
pity  and  compassion.  It  was  something  to  feel  that  I  still  had  a  son, 
even  though  he  might  be  little  better  than  a  Blial  statue. 

Although  Hodges  the  foreman,  had  strict  moral  justice  been  awarded 
him,  deserved  punishment  rather  than  reward,  I  had  made  him  a  promise 
which  I  held  nay  self  sacredly  bound  to  perfonn.  Removing  him,  accordingly, 
from  a  neighbourhood  where  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  a  renewal 
of  his  unhallowed  practices,  I  purchased  for  him  in  a  provincial  town  a 
long-estabUshed  and  respectable  business,  by  attention  to  which  he  cannot 
fail  to  realise  a  moderate  independence. 


More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  events  stated 
in  the  preceding  narrative  ;  and  though  I  have  no  further  marvellous 
adventures  to  record,  the  interval  has  not  been  idtogether  uneventful. 
Godfrey  Thorpe,  af^r  having  run  through  his  own  fine  fortune  hy  eveiy 
species  of  wanton  extravagance,  lived  for  some  time  upon  the  fortunes  of 
others  by  running  in  debt,  when,  being  unable  to  protract  any  longer  the 
smash  I  nad  anticipated,  he  absconded  from  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and 
is  at  present  settled  with  his  family  at  Boulogne. 
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Oakfield  Hally  with  its  wide  and  fair  domains,  is  now  mine,  and  I  am 
writing  in  the  library  of  that  Elizabethan  mansion  of  which  I  had  so 
long  coveted  the  possession.  Many  of  my  fond  and  foolish  yearnings 
have  been  chastised  by  my  temporary  consignment  to  the  jaws  of  death; 
bat  ihi8  ambition,  perhaps  the  vainest  of  my  earthly  vanities,  has  sur- 
vived my  apparent  decease  and  real  entombment,  and  I  feel  a  daily  and 
increasing  pleasure  as  I  wandpr  over  my  broad  acres.  Nor  are  my  rides 
less  gratifying  because  I  take  them  on  my  favourite  white  cob,  whose 
back  I  never  again  expected  to  bestride  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  the  undertakers  were  depositing  me  in  my  coffin. 

My  daughter's  marriage  was  solenmised  a  year  ago,  and  I  am  already 
blessed  wiUi  a  little  grandson,  who  bears  my  name,  and  who  will  become 
my  heir.  Mr.  Mason,  for  whom  I  have  purchased  the  advowson  of  the 
living,  and'  who,  conjointly  with  his  wife,  does  the  honours  of  Oakfield 
Hall,  where  they  are  permanently  established,  devotes  himself  with  an 
exemplary  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties»  and  is  beloved  by 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  Their  union  promises  to  be  more  than  usually 
blessed  ;  a  prospect  which  affords  me  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  of 
all  pleasures — ^the  contemplation  of  that  happiness  which  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  conferring  upon  others. 

My  poor  son,  whom  I  regularly  see,  though  he  no  longer  recogpuses 
me,  18  in  a  private  asylum  for  lunatics,  where  he  receives  every  succour 
and  consolation  that  his  unfortunate  state  aOows.  All  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery have  long  been  abandoned. 

Though  my  constitution  will  never  cease  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
trying  shocks  it  has  sustained,  I  am  still  enabled,  thank  God  !  to  partici- 
pate in  most  of  my  customary  enjoyments ;  nor  am  I  without  a  hope 
that  my  moral  healtn  has  been  benefited  by  the  ordeals  through  which 
I  have  passed,  and  that  when  I  am  finally  called  away,  I  may  give  a 
better  account  of  my  stewardship  tiian  I  could  have  done  at  an  earlier 
period. 

An  eminent  cutier  of  the  Strand,  one  of  whose  relations  had  been 
baried  alive,  left  a  legacy  of  ten  guineas  to  be  given  to  any  surgeon  who 
should  pass  a  stiletto  through  his  heart  before  ms  body  was  committed  to 
iiie  grave  ;  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  which  operation,  the  weapon 
was  tied  to  tiie  will.  This  example  I  have  followed.  Vain  and  even 
ridiculous  as  the  precaution  may  be  deemed,  I  have  too  vivid,  too  harrow- 
ing a  recollection  of  my  past  sufferings,  to  incur  the  possibility  of  their 
recurrence.  I  have  no  wish  to  write — and,  probably,  my  readers  would 
have  as  littie  inclination  to  peruse — a  second  ^^  Posthumous  Memoir  of 
Myself.'' 


Ivov. — ^voL*  liXxxvii.  NO.  ccczLyn. 
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BXTmOSPSCTIVE. 

<<  What  ftightem  you  thm,  my  good  son?*  sajB  the  pries^ 
^  Y*a  nuder'd,  ne  Mny:,  aad  Iwve  been  ^OBfertUT 
^  O  firtfaei;  ay  moow  will  fleiioe  aire  ay  teooft; 
<<  TwiB  not  thmt  I  Miiudcr'd,  1ml  thftt  I  wM  taken.' 


LxAVZNO  our  fiiend  Godficj  fiir  a  short  tnM,  we  mmab  now  inlio- 
dnee  the  coader  to  sone  vther  penooi^pei  wlw  will  ooevpy  a  4ipaoe  in  Ifcii 
hitioarjr* 

Selbome  «ciqib  the  ocean,  and  during  tho  paaaage  «ip  tiie  mvr,  ttKt 
three  mdividuals  were  seated  at  ihe  oiddy-labk^  ob  ithkA  vece  plaoed 
botdet  «Qd  glagooflj  from  yrhkb  Ae  party  wovld  seem  to  haipe  dmyad  an 
1"^"^  to  thdr  oonviviality,  for  their  talk  was  o£  the  Boiiiiat,  and  thanr 
metiiment  of  the  most  boiateroiu  kind. 

One  was  a  person  of  small  size,  with  a  oanplesioB  almost  fiwini»wHj 
with  Uue  eyies  and  £air  hair,  whidi  gave  him  tae  appearanee  of  greater 
youth  than  he  deserved.  A  rigidity  of  fiMitme  and  oetiiBey  and  a 
certain  ease  and  assurance  in  oonversationy  would  videoeive  the  case- 
f ul  observer,  who  might  at  last  oomchide  that  hit  age  helwd  bu  w^ 
pearance,  though  how  much  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say.  This  indm- 
dusl  had  a  remarkaUe  volubility  of  utteraaoe,  which  he  hiOHght  so  to 
bear  on  the  present  occasion  as  at  times  to  engross  the  whole  coniuiaa 
tion  to  himself,  for  what  was  wanting  in  invention  he  aimplied  by  leeort 
to  narrative,  derived,  as  a  stranger  n^ght  suppose,  from  me  wide  fiehl  ot 
an  extenrive  experience,  and  zdaied  with  a  drcumfltaalial  ■uanteness 
and  emphaus  designed  to  attest  the  authentidty  of  his  aneodotes.  Thew 
were,  however,  received  by  his  conipanions  between  each  other  wn 
meaning  glances,  of  which  he  was  unconscious,  and  which  would  seem 
to  attach  to  the  narratives  an  apocryphal  ehasacter.  This  pecsoa's  name 
was  Julian  Alonzo  Jones. 

The  individual  on  his  i%ht  hand,  whose  laugh  was  the  londert»  longest 
and  heartiest  of  the  three,  and  whose  countenance  was  at  present  ahttb 
flushed  with  wine,  had,  when  serious,  a  heavy,  stolid^  and  rather  sullen 
expression.  His  manner  was  blunt,  and  his  address  unprepossessing. 
He  spoke  little,  but  laughed  much,  and  apparently  performed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  listener*  without  which  the  most  amusing  and  brilliant  com- 
panies are  often  tiresome.  Mr.  Joseph  Metcalfe  was  evidently  one  who 
had  never  cultivated  the  polite  arts,  or  followed  intellectual  pursuits,  for 
his  remarks  were  devoid  of  originality  and  elegance,  but  sometimes  not 
without  plain  and  homely  common  sense. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Wright,  who  was  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  was  a  gentleman  whose  suavity  of  manner  and  persuasiveness  of 
diction  might  have  done  justice  to  a  disciple  of  Chestorfi^,  but  from 
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whose  oocMiooal  resort  to  banter  and  satire,  a  practice  denounced  by 
that  great  instructor,  one  mig^t  suppose  he  was  either  not  perfect  in  the- 
character  he  assumed,  or  that  the  occasional  promptings  of  a  lore  of 
mischief  and  a  really  native  wit,  with  some  considerable  facility  of  ex- 
pression, were  powers  too  irresistible  for  the  austere  rules  of  the  worldly- 
wise  parent  before  mentioned  altogether  to  suppress. 

In  person  he  was  the  tallest  of  the  three.  His  appearance^  if  not 
handsome,  was  intdleetoal,  and  his  smile  was  ready  and  pleasing. 

This  was  the  trio  who  were  now,  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  de- 
voting  a  few  moments  to  the  rites  by  which  Bacchus  is  propitiated,  and, 
though  not  indulging  to  excess,  were  for  the  time  yiel^g  to  the  licence 
which  a  termination  of  their  voyage  might  pardon,  before  they  separated, 
peihaps  for  ever,  in  pursuit  of  that  fortune  which  the  western  hemi- 
Bphere  is  supposed  to  offer. 

While  we  join  them  in  their  revelry  we  must  resume  their  conversa- 
tion at  the  point  to  which  it  had  arrived. 

**  I  assure  you,"  said  Jones,  pausmg  aflber  the  recital  of  an  anecdote, 
<<it  was  a  £suit,  and  very  similar  to  an  adventure  of  mine  on  the  coast  of 
A^ca,  where  I  was  engaged  in  an  intrigpie  in  the  family  of  the  French 
ambassador,  who  surpris^  me  in  one  of  my  viats  to  his  house,  and  ran 
at  me  with  his  stiletto,  but,  missing  his  aim,  struck  himself  in  the  tendons 
of  the  thigh,  in  such  a  manner  mat  mortification  would  have  ensued  if 
the  limb  hmA  not  been  amputated.  I  was  so  sorry  for  his  misfortune  that 
I  nursed  him  and  sat  by  him  until  he  was  well,  so  that  he  and  I  after- 
wmrds  became  sudi  great  friends  that  I  stayed  entirely  at  his  house ;  he 
would  scarcely  hear  of  my  leaving,  and  gave  me  the  diamond  ring  which- 
I  now  wear.     That  is  really  a  fact.*' 

"  I  thought,*'  said  Mr.  Wright,  drily,  ^  that  you  bought  that  ring  in 
London?" 

*^  Well,  so  I  did ;  but  if  it  was  not  this  ring,  it  was  one  very  like  it^ 
which  I  left  behind  me.  His  very  words  to  me  were — *  Jones,'  he  said^ 
*'  I  don't  deserve  this  kindness  of  you  ;  take  this  ring,  and,  if  ever  I  can 
do  yon  a  service,  remind  me.'     His  very  words ;  they  were,  indeed." 

Wright  and  Metcalfe  exchanged  a  wink,  which  overcame  the  gravity 
of  the  latter  individual  so  much,  that,  after  a  vain  effort  to  suppress  him- 
self he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  on  which  Wright  put  on  a  &ce  of  hypo- 
critical 8(^mnity. 

**  Well,  you  may  lauffh,"  said  Jones ;  **  but  it  actually  did  occur.'* 

**l  was  thinking  of  something  else,"  said  Metcalfe,  after  partially 
recovering  firom  his  fit  of  merriment,  which,  however,  threatened  to 
burst  out  again. 

**  I  don't  see  anything  ludicrous  in  my  story,"  said  Jones,  a  little  dis- 
composed. 

^^  O  no ;  you  must  not  mind  him,"  said  Wright ;  ^'  he  is  always 
laughing." 

*'  Well,  to  prove  to  you  that  this  circumstance  did  occur,"  said  the 
imperturbable  hero,  returning  to  the  charge,  '*  af^r  the  ambassador  re- 
covered, I  met  him  at  a  dinner-table,  where  he  became  intoxicated,  and 
entreated  me  to  see  him  home,  and  I  never  had  a  harder  piece  of  work  in 
my  life,  for  he  could  not  use  bis  crutehes,  and  was  only  able  to  make  one 
hop  at  a  time,  and  then  &11  against  me,  when  we  would  both  tumble 
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downy  until  at  last  I  could  not  set  him  upon  his  leg  again^  and  had  to 
roll  him  home." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?**  asked  Wright. 

**  He  didn't  say  anything,  except  when  the  crossings  were  rough." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  T' 

**  He  said,  *  Draw  it  mild,  there's-  a  good  fellow.'  But  it  so  happened 
that  I  put  him  into  the  wrong  house,  and  lef^  him  there  in  such  a  state 
of  mud  that  his  mother  would  not  have  known  him,  and  I  was  thunder- 
struck in  the  morning  to  find  my  mistake,  so  that  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  leave  the  town  immediately,  which  I  did  ;  and  if  you  douht  the  story, 
ask  him,  that's  ail." 

This  time  both  Wright  and  Metcalfe  laughed ;  and,  as  it  was  not  out 
of  place,  Jones  smiled  in  concert,  and  was  ahout  to  commence  again, 
when  Wright  asked  suddenly — 

«  Where  is  Selbome  ?" 

'<  Either  on  deck,  or  on  board  the  steamer,'*  said  Metcalfe. 

'<  I  neither  know  nor  care  where  he  is,"  said  Jones,  helping  himself 
and  passing  the  hottle. 

"  We  must  not  lose  him,"  said  Wright,  "  for  you  know  we  are  all 
going  together  to  the  same  hoteL  Steward,*'  said  he,  ^'go  and  ask 
Mr.  Selbome  to  step  down  here.*' 

^'  He  will  be  down  directly,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  returning  shortly. 

"  I  don't  understand  him,"  said  Jones  ;  " and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  dont 
like  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Metcalfe,  *^  tell  us  why.  If  it  will  relieve  your  mind  at 
all,  out  with  it.** 

<<  Well,  111  tell  you,*'  said  Jones :  and  he  thereupon  entered  upon  a 
detail  of  grievances  and  £Eincied  wrongs,  embellished  and  extended  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  his  friends.  Every  one  knows  that  the  end  of  a 
voyage  is  an  occasion  on  which  fellow-passengers  love  to  indulge  in  criti- 
cism on  their  companions,  and  that  character  would  he  a  perfect  one  which 
would  escape.  It  i.«,  therefore,  no  wonder  that,  the  topic  being  started, 
poor  Selbome*s  merits  and  demerits  were  discussed  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  while  he,  unconscious,  and  perhaps  indifferent  to  this  fact,  was 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  stranger  on  deck. 

The  city  was  almost  gained  before  they  thought  of  breaking  up  their 
party,  ana  when  they  did  come  on  deck  they  found  Selhome  gone.  He 
and  his  companion  had  availed  themselves  of  the  stoppage  of  the  steamer 
to  land  a  little  below  the  city,  intending,  as  we  have  seen,  to  return 
shortly ;  and  so,  when  the  vessel  was  hrought  to  her  moorings  at  the 
wharf,  his  fellow-voyagers  coming  out  sought  him  in  vain. 

**  What  is  Selbome  going  to  do  here  ?  asked  the  loquacious  Jones, 
when  they  were  seated  in  a  coach  and  faarly  under  weigh  for  the  hoteL 

"  I  don't  believe  he  knows  himself,'*  said  Wright. 

^'  Who  and  what  is  he  ?*'  continued  Jones. 

'<  Why,  he  was,"  replied  Wright,  ''  a  student  at  one  of  the  northern 
colleges  :  he  has  been  since  in  mercantile  business  in  London,  and  unfor- 
tunate, as  he  informs  me." 

"  And  why  does  he  come  here  ?" 

"  Well,  disappointment,  I  suppose,  though  he  told  the  story  to  me  in 
confidence.** 
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'^  Confidential,  eh!     What  was  it?"  asked  the  inquisitive  Jones. 

"  Nay,  replied  Wright,  you  must  get  it  from  him  yourself;  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  retail  it." 

^'  I  shall  make  a  point  of  asking  him  some  day." 

And  so  the  loquacious  person,  who  did  not  like  Selbome,  could 
descend  to  the  humility  of  gaining  his  private  history,  which  he  would 
reoeiye  with  protestations  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  only  to  spread  it  (of 
course  in  confidence)  as  industriously  as  his  want  of  occupation  and  rest- 
less propensity  to  tattle  would  permit,  as  if,  in  possession  of  the  secret,  he 
had  a  load  too  heavy  for  him,  which  made  him  uneasy  until  it  was  trans- 
ferred, and  until  he  had  made  the  secret  rather  more  public  than  a  news- 
paper advertisement. 

As  we  are  historians,  and  can  claim  the  privilege  of  access  to  all  the 
sources  of  information  necessary  to  complete  our  wow,  we  find  it  neoessaiy 
to  display  the  outline  of  Godfrey's  history  and  prospects. 

His  father,  Walter  Selbome,  was  a  gentleman  who  had  early  retired 
firom  active  liiFe  with  a  small  competency,  and  who  from  that  period  had 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  labours  of  twenty 
years  after  his  retirement  (before  which  period  Grodfrey  was  bom)  found 
him  still  absorbed  in  his  vocation.  He  accumulated  a  libraiy  of  books  in 
his  study,  which  lay  in  disarranged  piles  on  the  table  and  floor,  besides  a 
quantity  which  his  copious  shelves  contained.  The  very  names  of  these 
would  have  chilled  readers  who  are  addicted  to  feeding  their  minds  only 
on  literary  food  of  attractive  appearance  and  title.  His  family  seldom 
strayed  in  here  in  search  of  amusing  volumes.  They  would  look  in  vain 
for  Bewick,  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the  more  sonorous  names  of  Shakspere 
or  Waverley.  Solemn  treatises  on  the  properties  and  relations  of  matter, 
algebraic  equations,  differential  calculi,  mathematical  applications,  and 
numerous  tomes  of  a  not  more  inviting  character,  were  all  that  met  the 
eye;  while,  on  entering  the  room,  the  olfactory  nerve  was  saluted  by  pun- 
gent odoursfrom  mysterious  phials,  whose  contents,  colourless  and  lumnless 
in  themselves,  required  only  to  be  minded  to  produce  startling  results* 
Some  turned  blue,  some  green  or  red,  wnile  others  again  became  strangely 
troubled,  and  emitted  vapours  which  not  only  rendered  respiration  dis* 
agreeable,  but  also  tarnished  bright  objects  in  the  room.  He  had  his 
field  to  himself.  The  library,  apparatus,  liquids,  solids,  tests,  and  precipi- 
tates, formed  one  large  book,  composed  in  a  language  which  he  alone  oE 
all  his  household  could  interpret.  The  apartment  was  thus  one  of  mystery. 
Sulphurous,  carbonic,  and  perhaps  mephitic  gases,  played  in  pungent 
volumes  round  his  head.  The  austere  books  with  their  gilt  lettered 
binding  frowned  on  him  from  the  gloomy  shelves.  Cabalistic  figures, 
scribbled  on  a  large  black  board  as  well  as  on  fragments  of  paper,  seemed 
to  denote  that  when  in  solitude  he  employed  a  language  difierent  from 
his  own,  and  the  loud  explosions  which  occasionally  alarmed  his  funily 
were  almost  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  silence  of  his  retreat. 

It  was  in  these  studies  that  Walter  Selbome  passed  the  prime  of  his 
life.  He  was  frequently  called  forth  in  his  attendance  on  the  various  so- 
cieties to  which  he  belonged,  and  also  had  scientific  visitors,  who  were 
closeted  with  him  for  hoxurs  together.  In  moments  of  his  leisure  he  was 
an  attentive  and  fond  parent.  Two  boys  and  one  girl  called  him  father, 
and  hailed  his  appearance  firom  the  solenm  study  with  looks  and  vdces  of 
glee. 

None  of  his  &mily  had  any  due  to  the  object  of  his  studies,  and,  wiih 
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the  world  in  general,  supposed  him  to  he  a  man  who  pmrsned  soenoe  for 
pleasure  rather  than  profit.  Undouhtedlj,  at  the  outset  of  his  studies, 
science  was  sufficient  alone  to  induce  him  to  devote  to  her  serviee  the 
energy  of  a  vigorous  mind  now  in  its  prime.  Bttt>  after  some  time,  the 
natural  course  of  his  investigations  led  him  to  make  discoveries  which 
startled  even  himsel£  He  was  for  some  time  almost  incredulous  to  these 
experiments.  The  important  results  which  he  foresaw  the  discoveries 
must  attain,  and  the  possible,  taw  probable,  notoriety  and  eminence  it 
could  not  fail  to  confer  on  himself,  animated  him  with  a  thrill  of  exulta- 
tion, and  fired  him  with  views  of  ambition  to  which  hitherto  he  had  been 
«  stranger.^ 

What  this  discovery  was  we  cannot  inform  our  reader  further  than 
that  it  was  proudly  termed,  in  the  specification  for  a  patent  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  out,  ^^  the  production  of  light  firom  a  oomhinatioa  of  che- 
mical substances,  and  their  reproduction  and  reconsumption  in  a  Bumner 
and  for  a  period  that  may  almost  be  termed  perpetuaL" 

It  is  about  this  period  that  our  narrative  oommenoes.  At  this  momoit 
the  expectation,  excitement,  and  triumph  of  Walter  Selhome  were  in 
theb  first  flush* 

Walter,  his  eldest  son,  might  be  about  five-and-twenty  yean  of  age, 
was  then  engaged  in  business  at  a  distance  firom  home^  and  was  bdlieved 
to  be  advancing  rapidly  in  the  road  to  wealth.  £te  seldom  viated  the 
home  of  his  duldhood,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 

Rebecca  was  the  voung^  of  the  three,  and  at  this  period  tbe  only 
esie  remaining — a  little  flower  that  always  presented  its  sunny  side,  and 
was  the  life  of  the  family.  She  was  now  about  eigfateoi.  Of  the 
graces  of  her  person  and  mmd  we  may  hereaf^  speak. 

Mrs.  Selbome  was  a  lady  of  domestic  exodlence,  but  of  not  high 
attainments,  and  therefore  not  fitted  to  i^ipffeGiate  the  triumphs  of  her 
husband,  though  she  sympathised  with  his  joy.  Consequently  he  was 
alone  in  his  seeret^  and,  though  a  man  of  great  prudence,  it  had  ahnost 
been  too  great  a  secret  for  him. 

.  With  regard  to  Godfrey,  who  is  now  absent,  we  shall  g^ve  an  anee- 
dote  or  two  that  will  illustrate  his  character  better  than  descriptien 
wiUdo. 

When  a  child,  Godfrey  was  sensitive  to  an  extreme.  Of  the  tempen- 
ment  called  nervous-sanguine,  he  was  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  emo- 
tioos,  by  which  his  health  was  sometimes  endangeied.  Passionate  and 
hasty,  he  was  at  the  same  time  generous  and  affectionate^ 

Once,  when  very  young,'an  individual  who  had  casually  seen  him  at  his 
jGitfaer*s  house,  returning  after  a  long  absenci^  siii^led  out  Godfrey  for  a 
present  of  some  value^  and  in  reply  to  his  youthful  acknowledgments 
said,  '^  You  will  p^faaps  one  day  do  the  same  for  me."  The  little  fellow, 
erateful  for  the  kindness  <»f  one  almost  a  stranger,  dierished  these  parl- 
mg  words  for  a  long  time,  and  cast  about  in  his  head  for  some  way 
o£  recompensing  his  benefactor. 

This,  however,  was  a  difficult  matter,  as  his  stock  of  valuables  was 
SDull,  and  consisted  of  a  few  books,  which  he  prised  very  highly,  and  a 
hoat,  which  latter,  after  much  deliberation,  he  dismissed  from  his  mind 
as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Amongst  his  books,  however,  he  possessed 
an  illustrated  copy  of  '^  Robinson  Crusoe,"  whicfai  fonned  his  chief  study, 
and  which  in  the  evenings  he  was  seldom  without.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  a  struggle  that  he  could  bring  himsdf  to  part  with  il^  but  this 
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iUn  ke  ultmiaielj  decided  on,  md  imniedialrij  set  about  ^am&tig  on  it 
in  Lige  ciqpitala  the  name  of  tlie  gentleman  for  wiionL  it  was  intended. 
Tins  was  all  decided  on  in  secret,  and  when  the  dedication  was  iahify 
iDfloibed  the  bo<^  suddenly  disappeared  {rom  Tiew^  and  Tanous  were  the 
nrmiscB  as  to  its  disposition.  GodCrej,  howerer,  kept  his  secret  masi- 
Mky ;  bvi  h&Dg  a  yoang  deeeiyer,  Ins  obstinate  ^ence,  and  his  obvioas 
desoe  for  conoodment,  when  questbned,  onty  stamnkted  cariosity.  Bis 
otjeet  now  was  to  learn  when  has  friend  might  be  ezpeeted  to  xetura, 
which,  fortunately  for  hiao,  he  was  to  do  in  a  day  or  so;  he  began,  there* 
fore,  to  scheme  the  time  and  mode  of  presentation^  This  all  arranged, 
and  the  time,  almost  the  hour,  arrived,  he  was  xmdergoii^  some  pte- 
lisuaary  operations  of  the  toilet,  when  Walter,  his  brocber,  who  was  m 
the  dressing-room^  suddenly  came  mMm  the  precioiis  Tolame,  and,  with 
an  eickmatioii  of  surprise^  honied  off  with  it  to  the  draining-room. 
Godfi?^,  when  ready,  went  to  get  his  book  hefoie  following  his  brother, 
ba^  to  his  astonislnnent  and  dismay,  it  was  gone.  It  was  after  a  long 
ssd  finiitless  search,  and  with  aheavy  hearty  that  he  new  made  his  way  to 
the  sitting^-^oom.  At  the  door  he  met  his  brother  widi  the  open  hook  in 
his  hand,  retumingfto  rephiee  it  by  his  mother's  dixeetioD.  He  took  it 
fiom  him  angrily,  and  had  just  time  to  half  enter  the  door,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  stranger  seated  at  the  window.  As  there  was  a  smtle  on  te 
eoontenances  of  all,  he  foncied  his  secret  diseorered,  and  the  gracefofciesB 
of  his  design  frustrated.  He  therefore  hastily  retreated,  followed  Us 
brother  npatsin,  and  feU  upon  him  with  great  niiy,  hot  meeiTcd  a  seyere 
beating  in  return,  when,  dosing  himself  up  in  an  exnpfy  room,  he  toie 
ihe  fly*leaf  firom  his  book,  cast  it  and  himsof  on  the  groond;  and  sobbed 
with  yexation. 

Here  he  lay  un^  daric;  and  he,  tired  with  his  emotion.  Mi  asleep. 
He  was  awakened  by  Toiees  and  lights  in  the  room ;  and,  kioking  up, 
saw  his  gentleman  mend  and  his  fother*  The  former  raised  him  kmdly, 
and  proixnsed  to  keep  his  book,  which,  together  with  the  fiy-leal^  he  had 
la  bii  hand.  His  father  looked  oo  him  f(Mr  a  few  monmnts,  and  ten 
Sttd,  sternly, 

^  These  passions  are  dangerous,  and  should  be  diseouraged.  They  are 
irrong,  and  deserve  punishment.'' 

But  Godfire/s  object  had  not  been  altogether  lost;  and  fats  cheerful- 
nesiwas  restored. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  when  he  was,  perhaps^  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  possessed  of  good  parts.     His  aptituc^  and  versatility  of 

Een  had  cxeited  remark  and  drawn  applause  at  s«^iool;  and  ovt  of  it 
unpk>yments  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  unusual  and  ehso^eable. 
Bs  two  heaviest  accomplishments  were  the  arts  of  nrasic  and  painting. 
The  ^EHrmer  grew  oat  of  his  admiratwn  for  the  strains  of  a  miEtary  band 
wUeh  performed  at  evening  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  latter  firom  a 
natural  taste  nursed  by  means  known  only  to  himself. 
^  The  instrument  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  was  the  comet-&- 
piston ;  whidi  he  admired  on  account  of  its  martial  sound,  but  whaeh 
did  not  prove  an  equal  attraction  to  the  rest  of  his  fomily,  either  hota 
their  dislike  to  the  dissonant  notes  of  war,  or  from  his  want  of  pn>- 
*£QeQcy  in  producing  them,  so  that  he  was  driven  to  an  unfrequented 
diff  on  the  searcoast,  about  a  mile  irom  his  felling,  where  he  practised 
'viKh  such  asnduity,  that  in  time  the  sweetness  of  his  strauis  drew  forth 
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the  wondering  rustics  to  listen  in  g^ups — a  sort  of  unasked  offering  to 
his  skill,  of  which  he  was  at  first  extremely  proud.  But  he  no  sooner 
acquired  anything  like  facility  on  this  instrument,  than  he  laid  it  aside 
to  pursue  the  art  of  painting,  which  did  not  yield  to  his  attempts  so 
easily  as  the  first  accomplishment,  and  which,  over  and  over  again,  he 
was  tempted  to  g^ve  up  in  despair,  until,  in  a  particularly  happy 
moment,  ne  surprised  himself  hy  a  small  fancy  dauh — rude,  of  course,  as 
an  early  production  might  he  expected  to  he,  hut  endowed  with  one  or 
two  touches  which  greatly  elated  him.  With  conscious  pride,  he  showed 
.it  to  all  his  acquaintances,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  to  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced critic,  addicted  to  severe  censure,  who,  on  this  occasion 


mg  to  he  lenient,  ^'  damned  it  with  faint  praise."  This  so  cooled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  artist,  that  from  henceforth  he  concealed  the  picture  from 
.every  eye  but  his  own ;  and,  as  his  after-trials  were  without  hope,  he 
was  never  able  to  equal  this  performance.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
attempts  in  disgust,  resorting  only  to  his  comet  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve 
for  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  which  he  conceived  himself  peculiaily 
the  victim-blowing  at  one  time  moving  and  melting  strains,  and,  at 
another,  fierce  and  martial  blasts,  by  wluch  his  humour  might  be  indi- 
cated. But  he  was  soon  called  away  to  coUege,  where  his  employments 
were  of  another  and  closer  nature ;  out  where  he  barely  attained  medi- 
ocrity, when  he  was  recalled,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  large 
East  India  merchant. 

The  last  incident  which  we  shall  adduce  represents  God&ey  in  a  more 
unfavourable  light ;  and  we  would  willingly  omit  it,  did  the  futhfiilnesB 
of  our  narrative  permit.  His  stay  in  the  metropolis  threw  him  mach 
amongst  a  circle  of  acquaintance  habituated  to  a  gay  life,  and  led  him, 
.from  a  weakness  extremely  culpable,  to  emulate  their  scale  of  expendi- 
ture to  an  extent  for  which  his  means  were  insufficient.  In  a  fiatal 
moment,  when  excited  with  wine,  he  was  tempted  to  play.  The  evening 
commenced  with  inconsiderable  stakes,  but  ended  by  leaving  his  com- 
panions in  possession  of  his  I  O  U's  to  a  large  amount.  With  the  moni- 
mg  cool  reflection  came ;  and,  distracted  with  remorse  and  shame^  he 
•reviewed  the  night*s  proceedings.  He  was  long  before  he  could  resolve 
on  the  course  of  conduct  to  pursue. 

He  foresaw  an  exposure  which  would  prejudice  if  not  destroy  his 
standing  with  the  firm ;  and,  moreover,  a  disagreeable  if  not  a  hostile 
interview  with  his  companions  at  play,  and  he  determined  on  leaving 
town  that  evening.  To  leave  wiUiout  first  explaining  his  position  to 
the  partners  in  the  firm  might  have  been  fatal  to  his  reputation ;  and 
h»  attended  at  the  office  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  junior  partner,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  This  he  was  forto- 
nately  able  to  do;  and,  after  a  long  interview,  in  which  he  satis&ctorily 
displayed  the  accuracy  of  his  accounts,  he  set  off  for  the  country  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  When  he  gained  the  parental  roo^  he  sought  out  his 
father,  almost  slighting  the  embraces  of  his  mother  and  sister  in  the 
passage.  He  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Selbome  for  some  hours ;  and 
Rebecca  in  vain  made  excuses  for  passing  and  repassing  the  door,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  it  open,  and  having  the  mystery  explained. 

Mr.  Selbome  was  a  severe  moralist ;  and  an  occurrence  like  the  pre- 
sent so  contrasted  with  ^he  even  and  virtuous  tenor  of  his  own  life^ 
excited  his  serious  displeasure.     The  disclosure  was  made  by  Godfrey 
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with  an  honesty  and  manlinww  that  with  many  men  would  have  palliated 

the  offence,  but  with  Mr.  Selbome  the  sin  was  an  unpardonable  one. 

He  sat  in  solemn  silence  for  some  time  after  his  son  had  finished ;  and 

when  he  had  gained  composure  sufficient  to  reply,  he  drew  a  long  breath, 

and  spoke  with  a  distinctness  which  Godfiney  af^rwards  used  to  term  awfuL 

"  1  little  thought,"  said  he,  '^  that  a  son  of  mine  would  have  needed 

waining  against  the  yice  of  gambling.     Reason,  pleasure,  profit,  there  is 

none  in  it."    A  pause.     ^'  I  fear,  very  much  fear,  nom  the  nature  of  your 

employments,  that  the  character  of  your  associates  will  correspond,  and 

that  this  is  not  the  only  crime  by  which  you  have  brought  disgrace  on 

the  family  name.     Silence,  sir  I  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you  this.     You  are 

my  son,  1  brought  you  up,  and  I  had  hoped  very  much  better  things  of 

yoo.    That  you  have  disappointed  an  anxious  and  attached  £ftther,  who 

will  now  have  to  blush  when  he  hears  your  name^  you  may  thank 

yourself.** 

The  son  in  silence  cast  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  and,  after  a  pause,  the 
parent  resumed. 

'*  That  I  should  relieve  you  of  your  obligations,  or  that  this  house  should 
shelter  you  from  the  consequences  of  your  own  vice  and  folly,  you  cannot 
expect.  I  presume  you  do  not  suppose  I  am  going  to  become  your  accom- 
plice, and  you  surely  hare  too  much  sense  left  to  come  here  unprovided  with 
some  resource.  What,  silent  lathis  is  worse  than  all.  I  had  at  least  some 
fiiint  hope  that  you  would  not  add  meanness  to  dishonesty, — that  you 
could  not  have  stooped  to  seek  a  refuge  here,  and  implicate  us  in  your 
disgrace.     For  shame,  young  man ;  for  shame  I" 

"  Father,  hear  me,"  said  Godfrey,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  suppressed 
feeling,  and  articulating  his  words  with  difficulty. 

'^  No  more  from  you,  sir,"  said  the  father.  ^'  I  do  not  now  pity,  I  only 
despise  you." 

'*  I  assure  you,  sir — ,"  began  Godfrey  again. 

''  Assure  me  of  nothing,  sir,  but  that  you  will  be  at  least  obedient,  and 
satisfy  yourself  with  destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of  your  unhappy 
parent  without  forcing  him  into  an  angry  altercation." 

^  Altercation  there  shall  be  none,  sir,  said  Godfrey,  rising,  and  speak- 
ing proudly.  **  If  you  have  unfortunately  misconstrued  my  motives,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  you.  I  came  here  to  confess, 
and  I  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  I  came  to  let  you  know  the  worst  from  my 
own  lips,  and  to  ask  a  shelter  frt>m  you  until  I  could  sail  for  America. 
This  you  have  already  anticipated,  and  denied.  I  leave"— here  his  voice 
filtered — "  I  leave  you,  frither,  to-night." 

He  walked  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  closed  the  door. 

He  was  seated  in  an  empty  sitting-room  with  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
looking  moodily  out  of  the  window.  The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  light 
footstep  approached,  but  he  did  not  hear  it,  for  it  was  a  very  light  and 
stealthy  footstep,  and  the  person  who  approached  thus  was  a  young  girl 
with  long  curly  hair,  and  with  eyes  red  from  weeping.  She  walked 
forward  hastily,  flung  her  arms  on  Godfrey's  shoulder,  and  kissed  his 
cheek  in  silence. 

<'  O  Godfrey !"  she  said,  at  length. 

''  Well,  Rebecca,"  returned  he,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  cheerfulness. 

''  You  are  going  away,"  said  she ;  <'  is  that  true  ?" 

"  It  is,"  he  replied.  "  You  will  know  why,  some  day,  better  than  I 
can  tell  you  now.     My  dear  Rebecca,  I  would  be  cheerful,  but  I  cannot. 
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I  bsve  lost  mj  self-respecty  but  I  bsve  some  ezcon — I  ha^  indeed ;  and 
I  ask  yoa  not  to  betieve  ail  jaa  hear." 

**  Huafay  Godfrey !  or  I  Boall  cij  again,  if  yon  speak  that  way.** 
Tkeir  mother  entered  soon  afterwards,  ana,  addresnig  Rebecea,  ssid, 
'^  Come,  child,  we  hare  a  great  deal  to  do  this  evening  for  your  favother; 
leave  him  at  presents 

Bebecea  looked  i^  for  a  moment  in  her  modier's  &ee,  sod,  taking  her 
hand  in  siknee,  left  die  loom. 

<' Poor  boy  r  said  she,  at  kngdi, '' what  hM  he  done  r 
^  He  has  displeased  your  £^her  very  seriously;  so  mneb  se^  that  I 
ftar  he  will  never  foxgive  hkn." 

^  Bat  he  is  so  broken-hearted,"  urged  Bebeeea. 
^  Very  likety ;  bat  of  coarse  I  cannot  ooanteaanee  him  in  anjihii^  of 
which  yoor  fiuher  disappfovea,  and  therefore  nost  forbid  yoor  tof'ttg 
much  of  him.'' 

*^  Bot,  mother,  he's  going  away,"  said  Rribeoea,  sadly. 
^*  Yes,  shortly,  I  know,"  said  i^.  Selbome. 
^  He  is  going  to-nifffaty"  lepfied  the  giiL 

<*  What  P  exdaimed  her  mother  in  sunrise  ;  ^hoiw  do  joa  knoir  ?* 
^  He  told  me  that  Bodm^  shaold  detem  him  oiver  to-mgfat" 
Mrs.  S^home  hastily  draw  Bshscca  bai^  into  die  room  they  had 
lA,  and  when  they  eDsoged  iran  it  again,  whidi  was  in  abooi  an  T 
they  had  evidentgr  hoik  been  weeping.  He  left  that  evening, 
sailed  in  ahovt  a  week  afterwards,  "nie  first  chafiiei  of  this  histeiy 
found  him  after  his  arrival  at  has  destinatkin.  We  must  now^  reaome 
the  record  of  events  alter  the  adventore  nanated  in  die  chapter  im- 
mediately preceding  this. 

ChafteeIY. 

PKOGBSa  81  vs. 

CymAia  (amtU),  W^  I  find  there  sie  no  Ibola  so  ineonndersfaie  in  theandves, 
hot  tbey  can  render  olher  people  conten^ble  bj  exposing  their  inftnaiiies.'* 

DombU  Dealer^  by  Cokobsts. 

Wb  left  Godbej  m  the  empty  house  with  the  wooiided  maa»  at  the 
moment  when  the  two  were  unexpectedly  intruded  upon.  The  rooaa 
was  imperfectly  lighted  by  the  dying  embers  of  the  nre ;  aad  thoai^ 
the  persons  entering  were  made  aware  by  the  shoot  of  Godfirey's  cona- 
pankm  that  the  jplace  was  already  oecopied,  they  i^iparently  coold  not 
well  distinguish  the  peisons  of  the  OGCiqMmtB ;  for  one  of  thMn,  kidring 
ihe  file  with  his  foot,  drew  from  it  a  half-bamt  stick,  whi^  he  blew 
into  a  flame,  and  with  tins  advanced  cautiously  to  the  two  straagers, 
whom  he  had  no  sooner  examined,  than,  wikh  a  sarptise  almost  eqaal  to 
theirs,  he  drew  back  in  silence. 

<'  Vas  is  de  matter  ?"  said  one  of  his  companions. 

He  only  lepUed  by  pointing  to  the  twoy  who  were  now  watching^  ha 
anxious  suspense,  the  movements  of  theb  visitors — Godfirey  oecasioBatty 
kwking  keenly,  but  in  vain,  for  some  weapon  of  defonee. 

<*  By  Golly !"  said  the  third,  who  appeared  by  his  voiee  to  be  a  half- 
bred  negro.  *^  D — n  your  soul  I  whar  you  come  from  ?  whar  yoa  bin  ? 
You  come  'coon  over  us,  A — ^you  almighty  blackguard  ?" 

Selbome's  companioa  only  glared  on  him  helplessly. 

*'  Here,  you  sare  l"  said  the  first  man,  *^  you  dam  blaekleg!  Siay 
where  you  are  till  we  square  aoooonts." 
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''Set  me  up,"  said  the  penon  addressed,  to  Godfrey.  <<  We  must  make 
tracks  out  of  this  place  mightj  quick ;  we  shan't  have  the  chance  soon.'' 

''  You  tfe  right/'  said  Godfrej.     ''  AVL  that  talk  is  not  for  nothing.** 

''Quick's  the  word  then/'  said  his  compsnioo,  rising  from  a  reclining  to  a 
littiDg  posture^  and,  placing  his  hand  on  Godfrey's  shoulder,  he  essayed  to 
rise.  More  thsn  one  knife  glittered  as  the  motion  was  perceired  by  the  tloee 
deqieradoes,  who  rushed  forward  to  intercept  the  egress  of  die  two. 

Just  at  that  moment  heavy  footsteps  sounded  on  the  floor,  and  two 
bulky  figures  mardied  in,  each  armed  with  a  heary  truncheon  shod  with 
inn,  widi  which  he  smote  the  floor.  The  sound  had  an  instantaneous 
effect  on  the  three  assailants.  Their  knives  were  quickly  sheathed,  and 
they  were  about  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  room,  when  one  of  the 
n6w*oomers  interposed  his  person  in  the  docnway,  rapping  at  the  same 
time  on  the  pavement  of  the  street. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  one  of  the  new-comers,  who  were  no  other 
tlian  city  watchmen. 

''  Murder  would  have  been  iiie  matter  shortly,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said 
Godfrey. 

''TlMee  men — ^  his  oompanion  began. 

Bat  the  persons  alluded  to  made  for  the  door ;  and  when  the  waieh- 
loeu  looked  round,  the  retiring  form  of  the  last  of  the  three  was  seen  just 
making  his  escape. 

"  HiUoo ! — stop  I — stop !"  shouted  the  watchmen,  starting  in  pursuit. 
AAer  a  short  chace  they  returned  by  themsdves,  not  having  been  sue* 
oessfol  in  capturing  the  fugitives.  As  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  perhaps  &gr  were  as  well  pleased. 

Selborne  hastily  related  his  story  to  them,  and,  explaining  the  necessity 
of  guiding  his  companion  to  some  place  of  rest,  sliraped  half-a*dollar  into 
the  hand  of  a  watchman,  and  requested  him  to  call  a  cab,  which  he  did 
presently. 

"  Where  must  I  drive  ye  to,  jintlemen?*'  asked  the  cabman. 

"  To  the  St.  Charles.  You  had  better  oome  with  me  to»nia;ht,"  said 
Godfrey,  addressii^  the  stranger;  who  briefly  assenting,  tibey  were 
V^edily  on  their  way  thither. 

It  was  pretty  frur  on  in  the  miHrning  before  Grodfrey  got  to  bed,  and  lie 
unagined  he  had  barely  closed  his  eyes  when  he  was  aroused  by  tbe 
sound  of  a  gong,  whereat  he  started  up,  and  found  broad  daylight  in  the 
loom.  Dressing  himself,  he  made  his  way  to  the  office  to  find  in  what 
part  of  the  house  his  friends  were  disposed,  and  the  obliging  cleric 
despatched  a  porter  to  show  him  the  way  to  their  room.  The  room, 
however,  was  empty ;  and  Grodfr^,  supposing  them  to  have  gone  down 
■tairs,  was  just  leaving  when  he  saw  an  open  letter  lying  on  the  floor. 
He  picked  it  up  fmr  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  owner,  and,  perceiving 
Am  handwriting  to  be  Jones's,  was  folding  it  with  the  view  of  returning 
It  to  its  owner,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  name.  Now, 
though  he  was  going  to  fold  it  without  reading,  yet  the  frict  of  his  name 
occurring  there  stimulated  his  curiosity ;  and,  glancing  his  eye  down  the 
paper,  he  saw  his  name  frequently  repeated.  Selbome  was  mortal. 
Though  a  more  honourable  fellow  than  he  did  not  exist,  yet  he  was  not 
proof  against  a  temptation  like  the  present,  which  accident  had  thus 
thrown  in  his  way.  He,  therefore,  opened  the  document  out,  and  read  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  Every  word  related  to  himself.  It  was  ap- 
parently an  unfinished  letter  to  a  friend  of  Jones's,  and  concerned  a 
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trifling  incident  which  had  escaped  Godfrey  s  recollection,  hut  was  nar- 
rated with  an  amount  of  ahsurd  exaggeration  and  puerile  falsehood  he 
hardly  conceived  a  iiiend  of  his  capable  of  constructing.  To  crown  the 
whole,  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  contained  a  disagreeable  and  ofiPenBiTe 
caricature  of  himself.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  person  of  whom 
Selbome  knew  nothing.  The  language  was  far  from  complimentary,  and, 
whenever  his  name  occurred,  it  was  usually  coupled  with  such  an  humbling 
and  spiteful  adjective  as  made  his  ears  tingle. 

To  say  that  Grodfrey  was  angry,  would  poorly  describe  the  mortification 
and  wrath  which  excited  him  as  he  perused  and  reperused  the  paper. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  had  awakened  the  man's  hostility. 
After  he  had  almost  made  himself  master  of  the  composition,  he  folded  it 
up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

*^  The  fellow  is  almost  too  contemptible  for  notice  who  can  descend  to 
an  act  of  this  kind,"  said  he  to  himself.  ''  Still,  for  a  complete  stranger 
to  know  me  only  by  a  ridiculous  description  like  this  is  too  bad." 

So  saying,  he  walked  out,  and  proceeded  to  the  room  in  which  he  had 
left  the  stranger,  where  he  found  him  in  the  act  of  dressing. 

<<  Where  the  devil  is  that  Selbome  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jones  at  the  break&st- 
table,  where  himself,  Wright,  and  Metcalfe  were  seated. 

*^  Don't  know,"  said  Metcalfe,  with  his  mouth  full ;  ''  gone  off  on  a 
cruise,  I  dare  say.** 

<<  I  don't  think  he  would,"  said  Wright ;  *'  I  don't  think  he  would 
leave  us  so  unceremoniously." 

«I  think  he  would,"  said  the  imperturbable  Jones;  *'he  is  uncere- 
monious and  strange  enough ;  ay,  and  singular  enough." 

^'  He  is  strange  and  singular  in  one  respect,"  said  the  yoice  of  Godfrqr 

•at  his  elbow  (for  he  had  just  entered) ;  ^' he  is  singular  in  having  believea 

a  word  you  ever  said,  Mr.  Jones ;  and  he  is  strange  in  being  as  unlike 

you  as  possible,  though  it  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  he  is 

worse  on  that  account  or  not" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?"  said  Jones. 

^*  Well,  if  you  want  it  explained,  he  cares  nothing  for  your  bad 
opinion,  or  he  would  kick  you  handsomely  for  a  thing  like  this,"  said 
Selborne,  handing  him  the  letter ;  ''  nor  for  your  good  one,  for  he  can 
g^et  along  without  it :"  and  he  turned  away. 

Jones  was  too  much  confused  to  reply. 

<<  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Wright,  shaking  hands  with  Godfrey.  ''  You 
know  listeners  never  hear  good  of  themselves,  and  it  does  not  do  to  be 
.too  thin-skinned." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Selbome ;  ^<  but  in  order  to  live  at  ease  in  the 
society  of  some  people,  one  ought  to  be  deaf  and  blind  altogether,  or 
else  have  the  hide  of  an  ox."  He  was  apparently  onltf  a  little  nettled, 
and  no  one  who  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  letter  could  estimate 
his  self-control,  as  he  seated  himself  without  introducing  his  new  ac* 
quaintance.     The  latter  person,  though  rather  pale,  was  much  recovered. 

"  Who  is  your  friend?"  whispered  Wright. 

"  Selbome  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Manasseh  Mudge,  and  then  related 
his  ramble  of  the  previous  evening. 

*'  Quite  an  adventure,"  replied  Wright ;  *'  you  may  thank  your  stan 
you  have  come  off  safely.     But  what  do  you  intend  dobg  to-(uy." 

''  I  have  one  call  to  make  in  the  morning,  and,  unless  an  engagement 
springs  from  it»  am  at  liberty  for  the  rest  of  the  day/'  said  Seloome. 
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"  Wbat  do  yoa  say  to  an  evening  at  the  theatre  ?"  said  Wright ;  ''we 
are  all  talking  of  g^ing." 

'*  At  Yoor  service/'  replied  Godfrey.  '^  I  do  not  care  much  about  it, 
bat  shall  be  glad  for  the  sake  of  your  company." 

'^Yery  well ;  we  meet  here  to  dinner  at  three,  and  can  surely  manage 
to  pass  we  time  in  the  neighbourhood  until  seven.  It  is  an  appointment, 
recollect." 

''Very  good,  'I  shall  be  punctual,"  said  Selbome,  motioning  to  the 
waiter  to  reach  him  the  cream-jug.  The  jug  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  and  the  waiter,  without  ceremony,  inserted  his  dirty  finger  into 
the  spou^  and  in  that  manner  lifted  it  over  to  our  hero,  who,  in  helping 
himself,  carefully  tilted  the  vessel  on  one  side.  A  gentleman  opposite, 
noticing  the  motion,  turned  round  to  the  unlucky  waiter,  who  was  a  raw 
Irishman,  and  spoke  to  him  sternly  and  slowly : 

"  How  dare  you  put  your  thumb  into  the  nose  of  that  pitcher,  sir !" 

The  man  did  not  reply,  but  only  blinked  and  stood  stilL 

Three  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  talking  very  loudly,  now  entered 
the  room.  The  topic  on  which  they  were  conversing  was  apparently  a  poli- 
tical one,  for  the  words  '^  loco-foco    and  '^ democratic*'  occurred  frequently. 

''  What  ticket  do  you  go  for  ?"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  I'm  a  real  thunder  and  lightning  loco-foco,"  said  he.  **  I'm  one  of 
the  greatest  kind  of  democrato.  I  go  for  universal  annexation,  for  ex- 
tension of  the  blessed  stars  and  stripes  over  every  enslaved  monarchy  on 
the  earth.  That's  what  I  say.  Free  soil  don't  suit  my  hook  no  how,  and 
I  don*t  believe  in  whiggism.  But  when  you  ask  my  vote  for  a  real  en- 
lightened citizen,  with  out-and-out  democratic  prindples,  why,  I'm  thar.** 

^^  Who's  your  man  this  time  ?"  asked  his  friend,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Snag. 

^'Kascaddy,"  replied  the  first  speaker.  ''He's  my  man.  He's  a 
horse,  he  is,  and  no  two  ways  about  that.  There's  no  tree  soil  about 
him.  That  don't  suit  his  hook.  It  smells  too  much  of  abolitionism  and 
ham-burning  for  him." 

^'What  are  these?"  said  he,  observing  Godfrey  and  his  friends. 
"  Strangers,  I  reckon." 

Mr.  Snag  looked  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '^  Just  arrived,  I  expect. 
One  of  'em's  a  smart  fellow — met  him  yesterday.  I  should  know  that 
fellow  with  them.     By  — ,  they're  in  queer  company!  that's — " 

"  Hush! — who  is  it  ?"  said  ms  friend. 

Here  they  spoke  inaudibly. 

The  noise  of  voices  had  not  escaped  our  friends  seated  at  breakfast,  and 
Godfrey  had  noticed  Mr.  Snag  and  intended  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  him  presently.  Mr.  Mudge,  on  seeing  them,  was  suddenly  taken 
sick,  and  left  the  table,  although  he  had  been  conversing  freely  but 
a  moment  before.  Godfrey  fbUowed  very  shortly  afterwards  to  in- 
quire after  him,  but  he  found  that  he  had  left  the  hotel  without  any 
address  behind  him.  He  then  returned  to  the  breakfast-room  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Mr.  Snag,  but  he  and  his  party  had  gone,  a  circumstance 
which  at  first  astonished  him,  but  did  not  afterwards,  when  he  observed 
how  universal  was  the  rapidity  with  which  every  meal  was  despatched. 

He  now  made  his  way  down  stairs  and  into  the  street,  and,  after  some 
^uections,  made  sure  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  person  to 
whom  his  letter  of  introduction  (he  had  only  one)  was  addressed. 

He  passed  down  several  streets  bearing  French  appellations,  until  he 
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CUM  to  one  wUch,  by  appeuaaoe,  was  s  promenade,  far  gaily-dresaed 
people  were  paasing  up  and  down.  Crodfrey's  attention  was  aiteaeted  hj 
a  window  in  which  were  displayed  clnsters  of  artificial  flowers,  fmuBoaUy 
beautiful  and  brilliant  in  coMOor  and  anrangement.  He  stayed  far  a  mo- 
ment to  admire  the  taste  with  which  ih»  rarionsccioorB  were  blended,  and, 
when  jost  going,  ^ry  natorally  glanced  bdiind  the  flowen,  and  there  saw 
a  very  pretty  girl  with  a  sprightly  and  sparkling  pair  of  eyes  looldag  nary 
haid  at  him.  When  these  eyes  enconntered  ms,  they  fell,  and  he  oodd 
hardly  say  whether  be  admired  the  owner  more  before  than  now,  wfasn 
she  gknced  downwards  and  resomed  her  work,  her  eyes  fringed  widi 
dark  and  droc^Lag  lashes. 

There  was  no  embarrassment  or  coquetry  in  her  demeanour.  At  fast^ 
when  he  saw  her,  she  attracted  him  by  her  nrigfatly  and  inqniring  glaaoe ; 
now  more  so^  when  that  glance  was  wididrawn.  There  was  somethmg 
so  quiet  and  matronly,  yet  so  girysh  and  demnre  in  her  expression,  that 
Godfrey  lingered  about  the  window  till  he  was  half  aAamed.  At  Isst 
he  made  i^  his  mind,  and,  retnming  to  the  charge,  boldly  ntarehed  into 
the  di<^  imd  inquired  the  name  of  die  street  The  young  lady  listened 
to  his  question  w£bh  an  unmored  countenance,  and,  wnsn  he  had  finiAed, 
shook  her  head,  saying,  as  she  ran  out  of  the  room, 

*'  Je  ne  parle  pas  rAmerican.** 

^*  Confound  yon!"  thought  Godfrey ;  " you  will  bring  in  aome  old  lady 
that  I  do  not  care  to  see,  and  for  whom  I  shall  have  to  invent  a  lot  of 
questions." 

He  judged  truly,  lor  an  dderiy  lady  returned  with  her,  who  mider- 
stood  English  veiy  well,  and  she  duected  him  as  he  desired. 

He  darted  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  young  lady,  whose  eye  be  did 
not  again  succeed  in  catching,  and  marched  out ;  but  as  he  went  he 
stopped  to  read  the  name  over  the  dow,  which  bore  die  following  m- 
senption  in  gih  letters : — 

"  MademmseDe  Floretta  Lorone,  Fabricateur  des  Ilenrs." 

"  Floretta  ! — hum ! — a  pretty  name,  and  a  pretty  fittle  flower-maker 
too.  I  must  make  a  memorandum  of  the  street,  or  I  shan't  find  it 
again,"  said  Godfrey,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  He  kept  repeating 
the  name  Floretta  to  himself  several  times,  until  he  had  readied  the 
counting-house  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  his  letter  was  directed. 

*^  Orlando  Forrest,  Attomey-at-Law,"  was  inscribed  on  the  door-post, 
and,  by  way  of  security,  on  the  wall  in  various  places  up  a  fai^  flight  of 
stairs.  When  Grodfrey  reached  the  summit,  he  entered  a  door,  which 
opened  at  once  into  a  laige  public  office,  where  a  number  of  derks  were 
employed.  On  inquiring  for  Mr.  Foireat,  he  was  shown  into  a  species 
of  railed  enclosure,  where  sat  in  dignified  seclusion  the  genderoan  in 
question — a  middle-aged,  fr-esh-coloured  man,  of  short  stature,  who 
pointed  with  one  hand  to  a  seat,  while  widi  the  odier  he  received  God- 
frey's letter.  He  read  it  carefully,  while  the  latter  person  remained 
standing ;  and  when  he  had  got  through,  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying, 

*^  Take  a  seat,  ar ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  What  is  your 
object  in  coming  here  ?*' 

''  Employment,'^  replied  Godfrey. 

«  Of  what  nature  ?" 

*^  I  hardly  know,"  said  Godfrey ;  ^  I  studied  a  short  period  at  college." 

^'Ahr  said  he,  ^'a  clergyman.  Tlie  market  is  overstocked;  and 
they  are  a  class  of  persons  generally  not  much  diought  of  here*     We 
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are  an  active  population,  and  have  not  time  for  aennona,  and  can  employ 
our  money  more  profitably  than  in  paying  for  them.  They  generally  say 
here,  that  wheneyer  a  man  ia  too  lazy  to  work  he  takea  to  preaching." 

'^  You  mistake  me,  air,^  aaad  Go&ey,  smiling,  and  haatening  to  un« 
deceive  the  voluble  gentleman ;  '^  I  never  thought  of  such  a  profeasion." 

"  What  then  did  you  atudy  for  ?" 

« I  only  attended  the  philoaophical  dassea  for  some  purpoae  which  my 
fiither  had  in  view,"  aaid  Selbonie. 

*'  Have  you  ever  vmtten  T* 

"I  have  attempted  it  onoe  or  twice,*  replied  (jodfiey,  blualung 
sEghtly,  **  and  I  am  told,*'  said  he,  hesitatingly^  ''  wiih  ^ome — ** 

'*  Worse  and  worse,"  siud  Mr.  Foireat,  hastily.  *^  I  tiiink  an  author 
(aad  I  meaa  no  offence,  ar)  has  not  even  the  ezcose  of  a  dergyman  for 
an  idle  life.  The  dergyman  sometimes  expecta  to  do  good,  but  die 
author  cannot ;  he  only  puraoes  an  idle  and  trifiii^  oooopation  to  gratify 
a  congenial  mind." 

"I  had  some  idea,"  nid  Godfrey,  *^that  s  demand  existed  in  a  new 
eomtry  §at  am  improved  literature." 

^  Not  by  any  means,"  aaid  Mr.  Forrest  **  No  demand  for  the  fine 
aita.  The  osefol,  and  not  die  ornamental,  goes  down  here.  Besides^ 
we  nnport  oor  uteratore. 

*'<M,  diat  makes  a  difieience,"  said  Godfrey.  ^  You  have  to  set  it 
nmewheie.  Yon  pexhaps  know  that  ia  Europe  aadiors  are  hdd  in 
lugher  estimation  dum  presidents." 

''Iknowit,''  leplied  Mr.  Forrest.  '<It  is  not  die  ease  here.  We 
ne  a  different  people.  We  look  on  life  in  »  more  useful  Hght  We 
ttady  men  and  newspi^)erB,  and  they  find  us  plenty  to  do.  I  alwajs  look 
oaan  aHthor  aaan  ^eoainale  person,  who  has  nursed  his  fancies  tiU  he  is 
mfit  for  the  world,  and  who  follows  an  occupation  in  vi^iich  not  one  man 
na  hundred  attains  eminence ;  and  when,  after  a  long  trial,  he  is,  as  he 
18  nearly  sure  to  be,  unsnocesaf ul,  he  ccmies  on  a  worid  vrhich  he  cannot 
vaderscand,  and  which  it  takea  a  lifetime  to  lean,  and  fretfully  taunta  it 
with  a  want  of  aympadiy  and  u^mciation.*' 

Godfrey  hastened  to  inform  him  that  he  had  no  intention  of  following 
authorship  as  a  profeaaion. 

"Well,  air,  I  do  not  know  at  present  any  branch  of  buaineaa  which  is 
not  overstocked.  I  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  be  of  service  to  you.  At 
present  I  am  busy,  but  at  any  other  time  call  on  me.     Grood  morning.'' 

Godfrey  left  hmi,  and  walked  leisurely  down  stairs,  and  out  into  the 
street ;  somewhat  mortified  at  the  abruptness  of  the  great  man,  and 
much  dispirited  that  his  interview  had  terminated  so  unsatisfrctorily. 

"  Afler  ail,"  thought  he,  '<  where  is  the  superiority  of  his  pursuit?  It 
has  the  advantage  only  in  being  more  usually  successfuL  Well,  I  sup- 
pose, if  his  opinion  is  harsh,  it  is  sagacious.  I  thmk,  however,  that  my  letter 
might  have  procured  me  more  attention  from  its  complimentary  tone." 

A  surmise  in  which  Godfrey  displayed  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  for 
he  should  have  known  that  great  and  public  men  are  generally  over- 
wheltned  wilt  such  cards  ;  and  though  they  generally  receive  more 
attention  from  those  who  are  less  highly  elevated,  yet  it  is  usually  un- 
accompanied by  the  power  to  be  of  use.  Consequently  a  letter  of 
introduction  is  a  draft  on  the  person  addressed,  and  considered  duly 
honoured  if  it  prociue  for  the  bearer  a  distant  civility.  This  is  safe  as 
a  general  rule,  which  contidns  some  bright  and  shining  exceptions. 
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Ulster  History— Church  of  St.  Sachelin— Hill  of  Tara  —  Banqueting  Hall  and 
Stone  of  Destiny— The  Boyne  and  the  Blackwater— Castle  of  Naran— An 
Irish  Funeral— St.  Columba*s  House  at  Kells— Oratories  and  Round  Towers— 
Virgmia— CaTan— A  Bishop  Militant— Imperfections  of  Irish  History— Clones 
and  its  Antiquities— The  MacBiahons  of  Monaghan — Massacres  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century — Scenery  of  Navan,  Cavan,  and  Armagh — Political  Fortones 
of  Armagh— Contrast  of  its  Present  with  its  Ancient  Condition. 

PopuiiATED,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  as  its  name— deriyed  from 
the  Scandinavian  god  Thor — would  indicate,  hy  men  of  the  North, 
hardy,  unconquered  men  of  Gaelic  and  of  Scottish  origin,  the  Rev. 
Caesar  Otway,  an  accomplished  tourist,  designates  Ulster  as  "an  etemsl 
defile.''  It  IS  well  known  that  its  rocks  and  woods,  and  almost  impene* 
trable  fastnesses,  enabled  its  chieftains  to  uphold  a  kind  of  savage  inde* 
pendence  long  after  the  subjugation  of  other  parts  o£  Ireland.  Armagh 
is  also  designated,  in  a  fragment  of  Irish  topography,  translated  by  Mr. 
Hardiman  from  the  '^  Book  of  Ballinote,"  as  '*  the  Head  of  Ireland." 
Kimbaoth,  thirty-fourth  monarch  afler  Ollamh  Fodhla,  according  to 
the  questionable  genealogy  of  the  bards,  built  for  himself,  at  or  near  that 
city,  the  palace  of  Eamham,  or  Eamania,  "  the  potent  or  noble  citj," 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  mansion  of  the  &mous  Knights  of  the 
Red  Branch.  Pity  that  fragments  of  what  we  are  willing  to  receive  as 
creditable  history,  as  the  subjugation  of  the  Milesian  Tuaiha  de  Da- 
naans  by  the  Kings  of  Tara,  should  be  blemished  by  such  absurd  flat- 
teries as  attributing  the  descent  of  Heremon,  first  Milesian  King  of 
Ulster,  from  Scota,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh  (Amunothph  II.)  who 
reigned  when  the  Israelites  escaped  from  bondage  I 

The  Curaidhe  na  Craoibhe  Ruadh,  or  military  order  of  the  Red 
Knights,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  earliest  war  on  record  that 
was  carried  on  between  the  Kings  of  Ulster — 

When  her  kings,  with  standard  of  green  unfurl'd. 
Led  the  Bed  Branch  knights  to  danger — 

and  Connaught,  and  which,  originating  in  a  theft  committed  by  a  bidy 
and  a  queen,  lasted  for  seven  long  years.  It  was  in  this  war  that 
Cuchillin,  one  of  the  well-known  heroes  in  Macpherson's  Poems  of 
Ossian,  earned  poetic  distinction. 

In  the  fifth  century  St.  Patrick  fixed  his  see  at  Eamania,  the  cathedral, 
built  of  willows  or  wattles,  being  called  Drumsailech,  or  Ardsailecfa, 
the  church  of  willows,  or  the  high  place  of  willows;  but  the  saint 
changed  the  name  to  Ardmagh,  or  the  high  place.  The  see  of  Ar- 
magh had  been  founded,  and  the  Dalriads  of  Ulster  had  given  kings  to 
Scotland,  before  the  death  of  Olill,  son  of  Dathy,  made  way  for  the  Hy 
Nialls,  or  Nialls  of  lona,  the  name  which  sheas  more  lustre  than  any 
other  on  the  annals  of  Ulster.  The  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
who  carried  their  arms  even  as  far  as  Armagh  city  on  three  different 
occasions,  first  exercised  ihe  prowess  of  the  new  dynasty.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  Nialls  warred  with  Feidlim,  King  of  Munster,  and  Kenneth, 
Prince  of  Meath.     In  the  ninths  the  Nialls  themselves  were  already 
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dinded  into  four  brancfaeB — Hy  Nial,  who  reigned  at  Tara,  and  the 
heads  of  the  Tyrone,  the  Tyrconnel,  and  the  Clan  Connell  tribes. 
Brian  Bora  subjected  the  whole  of  the  I^ialls,  but  after  the  death  of 
Tuiloagh,  in  1086,  they  were  recognised  as  Kings  of  the  North,  while 
the  Kings  of  Cashell  were  acknowledged  rulers  of  the  South. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  1171,  the  men  of  Ulster  withheld 
their  aid  from  their  countrymen  invaded  in  the  south ;  but  a  Sjmod, 
assembled  at  Armagh,  traced,  with  all  the  prescience  of  an  Exeter  Hall 
meeting,  the  intrusion  of  the  stranger  to  an  impious  traffic  in  slaves. 
Ulster,  however,  did  not  escape  entirely,  even  at  the  onset.  The  re- 
nowned De  Courcy  undertook  a  conquest  which  he  never  accomplished ; 
bat  he  established  English  rule  in  frontier  strongholds,  from  whence  it 
was  never  afterwards,  only  temporarily,  displaced.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  we  find  all  the  chieftains  of  Ulster  summoned  as  vassals  to 
join  with  &eir  forces  in  an  expedition  against  Scotland.  The  episode  of 
the  Bruces  in  Ulster  was  as  transient  as  it  was  brilliant.  But  even  then 
a  handful  of  English  held  Carrickfergus  for  a  year,  and  the  battle  of 
Athenry  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best-contested  engagements  ever 
fought  in  Ireland. 

The  first  created  Irish  lord  was  an  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  but  even  at  that 
time  (the  fourteenth  century)  the  whole  extent  of  British  territonr  was 
comprised  within  the  four  shires  of  the  Pale.  The  marriage  of  Con 
O'Neill  with  a  sister  of  the  lord-deputy,  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  did 
more  towards  bringing  Ulster  within  the  Pale  than  all  the  warlike 
energy  of  the  De  Courcys  or  the  De  Biu^ghs.  The  Ulster  chiefs  still 
leagued  occasionally — sided  with  pretenders,  such  as  Perkin  Warbeck — 
hut  they  were  uniformly  brought  aft;er  a  time  to  terms ;  and  in  1543 
O'Neill  appeared  before  Henry,  at  Greenwich,  and  surrendered  hb 
territory  and  his  national  title. 

The  redoubtable  Shane  O'Neill,  however,  once  more  lighted  up  the 
glory  and  the  renown  of  the  family  name.  In  vain  were  Earls  of 
Tyrconnel  created  and  put  forward  to  rival  the  men  of  the  red  shields ; 
in  vain  was  Shane  pressed  on  one  side  by  the  English,  on  the  other 
hy  the  Scots, — he  defeated  the  one  at  Armagh,  and  drove  the  other 
into  the  sea.  But  Shane  had  a  weakness  not  uncommon  to  his  country- 
men; he  trifled  his  time,  and  weakened  his  political  position,  by  tem- 
porising with  Queen  Elizabeth  for  an  English  wife.  He  was  once  more 
attacked,  driven  into  his  fastnesses,  and  there  hunted  down  by  Oge 
MacConnell,  and  treacherously  slain  by  his  own  countryman  and  former 
friend  and  ally. 

Another  episode  in  Ulster  history,  scarcely  less  remarkable,  is  attached 
to  the  same  country,  in  the  noble  struggles  of  Hugh  0*I>onnell,  sur- 
named  Hugh  the  Red,  and  the  last  of  "the  O'Neills;"  against  whom 
Sir  John  Norris  and  the  favourite  Essex  were  alternately  sent  to  combat. 
The  battle  of  Blackwater  was  one  of  the  most  signal  disasters  ever  in- 
coned  by  the  English  in  IreUmd.  But  although  *'  The  O'Neill"  was 
supported  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  renowned  Don  Juan  d'Aguila,  the 
great  battle  of  Einsiede  revenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Blackwater,  and  the 
last  of  "the  O'Neills"  died  in  foreign  lands. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Ulster  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  outlawiy 
ot  IPji^one  and  O'Donnell,  and  the  minor  revolts  of  O'Doherty.  The 
Golonisatioa  of  Ulster,  which  had  been  attempted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
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was  effectoally  earned  into  opeiaifion,  and  Londondarj-  and  Colerune 
rose  up  as  balwadks  of  English  power  in  the  north. 

In  the  Great  Rebellion  in  Charles  L's  time,  the  Ulsttf  chieftains  once 
more  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country— its  aties^  towns,  forts*  and 
fields ;  nor  were  the  massacres  and  horrors  which  accompanied  the  fieroe 
civil  war  that  ensued  put  an  end  to  till  the  irresistible  energies  of  Crom- 
wdl  were  thrown  into  the  balance.  The  Irish  loyalists  of  Ulster  made  a 
&int  attempt  at  a  rise  against  the  ParliamentariaaSi  and  the  Protestants 
of  Londonderry  immortalised  themselves  by  a  siiocessfiil  opposition  to 
James  II.;  but  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  for  ever  settled  the  question  of 
supremacy  in  Ulster ;  and  the  skkmishea  of  *'  Peep-of-day  boys"  sad 
^<  Dcftoders,"  in  their  oomparatiw  insigMitcaace^  form  aa  apt  and  proper 
conclusion  to  ages  of  disastrous  wan  and  family  fends,  and,  like  the  Isst 
'^  forty-police-power''  insnrrection,  constitute  a  terminal  ion  to  such  smI 
and  MrWous  scenes  whidi  is  most  fitting  to  the  times  we  live  in. 

Notwithstanding  that  moral  and  politKal  discontent  still  exists  among 
a  portion  of  tha  Irish  population, — that  agrarian  outrages  and  acts  of 
criminal  violence  still  stain  the  reputation  of  some  districts, — notwith- 
standing that  national  prejudices  are  still  zealously  fomented  by  many, — 
there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  more  hopeful  future  open  to  Ire- 
land than  perhaps  ever  presented  itself.  The  resolute  perseverance  of 
an  united  legislation  iu  the  path  of  amelioration,  more  libml  fodings  in 
regard  to  educatioo,  the  relief  of  encumbered  estates^  the  intioductioo  of 
new  and  the  awakening  of  old  branches  of  industry,  the  greater  interest 
taken  by  all  classes  in  the  welfare  of  a  sister  island,  the  intermarriage 
of  races,  and  the  transfer  of  property — the  very  progress  of  genenJ 
civilisation — are  daily  tending  towards  that  state  of  things  which  the 
preponderance  of  an  industrious,  sober,  and  loyal  populata<m  ensures  for 
the  future.  The  new  interest  taken  by  majesty  itself — the  incorporation 
of  an  English  prince  into  the  Irish  peerage,  and  the  anticyated  erection 
of  a  regal  residenoe  on  the  island — are  not  among  the  less  notable  sigiu 
of  the  dmes. 

Greater  inteieonrBe  with,  and  more  numerous  and  frequent  tours  sad 
visits  throughout  the  leneth  and  breath  of  the  island,  are  not  anumg  the 
least  interesting  resvlts  that  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  this  new  state 
of  things.  Few  countries  hold  out  greater  temptations  to  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque,  to  the  artist,  to  the  ardisBologist»  to  the  man  of 
letters,  or  to  the  natoralist  and  the  sportsman,  than  Irdaad.  Its  inland 
waters,  its  mountains  and  rocks,  and  its  coast  scenery,  are  unrivalled  in 
this  country,  and  in  many  points  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind  in  North 
Britain.  As  these  resources  become  more  known,  they  will  also  become 
better  i^reciated.  The  pen  of  the  tourist,  ot  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
can  do  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  the  common  voice  of  fame  which  has  made 
the  repute  of  Windermere,  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  of  the  Trosachs.  Yet 
England  and  Scotland  have  nought  to  compare  in  their  particular  line 
with  Killamey,  the  Killoriesi,  Ballybmiion,  Kilkee^  or  the  Sands  of 
Donegal. 

Some  yean  back  I  was  induced,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Connaught, 
to  visit  some  of  the  less  frequented  and  more  psetiiresqiie  scenes  in 
Ulster ;  and,  for  this  purpose  I  purchased  from  a  late  much-remcte3 
magistrate  in  Dublin  a  very  serviceable  little  pony,  iqpon  which  I  pV' 
formed  nearly  the  whole  dt  my  peregrinations ;  my  sturdy  ^nir-footed 
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companion  returning  in  as  good  condition  as  wben  it  set  oat.  It  lias 
struck  me  that  at  the  present  moment  some  little  aoconnt  of  such  a  (zip 
may  be  of  service,  first  of  all,  as  helping  to  make  nooks  and  comers  oif 
much  intoest  in  themselyes  better  known, — and  still  more  so,  as  showing 
what  is  to  be  met  with,  and  what  is  to  be  expected,  on  such  a  trip. 

It  IS  not  unworthy  of  remark,  oonsideiii^  the  fine  weaiiher  I  suhse- 
quBDtJy  enjoyed,  that  it  was  as  late  as  the  26th  of  September  when  I 
kft  Dublin  on  my  proposed  excursion.  My  road  lay  by  Castle  ELnock, 
a  ruin  of  olden  time,  beyond  which  verdant  ravines,  amid  hills  of  lime- 
stone pebbles,  separated  me  from  tall  plantations  and  a  modem  house^ 
connected  whh  which  I  observed  still  more  ruins  of  olden  time.  About 
a  mile  from  Clonee  I  passed  another  mansioD,  with  a  very  rack-reafe- 
looking  aspect.  Black  Bull  Inn  bore  the  aqpect  of  a  thrivmg  fium 
and  tolerably  busy  hostelry,  and  led  the  way  to  where  a  naned  arch  by 
the  Bide  of  a  modem  church  annoanced  all  that  remained  of  Douen  aoi 
SacheJin--«the  Church  of  St  Sachelin"— a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick's, 
eoelesiastica]  preferments  and  holiness  being  hereditary  even  in  those 
Boeient  times.  Dunshanglin,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  a  general  j^;>pear- 
anoe  of  antiquity;  part  of  its  old  walls  still  remain,  and  close  by  were 
the  remains  of  a  Danish  fort,  with  a  fosae  of  unuswd  breadth.  Leaving 
single-treed  Rath  Oath  to  the  right,  the  road  winded  hence  between 
two  hiDs,  ornamented,  the  one  with  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Skymes 
or  Screen — in  the  chapel  of  which  Divine  service  is  still  performed—* 
snd  the  other  with  the  new  church  of  Tara;  both  companion  landmarks 
on  the  great  levels  of  Meath,  and  both  conmuindiog  extensive  prospects. 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivings,  suggested  by  the  memory  of 
the  curse  laid  upon  the  place  by  Saint  Raan  or  Ruadan,  that  1  turned 
aside  to  ascend  the  renowned  hill  of  Tara ;  but  the  sim^,  the  natural, 
and  the  beautiful  language  of  Ireland's  greatest  baid,  so  in  harmony 
with  the  soene^  came  to  my  relief.  It  certainly  was  in  no  small  degree 
impressive,  to  be  riding  thus  alone  amid  the  ruins  of  a  city  where  so 
iBsay  monarchs  now  mardexed  or  alain  in  battle  had  been  crowned. 
Irish  anfaquaries  know  no  beginning  to  the  genealogy  of  the  dwellers  in 
Tara.  According  to  one,  the  palace  of  Olkmh  Fodhla,  a  prince  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Republic,  stood  on  the  one  hand ;  according  to  an- 
oUier,  three  raths  or  mounds  to  the  left  commemorated  the  greatness  of 
the  mythic  princess  Graine,  vrife  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Fiogal  of 
the  JiiGst — the  Finn  MacCumhaOl  of  antiquarians.  After  thirteen  cen- 
turies of  ruin,  with  the  exception  of  the  pillar-stone  on  the  mound  of 
Forradh,  notliuig  remains  of  the  principal  habitations  of  this  ancient 
Qtj  but  eircidar  or  oval  enclosures  and  mounds,  called  in  Irisb  raths 
aad  duns,  iritjiin  car  upon  which  the  said  habitations  undoubtedly  stood. 
As  tiie  pontion  and  extent  of  these  have  been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Fetrie 
nd  Mr.  J.  O'Donovan  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  details  here.  The  -ruins  of  the  Teach  Midhchuarta,  or  the  re- 
newed banqueting-hall  of  Tara,  consist  of  two  parallel  lines  of  earth, 
nnmiog  in  a  Erection  nearli;  north  and  south,  and  divided  at  intervals 
I7  openinge,  which  indicate  the  position  of  tiie  ancient  doorways,  sup- 
Posed  to  have  been  twelve,  or,  with  the  terminal  ones,  fourteen  in  num- 
^'  These  numerous  doors,  and  the  interior  dimensions  (360  feet)^ 
bdiea«i>  nn  Oriental  or  public  fife  led  by  the  eariy  kings  of  Ireland. 
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The  royal  feasts  of  Teamor  are,  indeed,  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the 
old  Irisn  hards,  firom  the  tune  that  Ollamh  Fodhia  first  assembled  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  at  this  place — when  Cormac  Ulfida,  grandson 
of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  revised  the  Psalter  of  Tara,  and  fomided 
three  colleges  at  the  same  spot — ^when  St.  Patrick  was  brought  before 
King  Logaire,  to  destroy  the  idol  Crom-cruach  and  convert  both  the 
king  and  the  archdruid — and,  indeed,  till  the  time  of  Dermod,  great- 
grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Hostages,  when  the  enraged  Abbot  of  St.  Ruan 
went  in  procession  to  the  palace  and  cursed  it,  and  no  king  sat,  nor  poet 
sang,  in  its  halls  from  that  day  forth. 

The  pillar-stone  of  Forradh,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  considered  by 
Irish  archseologists  to  be  the  genuine  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  upon 
which,  for  many  a^es,  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  crowned ;  and  the 
stone  carried  away  m>m  Scotland  by  Edward  L,  and  now  preserved  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  supposed  to  have  no  real  virtue  attached  to  it 
The  Forradh  monument  is,  however,  acknowledged  to  have  been  erected, 
where  it  now  stands,  to  the  memory  of  some  rebels  slain  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  king's  troops  in  1798.  (It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  could  have  induced  the  Irish  to  make  a  stand  at  a  place  with  a 
curse  upon  it.)  The  question  is,  whether  this  monument  is  the  pillar 
removed  from  Rath  Righ,  and  reported  to  have  been  there  by  Irish 
writers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  or  whether  that  re- 
moved for  the  coronation  of  Ferg^  MacEIark  in  Scotland  is  the  original 
The  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  Forradh  stone  being  the  original — the 
more  especially  from  its  pillar  form;  but  as  many  black  stones  are 
known,  both  to  Irish  and  to  Oriental  archaeologists,  besides  the  one 
sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  derided  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  one  re* 
moved  with  honours  to  Rome  by  Elagabalus,  the  one  at  the  tomb  of 
Daniel,  and  the  other  at  that  of  Mohammed,  so  it  may  be  fairly  hoped 
that  Great  Britain  is  rich  in  more  than  one  regal  tsJisman,  and  toat 
minus  the  curse  of  St.  Ruan. 

Toma  Eigeus,  or  "  The  Learned,"  a  chief  Druid  at  the  time  when 
first  the  King  of  Munster  and  Nial  contended  for  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
prophesied  that  the  foreigner  would  sit  upon  the  sacred  stone.  The 
translation  is  frt>m  Mr.  Hardiman's  *^  Irish  Minstrelsy." 

Sons  of  the  brave,  our  day  is  gone, 

Our  destiny  is  spoken; 
A  stranger  rules  in  Cashel's  rock. 

Another  sits  on  Tara's  throne. 

I  have  not  seen  it  remarked  by  any  Irish  archaeologist  that  Meaih  sig- 
nifies the  plain  that  surrounds  the  nill  of  Tara.  Camden,  speaking  <^ 
Scotland,  says — ^^NieoltB  dim  in  Maiaias  et  CeUedonios  duHncti  eranif 
id  est  in  campestris  et  montanos  /'  and  the  same  writer  adds,  at  page 
561  of  his  "  Britannia''— <<  Dehen  Meath,  id  estplaniUes  ad  Amirumf 
The  word  has  somewhat  the  same  signification  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages. 

As  I  proceeded  on  my  way,  ruminatbg;  upon  the  past  grandeur  and 
crimes  of  Irish  kings,  I  was  aroused  from  my  murines  by  a  fire  and  the 
shrieks  of  women.  It  was  a  temporary  shed,  erected  for  drying  fiax  on 
peat,  that  was  in  flames,  and  die  flax  burnt  in  fitful  gusts  wim  terv^ 
violence.  The  figure  of  a  man  was  prominent  on  the  pile^  and  AK)med 
out  of  the  flames  like  that  of  a  firv-kmg,  while  a  crowd  of  women  were 
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diouting  and  howling  arouncL  I  rode  to  their  sucoouTy  and  did  not  leaTO 
this  scene  of  foolish  excitement  till  I  had  dressed  the  well-singed  integu- 
ments of  the  too-zealous  peasant,  and  had  received  in  return  YOciferou9 
expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  sooty  fair  sex. 

North  of  Tara  the  soil  undulated,  and  presented  greater  yariety  of 
aspect  Several  stately  mansions  rose  up  here  and  there,  and  the  thickly- 
wooded  banks  of  the  Boyne  agisted  in  giving  to  the  entrance  to  Navan 
a  general  tone  of  luxuriance  and  prosperity.  Throughout  Ireland,  within 
as  well  as  without  the  Pale,  the  castle  is,  as  it  was  in  good  old  barbarous 
times  in  England,  the  chief  feature  of  a  provincial  town.  The  never- 
ending  wars  of  septs,  toparchs,  barons^  or  kings,  so  well  sustained  by 
the  Anglo- Irish  lords  after  their  advent  to  the  same  country,  just  as 
if  the  warlike  and  predatory  spirit  belonged  more  to  the  soil  than  to  the 
people,  necessitated  everywhere  places  of  refuge  and  of  defence.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Irish  castles  were,  no  doubt,  erected  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  for  we  find  the  men  of  Tyrone  described,  even  as  late  as  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  seeking  for  shelter  in  their  native  woods  and 
fiutnesses,  rather  than  in  their  cities  and  castles;  and  in  a.d.  1544, 
when  the  sons  of  O'Donnell  were  fighting  against  their  father  for  want 
of  a  more  worthy  antagonist,  the  Irish  were  still  so  unskilful  in  attacking 
forts,  that  Calvagh  O'Donnell  was  despatched  to  Dublin  to  hire  English 
soldiers  and  siege  engines  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Lifford,  in  which  the 
head  of  this  respectable  family  had  taken  refuge. 

The  Boyne  and  the  Blackwater  have  already  been,  and  are  again  about 
to  be,  illustrated  historically  and  topographically ;  so  we  must  content 
ourselves  here  with  intimating  that,  beyond  Navan,  both,  though  famed 
in  history,  are  insignificant  streams  enough,  fiowing  at  times  over  naked 
limestone  rocks,  but  without  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Usk  or  the  Towey 
mider  similar  circumstances.  The  castle  of  Navan,  or  Athlumny,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  and  is  a  ruin  of  considerable  extent. 
The  more  ancient  portion  consists,  as  usual,  of  a  massive  quadrangular 
tower,  with  keep  or  donjon,  and  circular  towers  at  the  angles.  The 
more  modem  wing  must  have  contained  some  splendid  apartments.  A 
castle  which  has  been  described  and  figured  even  in  the  ^'Dublin 
Penny  Journal*'  need  not  detain  us.  The  journal  in  question,  it  is 
hut  ma  to  mention,  is  deserving  of  all  praise  for  having  done  much 
towards  dispelling  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  relative  to  Irish  antiquities, 
even  in  Ireland  itself.  The  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  castle  was  at 
once  striking  and  comprehensive.  Tara  hills  to  the  south;  the  shady 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  terminated  by  the  hills  above  Slane  and  Cullen,  to 
the  east ;  the  wooded  Blackwater  stretching  upwards  towards  Kells  to 
the  north  and  west.  The  sites  of  Tara,  Navan,  and  Kells  were,  according 
to  a  rude  tradition,  marked  out  by  a  witch,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  pig, 
leaped  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  was  killed  by  the  third  saltatorial 
effort.  Navan  contains  the  usual  public  edifices  of  a  county  town : 
mfirmary,  gaol,  churches  and  chapels,  good  inn,  and  a  college;  the  students 
at  which  are  distinguished  by  flat  caps,  bordered  with  fur,  which  are  worn 
^th  an  inclination  sometimes  forwards,  sometimes  lateral,  sometimes 
backwards ;  but,  in  whichever  way  worn,  look  like  a  flat  cocked-hat,  and 
in^part  to  the  wearer  anything  but  a  learned  or  instructive  appearance* 
A  visit  to  the  abbey,  where  were  some  curious  tombs— one  old  slab^ 
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leraarkable  for  the  bold  relief  of  its  sculptures — was  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  a  fbiieral.  The  coffin,  which  was  nearly  falling  to  pieces, 
was  borne  by  Ibur  men,  so  thoroogfaly  intoxicated  as  scarcely  to  appear 
consdous  of  what  they  were  doing.  At  one  moment  it  was  the  head,  at 
another  the  feet,  of  tne  unfortonate  deceased  that  rose  almost  perpen- 
dicolariy  in  the  air— changes  of  position  to  which  an  occasional  Tarie^ 
was  eommmricated  by  a  sadden  lurch  laterally,  which  threatened  to  deposit 
the  defunct  in  the  fi;atter.  A  crowd  of  women  and  children  fallowed  in 
the  rear,  bowling  their  gfrief,  and  quite  unconcerned  at  the  extraordinaiy 
erohitions  whidi  the  dead  man  was  performing.  A  good-looking  gin, 
observing  that  my  attention  was  arrested  by  this  strange  scene,  stepped 
Qp  to  me. 

^'  Sure,  your  honour,  you  would  not  be  standing  there  and  seeing  these 
poor  men  so  tired  with  carrying  the  dead,  and  not  lend  them  a  hand  7* 

^  Lend  a  hand,  my  dear  I''  I  stammered  forth  in  my  surprise  ;  ^  io 
you,  perchance ;  but  to  that  ruin  of  a  coffin !"  and  shaking  my  head,  I 
stole  away  like  a  fox  when  he  hears  the  hounds  in  the  distance. 

It  was  market-day  at  Navan  (I  am  always  particularly  unlucky  in 
yiriting  country  towns  on  market-days),  and  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of 
national  enthusiasm  in  a  man  who  was  selling  apples,  stripped  and  red 
hot  by  his  exertions^  and  filling  the  whole  nuirket-plaoe  with  his  Toiee. 
Another,  trying  a  horse,  could  not  do  that  without  throwing  the  animal 
and  himself  from  the  slippery  flags  against  a  cart  that  was  close  by. 
Nayan,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  has  a  public  well,  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  only  a  few  feet ;  but  as  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  no  means 
of  drawing  water  adapted  for  the  community  at  large,  each  fanuly  had  a 
separate  tin  can  tied  to  the  pump,  each  by  its  own  string;  nod  the 
effect  produced  by  this  arrangement  was,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
more  "  cannie,"  as  a  Scot  would  say,  than  "  braw.'* 

I  left  Navan  at  an  early  hour  the  ensuing  morning,  when  the  mist  was 
still  abroad  busy  coating  in  sparkling  white  the  autumnal  gossamer  and  the 
late-leafed  bramble;  but  the  sun  had  attested  his  supremacy  long  before  I 
had  attained  the  point  where  the  long  lines  of  ruddy  hawthorn  and  many* 
tinted  ash  gave  way  to  the  once  border  town  of  Kells.  This  sombre 
but  clean  little  town  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  in- 
iantiy  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  so  it  was  ludky  that  it 
was  merely  my  breakfast  station.  That  accomplished,  and  the  inner  man 
being  upon  good  terms  with  tax-gatherers  and  tax-payers  alike,  my  first 
visit  was  to  the  home  of  St.  Columba,  or  ColumbkiU,  who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  St.  Columba  or  Columbanus,  both  doves,  but  the  former 
the  greater  dove  or  the  pigeon  of  the  church.  Nor  was  it  without  afed- 
ing  of  deep  interest  that  I  visited  the  home  of  this  zealous  propagandist 
Accident  has  thrown  me  frequently  in  his  footsteps.  I  hav«  visited  the 
rains  of  his  monasteries  in  desolate  rocks  in  the  Scottish  seas — I  have  shot 
wild  duck  over  his  supposed  burial-place  on  the  coast  of  Nortfaumbria — ^I 
had  ever  appreciated  in  their  fullest  extent  the  blessings  that  flowed  from 
that  far-off  seat  of  learning,  the  small  isle  of  lona — and  now  I  was  gmng 
to  visit  one  of  the  earliest  homes  of  this  distingfuished  prolate.  What 
was  my  surprise  at  finding  a  small  commonplace-looking  building,  rudely 
tliatched  with  clods  of  turf,  and  its  portals  desecrated  by  the  ragged  d^ 
Boendants  of  a  &nily  reared  from  time  immemorial  within  the  p^edncti 
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d  a  boildiD^aaared  to  celibacy  and  leaming^-oiie  of  tJie  moet  interesting 
momuncnts  in  IieUuidl  At  onoe  an  oratoiy  and  a  habitatioo,  Hke  St. 
Kerin'B  boose  at  Gleodalongh  and  St.  Flannan's  at  KiUaloe,  St.  Colomb's 
heme,  so  insignificant  in  aspect,  may  3^  be  classed  among  the  most  re- 
nsfkaUe  structures  o£  Christian  times  now  to  be  found  in  Europe.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  cylindrical  Tanlting,  and  all  its  details, 
whidi,  With  a  good  illustration,  may  be  found  in  ^  Wakeman's  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Antiquities,"  are  replBto  with  interest  The  fact,  however, 
that  in  those  primeval  times  the  heads  of  the  diuich  should  have  been  at 
80  much  troidile  and  expense  to  build  small  but  imperishable  edifices 
wherein  to  dwell  secluded  in  a  crowd,  or  removed  to  some  wild  and  dreary 
spot,  as  was  the  case  with  the  oratory  of  the  woman-hater,  St.  Senan, 


and  that  on  Bishop's  Island,  so  diaracteristically  called  by  the  Irish 
OUeoH'^m^Ecupaig'-geriaigky  ''tike  island  of  the  hungry  or  uie  starving 
bishop,"  is  as  curious  as  the  edifices  themselves,  rare  and  remarkable  as 
they  are.  The  oratories  and  round  towers  of  Ireland  are  alike  peculiar 
and  unexampled.  Dr.  Petrie's  views,  whidi  have  been  pronounced  by 
Thomas  Dayis,  in  the  NaiioHy  with  true  nadonal  enthusiasm,  to  be  tlie 
most  learned,  the  most  exact,  and  the  most  important  ever  published  upon 
die  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Irish  nation,  howerer  much  they  haye  done 
to  remove  former  erroneous  notions,  are  iar  from  being  so  completely  satis- 
&ctory  as  has  been  imagined  by  his  countiymen.  In  the  main  there  is 
Bo  doubt  that  the  Doctor's  views  are  correct ;  the  question  is,  do  they  fulfil 
all  that  might  be  deemed  the  possible  uses  of  such  lofty,  massive,  and 
in^Kirtant  eodesiastieal  structures?  Cnriously  enough,  as  if  to  attest  by 
demonstratioa  in  actual  times  tihat  a  belfiry  or  steeple  may  be  erected 
apart  from  the  church,  the  good  people  of  Kells  hare  erected  a  modem 
tioig^ikeack  dose  by,  but  apart  from  the  actual  church,  and  upon  the 
rains  of  the  olden  place  of  worship.  The  round  tower  of  Kells,  ninety 
feet  in  height  and  forty-eight  in  circumference,  with  walls  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  a  conical  roof,  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  specimens 
of  the  kind.  The  cross  in  the  mariket-place  has  been  figured  in  tne  ^^  £x- 
canions."  Both  the  letters  and  sculptures  with  which  it  was  adorned  are 
Buch  defaced,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  if  the  animals  depicted  were  of 
^  or  of  an  antediluvian  era.  Kells  abounds  in  interesting  antiquities, 
but  of  the  walls  erected  by  Hnghde  Lacy  there  are  few  traces  remaining. 
It  was  evidently  a  spot  more  fayoured  by  learning  and  religion  than  im- 
portant as  a  military  station ;  true  that  that  <£sting^hed  ^  routier," 
Janieo  d'Artois,  slew  two  hundred  Irish  at  or  near  this  spot, — that  at  the 
Mune  place  the  O'Reillys  made  their  submission  to  Lord  James  Butler 
(a.i>.  1639),— that  in  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill  tlie  same  O'Reillys  rose  up 
and  burnt  the  town  (a.d.  1597),— that  Mountjoy  garrisoned  it  shortly 
after, — and  that  as  a  frontier  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  turbulent  sept,  it 

eyed  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  all  the  great  struggles  among  the 
-Ok  themselves  and  between  the  Irish  and  English ;  but  still  the  home 
of  St.  Columba  confers  upon  it  the  most  enduring  and  the  most  exquisite 
interest  At  Glenveagh  a  flat  stone  vrith  four  cavities  is  pointed  out  aa 
the  spot  where  the  founder  of  the  Culdees  was  bom ;  on  a  rock  of  Fannal 
is  the  place  where,  armed  with  bell  and  boat,  and  lighted  up  with  holy 
tapers,  he  cursed  the  rats  and  mice  and  even  the  beneficial  earthworm. 
At  Qonmany  is  a  well  sacred  to  the  saint,  and  a  stone  with  the  prints  of 
his  knees ;  in  Skye  and  in  lona  and  in  Holy  Isle  are  cairns  which,  aocoxd- 
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ing  to  cli£ferefnt  tradidons,  cover  the  holy  man's  mortal  remains.*  There 
is  no  end  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  local  traditions  and  reminis- 
cences of  this  early  teacher.  Mosheim  has  g^ven  his  testimony  to  the 
learning  of  his  followers,  and  states  that  they  were  the  only  divines  who 
refused  to  dishonour  their  reason  by  submitting  it  implicitly  to  the  dic- 
tates of  authority.  But  naturally  subtile  and  sagacious  as  they  were,  the 
Trinity  remained  to  them  an  insuperable  difficulty.  ^'  You  must  either 
affirm  or  deny/'  they  said,  '^  that  the  three  Persons  in  the  Deity  are  three 
substances.  If  you  affirm  it,  you  are  undoubtedly  a  Tritheist,  and  worship 
three  gods :  if  you  deny  it,  this  denial  implies  that  they  are  not  three  dis- 
tinct persons,  and  thus  you  fall  into  Sabellianism."  Benedict  calls  this 
a  fallacious  and  sophistical  syllogism,  and  Mosheim  a  miserable  piece  of 
sophistry.  It  was  certainly  calculated  to  puzzle  their  hearers,  for  they 
accused  those  of  Tritheism  who  admitted  their  view,  and  cast  the  re- 
proach of  Sabellianism  upon  those  who  rejected  it. 

The  success  of  his  ministr}%  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
pious  exploits,  stand  upon  record  as  undoubted  proofs  not  only  of  the 
resolution  and  patience  of  the  prelate,  but  also  of  his  dexterity  and 
address.  Refused  an  audience  by  the  Pictish  king,  Bradeus,  the  saint  is 
said  by  the  power  of  his  word  to  have  made  the  gates  fly  open  before 
him.  He  also  claimed  the  faculty  of  second  sight,  having  told  the  vic- 
tory of  Aidan  over  the  Picts  and  Saxons  on  the  very  instant  it  happened. 
Still,  as  Mosheim  justly  remarks  upon  these  early  conversions  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Scots,  <'  They  must  be  very  inattentive  and  superficial  ob- 
servers of  things,  who  do  not  perceive  that  the  fear  of  punishment,  the 
prospect  of  honours  and  advantages,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  succour 
against  their  enemies  from  the  countenance  of  the  Christians,  or  the 
miraculous  influences  of  their  religion,  were  the  prevailing  motives  that 
induced  the  greater  part  to  renounce  the  service  of  their  impotent  gods." 
In  the  church,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  zeal,  success,  and  power,  that  make 
the  man.  Self-denying  holiness  and  meek  piety  may  take  up  their 
dwelling-place  in  the  monastery  or  in  the  hermitage,  and  die  unrecorded, 
save  above.     Power,  and  not  goodness,  is  immortalised  by  history. 

The  splendid  domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  founded  by  Thomas 
Taylor,  who  accompanied  Sir  William  Petty  to  Ireland,  and  vhose  sur- 
veys he  assisted  in  completing  in  1653,  give  to  the  environs  of  Rells  a 
highly  cultivated  and  thriving  aspect,  and  impart  beauty  to  the  ride  to 
Vir^nia,|which  is  a  kind  of  dependency  upon  Bective  Castle.  This  latter 
place  consists  of  but  one  street,  and  is  entered  by  a  bridge  thrown  across 
a  pastoral  stream  called  the  Moreen,  which  falls  at  a  few  perches  dis- 
tance into  the  Irish  Virginia  Water — olden  Lough  B^mer.  The  Rec- 
tory of  Virginia  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  a  pathway  through  Lord  Head- 
fort's  deer-park  leads  thence  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  churdu 
The  lake  itself  is  between  three  and  four  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  in 
width.     The  upper  end  is  thickly  wooded,  and  I  observed  that  ruins  of 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Irish  dispute  with  the  Scots  the  possession  of 
the  remains  of  the  sunt  who  in  his  lifetime  turned  his  back  upon  tnem.  Tbey 
pretend  that  an  epitaph. 

Hi  tres  in  Duno  tumolo  tumulantur  in  ono 

Brigida,  Fatricins,  atque  Columba  plus, 
records  the  entombment  of  the  three  saints  in  one  tumulus  or  mound  at  Down. 
It  must  have  been  a  mound  of  singularly  capacious  dimensions  that  would  have 
kept  down  three  such  restless  spirits  in  the  same  sepulchre! 
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olden  time  graced  its  little  islets.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  effecting  my 
way  through  Virginia ;  it  was,  as  usual,  market-day,  and  the  assemblage 
of  grey  Meze  coats  was  something  wonderful  to  contemplate. 

Beyond  Virginia  I  began  to  rise  up  the  hilly  land  that  divided  the 
head-waters  of  the  Boyne  from  those  flowing  into  Lough  Erne.  The 
perpetual  limestone  of  central  Ireland  dipped  more  or  less  to  the  south 
on  the  south  side,  to  the  north  on  the  north,  and  that  at  high  angles  of 
inclination,  cropping  out  here  and  there  in  barren  rocky  knolls.  There 
were  also  many  small  lakes  and  bogs  abounding  in  water-fowl. 

Cavan  wears  a  rather  imposing  aspect  to  the  approaching  traveller. 
A  college  or  school  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  a  county  jail,  domi- 
neer over  the  town  like  feudal  castles,  and  herald  the  way  to  a  TOodly  dty 
with  wealthy  shops,  several  churches,  an  infirmary,  and  otner  public 
bnildings — and  what  is  not  of  least  importance  to  the  wayfarer — a  good 
inn  and  an  attentive  hostess.  This  city  has  acquired,  somdiow  or  other,  a 
repute  for  loyalty,  and  having  once  obtained  this  repute,  has  been  solicitous 
to  uphold  it.  The  fact  is,  that  rebellions  never  prospered  much  in  this 
accessible  county  ;  Cavan  is  without  the  defiles  of  Ulster,  and  was  hence 
generally  under  vassalage.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
uie  MacTlamans  having  ventured  to  try  their  hands  with  Niall  0*Neill, 
the  MacMahons,  the  O'Kellys,  the  O  Ferrall's,  and  other  chieftains,  in 
a  struggle  against  English  rule,  they  were  defeated,  and  five-and-twenty 
of  their  chie&  were  taken  and  beheaded  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  Reillys 
of  Cavan  was,  however,  so  loyal  in  the  time  of  tne  great  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
as  to  be  designated  the  ^' Queen's'  0*Reilly,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
r^ment  of  Irish  cavalry  he  not  only  covered  the  retreat  of  the  English 
at  the  Blackwater  disaster,  but  he  sealed  his  attachment  to  the  English 
govenmient  on  that  occasion  vnth  his  life.  The  O'ReiUy's  were  certainly 
implicated  in  the  disastrous  rebellion  headed  by  Sir  rhelim  O'Neill  in 
1641,  but  they  sheltered  themselves  under  a  pretended  hostility  to  the 
puritan  or  parliamentary  party,  as  expressed  in  a  well-known  document 
drawn  up  by  Bedell,  the  protestant  Bishop  of  Eolmore,  and  called  "  the 
Bemonstranoe  of  the  Gentry  and  Commonalty  of  the  County  of  Cavan." 

I  wished  on  leaving  Cavan  to  have  proceeded  directly  to  the  pictu-> 
resque  scenery  of  Loch  Erne,  but  the  great  tract  of  country  which  lay 
to  my  right*  the  exploration  of  which  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  a 
proposed  return  by  the  eastern  coast,  obliged  me  to  forego  that  wish  for 
a  time.  I  accordingly  took  the  road  to  Monaghan,  and  that  in  so  dense 
a  fog,  that  I  might  as  well  have  been  travelling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
said  lake  itself  as  far  as  scenery  was  concerned.  Out  of  this  mist  g^reat 
crows  emerged  ever  and  anon,  so  close  as  to  threaten  bumps  like,  but 
more  formidable  than,  such  as  are  inflicted  on  a  summer's  evening  by 
reckless  black  beetles. 

A  circular  white  gable  end,  a  pig  in  the  gutter,  and  an  urchin  crying, 
announced  a  village — Ballyhays,  on  the  river  Annalee — to  eveiy  appear- 
ance cleanly  and  thriving,  with  an  active  resident  landlord,  and  built  as 
if  imon  some  preconceived  plan,  of  which  a  pentagonal  market-place, 
roon  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  circular  gables,  constituted  the  more 
snperfidal  and  consequently  striking  features.  As  I  was  riding  through 
this  village,  a  man  in  a  state  of  matitutinal  inebriety  (it  was  scarcely  yet 
^ht  A.M.),  seized  my  pony  by  the  reins,  asking  at  Uie  same  time  who 
I  was,  and  then,  before  ne  could  get  an  answer,  which  was  somewhat  de* 
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layed  by  laughter,  annoimoed  biiiiBelf  as  a  aon  of  Danid  (yConneil's.  I 
Babseqaently  leamt,  to  mj  regret,  that  this  man  was  a  sdioobnaster  in 
this  nice  little  village. 

A  long,  cold,  dreary  ride,  part  by  the  well-preserved  demesne  oC  Soot's 
House,  lay  between  me  and  Clones.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  advanced  positions  held  by  the  English  on  the  botders  a£ 
Ulster.  When  King  John  visited  Ireland,  he  effected  a  ^vision  of  the 
English  Pale  into  twelve  counties,  among  which  neither  Fermanagh  nor 
Monaghan  are  included.  But  in  the  lifetime  of  the  same  monaidi  oa»e 
of  the  heads  of  the  church  militant,  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwidi, 
more  warlike  than  episccwal  in  his  tastes  and  pursuits,  gave  a  consider- 
able increase  to  the  Pale  by  the  erection  of  the  Castles  of  Athlone^ 
Cael-Uisge,  and  Clones.  As  at  Athlone,  however,  so  at  Clones,  the 
patron  saints  of  Ireland  had  a  previous  foodng,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Irish  in  those  eariy  times  put  as  much  confidence  in  the  anger  of  thdr 
saints  for  discomfiting  and  injuring  their  enemies,  as  in  their  own  prowess. 
Accordingly,  when  the  tower  of  Athlone  Castle  £^  and  killed  Bichaid 
Toite,  one  cf  the  most  powerful  of  the  English  barons  of  Meath,  it  was 
Saint  Kieran  i^o  did  it ;  and  when  O^NeiU  made  an  assault  upon  the 
English  at  Clones,  and  Meiler,  the  son  of  Robert  FitzHenry,  fell  with 
many  other  English  knights,  it  was  the  patron  saint  that  inspired  the 
deed.  As  to  Cael-Ui^^,  nothing  is  known  of  it  further  than  thait  it 
was  given  in  charge  to  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Coetellcfl,  r&* 
nowned  in  war  and  in  literature,  and  that  one  O'Hegny  burnt  it»  after 
having  slain  an  unfortunate  Gilbert  Mac  Costello. 

Ver  mac  atque,  O  tu  veros  cognoscis  Hibemos 
His  doobus  demptis,  nullus  Hibemos  adest.* 

I  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  in  all  the  histories  of  Ireland 
hitherto  published  scarcdy  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  the 
actual  locality  of  sites  and  places  of  secondary  historical  importance. 
Even  in  as  comparatively  recent  times  as  those  of  Queen  £lizai)eth9  the 
campaigns  of  Snane  O'Neill,  and  of  the  other  chiefUins  of  Ulstery  are 
perfectly  incomprehensible  as  given  in  Irish  histories.  We  read,  for 
example,  that  O'Neill  moved  his  camp  from  Carrickleith,  and,  having 
crossed  the  Finn,  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Tirconnell,  and  encsamped 
at  a  place  called  by  the  Irish  writers  Bally-Aighidhdiaoin.  It  wtwld 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  perfect  comprehension  of  so  simple  a 
statement  is  very  much  impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  site  of  Bally- 
Aighidhchaoin  in  the  sixteentli  century  is  as  unknown  as  that  of  Cael- 
Uisge  in  the  thirteenth.  I  could  bring  a  hundred  other  instances  of  the 
same  superficial  mode  of  writing  history  for  the  students  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  fact  is,  that  archseology  and  comparative  geography  ought 
to  go  hand-in-hand ;  a  careful  study  of  the  olden  Irish  baronies  to  be 
found  in  the  published  reports  would  assist  much  in  the  inquiry,  but  no 
history  of  Ireland  is  deserving  of  being  so  called  which  cont^ts  itself 

*  Bad  Latin  and  an  inelegant  distich,  which  reads  better  in  English : — 

By  Mac  and  O 

Tou'll  always  know 
True  IrishmeD,  they  say ; 

For  if  they  lack 

Both  O  and  Mac, 
No  Irishmen  ate  they. 
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wiih  passing  over  all  that  wants  to  be  cleared  up  as  not  worth  the 
lesearch. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  subject  In  1211  or  1212  Hugh  O'Neill 
attacked  the  castle  of  Clones,  and  bomt  it.  It  was  soon,  however, 
vecovered  by  the  English  ;  and  the  abbey,'originally  founded  in  the  sixth 
oentuiy,  was  rebuilt,  probably  in  order  to  propitiate  the  local  saints. 
Clones  abounds  to  the  present  day  in  remains  of  olden  time ;  among  the 
most  interesting  are  three  Danish  forts,  one  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
dnee  fosses,  in  which  water  is  still  to  be  found.  Of  the  abbey  only  the 
walls  and  a  window  remain,  but  attached  to  it  is  a  round  tower  of  great 
hdght  (eighty  feet)  and  noble  proportions.  There  is  a  remarkable  cross 
in  the  market-plaoe ;  and  in  the  oemeteiy  are  several  curious  circular 
tombstones  with  sculptured  crowns,  flowers,  hour-glasses,  bells,  &c.,  and 
inscriptions  in  Irish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  increasing  appreciation 
of  the  monuments  of  the  past  will  save  them  from  constant  desecration.' 
The  round  tower  of  Clones  ought  to  be  under  the  espedal  protection  of 
one  of  those  public  officers  call^  by  the  Romans  '^  Curatores  Cloacarum." 
Tet  a  spring,  said  to  possess  antibilious  (purgative  ?)  qualities,  was  quite 
diy  at  the  time  of  my  virit 

The  road  from  Clones  to  Monaghan  is  at  its  commencement  as  straight 
is  if  laid  down  with  Roman  precision ;  and  there  was  no  want  of  culti- 
vition  and  country-houses  to  cheer  the  wayfarer.  Monaghan,  unlike 
Kells  and  Clones,  has  to  rely  for  distinction  more  upon  edifices  of  modem 
times  than  relics  of  olden.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  only 
just  completed ;  a  pentagonal  tower  of  the  old  abbey  stands  close  by. 
The  court-house,  with  its  two  columns  for  a  portico,  would  do  very  well 
for  a  porter's  lodge  in  this  countiy.  There  are  cavalry  barracks  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  inn,  as  in  all  the  well-firequented  places 
hidierto  passed  through,  is  everything  that  can  be  wished  for ;  but,  as  in 
odier  instances,  the  town  itself  is  made  up  of  one-storied  cottages  of  the 
most  humble  description — mere  huts  of  the  peasantry,  whose  ambition, 
like  the  £astem*s,  seldom  soars  beyond  that  of  a  leisurely  independence^ 
fiiH  of  privations,  and  engendering  discord  and  discontent. 

Monaghan  was  the  country  of  the  MacMahons,  a  sept  as  pugnacious 
although  less  powerful  than  its  neighbours.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
Manus  MacMahon  distinraished  himself  by  his  inveterate  hostility  against 
the  Englid^,  and  the  Iri^  annalists  tell  us  that  he  ornamented  the  endo- 
soie  of  the  garden  of  his  house  at  Baile-na-Lurgan  by  fixing  Englishmen's 
ghastly  heads  on  the  tops  of  the  stakes  of  the  fence,  ^'  hideous  and  hor- 
rible spectacles  to  the  beholders."  Another  chief  of  the  same  family, 
Brian  MacMahon,  however,  joined  the  En^ish  against  his  kinsman 
Manus,  and  marched  with  them  against  Armagh,  where  they  collected  a 
great  booty,  and  levied  contributions,  without  "  making  any  distinction 
between  laymen  and  ecclesiastics."  Mr.  Wright  has  printed,  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,"  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland  in  1516,  by  which  we  find  the  MacMahons  of  Irish 
Uriel  (now  county  of  Monaghan)  enumerated  amono^  the  independent 
ehif^buns  of  Ulster^"  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  275.  When,  in  1539,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Irish  monasteries  had  been  resolved  upon,  the  monas- 
tefv  of  Mona^an,  we  are  told  in  the  «  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastew,"  was 
eniy  destroyed  by  foree,  and  the  guardian  and  some  of  the  belligerent 
£nus  were  behesided. 
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In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  MacMahon,  in  imitation  of  other 
Ulster  chieftains,  surrendered  his  country  to  the  queen,  and  received  a 
grant  thereof  under  the  broad  seal  of  England  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
and,  in  default  of  such,  to  his  brother  Hugh.  But  MacMahon  dying  in 
1589,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  had  Hugh  thrown  into  prison,  indicted  for 
treason,  arraigpied,  and  executed  in  his  own  house.  The  whole  of  Mo* 
naghan  was  then  declared  forfeited  to  the  queen,  and  was  divided  into 
estates,  the  chief  of  which  were  g^ranted  to  Sir  Henry  Bagnall  and  Lord 
Blaney.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  however,  to  notice  that  some  of  Hugh 
Roe's  kinsmen  were  implicated  in  this  abominable  transaction,  and  came 
in  for  a  division  of  the  spoil.  Monaghan  was  invested  several  times  by 
the  great  O'Neill,  or  Tyrone,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called  by  the 
English  writers,  but  it  was  relieved  by  Bagnall  on  one  occasion,  and  by 
the  hand-to-hand  struggle  at  Clontibret  on  another.  In  the  second  insur- 
rection in  the  north  that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Monaghan 
was  reconquered  by  the  Irish,  and,  as  usual,  with  the  more  exposed  fron- 
tiers, suffered  most  for  its  rebellion ;  for  Mountjoy  "  finding  MacMahon, 
chief  of  Monaghan,  to  stand  upon  proud  terms  (tnough  otherwise  making 
suit  to  be  received  to  mercy),  his  lordship  spoiled  and  ransacked  all  that 
country."  The  day  of  retribution  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  most 
fearful  were  the  reprisals  of  an  insulted,  a  plundered,  and  a  persecuted 
population.  At  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion  headed  by  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  Brian  MacMahon,  the  head  of  the  sept,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  an  insurrection  which  was  characterised  by  more 
fearful  crimes  and  disastrous  incidents  than  any  of  the  niunberless  interne- 
cine wars,-  the  memory  of  which  still  remains  attached  to  this  unfortunate 
country,  and  the  blood,  of  which  still  ferments  in  many  a  dark  and  over- 
ehadowed  recess. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  says  Leland,  vol.  iii.  p.  86,  alluding  to  these  massacres, 
"  if  not  impossible,  for  a  subject  of  Ireland  to  write  of  the  transactions 
now  to  be  explained  without  offending  some  or  all  of  those  discordant 
parties  who  have  been  habituated  to  view  them  through  the  medium  of 
their  passions  and  prepossessions."  It  is,  perhaps,  equally  difficult  for 
an  Englishman  to  write,  except  in  the  language  of  horror  and  abhor- 
rence, of  such  savage  reprisals.  Even  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  memory  of  the  massacres  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century  hung  like  a  cloud  over  a  country  already  sombre-looking 
enough  by  nature.  The  cultivated  limestone  hills  that  lie  between 
Monaghan  and  Armagh,  the  old  square-turreted  castle  and  ruined 
abbey,  met  with  half-way,  afforded  no  relief.  As  the  apparitions  at 
Portadown  Bridge  appeau^d  to  the  survivors,  so  women  and  children 
passed  before  my  mind's  eye,  driven  like  dogs,  and  goaded  with  pikes 
and  swords,  till  some  dark  river  received  them  in  its  Lethe-like  IxMom^ 
or  they  were  hurried  into  an  isolated  hut,  and  there  burnt  in  one  sad 
crowd.  It  did  not  require  much  exercise  of  imagination  to  picture  to 
oneself  the  Irish  cow-boy,  who  could  boast  that  his  hands  were  so  weary 
with  killing  and  knocking  down  Protestants  into  a  bog-pit,  that  he 
could  hardly  lift  his  arms  to  his  head ;  nor  was  the  sense  of  hearing  so 
very  perverse,  which  could  revive  the  shouts  of  firenzied  joy  of  Ligoole 
priests,  as  they  re-echoed  so  Christian-like  a  sentiment  as,  ^'  Oh,  how 
sweetly  do  they  fry  I"  or  the  ribaldry  of  the  more  ignorant,  who  took 
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pride  in  imitatiiig  the  cries  of  the  saffereis^  and  in  exemplifying  how  the 
children  gaped  when  the  fire  hegan  to  bum  them  I 

Arma^  with  the  same  dark  pages  in  history  as  other  cities  of  Ulster 
•^as  the  capital  even  subjected  to  still  more  varying  fortunes — suddenly 
rose  above  these  sombre  lands  and  melancholy  thoughts,  like  a  Pharos 
upon  the  Black  Sea.  Its  pious  and  learned  institutions,  its  homes  of 
sanctity,  and  its  strongholds  of  knowledge,  justly  entitle  it  to  this 
advantage  of  position  as  well  as  moral  pre-eminence. 

Basing  up  the  acclivities  of  a  eentle  eminence,  crowned  by  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  tower  springing  up  from  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  four  compartments,  Armagh  resembles  most 
other  Irish  towns  in  its  suburbs  of  huts  and  streets  of  cottages  ;  but 
there  is  one  part  of  the  town  which  is  more  aristocratic  than  the  other, 
or,  in  other  words,  rather  better  off.  Still  the  effect  is  the  same — that  of 
a  congregation  of  dwellings  around  a  feudal  castle,  only  here  the  castle 
is  represented  by  a  cathedral. 

The  scenery  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  it  may  be  observed, 
possesses  none  of  those  striking  features  which  are  met  with  in  most 
ci  the  northern  districts  of  Ulster;  but  there  is  much,  peculiar  to 
each  county,  that  merits  close  examination  and  well-deserved  eulogy. 
In  Cavan  tnere  are  few  or  no  level  tracts  ;  all  is  hilly  ;  and  the  propor- 
tions of  barren  or  moorland,  and  of  arable  or  pasture  lands,  varies  con- 
stantly. In  Monaghan,  amid  much  cultivation  and  extensive  plantations, 
we  have  more  levels  and  bog-lands  ;  indeed  a  proportion  of  the  latter  of 
nearly  30,000  acres  to  140,000.  In  Armagh,  again,  with  greater 
variety  of  sur£Ekce  and  soil — ^for  the  perpetual  limestone  begins  to  vaiy 
in  its  constituents  on  proceeding  northwards — we  have  only  20,000 
acres  of  bog  and  waste  to  oppose  to  158,000  acres  of  arable  or  pasture 
lands.  The  hills  in  Armagh  also  possess  a  gentle  slope,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  fertile  soil ;  but  still,  with  these  natural  advantages,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that,  upon  contrasting  the  cultivated  lands  of  Armagh,  and 
their  neat  enclosures,  with  those  of  the  like  natural  features  in  some 
neighbouring    counties,    we   cannot   attribute    the  bleak   and   inhos- 

Sitiwle  appearance  of  the  latter  to  anything  but  a  neglect  of  that  in- 
ustry  which  has  operated  so  conspicuously  in  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  first-mentioned  more  favoured  county. 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  unprofitable  labour  to  record  the  battles 
that  Armagh  has  witnessed,  or  the  sieges,  sackings,  and  burnings  that 
it  has  undergone.  A  seat  of  learning,  riches,  and  power,  in  the  heart  of 
a  countnr  of  as  fierce,  predatory,  and  warlike  a  people  as  ever  occupied  a 
tract  of  land  of  such  limited  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the  known  world, 
it  would  be  a  wonder  had  it  escaped.  The  ravages  of  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians are  evidently  not  to  be  laid  to  this  score ;  but  the  rebels  who 
mwdered  Murtough  0*Lochlin,  Prince  of  Tyrone,  in  1 196,  a  man  who 
is  described  by  his  countrymen  as  the  '<  destroyer  of  the  cities  and  castles 
of  the  English,  and  founder  of  churches  and  fair  sanctuaries,"  and  then 
ravaged  his  chief  city,  fidrly  come  under  that  category. 

The  Irish  annalists  tell  us  that  the  English,  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
of  Shane  O'Neill,  plundered  Armagh  twice  in  the  space  of  one  month* 
This,  however,  was  long  after  both  church  and  monasteries  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  their  riches.  The  Earl  of  Sussex  was  the  first  to  fortify  the  city 
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agunst  the  renoiraed  duefiUdn  of  U]st«r»  saA  that  aefc  was  one  of  ihe  sob* 
jects  of  bitterest  complaint^  as  be  pretended  thai  it  ^'  entrenched"  npon 
his  Bovereign  rights.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  it  most  decidedly  did  so. 
Sir  William  Russell  and  Sir  John  Norris  had  also  their  head-quarters  at 
Armagh.  This  was  already  a  very  different  state  of  things  to  when  the 
Anglo-Irish  lords  never  advanced  beyond  the  Pale  except  in  inroads  and 
forays,  without  any  further  result  than  keefong  up  the  antipathy  of  races 
and  impeding  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  but  still  the  subji^ation  of 
Ulster  by  the  English  was  owing  to  the  never-ending  trea&ery  of  all 
parties  concerned— -for  so  small  a  country,  a  military  operation,  if  it  can  he 
dignified  by  such  a  designation,  of  the  greatest  dura:don  peihaps  of  any  on 
record* 

The  stnmg  ramparts  erected  by  Sussex  enabled  ibe  garriiaons  of 
Armagh  and  Monaghan  to  hold  ont  for  a  long  time  against  their  assailanta; 
but  in  1596  Tyrone  suddenly  marched  upon  the  aty  and  took  it  by  stra- 
tagem. The  English,  under  Marshal  Bagnall,  onoe  more  obtained  poa* 
session  of  the  metropolis  of  Ulster  and  garrisoned  it,  but  only  to  evacuate 
it  again  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blaekwater.  Recovered  by  Lord 
Mountjoy,  it  was  again  lost,  and  became  the  centre  of  those  dread  mas- 
sacres m  the  time  of  Fhelim  O'Neill,  before  adverted  to.  This  chieftain, 
whose  ferocity  lent  terror  to  his  name,  in  violation  of  the  canitnlatian,  set 
the  town  and  cathedral  on  fire  and  put  a  hundred  innocent  inhabitants  to 
death,  but  he  was  himself  apprehended,  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  in 
1652. 

The  defection  of  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  during  tiie  titMihles  bronglit 
about  in  England  by  the  Parliamentary  wars  raised  tbe  hopes  of  the  Iriah 
chieftains^  and  especially  of  Owea  Roe  0*Neiil,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Phelim.  to  the  highest  pitdi — and  that  in  Ireland  is  nmcb  higher  than  "viiieffe 
imaginations  are  less  exalted  and  judgmoit  not  so  buoyant  Cromwell 
and  his  successors  kept  these  rebellious  lords  in  check;  but  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  effected  another  diversion  and  a  change  of  interests.  A 
transition  which  was  again  witnessed  in  an  egually  mnackahle  manner 
in  the  times  of  James  IL  and  King  William,  when  ^  supremacy  of 
the  loyalists  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Protestants;  and  the  cathedra], 
fbimded  by  the  apostle  of  a  church  which  upheld  such  vain  juggleries  as 
those  of  the  staff  of  Christ,  the  purgatoiy  at  Devenisfa,  ihe  eztirpatioii  of 
noxious  animals,  and  a  thousand  other  extravagances,  became  the  seat  of 
the  primate  of  a  reformed  Christianity. 

What  a  change  has  come  in  the  present  day  over  past  times  I  Those 
pious  idlers, — monks  and  friars  of  all  orders  and  descriptions, — ^r^ular 
canons  following  in  the  suite  of  St.  Patrick, — Culdses,  teaching  the 
sophistries  of  St.  Columba, — ^Franciscans,  for  whom  fiiahop  Somlan 
erected  a  monastery  in  1261, — ^have  long  sinoe  been  driven  to  dimates 
more  genial  to  a  lazy  and  unjHofitable  sancdty.  With  them  also  have 
disappeared  ibe  homes  of  nuns— ridi  and  fair ;  weallhy  vrsferments 
founded  by  the  holy  apostle  for  the  express  benefit  of  his  canonised  sisters, 
Bridget  and  Lupita.  The  latter  appears  to  have  died  with  a  conscienee 
ill  at  ease ;  for,  according  to  Archdall,  in  his  *'  Monasdcon,*'  her  body 
was  found  buried  deeply  under  the  rubbish  of  her  ancient  nunnerv  in  a 
standing  posture,  carttEblly  and  closely  guarded  by  two  crosses,  mie  before 
and  the  other  bdund,  finun  the  assaults  of  the  devil! 
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In  the  lieu  of  these  pioneera  of  an  early  Christianity  are  now  a  pri- 
mate and  clergy  teaching  to  the  hest  of  their  power  the  Word  of  God, — 
schools  inculcating  knowledge  aHke  to  all  sects  and  persuasions, — a  noble 
observatory,  founded  by  Lord  Rokeby,  possessing  a  resident  astronomer. 
Dr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  world  of  science. 

Would  that  the  purifying  and  enlightening  doctrines  of  present  times 
were  admitted  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Inisfail,  the  island 
of  ^'  evil*'  destiny  I  If  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  no  longer  believe 
in  werwolves,  they  still  have  faith  in  the  miracles  of  the  church.  If  the 
fire  of  St.  Brigid  is  extinct,  pilgrimages  to  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick 
are  still  rife ;  if  the  apples  of  St.  Kevin  or  the  ducks  of  St.  Coleman 
are  no  longer  to  be  found,  holy  wells  and  paths  of  penitence  still  abound ; 
pieces  of  rag  are  still  tied  to  bushes  by  the  wayside ;  and  if  rats  and  nuce 
have  returned  since  the  days  of  Patrick  and  Columba,  the  peasants  of 
Clonmany  still  collect  the  earth  of  a  mound  sacred  to  the  latter  saint  to 
drive  them  away.  Ireland  is  still,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  land  of  ecde- 
nastical  wonders  and  superstitions.  It  is  a  characteristic  at  once  of  the 
people  and  of  a  particular  stage  in  the  prog^ss  of  society,  which  time 
will  undoubtedly  gradually  chasten  and  ultimately  obliterate.  I  cannot 
better  finish  this  portion  of  my  tour  than  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  historian  of  the  church — Mosheim — upon  the  miracles  supposed 
to  have  attended  upon  the  ministry  of  the  early  Irish  preachers : — ^'  The 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  generality  in  those  times  furnished  the 
most  favourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  fraud ;  and  the  impudence  of 
impostors,  in  contriving  false  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  to  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar ;  while  the  sagacious  and  the  wise,  who  perceived 
these  cheats,  were  obliged  to  silence  by  the  dangers  that  threatened  their 
lives  and  fortunes  if  they  detected  the  artifice.  Thus  does  it  generally 
happen  in  human  life,  that  when  the  discovery  and  profession  of  the 
truth  is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent  are  silent,  the  multitude 
believe,  and  impostors  triumph." 


A    DREAM 

WHICH  FBECEDED   THE  DEATH  OF   MY  FIBST-BORN. 

By  Francis  Wyman. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

CampbeU, 
1  SAW  in  my  dream 
A  misty  stream, 
Formed  less  of  wave  than  cloud ; 
And  a  baby  boat 
Was  there  afloat, 
And  an  infant  in  a  shroud ! 

With  a  sense  of  pain 

I  looked  acain, 
I  sought  that  little  bark ; 

But  it  faded  away 

Into  mist  and  spray, 
Or  was  lost  in  the  vapours  dark. 
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Then  myriads  more 
Sped  past  the  shore, 

And  athwart  the  cloudy  wares, 
Without  oar  or  sail. 
Dead,  and  cold,  and  pale  ; 

And  there  was  a  smell  of  graves ! 

And  some,  as  they  sped, 
Would  turn  the  head, 

And  gaze  all  woebegone ! 
Then  shrivel  away 
Into  quick  decay. 

And  leave  but  a  skeleton  I 

Then  it  seem*d  to  me. 
That,  in  mockery, 

Each  skeleton  babe  that  pass'd 
At  me  did  grimace 
With  its  bony  face, 

And  looks  of  defiance  cast  I 


Still  I  gaz*d  intent 

With  wonderment,  i 

'Till  all  but  one  had  fled : 

Twas  a  baby  fair  i 

That  linger*d  there,  i 

And  look'd  as  *twere  not  dead. 

The  thought  that  I  knew 

That  baby,  grew 
Strong,  nay,  almost  intense  : 

As  it  near*d  the  shore, 

I  knew  more  and  more 
Its  look  of  intelligence. 

Through  vapour  and  spray 

It  made  its  way 
Close  to  the  shadowy  strand ;  j 

And  that  wan  pale  child 

Upon  me  smird, 
And  waved  its  pretty  hand! 

And  it  paus*d,  and  took 

A  farewell  look,  j 

Sweet,  solemn,  sad  and  fix*d,  i 

As  if  *twere  the  last  i 

It  had  power  to  cast. 
Ere  with  the  clouds  it  mix'd! 

Oh  !  the  anguish  I  felt 

As  I  saw  it  melt 
Into  the  shrouding  haze ! 

'Twas  so  like  my  child 

In  its  aspect  mild, 
And  its  pensive,  stedfast  gaze 
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BY  JAMS8  HSHBr  SKSXE,  ESQ. 

Chapteb  VIIL 

IHEVITABLB  IHSURBBCTION  AGAINST  THE  TURKS. 

The  Turk  is  the  true  and  worthy  son  of  IshmadL  ^'  His  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  him."  He  looks 
down  upon  and  despises  all  mankind,  except  the  chosen  race  to  which  he 
himself  belongs,  and  which  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  the  greatest 
aud  noblest  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  equally  dislikes  the  Christian, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Pagau, — while  he  does  not  even  protect,  although  he 
ceases  to  molest,  the  renegade  from  any  of  these  creeds  to  his  own. 
When  thrown  into  immecUlate  contact  with  the  Greek,  he  rarely  ever 
addresses  or  speaks  to  him  without  adding  the  contemptuous  word 
'^kiopeck,**  or  dog,  to  that  of  "giaour,"  or  unbeliever ;  and  the  Greek 
spears  to  consider  the  words  ''cncvXc,"  or  dog,  and  "Tovpieor,"  Turk,  to 
be  synonymous,  as  he  uses  them  indisciiminatdy.  There  must  exist  veiy 
mye  causes  to  account  for  the  fiEict  of  two  nations  thus  living  together 
daring  a  lapse  of  several  centuries,  without  their  mutual  hatred  having 
in  the  slightest  deg^ree  abated.  It  is  the  curse  that  was  pronounced  on 
Hagar's  son  before  his  birth ;  it  was  followed,  it  is  true,  by  a  promise,  at 
a  later  period,  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  a  great  nation — and 
it  has  been  fulfilled ;  but  the  hand  of  his  descendant  is  still  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  still  against  him. 

The  character  of  the  Turk  is  so  totally  opposed  to  that  of  European 
nations,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  can  be  rightly  appre- 
riated  by  them.  There  is  much  in  it  which  they  are  temptea  to  admire, 
and  there  is  also  much  which  they  cannot  help  condemning ;  the  former 
qualities,  however,  are  generally  connected  with  their  manners  and  habits, 
while  the  latter  are  more  intimately  dependent  on  their  nature  and  dis- 
position. Their  exterior  is  advantageous,  and  it  seldom  feuls  in  inspiring 
respect  on  first  acquaintance  with  them ;  but  the  soul  that  is  within  can- 
not be  even  partially  unveiled  without  exciting  aversion  and  disgust. 

The  Turk  is  commonly  held  to  be  honest ;  but  Mr.  Maun^ll,  who 
was  some  time  at  Aleppo,  asserts  that  ''  he  will  always  cheat  when  he 
can  find  an  opportunity ;"  and  they  are  often  called  g^erous  ;  but  Dr. 
Russell,  another  old  resident,  says  they  are  "  taxed  with  conducting  all 
their  transactions  on  the  narrow  principles  of  self-interest"  Many  other 
authors  have  also  loaded  the  Turks  with  invectives ;  but  they  have  little 
reason  to  complain,  for  even  their  character  has  found  many  equally 
lealous  panegyrists.  Sandys,  a  traveller  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  says  of  them,  that  they  are  a  ''  lazy  people  that  work  by 
fits,  and  more  esteem  of  their  ease  wan  of  their  profit ;  yet  are  they 
excessively  covetous ;  and  although  they  have  not  the  wit  to  deceive  (for 
they  be  gross  headed),  yet  have  they  the  will,  breaking  all  compacts  with 
the  Christians  that  uiey  find  diseommodious.*'  How  much  better  this 
quaint  old  writer  has  penetrated  into  the  real  nature  of  the  Turk,  than 
some  of  the  self-confiaent  modem  authors  who  vaunt  their  honesty !  for 

Nav.^YOu  uozyn.  no.  ccczlyil  z 
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honesty  and  truth  are  the  veiy  antipodes  of  Turkish  principles ;  their 
manners  are  an  org^ised  system  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  their 
study  is  not  to  suffer  any  expression  whiiteTer  to  be  seen  on  their  coun- 
tenance, and  their  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  talk  in  a  sense  totally  dif- 
ferent firom  their  real  fseliiigs  and  opinioiiB  without  eren  the  smallest 
appearance  of  insincerity.  To  tell  a  skilfol  lie  they  hold  to  be  the 
height  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  not  unosnal  to  hear  the  Modan  ehiactoiiaid  as  a  fpood-natured, 
kind-hearted  person  ;  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  his  superiority 
in  this  respect  to  the  Greek :  these  opinions  may  ha?e  originated  in  the 

E«ater  facilities  which  exist  lor  noticing  the  peculiarities  of  tte 
tter,  by  whom,  as  in  most  countries,  trayellers  are  fiable  to  be  snposed 
npon  and  pillaged ;  when  aI2  they  may  have  seen  of  the  Turks  is  thor 
etum  and  solemn  bearing,  unitra,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  widi 
angularly  handsome  and  prepossessing  features.  The  ingenuous  and 
misuspecting  temper  of  an  Englishman  leads  him  naturally  to  account 
for  sueh  an  exterior  by  the  supposition  tliat  it  clothes  a  contented  mind, 
an  innocent  heart,  aim  a  eonsdence  at  rest ;  but  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  Turkish  character  will  conrince  him  that  indolence,  overweening  pride, 
and  degrading  habits,  have  been  mistaken  for  these  amiable  qualities ; 
lite  lassitude  and  satiety  which  are  left  by  over-indulgenee  are  foithfully 
portrayed  in  his  listless  attitude;  and  the  indifference  whidi  is  en- 
gendered by  the  neglect  of  self-restraint  is  fully  depided  in  his  duS 
countenance. 

Among  half-eivifised  nations,  untutored  ^oranoe  is  generally  be- 
trayed by  boisterous  and  foolish  levity  ;  but  the  want  of  education^  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  imbecility  of  the  Turic,  are  veiled  under  a  mask  of 
dignity  and  self-importance,  which  is  not  the  expedient  of  the  individual, 
but  the  confirmed  lutbit  of  die  race :  for  the  whole  nation  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  what  the  Frendi  call  *^  Voir  capable,** — an  ei^ression  as 
happy  as  it  is  difficult  to  translate :  it  is  not  a  stoical  frame  of  mind 
which  supplies  them  with  that  air  of  gravity,  and  neither  does  deep  feel- 
ing nor  profound  reflection  in  general  hirk  beneadi  it :  the  dreamy  state 
in  which  they  vegetate  is  not  absence  of  mind  arising  from  intensity  of 
ihought,  but  it  is  the  formal  apathy  of  habit  which  thus  weighs,  like  an 
incubus,  on  the  features  and  movements  of  the  race.  With  regaid  to 
the  reid  claims  which  the  Blussidman  possesses  to  the  merit  and  repu- 
tation of  good-heartedness,  they  at  once  lose  all  semblance  of  validity 
when  they  are  confronted  with  tne  numberless  instances  of  cruelty  whitfi 
prove  the  contrary.  It  has  been  remaiked  that  he  is  kind  to  aiumals ; 
and  that  trait  of  character  is  nsually  considered  to  be  in£cative  of  a 
kind  disposition.  It  is  true  that  Turks  have  been  often  known  to  g^ 
money  to  bird-catohers,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  open  the  cage  and 
restore  the  captive  to  liberty ;  but  they  keep  the  cage  of  their  human 
slaves  close  enough.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Turks  boast  of  not  making 
use  of  whips  for  animab,  while  ftey  allege  that  the  mere  manufiieture  of 
sach  instruments  of  torture  employs  thousands  of  workmen  in  European 
countries ;  but  the  wounded  flanxs  of  thnr  ri£ng^horses,  and  their  nnrp 
broad  stiiiups  fiec|iieuti|y  covered  with  blood,  giv^  die  fie  to  tiieir  pre- 
tended Idndness  to  animab  on  lliat  aoorv.  It  is  further  true  Hiat  die 
JTurks  protect  from  injury  we  herds  of  mastenesa  dogs  whicn  miest  tne 
streets  of  their  town^  and  they  often  have  food  purchased  for  them; 
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M,  in  die  fint  plaee,  diem  cbgs  ate  valuable  chnen,  fer  ifaey  act  bodi 
as  MaveBgers  and  pofiee,  keeping  tbe  streets  free  from  garbage  and  filth, 
and  serring  to  latniiidate  nightlj  depredators.  JBecendl^y  wo«dd  it  not 
be  mere  to  the  eredit  of  the  Turing  if  llw  bread  whidi  is  throwa  to  these 
dogs  ivere  given  to  eooM  of  the  starving  Christian  famUiea  areand  theaa; 
and  wottld  not  that  be  the  emplojaient  of  their  kindness  of  hearty  did  it 
really  exist  ?  For  want  and  aestitution  are  rife  and  open  to  view ;  yet 
And  i^iecies  of  oianty  is  fitr  from  being  pievalent. 

This  phlegmatic  temperament  endoses  a  latent  ftre  of  energy,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  degree  of  ekstieity,  a  strong  spring  of  pasiion,  whkhy 
ulien  roused)  becomes  vngovernabls.  jTbe  Tinrky  m  whom  tins  corn** 
bination  exists,  is  consequently  addicted  to  excess  in  everything.  His 
indolence,  when  forced  into  action,  gives  place  to  inordinate  exerose ; 
Ms  temperanoe  fklb  into  nnbri^ed  intoxication  when  his  habitnal  sobriety 
is  onee  viohited ;  his  inert  sedateness  becomes  impetnoos  fury  when  he  is 
ptovofced ;  and  his  cold-blooded  vduptuouBness,  which  betiiiys  no  symp- 
tom of  real  attachment,  cendemns  without  remorse  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
to  the  death  of  a  cat,  when  suspicion  fires  his  implacable  jealousy,  in 
fiict,  the  Turkish  character  in  this  respect  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  oU 
adage,  *^  It  never  Taias  but  it  poare.'' 

When  the  hirking  rancour  of  the  Turks  against  the  Greeks  is  excited 
into  open  violence,  whatcrver  may  have  been  its  first  cause,  it  invariably 
fals  into  the  old  scdyjeet  of  contention,  which  is  the  cBfiTerenee  of  religion. 
The  talented  and  munifieent  PhilhelleBe,  General  Gordon  of  Caimess, 
who  not  only  fought  in  the  Greek  revolution,  but  abo  wrote  its  history, 
says,  in  his  excellent  woi^,  that  '^The  insdeat  superiority  assumed  by 
tlie  TVsrks  was  the  more  gallin|^  that  it  arose  entirely  out  of  a  principle  af 
fanatieal  intolerance,  which  renders  Mussulman  superiority  singukriy 
Hlter  and  odioos  to  people  of  a  different  froth.'*  Indeed,  when  perse- 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  Mahometans  becoaws  active  and  wholenle^  it 
generally  takes  reKgioB  for  its  ptetext.  Then  does  the  Christian  trust  in 
vain  to  his  wonted  Iraraility  and  cuaning ;  and  nothing  can  save  him 
but  the  immediate  abandeamcnt  of  the  Cross  vor  the  Crescent.  Property, 
ftmily,  honour,  and  life,  are  at  onee  laid  low  before  the  fury  of  tibe 
spoiler,  whtdi  is  hsihed  into  frensy  by  its  own  eonsammation. 

Apootaey  alone  diverts  the  attacks  of  frinaticism ;  and  is  it  not  then 
extraordinary  that  there  shotdd  still  remain  a  single  Christian  in  Turkey  ? 
For  soeh  fits  of  raving  bigotry  are  not  rare  adien  the  Turk  becomes  a 
wild  beast,  and  is  satiated  onfv  by  hkx>d.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be 
wendersd  at  that  the  Cheeks  should  have  become  what  they  are,  but 
rather  let  ^m  be  admired  for  dying  as  martyrs,  or  living  true  to  the 
Cross,  by  whatever  means  that  liw,  and  that  laith,  may  have  been  pre- 
served to  them. 

Usknp,  andf  the  surroamfing  v^ges,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Euxopeaa 
Tufhey,  were,  only  four  years  ago,  the  scene  of  a  most  atrocious  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians.  Armed  bands  of  infuriated  Massulmen  rushed 
ahout  IB  an  direc^ns,  torturing  and  shiughtering  those  of  both  sesat 
and  all  ages  who  refused  to  emmce  Islaansm.  To  save  their  Kves,  soma 
did  so,  but  many  fell  vietimB  to  the  haribaroas  mob;  others  survived, 
mutilated  and  crippled,  to  find  nemselTes  the  only  living  members  of 
their  froniliea,  which  had  been  rAumaalhr  buteheied.  Soeh  horrors  in  the 
present  day  prove  the  laQaegr  of  the  idea  that  the  Mahometaaa  hwra 
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emerged  firom  their  piimitiTe  state  of  ferocity  and  barbarism.  This 
erroneous  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fiict  that  most  travel- 
lers judge  of  the  state  of  Turkey  by  that  of  Constantinople ;  and, 
from  all  appearances,  there  cannot  exist  a  more  deceptive  criterion,  for 
no  one  who  has  been  in  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  can 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  conviction  that  the  Mussulman  is  now  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  he  ever  was. 

Circumstances  have  of  late  assimilated  to  a  certain  degree  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Constantinople  to  those  of  the  other  great  mercantile 
towns  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  only  a  certain  semblance  of  mo- 
dernisation may  have  imparted  to  the  casual  observer  a  more  favourable 
than  just  opinion  of  its  inhabitants,  but  also  the  comparison  with  the 
laige  and  condensed  communities  of  other  countries  may  have  produced 
an  impression  to  their  advantage ;  for  the  vices  and  corruptions  which 
seem  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  all  large  cities  and  commercial  sea- 
ports have  but  little  hold  upon  the  Turkish  disposition,  and  this  redeeming 
quality  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  capital  than  in  the  provinces,  where 
tneir  true  character,  displaying  itself  more  obviously,  is  less  difficult  of 
beine  discerned. 

The  atrocities  of  Uskup  called  forth  the  most  vigorous  remonstranoes 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  they  were  followed  by  a  nominal  admission  by  the  Divan 
of  the  principle  of  religious  tolerance ;  but  even  supposing  that  this  de- 
claration were  acted  up  to,  there  would  still  remain  numberless  pretexts 
for  persecution  in  the  reciprocal  social  attitude  of  the  diflferent  classes  of 
the  population.  Were  these  changed  the  level  would  be  obtained ;  and 
although  the  Greeks  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Turks,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  intrinsic  worth,  still  the  latter  would  not  be  altogether 
useless  in  the  state  as  they  now  are.  The  Turks,  from  their  innate 
strength  and  vigour  of  character,  might  become  valuable  citizens  and  sub- 
jects, were  they  deprived  of  their  unmerited  privileges  and  supremacy  over 
the  other  classes  of  the  population.  They  possess,  indeed,  a  species  of 
idiosyncracy  which  is  all  uieir  own ;  and  this  quality  it  was  which  raised 
them  to  greatness.  It  should  be  amply  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
fitting  together  and  adjustment  of  the  different  component  parts  of  a  new 
state  of  matters,  because  it  is  a  powerful  lever,  which  may  snake  the  very 
basis  of  its  own  policy,  as  it  has  that  of  foreign  states.  This  it  was  which 
brought  Islam  into  Europe,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  elite  of  Christen- 
dom, and  kept  their  banners  and  horse-tails  triumphantly  flying  mitil 
they  were  lowered  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  and  Malta.  The  prestige 
of  their  name  thus  became  terrible  in  Europe,  whilst  it  was  impossible  to 
withhold  all  feeling  of  respect  from  such  a  people. 

Fear,  therefore,  probably  first  dictated  the  admiration  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  Turks  three  or  four  centuries  back;  but  now  that  their 
history  seems  to  be  forgotten,  even  by  themselves,  there  certainly  remains 
little  either  to  admire  or  to  dread.  Moreover,  if  the  accounts  given  of 
them  by  the  older  authors,  who  still  wrote  under  that  influence,  were 
entirely  laid  aside,  it  is  probable  that  opinions  would  not  now  differ  so 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  reputation  they  merit 

Yet,  as  regards  the  politics  of  Europe,  we  Crescent  shines  in  its  wane 
nearly  as  brightly  as  it  did  in  its  ascendant.  Its  very  impotence  has  pro- 
cured it  friends,  and  these  supporters  lavish  praise  on  it,  in  order  to  justify 
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its  continued  existence  as  »  power.  Were  tbie  integrity  and  statu  quo 
of  Turkey  no  longer  necessaiy  to  European  cabinets,  the  yices  and  debi- 
Kty  of  the  nation,  and  of  their  government,  would  soon  be  discovered  and 
acknowledged ;  for  state  reasons,  as  they  are  called,  bring  conviction  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

The  fact  is  simply  this  :  for  the  present,  the  sultan  happens  to  be  the 
most  convenient  holder  of  Constantinople;  therefore  he  is  a  great  poten- 
tate, ruling  a  powerful  people,  endowed  with  virtues  and  rights  innume- 
rable; his  tottering  throne  must  be  propped  up,  and  his  sceptre,  too 
weighty  now  for  his  feeble  grasp,  must  be  supported  for  him,  even  at  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  an  occasional  expedition  to  chastise  a  refractory 
pasha  and  to  drive  him  back  from  Syria  to  Egypt  But  this  policy  is  no 
doubt  better  than  that  of  a  neighbouring  government,  which  promised 
protection  to  the  said  pasha,  and,  when  the  time  came  that  it  was  required, 
withdrew,  and  left  him  to  receive  a  severe  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  his 
patron's  friendship,  and  the  power  of  his  Ottoman  master's  ally.  The 
conduct  of  England  in  her  decided  support  of  Turkey  at  least  suggests  the 
hope,  that,  when  that  support  shall  cease  to  be  necessaiy  or  politic,  the 
same  straightforward  determination  will  be  displayed. 

The  dedine  and  present  abasement  of  this  once  great  empire  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  check  on  all  progress  which  is  effected  by  its  civil 
and  religious  institutions.  These  were  not  placed  in  so  CTcat  a  contrast 
as  they  now  are  with  those  of  Eiurope  when  the  Turkish  invasion  first 
appeared  on  its  eastern  horizon ;  but  the  western  nations  have  made  im- 
measurable strides  of  improvement,  while  the  invader  has  remained  the 
same :  hence  has  arisen  a  complete  incompatibility  with  the  advanced 
state  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  requiring,  consequently,  extraneous  means 
to  keep  it  in  existence.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  for  instance,  the 
Osmanli  was  a  &r  more  civilised  and  enlightened  being  than  the  rude 
Muscovite  of  those  days ;  but  the  effects  of  this  stationary  tendency  of 
the  institutions  of  the  one,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  those  of  the  other, 
have  rendered  the  modern  Russian  greatly  superior  to  the  Turk.  Again, 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  civil  and  religious  principles  of  Mahometanism 
is  favourable  to  conquest,  while  it  is  hostile  to  the  growth  of  concen- 
trated power ;  therefore,  as  long  as  the  Turks  kept  advancing,  they 
were  strong  and  mighty ;  but  when  they  were  compelled  to  halt,  and  to 
set  about  consolidating  their  empire,  it  fell  back  to  a  state  of  debility 
and  decay.  Thornton  remarks  of  absolute  governments,  that  '^  one  of 
the  erils,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  those,  necessarily  accompanying 
despotism  is,  tnat  it  represses  the  spring  of  improvement  which  there  is 
in  society.  Whatever  talents  may  have  been  called  forth  during  the 
struggle  which  despotism  was  making  to  establish  its  dominion,  become 
stationary  at  best,  or  more  probably  retrograde,  when  once  it  has  per- 
fected its  plan,  and  stretched  itself  out  to  repose  on  the  summit  of  its 
power." 

In  military  conquest,  therefore,  the  Ottoman  despotism  was  great  and 
powerful,  but  in  stationary  peace  it  has  become  weak  and  decrepit. 

Vfhen  the  Turks  renounced  the  project  of  further  invasions,  the  noble 
stimulus  of  glory  gave  place  to  the  debasing  lust  of  gain  :  avarice  be- 
came what  territorial  ambition  had  been — the  mode  of  outbreak  which 
their  fitful  energy  assumed — and  it  acted  as  the  safety-valve  by  which  the 
dangerous  vapours  of  the  Turkish  orgasm  were  carried  off.   The  reaction 
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•f  iiieir  phlegm  must  of  neeesaky  plange  them  iato  ezeeas  of  BomeldDd: 
formerly  it  found  Tent  in  whoMale  conqueefc,  afterwanb  it  attoeked  the 
guhstance  of  their  lerfe ;  and  instead  ef  vaurpiiig  kingdoms  aadeinpirei^ 
m  they  did  ia  the  time  oi  their  glocy,  they  eeiied  private  weakh  tad 
fortunes  in  this  their  diminished  field  of  oppression.  Thus^  the  pover 
of  phinderiag  their  inferior,  in  order  to  hrihe  their  si^teiiory  heeame  the 
sole  object  of  deam  in  every  grade  of  the  sliding  aeale  of  petty  tyraati 
•— £rom  the  lordly  pasha  to  the  paltry  tshaoush.  Such  ie  toe  4ll  of  the 
once  great  sucoeasors  of  the  still  greater  Romans ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
ahsolute  domination  of  the  Turks  is  concerned,  Constantinople  may 
become  the  tomb  of  the  second  empire,  as  Byzantium  was  of  the  first. 

It  is  a  favourite  theory  with  some  who  have  lived  in  those  oountnei^ 
ihat  their  population  will  regenerate  itself  without  any  previous  sodsi 
or  religious  change.  They  think  that  the  inequalities  which  appear  on 
the  siuHBace  of  the  relative  position  of  its  different  parts  will  ^^ually 
wear  down;  and  that  the  rough  edges,  to  use  a  homely  metaphor,  will  be 
ndbbed  06^  in  the  course  of  lime.  The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  would  then, 
aeoording  to  this  idea,  live  happily  together  in  the  soean  time,  and  ulti- 
mately raise  themselves  to  the  standard  of  civiliaatioa  of  other  countries. 
To  this  doctrine  may  be  traced  many  of  the  erroneous  ideas  which  dictate 
omr  present  policy  with  regard  to  Turkey ;  and  it  has  been  the  ocigiii 
of  the  inferiority  of  our  diplomacy  there,  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
Ae  other  great  powers,  which  openly  repudiate  this  notion  as  an  evident 
fallacy. 

It  may  be  asked  how  similar  expectations  can  be  placed  on  the  mere 
effects  of  time  alone,  when  the  experience  of  nearly  four  centuries 'proves 
that  they  have  produced  a  diametrieatly  opposite  result.  The  longer  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  have  lived  together,  the  less  have  they  liked  each 
other.  Again,  the  blame  of  the  oppression  under  which  the  Christians  of 
Turkey  now  groan  is  even  imputed  by  these  theorists  to  the  slave,  snd 
not  to  the  master ;  and  the  Turks  themselves  are  also  fimd  of  aaBeitii^ 
this  paradox.  The  fable  of  the  wdf  which  accused  the  lamb  of  dis- 
turbing the  clearness  of  the  water,  when  the  latter  was  drinking  farther 
down  the  stream,  is  here  realised*  The  effect  is  taken  for  the  cause ; 
and  if  the  Greek  cheats  the  Turk,  it  is  because  the  latter  desires  to  rob 
him  of  his  share.  The  water  which  the  lamb  drinks  would  be  piire 
enou^  if  the  wolf  did  not  trouble  it  higher  up  the  stream.  It  is  said, 
&at  if  the  Greek  would  leave  off  the  attempts  to  overreach  his  rulerSi 
they  might  then  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  together,  and,  to  ass 
the  cant  expression  of  some  politicians,  finally  amalgamate.  The  spon- 
taneous regeneration  of  the  Turks,  and  their  ankalganiation  with  the 
Greeks  unaer  the  present  system,  are  two  chimeras  which  can  only 
assume  bodily  existence  on  the  conditions  of  a  change  of  religion,  a 
total  renunciation  of  old  prejudices,  and  complete  oblivion  of  their  own 
history,  which  could  as  reasonably  be  expected  as  the  fusion  of  ths 
southern  states  of  North  America  with  their  neg^  slaves. 

By  such  a  consummation  the  condition  of  the  latter  would,  no  doubt, 
be  lettered,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  might  also  he  in  becoming  thus  aoisl- 
gamated  with  the  Turks ;  but  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  seriously  sup* 
posed  by  any  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  two 
races,  as  they  now  exist  in  die  provinces,  that  such  an  event  eonld  evsr 
tiJfie  place^  unless  a  previous  reformation  of  the  social  compact  beiweea 
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tlMm  is  efifeetedy  and  unleBg  a  real  and  {Mractical  reli^poas  tolerance  ia 
eitoblisbed. 

How  can  tlie  Tuilca  be  regenerated  as  long  as  the  Koran  remains  tbeir 
eidusive  law  ?    Their  rdigious  faith,  dieir  social  sjstem,  and  their  code 
of  laws,  all  spring  from  the  same  source  ;  and  the  current  of  any  one  of 
theie  cannot  be  altered  nnless  the  whole  stream  is  diverted.     Never- 
liiefessi  in  doing  so,  somewhat  that  is  good  might  be  lost  with  what  is 
evil ;  for  there  are  many  principles  of  Mahometanism  which  give  weight 
nd  stability  both  to  government  and  to  morals.     It  is  not  to  be  desired 
that  there  should  be  an  absolutely  radical  change  in  all  these,  some  of 
which  it  would  be  profitable  to  admit  in  the  purest  and  wisest  legislatuie. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  its  prohibitions  against  over-indulgence  in  wine, 
the  iajunotion  as  to  ablutions  and  cleanliness^  the  strict  observance  of 
the  forms  of  worship,  the  encouragement  of  filial  piety,  the  illegality  of 
vsmy,  and  the  obligation  which  every  Mussulman  is  under  to  learn  some 
handicraft,  whatever  may  be  his  wealth  or  birth  ;  as  the  late  sultan 
Macbmoud,  for  instance,  was  a  maker  of  toothpicks,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  selling  lor  the  benefit  of  the  indigent :  and  besides  tibese,  there 
lie  othtf  similar  precepts  of  Islamiam  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  see 
altered.    An  acoommodaticm,  therefore^  of  the  institutions  of  the  one  peo- 
ple to  those  of  the  other  vrould  sufiBce ;  and  an  examination  of  the  Turkish 
acred  book  will  prove  that  such  an  issue  is  far  from  being  impossible. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  East  on  which  greater  errors 
prevail  among  Europeans  than  that  of  Mahometanism,  the  real  spirit  of 
which  is  altogether  mistaken.  The  Koran  preaches  justification  by  faith, 
lad  not  by  works,  although  faith  is  diverted  from  the  true  object ;  it 
acknowledges  our  gospels  to  be  injured  writings,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  it  admits  also  that  he 
is  the  appointed  Judge  of  mankind, — including  even  Mahomet  himself,— 
and  the  future  head  of  a  univenal  religion,  as  well  as  that  he  was  bom 
of  a  virgin.  Mahomet  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Paraclete,  or  Con^ 
fiMter,  whom  Jesus  had  promised  to  his  disciples,  and  asserted  that  he 
was  sent  to  reveal  what  the  Son  of  God  had  omitted,  because  *<  they 
oottU  not  bear  the  whole  truth,"  as  stated  in  St.  John*s  Gospel. 

These  facts  sufficiently  prove  the  Jewish  and  Christian  derivation  of 
Mahometanism,  unauthorised  and  inconsistent  as  the  superstructure  is; 
and,  indeed,  a9Cording  to  a  catechism  printed  at  Constantinople,  the 
Mussulman's  creed  commences  with  the  following  words  :  ^'  I  believe  in 
tbe  books  which  have  been  delivered  from  heaven,  and  the  prophets.  In 
this  maimer  was  the  Pentateuch  given  to  Moses,  the  Psalter  to  David, 
the  Gomel  to  Jesus,  and  the  Koran  to  Mahomet."  This  view  of  the 
lobject  IS  not  generally  appreciated,  however  undeniable  it  niay^  be. 
Could  the  last  article  of  tneir  belief  be  suppressed,  statesmen  might 
thsn  look  for  amalgamation  between  the  Turics  and  the  Greeks ;  and  were 
the  Turks  to  renounce  their  Pro^^t,  and  further  adopt  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  as  weil  as  what  they  now  admit  of  its  doctrines,  the  only 
object  might,  and  probably  would,  be  accomplished.  What  is  contra- 
dicioiy  being  then  abrogated,  its  precepts  might  be  inculcated,  consider- 
ing thai  its  authenticity  is  already  allowed.  The  ol^eot  would  therefore 
be  to  attempt  to  modify,  if  it  be  not  possible  completely  to  abolish,  those 
if  the  Prophet's  dogmas  which  militate  against  Christianity  ;  and  these, 
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although  weighty  it  is  true,  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  matt^  ob- 
viously borrowed  firom  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions  are  the  foundation-stones  of  Mahometanism,  and  they 
are  solid,  however  small  and  weak  the  edifice  may  be  which  the  impostor 
raised  upon  them. 

There  exist  already  divisions  and  a  class  of  sceptics  in  the  very  heart 
of  Islam,  and  the  Mahometan  faith,  as  it  descended  from  its  Ishmiaelitish 
institutors,  and  as  it  was  propagated  by  the  Prophet's  sword,  now  meets 
with  many  a  doubtful  consent.  For  besides  the  number  of  recusants 
which  must  exist  in  every  faith  from  the  profligate  attempts  to  adapt  re- 
ligion to  inclination,  another  and  somewhat  more  respectable  scepticism 
has  arisen,  as  many  serious  thinkers  among  them  begin  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, how  a  future  sensual  recompence  can  be  awarded  to  spiritual  virtue 
in  this  life,  and  how  the  piuity,  which  deserves  reward  hereafiter,  shall 
only  obtain  there  what  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  shun  here,  and  what 
the  very  success  of  self-denial  renders  tasteless.  Here  we  have  a  step 
to  a  great  reformation,  especially  in  a  belief  which  admits  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  benevolent  character  of  the  Divinity,  as  axioms.  But 
the  misfortune  is  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  not  be  represented 
in  these  countries  by  a  worthier  branch  than  the  Eastern  Church  is. 

The  superstition  of  the  ignorant  classes,  the  worship  of  saints,  and 

adoration  of  the  Panagia,  or  V' irgin  Mary,  are  so  repulsive  to  the  Turir, 

and  so  discordant  with  his  ideas  of  the  dead,  and  his  contempt  for  the 

weaker  sex,  that  the  Greek  Church,  with  her  processions,  relics,  and  other 

mummeries,  disgusts  him  with  these  ostensible  features  of  Christiani^. 

With  the  Greek,  as  with  the  Romanist,  it  is  not  the  Almighty  or  the 

Saviour  so  much  as  the  Virgin  that  occupies  the  chief  place  in  their 

devotions,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Turk  to  feel  any  sympathy 

with  the  woi-shippers  of  a  woman,  but  rather  will  he  despise  botii  the 

adorer  and  the  adored.     The  state  of  the  clergy  also,  whose  corruptioD, 

vices,  ignorance,  and  venality  are  well  known  to  him,  makes  the  true 

faith  disreputable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turk.     Nevertheless,  the  reformation 

of  Mahometanism  may  not  be  so  remote  a  consummation  as  is  usually 

supposed  ;  but  the  frequent  diplomatic  notes  and  political  manifestoes, 

which  have  inundated  the  East  in  the  negotiations  of  the  present  centuiy, 

are  little  likely  to  forward  religious  conversion.     Let  these  rather  insut 

upon  the  social  equalisation  of  the  Ottoman  subjects,,  and  upon  the 

adoption  of  complete  religious  tolerance  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  then 

the  fall  of  the  Prophet  may  be  reasonably  contemplated ;  but,  as  matters 

now*  stand,  the  Turks  will  not  change,  and  the  Greeks  cannot.     Their 

present  relative  position,  however,  is  beyond  the  power  of  diplomacy 

much  longer  to  protract ;  England  may  strive  to  prop  up  the  crumbling 

fabric  of  Ottoman  despotism,  and  she  may  lengthen  the  agony  of  the 

dying  monster,  but  she  cannot  restore  it  to  health  and  vigour.     The 

absolute  sway  of  the  sultan  must  and  will  fall ;  his  ejection  from  Europe 

is  a  vision  ;  let  his  stay,  therefore,  be  made  beneficial  to  the  population 

which  he  governs,  and  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  his  allies  in  a 

higher  degree  than  it  now  is.     If  the  latter  persist  in  attempting  to 

uphold  his  present  system  of  government,  some  untoward  and  unexpected 

abruption  will  sooner  or  later  ensue  ;  limb  after  limb  will  be  severed 

from  the  feeble  and  diseased  carcase,  and  the  only  effect  which  the 
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fijendly  hand  of  England  will  be  found  to  have  produced  will  be  but  to 
hare  added  convulsions  to  the  pain  of  each  amputation. 

According  to  the  cant  of  political  speculators,  ^'  the  balance  of  power 
and  equilibrium  of  European  states"  will  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of 
much  suffering  in  the  mean  time  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  population, 
and  then  will  come  the  storm  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  the  yiolence  of 
general  disorganisation,  and  absolute  uncertiatnty  of  the  final  result,  which 
will  thus  make  the  scale  kick  the  beam. 

The  Koran,  besides  prescribing  the  religious  fiuth,  lays  down  also  a 
political  constitution,  a  code  of  laws,  and  even  a  system  of  administration 
to  be  observed,  while  the  unity  of  the  whole  gives  to  each  of  the  several 
component  principles  thus  blended  together  a  degree  of  extrinsic  weight 
above  the  real  strength  of  any  civil  organisation  which  is  not  so 
intimately  connected  with  a  religious  doctrine.  Traditions  also,  which 
descend  from  generation  to  generation  among  the  Turks,  with  inviolable 
consistency,  invest  their  customs  with  the  sanction  of  long  duration  and 
tried  expediency,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  if  not  in  those  of  others ;  and 
to  this  peculiar  trait  of  the  people  is  the  stabiUty  of  their  internal  admi- 
nistration much  indebted.  Though  not  by  any  means  the  less  respected, 
most  of  their  institutions  are  now  notoriously  behind  the  state  of  the 
motley  population ;  and  though  their  manners  and  ideas  seem  to  differ 
so  little  from  what  they  are  represented  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
fiesbequius  and  other  early  writers,  those  of  the  Christian  population 
have  altered  so  much  as  to  produce  an  absolute  incongruity* 

The  system  of  taxation,  for  instance,  in  Turkey,  derives  its  origin  from 
the  practice  of  the  Arabs.  It  consists  in  a  gross  contribution  imposed  on 
the  municipalities,  who  have  the  power  of  apportioning  the  amount  among 
themselves,  thus  essentially  forming  a  direct  assessment ;  and  each  com- 
munity, whatever  be  its  sect,  tribe,  or  so<nal  position,  collects  this  aggre- 
gate sum  fixed  upon  them  by  the  general  administration  in  the  manner 
which  it  may  prefer.  The  oppression  here  is  in  the  amount,  and  the  sys- 
tem cotdd  not  be  complained  of,  did  it  never  exceed  the  just  proportion. 

Mt.  Urquhart,  who  is  the  advocate  of  the  Ottoman  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  seems  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all  its  details,  considers  this 
to  be  the  secret  link  which  holds  the  heterogeneous  mass  together ;  he 
thinks,  also,  that  the  contrary  system  is  the  source  of  all  the  evils  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  taxation  of  so-called  civilised  nations.  But  the 
fiscal  scheme  of  the  Turks  has  the  disadvantage  of  taxing  improvement, 
by  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  contributing  augments ;  and 
it  is  also  too  arbitrary  for  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  such  as  generally 
exists  in  Turkey. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  likewise  intrusted  to  the  different  com- 
mbnities  of  which  the  population  consists,  the  Osmanlis  being  judged  by 
their  Cadis,  the  Greeks  bv  their  Patriarch,  the  Armenians  by  their 
Synode,  foreigners  or  Franks  by  their  Consuls,  and  the  Jews  by  their 
lUbbis.  At  the  same  time,  all  Utigants,  of  whatever  nation  or  religion 
they  may  be,  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Turkish  judicial  authorities. 
This,  however,  is  rarely  practised  except  by  the  rich,  who  may  have  been 
outsuited  by  a  poor  antagonist,  for  then  the  venality  of  the  judge  turns 
the  scale  ;  whereas,  justice  being  in  the  market,  the  competition  excludes 
the  needy  appellant  from  this  last  resource  of  the  law.  It  is  also  easy  to 
produce  evidence  before  a  Turkish  judge  to  convince  him  either  way,  if 
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h  AoM  bappen  that  liis  opuiion  it  not  to  be  bought ;  and  as  the  peeoF- 
niary  means  are  rardy  on  the  side  of  the  Greeli^  he  generallj  prefiBia 
abiding'  by  the  deoiflion  of  hia  own  tribuaaL 

M oxeover^  it  is  a  matter  of  religious  duty  with  the  Chnetian.  ia 
Tmikey  to  suflfer  wrong  rather  than  i^er  to  the  arbitration  of  iha  <^  Un* 
belieyersy"  at  St  Paul  himself  enjoinsin  his  first  Epistk  to  the  Corinthiansi 
and  the  Greeks  so  interpret  the  rule  as  tomakeitfloligatoiy  ontheir  church. 
In  this  manner  the  contact  between  the  various  eonstitueut  parts  of  the 
population  is  avoided,  and  the  proof  of  its  working  i^  that»  however 
unjust  and  inpeifect  may  be  the  social  relations  of  the  different  races 
hero  enjoined,  they  are  not  the  less  preserved  even  without  the  aid  and 
samK>rt  of  a  common  system  of  poliee. 

These  are,  without  doubt,  remarkable  pecuUariUes;  and  were  the  other 
inetitutions  of  European  Turkey  siooilar  to  the  system  of  assessment  and 
administration  of  civil  justice,  the  problem  might  be  nearly  solved.  Theic 
criminal  jurimrudence,  however,  is  £sr  from  being  fit  to  be  held  up  for 
imitation,  for  here  the  benevolent  principle  of  giving  to  the  accused  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  whidi  may  arise  in  the  trial  as  to  his  culpability  is 
reversed.  Ihe  Turks  laugh  at  this  scropulous  practice;  and  although 
guilt  cannot  be  proved,  if  the  prisoner's  innocence  is  net  beyond  a  doobti 
he  is  at  once  executed — upon  the  principle  that  it  is  beU»  that  any 
number  of  men  should  be  put  to  death,  tnan  that  a  real  culprit  should 
ever  escape  punishment.  The  practice  of  the  pashas  in  the  provinoei^ 
however,  seems  widely  to  difier  from  that  of  the  law-courts  in  the 
metropolis,  where  proceedings  appear  now  to  be  more  reasonably  con- 
ducted. 

The  mode  of  leasehold  tenure  of  land  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks  is  generally  on  the  basb  of  partnership  ;  the  former  being  in- 
variably the  tenants,  and  the  latter  the  landlorda.  In  some  points  it 
resembles  the  feudid  practioe  of  the  middle  agea — the  asen,  seed,  and 
implements  belonging  to  the  landlord,  and  a  proportion  of  the  produce, 
generally  equivalent  to  one-third,  is  the  share  of  the  cultivator,  in  lieu 
of  his  labour.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  this 
state  of  the  amcuitural  classes  of  European  Turicey,  that  the  Greek 
peasant,  who  dius  tills  the  land  of  a  Mahometan  prc^rietor,  may  still 
be  working  in  the  fields  that  belonged  to  his  own  family  ;  for,  in  manv 
instances,  the  cultivators  have  remained  as  tenants  on  the  soil  which 
they  formerly  farmed  as  owners,  and  that  without  having  ever  received 
any  price  or  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  prcnerty.  The  a{^iro- 
priation  by  the  Turks  was  rarely  effected  by  any  otner  means  than  that 
of  usurpation ;  sometimes  glossed  over  by  the  semblance  of  a  confiscation, 
on  account  of  some  pretended  act  of  felony,  or  of  a  seisure  of  a  mortgage 
en  ddbt,  of  which  no  account  is  g^ven  ;  biut  a  &ir  bona  Jide  purchase  of 
land  by  Turks  fiorn  Greeks  is  almost  unprecedented.  Much  property 
had  been  obtained  possession  of  by  the  pasha,  by  imposing  assessments 
OB  the  villages  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  defraying ;  and  the 
alternative  lefi  to  the  inhabitants  possessing  property  was  imprisonment 
and  torture^  or  a  declaration  that  tlieir  lands  were  *^  TchifclLks,"  which 
eonstittttes  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  the 
aeeeptance  of  a  moiety  of  the  produce  in  payment  for  cultivation. 

All  Pasha  of  Jannina  had  taken  possession  in  this  manner  of  immenss 
tacts  of  property,  wludi,  at  his  deakh,  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  the  pre- 
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doee  of  those  Isads  now  forms  the  principal  revenue  of  the  Turkish 
govemiiMBi  in  Alhania.  On  one  ooo«sion  Ali  wished  to  send  a  pilglim 
to  Meoei^  and  the  eooscientioos  scniples  of  a  common  cadi  prevented  the 
execution  of  his  design,  which  is  considered  by  Mahometans  to  be  aa 
act  of  devotion  Iktie  inferior  to  that  of  going  in  person,  but  Ali  was 
■oved  to  it  by  the  additiooal  ineitement  of  his  motner  having  enjoined 
it  m  her  wilL  The  law  prescribes  that  the  expense  of  a  proxy  shall  be 
net  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  &e  Bender,  in  order  that  a 
pontive  saertf  ee  esay  be  made  in  acoomptishing  such  a  vow.  Now  the 
taanre  of  all  the  property  which  was  virtually  owned  by  Ali  Pasha  was 
so  bad,  that  the  eadi  deelased  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  lands  with  a 
hgitiBate  title  to  cover  with  their  price  the  outlay  required.  So  that 
die  powerful  and  weidthy  pasha  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  holy  inten- 
tion for  want  of  the  peemiaiy  means,  although  his  excessive  avarice  do- 
wsed, and  had  reeourse  to^  every  lawful  and  unlawfi^L  expedient  for 
esbortbu  and  confiscation. 

He  was  even  prompted  by  his  insatiable  thirst  of  gold  to  enter  into 
sngageoMnts  with  astrologers,  and  to  fit  up  a  laboratory,  for  the  purpose 
of  labottring  in  search  of  the  philoso{^r's  stone  and  of  the  elixir  vitsa ; 
ai  he  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  immortality  as  well  as  great  wealth. 
They  did  not  satisfy  his  wish  on  either  point;  but  he  was,  neverthelea% 
immcnaely  wealthy,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  when  his  head 
was  sent  to  Cooetantinople  by  desire  of  Sultan  Machmoud.  These 
sHiffmists,  howevw^  were  kept  at  work  during  five  vears^  and,  as  they 
bad  not  succeeded,  he  had  thdr  heads  cut  ofi^  and  their  utensik  thrown 
•nay. 

The  cruelty  of  Ali  Pasha  gives  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  evils 
tbe  people  are  exposed  to  in  Turkey,  where  the  character  of  their  imme- 
&te  governor  is  prone  to  sodi  excesses.  This  noted  Tissaphemes  of 
Aifaonia  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  his  mind  and  genius  resembled 
tibose  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  but  the  aooounts  of  him  which  have 
been  authenticated  would  rather  suggest  &  comparison  with  Nero.  He 
^vtainly  was,  like  both  of  those  emperors,  one  oi  the  most  remarkable 
^stiuicters  of  his  age  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  he  was  the 
nooud  of  his  raee  who  had  raised  himself  to  power,  as  he  traced  his 
deioent  bom  the  great  Albanian  conqueror,  George  Castriot,  better 
loMnm  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg,  and  styled  by  himself  Prince  oi 
^inn.  The  atrocities  and  enormities  which  Ali  Pasha  oommitted 
^^  all  deecriptian;  for,  not  satisfied  with  the  power  of  arbitrarily  dis- 
pottng  of  human  life,  without  further  trial  and  judgment  than  the  report 
of  Ae  accuser,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  the  pains  of  death  the 
^Bost  excruciating  tortures.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  pashas  still  regu- 
^  tbe  grade  of  suffering  which  is  inflicted  at  the  execution  of  the  con- 
'"■tned.  One  public  proof  of  this  still  existed  at  Jannina,  not  many 
ysais  since,  in  an  elevated  log  di.  wood  covered  with  sharp  iron  hooka^ 
I^BiGh  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  town.  On  this  most  bar- 
"•'ous  instrument  of  torture,  criminals,  real  or  supposed,  were  flung 
^rf^  to  Buffer  a  lingering  death ;  enduring  ofien  to  the  second  or 
wd  day  before  a  period  was  put  to  their  agony.  This  in£amous 
""^^Ud  was  reaaoved  by  the  worthy  Muatapha  Pasha,  who  subsequoitly 

Seemed  the  province;  and,  to  his  infinite  credit  also,  he  much  modi- 
^  die  previous  praetiee  in  Albania  in  respect  to  executions  and  tor^ 
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tures.  Mustapha  was  a  man  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition^  and  tlie 
pashalik,  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  intrusted  to  his  charge,  was, 
for  the  time,  relieved  from  the  general  pressure  of  the  barbarous  tyranny 
of  the  Turks  ;  but  such  are  rare  exceptions. 

An  instance  of  the  atrocious  ferocity  displayed  by  Turkish  authorities, 
in  the  torturing  of  unhappy  victims  against  whom  little,  if  any,  cause 
of  g^t  can  be  shown,  took  place  at  Salonika.  Such  oases  have  now 
ceased  to  be  so  frequent  in  the  capital,  and  travellers  thence  infer  that 
they  have  become  obsolete  in  Turkey  ;  but  in  the  provinces  it  is  different^ 
for  events  like  the  following  are  there  of  not  unfroquent  occurrence,  and 
they  speak  for  themselves.  The  wife  of  a  Moslem  officer  had  been  mur- 
dered, with  her  two  children  and  her  niece,  during  the  night,  but  no 
trace  was  found  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  assasnns.  The  pasha 
recurred,  without  hesitation,  to  the  unwarrantable  expedient  of  putting 
to  torture  the  whole  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  street  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  These  unfortunate  wretches,  as  little  cog- 
nisant of  the  murder  as  the  pasha  himself,  were  chained  by  the  neek  m 
an  upright  posture,  so  as  to  prevent  their  changing  their  attitude  with- 
out hanging  themselves.  For  twelve  days,  under  thb  infliction,  they 
persisted  in  denying  any  g^ilt,  and  a  new  torture  was  resorted  to. 
Heated  iron  collars  were  put  round  their  necks,  although,  imfortunately 
for  them,  neither  hot  enough  nor  tight  enough  to  produce  death  by 
burning  the  arteries  of  the  neck  ;  they  were  tnen  laid  on  their  backs, 
and  charcoal  fires  lit  on  their  bare  chests ;  their  temples  were  compressed 
with  screws ;  and  they  were  pricked  with  red-hot  needles.  At  length 
the  English  consul,  having  been  apprised  of  these  detestable  barbarities, 
remonstrated  with  Mustapha  Pasna,  then  Vizier  of  Jannina,  and  the 
superior  of  the  brutal  pasha  who  had  ordered  these  horrors ;  his  inter- 
ference prevailed,  and  the  wretched  sufferers  were  released.  But  this 
result  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  the  governor 
being  such  a  man  as  Mustapha^  whose  philanthropic  character  and  kind 
disposition  are  almost  unique  in  Turkey. 

Captain  Best,  in  his  tour,  illustrates  the  terror  which  the  Turks  inspire 
among  the  Greek  rayahs,  by  an  anecdote  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  feeling  in  tne  provinces,  and  the  hardships  which  occasion  it 
A  poor  woman  in  the  village  of  Kidros  had  with  some  reluctance  ad- 
mitted him  into  her  cottage,  and,  on  discovering  that  he  was  not  a  Turk, 
exclaimed,  ^*  We  should  not  have  been  afraid  of  you  had  we  known  who 
you  were :  you  are  Christians  and  friends ;  but-,  fearing  you  might  be 
Turks,  we  were  cautious  ;  for  when  they  come  to  our  village,  thev 
take  forcible  possession  of  our  houses,  turn  us  out,  eat  up  all  our  food, 
kill  our  poultry,  seize  upon  whatever  we  possess,  and  then  pay  us  by 
beating  our  men  and  illtreating  our  females."  Another  English  tourist, 
Mr.  Jones,  notices  the  fact  of  a  woman  dangerously  ill  of  fever  being 
thus  turned  out  of  her  cottage  in  the  night  by  his  Turkish  guide,  in 
spite  of  his  remonstrances  in  her  favour, — and  this  took  place  at  Petzsii, 
near  Jannina. 

Such  treatment  as  this  must  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  most  pacific  nation; 
and  in  the  breast  of  the  Greek  the  desire  of  revenge  bums  like  a 
volcano.  Even  the  love  of  their  native  land,  in  them  so  peculiarly 
strong,  as  in  most  mountain  races,  is  counterbalanced  by  their  aversion  to 
the  Turkish  domination ;  and  the  conterminous  countries,  such  as  Greece 
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and  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  refugees  of  all 
classes,  whom  I  have  often  seen  and  conversed  with.  The  poorer  of 
these  often  bee  their  bread  in  exile, — for  they  are  now  as  much  foreigners 
in  Greece  as  they  are  in  the  Ionian  Islands, — rather  than  return  to  th^ 
native  villages,  m  European  Turkey,  where  they  probably  possess  lands 
and  houses.  As  a  plea  for  their  mendicity,  some  of  them  give  the  wish 
to  make  up  a  sum  which  will  suffice  to  bribe  the  Turkish  head  of  their 
district  to  allow  them  to  remove  also  their  wives  and  children.  Could 
sodi  a  state  of  matters  exist  were  there  no  ground  for  the  accusations 
against  the  Turks  ?  The  Greeks,  of  all  people,  would  be  the  least  dis- 
posed to  expatriate  themselves  unless  driven  to  it  by  unbearable  oppres* 
sion ;  as,  independent  of  their  keen  feelings  for  their  paternal  home, 
they  are  sufficiently  awake  to  their  own  interest  to  prevent  their  yield- 
ing to  anything  short  of  the  hard  necessity  to  abandon  their  property. 

Now  that  a  spirit  of  change  pervades  every  country  in  Europe,  that 
wluch  has  always  existed  in  the  Turkish  provinces  becomes  more  than 
ever  alarming.  Matters  cannot  go  on  in  their  present  state ;  and  if 
prompt  measures  be  not  taken  to  relieve  the  Greeks,  a  civil  war  will  in- 
eritably  break  out,  bringing  in  its  train  serious  embarrassments  to  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 
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BT  J.  P.  ▲NTHONT. 

Thod  rusty  min. 
Thou  piece  of  &Uen  greatness,  that  no  more 

Thy  flight  punning 
Shall  through  the  land  like  raging  monster  roar, 
Or  the  deep  boeom  of  the  earth  explore"! 

Thou  look*8t  so  quiet 
That  we  may  scarcely  deem  that  thou  hast  been 

A  thing  of  riot: 
The  foremost  actor  thou  in  many  a  scene, 
Wherever  tumult,  sometimes  slaughter,  's  been. 

A  monstrous  flier. 
That  swift  as  lightning  o'er  the  earth  did  sweep 

On  wings  of  flre, 
Affrighting  night— cleaving  the  darkness  deep; 
Thy  burden  mortals,  some  in  tnisting  sleep. 

And  now  art  branded 
As  doubtful,  dang*rous — and  thus  cast  away, 

Like  monster  stranded — 
To  fancy's  eye — upon  the  shoal  decay. 
Thou  used-up  screamer  that  hast  seen  thy  day. 

And  never  more 
Shall  the  woods  echo  to  thy  flend-like  yeQ, 

Nor  thy  uproar 
In  caverns  dark  ten  thousand  echoes  swell. 
Like  fearfhl  discord  of  tumultuous  helL 

Hush*d,  and  for  ever. 
Thy  horri4  voice— thy  soul-appalling  scream; 

And  thou  shalt  never 
Erigfat  Naiad  more  from  fount  or  forest  stream, 
Or  rustic  rouse  from  Sleepy  Hollow's  dream. 


(  ««  ) 


▲  FORTNIGHT  ON  TH£  LOIRE. 

BT  DUBSiSY  COSTBLLO. 


The  lUtmctiaa  winck  Puis  has  had  for  me  is  of  (^  date* 

It  is  tto  emj  thxng—ikougk  in  this  (AmngeaklB  world  ii  oeoasioDsliy 
hapoens — to  be  discachanted  with  one's  fint  love.  The  c«reii*  of  taM» 
en  uie  fbfoe  of  curouiostaiioes,  nay  haTe  swept  awayimiek  of  the  HliisisQ 
whkh,  in  eaily  life,  is  mistaksn  for  reaKlj ;  bat  somiif hing"  always  liiy 
to  the  last,  some  fitagmenfts  mnaia,  to  show  that  what  o«r  soul  was  oase 
hound  vp  in,  was  af^r  all  worth  lortng. 

So  it  is  widi  a  great  city.  The  novdty  may  haw*  long  smoe  disip- 
peared^ — a  saiihitiale  of  vntowaid  or  painful  events  may  have  cfaanced, — 
lis  aspect  saay  ha^e  completely  aitefod, — hot  in  the  past  tihsoe  is  still  a 
daim  whadi  can  never  he  forgotten. 

It  was  eertamly  owing  more  to  the  past  than  the  present  that  the  Mea- 
sure was  attributable  wluch  I  felt,  a  few  weeks  sineoy  in  once  more  tmad- 
ing  the  streets  of  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  about  three  years.  The 
architectural  embeliishraents  lemained  the  same,  the  treasures  of  art  and 
science  were  as  accessible  as  of  yore ;  but  all  the  life  and  spirit,  all  the 
gaiety  and  animaticm,  att  the  pteturesqne  movement  which  characterised 
the  once  lively  Parisians,  appeared  to  be  entirely  gone.  The  cqfts  on  the 
Boulevards  presented  the  same  showy  outside,  but  there  was  a  sad  &lling 
off  of  habitues;  the  shop-windows  were  filled  as  usual,  but  the  doors 
seemed  hermetically  sealed,  no  customers  ventming  t6  break  the  spell; 
and  as  I  passed  I  fancied  I  saw  the  identical  objets  which  had  caught  my 
attention  when  last  I  was  in  Paris.  The  cmly  novelty  was  a  larger 
etalage  of  '*  chemises  cThommeSj'  a  branch  of  trade  which  has  probably 
increased  since  the  proUUnru  set  themsdves  up  for  shirt-wearers.  Of 
this  class — I  mean  the  proUtaires — for  shirt-wearing  is,  perhaps,  not 
general  even  yet — the  mimbers  were  immense,  but  they  were  exceeded 
by  the  hosts  of  dirty,  lounging,  idiot-looking  soldiers,  who,  having  no 
occupation  at  present  save  that  of  mounting  guard  here  and  there,  devote 
their  leisure  to  a  close  examination  of  the  contents  of  every  boutique  in 
the  principal  theroughfiftrcs.  Curiosity  has  always  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Parimn,  but  in  that  cariosity  there  used  to  be  an  air  and 
manner,  a  significant  gesture  or  ^oken  word,  which  rendered  it  legiti^ 
mate ;  the  same  tendency  to  stop  and  stare  exists  now,  hut  it  is  in  a  dull, 
gaping,  wondering  way,  as  if  the  object  seen  were  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  gazer.  In  a  word,  the  purely  idle  num  ^TauirefaiSj  who  en- 
joyed  himself  upon  nothing,  and  by  his  insouciance  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  enjoyment  <^  odiers,  has  entirely  disappeaied ;  and  his  place  is 
badly  supplied  by  a  clumsy  imitation,  on  the  front  of  which  is  stamped 
the  word  "  Republican." 

This  changed  aspect  is  apparent  everywhere,  but  more  particolariy 
in  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Tuileries.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Trds 
Freres  and  old  rery^  the  former  woold  he  thoroughly  done  up.  Ch^vet, 
it  is  true,  holds  ont  in  his  well-kaown  comer;  hai  tho«i|^  hb  shoo  is  filled 
with  good  things,  ffHmoUes  from  the  Ard^nnes^  ortolaoB  from  tne  Pyre- 
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nees,  pkemants  from  Chunbord,  troat  from  the  lake  of  GvnvBj  and  rare 
Uguma  from  HoUmd — ke  stands  owidat  his  wares  with  the  iDoumful  av 
of  a  Marius  m  tbe  rains  of  Carthag;e.  He  has  been  se  loag  in  the  habk 
ef  purrejiD^  these  thiiigs,  that  to  do  so  still  has  become  a  neceasity  of  his 
eiistenee.  He  freeij  adurits  that  nobody  comes  to  buy  anythk^  now.  ''  II 
n'y  a  plus  de  luxe,  monsieur!*'  he  says  with  a  sigi^  but,  taking  lefug^e  in  a 
Frenchman's  unfailing  expedient,  ne  adds :  '*  Que  voulez-yous  ?"  and, 
Yielding  to  fate^  he  buries  lumself  daily  beneath  a  heeatomb  of  nnsold 
dainties.  CbeTeffs  shop  is  the  finest  study  in  the  wotM  for  a  painter  of 
still  fife,  and  Chevet  himself  is,  unfbrtunat^y,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
its  piefliding  genius.  There  are  quite  as  many  glittering  omaaMnts,  quite 
ss  many  Tarie^ted  dressing-gowns,  (juite  as  matvy  moBey-ehangers*  counp* 
toin  in  the  Palais  Royal  now  as  formerly;  but  diamond  neoklaees,  k»y-bird 
eostmnes,  and  English  bank-notes,  are  not  to  be  had  without  their  eqni- 
Tslents,  and  llie  aspiring  youths  in  kepis  and  briek»red  trousers,  who  con- 
stitnte  the  hulk  of  the  loungers  there,  are  not  jpet  in  a  eooditida  to  o&v 
them;  the  time  has  not  yet  eeme  for  them  to  ^^od  halfni-crewn  out  of 
sixpence  a-day/* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor6, — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel, — the  change  is  even  greater.  Beneath  the  lateral 
arches  of  the  Are  de  Triompke  there  used  to  stand,  within  my  recollec- 
tion, the  splen(£dly  equipped  and  martial-looking  seldiefs  of  the  Grhui' 
Hen  a  Cheval;  tnis,  howerer,  was  as  for  back  as  the  time  of  the  elder 
Boorbons  ;  these  were  replaeed  by  the  troops  of  ^  citizen  king,  show- 
ing  a  change  indeed,  but  still  giving  to  tlie  old  palace  an  aspeet  of 
gnarded  royalty ;  now  ^e  Triumphal  Arch  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself^ 
—the  gtachet  is  closed,  and  what  soldien  there  are  to  wateh  over  the 
Tuileries  are  stationed  at  the  entrances  on  either  side  of  the  square,  to 
prevent,  in  iihese  times  of  repubKean  liberty,  the  foee  passage  across, 
which  was  tmxmpeded  in  the  ^ys  of  an  abs^ute  monarchy.  (So  literally 
do  the  new  custoifians  interpret  their  consignee  that  they  not  only  refose 
admission  in  the  least  courteous  manner,  but  warn  the  stnuiger  to  quit 
the  spot  without  a  moment's  delay, — ^the  privilege  of  gaaing  o«  these 
admirable  troops  firom  the  pavement  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  beii^  an  inter 
dieted  pleasiae.  When  these  gallant  follows,  however,  are  off  duty  there 
is  no  such  restriction,  and  in  the  square  of  the  Carrousel  he  may,  li  he 
pleases,  gaze  his  fill  at  the  apartments  on  the  rex  4e  ckatmeiey  where  they 
are  quartered,  and  wliere  he  may  see  at  an  open  window,  as  I  did,  a 
hhtck  man  in  h»  shirt-sleeves  giving  lessons  in  foncing,  to  the  great  de- 
l%ht  of  a  gaping  crowd  outside.  How  Ae  rest  of  the  pidaee  is  tenanted 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Since  the  last  revolution  it  has  setred  the  pur- 
poses of  an  hospital,  a  barrack,  and  an  exhibition, — and  before  it  is  re- 
stored to  its  original  destination,  it  may  very  probably  be  converted  into  a 
prison  or  a  maison  de  sante.  The  gardens  fk  the  Tidlenes  are  nursery- 
gardens  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  ever  ;  the  same  old  women  lie  perdwes 
in  them,  belnnd  the  trees,  ready  to  pounce  down  irith  unerring  aim  on 
the  occupants  of  chasrs ;  and  seedy-looking  individnilsi  w4ie  do  not  eve« 
^^sdain  tobeg^  are  as  numeren  there  as  elsewhere. 

Before  the  revoltfdon  of  1830,  the  Swiss  aentiHels  auffered  none  to 
enter  the  gaidiens  vrho  wore  a  casquette  or  blouse,  or  oanied  a  bundle ; 
sod  when  the  three  glorious  days  were  past,  instead  of  the  oenriffne 
bemg  »On  n'entrepas  en  casquette^**  it  was  xiade  a  jek»fo  say,  **0n 
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n'entre  pas  sans  casquette."  This  has  been  improved  upon  in  piactioe 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  though  there  is  no  moi  extant  on 
the  subject, — and  if  any  one  were  desirous  now  of  taking  in  at  a  glance 
the  dirtiest  and  most  ragged  of  the  population,  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  Place  de  Concorde,  and  the  avenues  of  the  Champs 
Elys^esy  would  offer  him  the  finest  opportunity  of  any  part  of  the 
capital 

I  have  spoken  only  of  those  parts  of  Paris  which,  though  they  lie  in  a 
small  compass,  offer  more  amusement  to  the  stranger  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  city  ;  but  a  wider  survey  only  confirmed  the  first  impression.  It 
was  decidedly  not  worth  while  to  hnger  in  a  place  where  nothing — ^not 
even  an  hneute — ^was  going  on ;  the  time  of  the  year,  about  the  middb 
of  September,  when  nobody  is  cense  to  be  in  Paris,  was  also  against  a 
protracted  visit ;  so  the  party,  of  which  I  formed  one,  bidding  adiea  to 
such  of  the  withered  trees  of  liberty  as  had  not  yet  been  rooted  up  by 
order  of  the  prifet  de  police^  set  out  by  the  Orleans  railway  to  pass  a 
fi)rtnight  amongst  the  vineyards  and  ohAteaux  on  the  Loire. 

II. 

No  one  requires  to  be  told  that  the  motto  of  republican  Fraooe  is 
"  liberty,  Egalit^  Fraternity."  It  is  written  on  every  public  building 
and  on  every  pan  de  mur  that  is  long  enough  to  hold  it  and  dean 
enough  to  allow  it  to  be  visible.  The  only  place  where  I  observed  it  shorn 
of  its  fair  proportions  was  on  the  outside  of  the  Ely  see  Bourbon,  in  the 
Rue  du  Fauboure  St.  Honor^  and  there  the  word  *' Fraternity*'  was 
rather  ominously  huddled  into  a  comer,  like  an  afterthought,  or  an  im- 
possibility. 

It  is  as  well  to  accent  this  conclusion  generally,  for  the  thing  itself  is 
not  to  be  met  with.  Neither  can  I  say  much  for  the  application  of  the 
other  high-sounding  phrases.  '^Egalite''  abounds,  but  it  is  not  the 
equality  which  elevates  :  it  does  not  raise  the  lowly  from  a  debased  con- 
dition, but  brings  down  that  wluch  was  above  it  to  its  own  ftdlen  state. 
As  to  ^'  JLibeTUy*  whoever  happens  to  meet  with  it  must  be  a  person 
singularly  endowed.  So  &r  are  they  in  France  from  taking  off  restric- 
tions, that)  with  every  move  or  improvement  to  make  man  a  fr^eer  agent, 
a  clog  is  added  to  counterbalance  the  gain.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
system  in  operation  at  all  the  French  (as  at  the  German  and  Dutch) 
railway  stations.  As  soon  as  the  traveller's  ticket  is  taken,  and  his  exc^ 
de  hagages  paid  for  (an  inevitable  result,  let  him  travd  in  the  veiy 
lightest  marching  order),  he  is  admitted,  d  travers  a  file  of  armed  men, 
into  the  waiting-room  for  which  he  has  qualified. 

These  rooms  are  well  enough  of  themselves,  except  for  a  paucity  of 
light,  which  either  enters  from  the  roof  or  from  the  side  remotest  from 
the  trains,  and  then  they  are  placed  so  high  as  to  be  inaccessible ;  but 
though  the  couches  sjiAjauteuUs  are  of  oak  and  velvet,  and  all  the  deco- 
raUons  in  excellent  taste,  the  place  is  at  the  best  but  a  pen  from  whence 
there  is  only  one  exit,  and  that  at  a  nven  signal.  As  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience  to  the  railway  authorities,  and  as  a  means  of  diminishing  confruion, 
the  arrangement  is  not  a  bad  one,  but  the  nu}rale  of  the  affair  is  at 
variance  with  one's  preconceived  notions.  With  "  Liberty"  staring  one 
out  of  countenance  at  every  torn,  it  seems  something  like  an  infringement 
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of  it  to  be  driven  noUns  voleiu  into  a  corner,  to  be  let  loose  only  at  the 
wiU  and  pleasure  of  a  grim  official,  and  whether  for  good  or  evil  it  seems 
to  show  tnat  the  genius  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of  restraint.  You 
may  dance  if  you  please,  but  you  must  dance  in  fetters. 

Although  circulating  libraries  are  not  yet  established  at  the  French 
railway  stations,  cheap  literature  and  newspapers  without  end  are  to  be 
bought  there,  to  beguile  the  time  on  the  journey  should  it  chance  to  hang 
heaiily  on  hand.  This  was  not  likely  to  happen  with  us,  for,  though  the 
country  we  were  about  to  visit  was  not  altogether  new,  the  way  to  it  was; 
and  as  we  were  whirled  along  through  the  rich  orchards  and  smiling  gardens 
which  surround  the  numerous  country-houses  on  the  south  side  of  Paris, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  enjoy  the  scene.  The  weather  was  magnificent, 
the  sun  shone  brilliantly  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  air  was  pure,  fresh, 
and  inrigorating. 

It  is  mis  lightness  of  the  air  which,  more  than  anything  else,  offers  the 
greatest  contrast  between  France  and  his  own  country  to  an  Englishman's 
sensations.  It  is  to  this  air,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  French  are  indebted 
for  that  volatile  quality  which  is  the  most  amusing  part  of  their  character. 
There  is  a  pressure  upon  them  just  now,  they  are  exhausted  with  their  in- 
ternal political  struggles,  their  losses  have  been  heavy  and  their  prospects 
are  gloomy  enough,  but  the  national  elasticity  is  unimpaired.  Paris,  the 
mirror  in  which  sJl  France  is  reflected,  may  for  a  time  present  a  clouded 
aspect,  but  the  vapours  will  pass  away  and  the  polished  surface  shine 
brighter  than  ever.  My  theory  with  respect  to  France  may  be  a  fanciful 
one,  but  I  look  upon  her  as  the  country  created  to  keep  the  rest  of  Europe 
from  stagnation.  Her  vivacity  may  occasionally  be  too  mercurial  for  her 
more  sober  neighbours,  but  the  quicksilver  that  flows  in  her  veins  is  a 
happy  set-off  to  the  more  solid  metal  of  which  other  nations  are  composed. 
To  extinguish  the  French  character — if  such  a  thing  were  possible- 
would  be  like  putting  down  Punch :  if  the  sprightly,  malicious,  unscrupu- 
lous puppet  were  finally  knocked  on  the  head,  we  should  never  laugh 
again. 

The  rate  of  travelling  on  such  of  the  French  railways  as  have  been  open 
for  any  length  of  time  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  fast  as  with  us,  express- 
trains  of  course  excluded,  there  being  no  convoi  de  vitesse  except  for  spe- 
rial  purposes.  It  took  us,  therefore,  only  three  hours  to  get  to  Orleans, 
passmg  through  a  country  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  was  not 
only  full  of  beauty,  but  abounded  in  objects  of  interest.  It  was  not  Ion? 
before  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards  which  skirt  the  Seine,  and, 
as  the  vintage  had  not  yet  begun  here,  we  saw  them  in  the  full  glow  of 
their  golden  leaves  and  purple  clusters.  The  apple-trees,  which  were 
dotted  along  the  line,  were  perfect  pictures,  and  seemed  as  if  they  had 
served  as  models  for  the  illuminators  of  old  manuscripts,  where  the  minute 
painting  of  flowers  and  fruit  was  carried  to  the  extremest  point  of  fidelity 
to  nature.  Then  came  sunny  gardens  shedding  the  perfume  of  mignio- 
nette  and  autumnal  roses,  and  gleaming  with  the  brightest  and  richest 
hues  of  many- tinted  dahlias.  At  intervals  were  modern  chslteaux,  the 
spires  of  antique  churches,  and  here  and  there  some  relic  of  a  feudal  time, 
—such,  for  example,  as  the  lofty  tower  of  Montlh^ry,  beneath  which  the 
Woody  battle  was  fought  that  sufficed  for  the  military  fame  of  Louis  XL, 
or  the  singular  ruin  opposite  to  Etampes,  called  Guinette,  magnificent  still 
in  spite  of  the  fissures  which  have  cloven  it  half  way  down.     Before  we 
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reached  this  town,  &med  once  for  heing  an  appanage  for  royal  nustreMS, 
but  destined  for  a  better  oelebii^  by  an  erent  which  has  latcdy  taken  place 
within  its  walls,  we  obsenred  the  old  chdteau  of  Mesnil- Voisiny  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  unhappy  Duke  de  Choiseul-Fraslin,  not  otherwise  notice- 
ablCf  however,  than  as  it  recalled  the  fate  of  its  owners.  What  adds  to 
the  interest  of  Etampes  is  the  story  of  its  four  brides,  the  daughteis  of  a 
once  wealthy  manufacturer  named  Bechu.  From  the  wreck  cf  an  im- 
mense proper^  considerable  fortunes  had  accumulated  for  each  of  these 
young  ladies,  and  they  were  constantly  soi^ht  in  marriage,  but  thqr  re- 
sisted CYery  solicitation,  declaring  that  they  would  not  diange  their  con- 
dition until  eveiy  claim  upon  their  late  fiUber's  estate  was  satisfied.  The 
sums  which  they  laid  by  for  this  purpose  at  length  reached  the  required 
amount,  and  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  whole  was  liquidated  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  They  then  felt  themselves  free,  and  no  longer  hesitated 
to  give  their  hands  to  those  who  had  sought  them  in  marriage.  All 
four  were  married  on  the  same  day,  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  old  town 
of  Etampes  ever  witnessed  greater  rdoiciugs.  It  may  safely  be  aflirmed 
that  more  genuine  ones  never  took  place. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  Etampes  to  gratify  the  antiquarian  besides  the 
walls  of  Guinette,  which  date  £rom  the  eleventh  century,  and  such  is  to 
be  found  in  its  ancient  church  of  Notre  Dame,  its  leaning  tower  of  St. 
Martin,  its  turreted  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  the 
town  which  date  from  the  period  of  the  Reniussance.  We  could  not, 
however,  afford  to  stop  on  the  threshold  of  the  Loire,  as  it  was  our  pur- 
pose to  reach  Blois  that  evening,  so  we  contented  ourselves  writh  the  tea 
minutes'  survey  allowed  by  the  stoppage  of  the  train,  and  then  puisued 
our  route  across  the  wide  plains  of  La  Beaucey  rich  in  garnered  corn, 
and  swarming  with  game.  At  the  precise  moment  indicated  in  our 
"  Foreign  Bradshaw,    we  stopped  in  the  Gare  at  Orleans. 

m. 

Though  our  purpose  was  only  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  tlie  city  to 
examine  its  most  remarkable  monuments,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  all  our  baggage  with  us,  as  if  we  had  contemplated  a  twelve- 
month's residence  there.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  was  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  station,  the  railway  officials  observing,  that  if  it 
were  left  in  their  care,  the  chances  were  it  would  either  find  its  way  back 
to  Paris  or  on  to  Lyons.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  a 
better  reason  might  be  found  in  the  desire  to  encourage  the  omnibuses 
which  ply  between  the  rsulway  and  the  hotels,  for  the  fares  were  more 
than  doubled  by  the  arrangement.  We  submitted,  therefore^  to  what 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  a  ten  minutes*  drive  deporited  us  at  the  old- 
fashioned  but  comfortable  hostelry  of  the  Boule  aOr^  the  substitute  for 
the  Hotel  de  France,  m  the  Place  du  Martroy,  which  was  then— like 
most  things  in  Orleans — undergoing  repairs. 

After  an  excellent  breakfeist,  in  which  a  conspicuous  part  was  supplied 
by  some  very  meritorious  sattcissans  (though  the  wine  which  accompa- 
nied them  was  of  the  bluest,  as  our  discoloured  lips  testified),  we  pro* 
ceeded  to  visit  the  town.  What  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Orleans  lies  in  a 
small  compass,  and  the  new  street,  called  after  Joan  of  Arc,  facilitates 
the  search,  as  the  objects  of  chiefest  ^interest  are  grouped  at  each  extre- 
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■uhTy  almost  inaatraight  line.  Tlie  oilliedral^  whose  towen  are  yiiible 
80  mr  ofiF  on  every  side  of  the  city,  attracted  us  first  We  were  standing 
on  the  parvis  in  front  of  the  western  entrance,  and  had  just  begun  to 
eompare  opinions  on  this  light  and  graceful  but  not  over  pore  q^eeimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  dates  only  firom.  the  eommencement  of  the 
sefenteenth  century,  when  we  peroeiTed  a  party  of  three  persons  ap- 
proaching, the  leader  of  whom  was  a  very  dandified  young  man  of  abcrat 
one  or  two  and  twenty,  eTidently  cultivating  his  first  moustache,  and,  no 
less  evidently,  on  the  very  best  possible  terms  with  himsdyp.  In  addition 
to  his  two  friends,  he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  those  pert-looking 
white  dogs  so  constantly  seen  in  France,  with  sharp  noses  and  tails  that 
curl  o>ver  their  backs  like  the  mainspring  of  a  w«teh.  The  dog^s  master 
made  straight  up  to  us,  smiling  very  much  after  Malvolio*s  fashion,  and 
perfectly  assvred  that  it  was  all  right  As  Hamlet  prophesied  of  the  in- 
tention of  Polonius,  I  lelt  cwtaiu  he  intended  to  praise  the  cathedraL 
He  did  not  leave  me  a  moment  in  doubt. 

''  N'eat-ce  pas  que  c^est  magnifique  ?**  was  his  exclamation. 

Now  **  magnificent'^  was  not  toe  word.  Had  he  said  *'  pretty,*'  or 
^  gtacefal,"  or  made  nse  of  any  term  which  did  not  plaee  this  bastard  of 
Otioana  on  the  same  level  with  the  grandeur  of  the  first-rate  cathedrals 
of  Franoe,8iidi  as  Booxgefl,  or  Chartres,  or  Rheim%  or  Amiens,  I  might 
have  8a£Fered  the  phrase  to  pass,  however  unwOling  to  impravise  a  rap* 
toxe  wbidi  I  had  not  yet  felt ;  but  this  sodden  demand  upon  my  admira- 
tion, claiming  the  immediate  surrender  of  my  judgment,  was  more  than 
I  was  disposed  to  agree  to.  Had  the  yoong  man's  tone  been  less  arrogant, 
I  might  even  at  once  have  said  *^  ye%'*  and  reserved  my  private  sentimenti  ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  by  no  means  le^nded  to  hk  enthusiasm. 

^'  C'est  assez  l»eao»  monoemv"  i  replied,  ''  mais  je  ne  tronve  pas  que 
e'eat  magnifioueu*' 

*^  Sir,'*  xetuned  he,  speaking  in  frittered  English,  "  I  shaU  tell  you 
that  she  is  magnifioent*' 

^  Notwithstending  your  assertkm,"  (I  might  have  said  **  assurance,") 
I  answered,  coldly,  **"  I  am  not  of  yomr  opinioo." 

It  waa  dear  that  he  had  taken  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans  under  his 
sfeaal  protection.  His  cokxnr  rose,  baa  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  proceeded 
to  eleiich  his  aignment. 

^  Sir,"  said  1^  '*  /  have  iraveUed  a  great  deal  farther  than  yeu  have^ 
tmd  know  m  great  deal  mare  than  you  do/* 

dairvojaiBce  itself  oonld  hardly  have  settled  a  question  more  speedily 
than  this.  I  might  have  been  toe  Wandering  Jew  for  anything  this 
•pnmting  youth  knew  to  Ae  eontraiy,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  a  traveller  for 
moreyeaiB  than  his  whole  life  nunOieied. 

^  How  do  you  know,"  I  asked  him,  ^  that  you  have  travelled  flEurther 
than  I  have  ?" 

^  Because,*'  replied  he,  ^'  I  have  been  over  the  world  ever  since  I  had 
fifteen  years.     I  nave  made  twenty-six  thousand  leagues." 

"  K  the  distance  were  twice  as  great,"  I  answered,  "  it  proves  nothing 
until  you  know  where  I  have  been.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
you  have  acquired  by  your  travels  on  which  I  must  congratulate  you." 

'<  What  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  pertly. 

'*  Politeness,"  returned  I ;  ''  you  have  just  given  me  a  most  decided 
proof  of  it" 
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He  looked  confused,  but,  erading  the  subject,  returned  to  has 
cathedral. 

<*  What  do  you  object  to  her  ?"  he  inquired, 

**  The  style,"  I  replied,  *^  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  think  it  defective  in 
the  very  quality  you  have  named." 

'<  It  is  perfecdy  Roman"  he  exclaimed,  ^  the  Roman  of  two  hundred 
years/* 

This  was  the  coup  de  grace ;  I  could  defend  my  podtion  no  longer, 
and  wished  him  good  morning.  He  seemed  disposed  for  further  parley, 
but,  finding  that  I  was  walking  away,  he  called  out  to  his  doc^,  **  Come 
along,  Putty,'*  a  name  he  had  picked  up  no  doubt  on  his  trayeu  in  Eng- 
laud,  where  it  is  commonly  applied  to  dogs,  and  then  rejoined  his 
friends. 

I  suspect  it  must  have  been  in  the  school  of  putty  that  this  young 
gentleman  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Grothic  architecture. 

Relieved  by  his  departure,  we  now  examined  the  building  vrith  some 
attention,  and  found  m  it  a  good  deal  to  admire,  though  by  no  means 
vrithout  reservation.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  lightness,  nor  can  it  well 
pretend  to  any  other,  as  me  period  at  which  it  was  built  deprives  it  of 
any  claim  to  originality,  and  in  many  of  its  details  it  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  being  a  good  copy.  The  best  effects  are  produced  by  some  of  the 
transverse  views,  when  the  numerous  pinnacles  are  well  grouped  together ; 
but,  taken  to  pieces,  this  cathedral  is  unsatisfectory,  though  it  is  Uze  ma- 
jests  to  say  so  in  the  hearing  of  an  Orl^annois. 

We  next  visited  the  Musee,  which  is  lodged  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
old  H6tel  de  Ville,  in  an  odd  angle  of  the  Kue  des  H6telleries.  The  old 
concierge,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  mending  a  pair  of  battered  sabote, 
seemed  scarcely  willing  to  leave  his  occupation  to  show  us  the  relics  with 
which  the  two  or  three  rooms  are  filled,  and  fairly  left  us  to  return  to  it 
before  we  had  gone  over  them,  consigning  us  to  the  care  of  his  vnfe,  who, 
having  no  doubt  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  (as  they  are  cultivated  at  the 
annual  exposition),  has  taken  the  picture  gallery  under  her  particular 
care.  There  are  some  good  spedmens  of  carved  work  in  wood  and  stone, 
chiefly  of  the  fifteentn  centuiT>  chests,  cupboards,  chairs,  chimney- 
pieces,  &c. ;  but  the  principal  reuc  is  die  heart  of  Henry  IL  of  Eng^nd. 
After  the  royal  tombs  at  Fontevrault  had  been  rifled  in  the  first  revolu- 
tion, and  tiieir  contents  scattered,  an  antiquary  obtained  possession  of 
the  heart,  which  owed  its  safety  to  the  leaden  case  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed. The  case  is  broken  at  the  lower  extremity,  by  design  apparentiy, 
to  admit  of  the  heart  being  seen ;  in  colour  and  texture  it  resembles  a 
dried  nut.  In  the  gallery  are  some  curious  pictures,  but  scarcely 
any  good  ones.  A  large  clock,  the  open  works  of  which  are  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  greatest  lion  of  the  MueSe.  As  we 
quitted  the  building  we  were  reminded  of  certain  French  habits  by  the 
following  inscription  : — ^*  II  est  expressement  defendu  de  cracher  ici." 

Groping  through  an  arched  passage  which  runs  under  the  H6telde  Ville, 
we  issued  into  a  narrow  street  from  whence  we  found  our  way  into  the 
Rue  du  Tabourg,  where  two  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  Orleans  are 
situated.  These  are  the  reputed  residence  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  un- 
doubted dwelling  of  Agn^s  Sorel.  Externally  the  former  exhibits 
nothing  to  justify  its  daim,  and  we  had  pronounced  an  opinion  unfavour- 
able to  its  antiquity  on  a  dirty  wooden  house  which  we  imagined  was 
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meant  for  it,  when  a  marchand  de  legumes  living  nearly  opposite,  and 
who  appeared  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  his  native  town,  set  us  right  in 
this  pardcular.  ''If  we  rang  the  bell  of  No,  35,"  he  said,  <'we 
should  find  what  we  wanted  inside."  We  did  so,  and  the  door  being 
opened  we  were  marshalled  along  a  narrow  passage  into  a  large  court- 
yard. A  young  woman  met  us  here,  and  conducted  us  into  an  inner 
court  at  the  back,  beyond  which  was  a  garden  stocked  with  enormous 
pears  and  fine  Frontig^nac  grapes.  She  showed  us  the  exterior  of  a 
square  pavilion  with  closely  grated  windows  and  ornamented  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  We  were  then  taken  inside  and  inspected  it  both 
above  and  below.  The  legend  which  ascribes  to  Jean  Bouchet,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  honour  of  having  received  the  heroine 
is  unimpeachable  ;  not  less  indubitable  is  the  fact  that  on  this  site  stood 
his  house  ;  nor  can  any  question  be  raised  against  the  statement  that  the 
property  has  continued  since  the  days  of  Jean  Bouchet  in  the  same 
fiimily.  But  that  the  building  has  remained  unchanged  is  another 
affiEur,  and  no  one  who  glances  at  the  character  of  the  ornaments,  and  of 
the  architecture  generally,  can  form  any  other  opinion  than  that  the  so- 
called  pavilion  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  of  a  date  nearly  a  century  later  than  the 
period  ascribed.  To  endeavour  to  convmce  a  concierge^  whose  mistakes 
are  his  religion,  is  a  task  which  no  experienced  traveller  will  venture  on ; 
so,  agreeing  to  everything  that  was  told  us,  and  setting  down  archaeology 
for  the  nonce  as  a  vfun  science,  we  took  leave  and  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  a  marchand  de  sabots^  No.  15,  in  the  same  street,  whose  shop  and 
woriurooms  form  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  of  Agn^s  Sorel.  To 
describe  it  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  account  given  ten 
years  ago  in  Miss  Costello's  ''  Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and 
the  Vines  :"— 

*'  The  supposed  habitation  of  Agn^s  Sorel  is  built  with  remarkable 
taste  and  care,  the  windows  beautifully  sculptm*ed,  and  the  doors  of  en- 
trance of  carved  wood  most  elaborately  worked  in  bas-relief,  representing 
a  perfect  history  in  little.  The  lower  court  is  well  paved  in  a  sort  of 
mosaic  of  black  and  wlute  stone;  an  antique  well  is  at  one  extremity, 
the  iron- work  of  which,  and  the  extremity  of  the  leaden  pipe  against  the 
wall,  are  highly  decorated;  the  latter  wiUi  azure  and  gola,  like  a  twisted 
ribbon.  On  the  left  of  the  court  is  a  gallery,  supported  by  three  arcades 
of  round  arches,  with  strong  and  fine  pillars,  surmounted  by  richly  exe- 
cuted capitals  of  great  delicacy.  This  gallery  sustains  the  corridor  of  the 
first  story,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  adorned  with  panels,  carved  with  much 
taste^  representing  hearts  pierced  with  arrows,  lighted  torches,  cupids,  a 
tortoise,  a  sun,  and  in  one  a  plate  ofpears,  of  that  sort  called  rousseletSy 
of  which,  it  b  to  be  supposed,  Agn^s  was  fond,  and  which  also  might  have 
formed  an  allusion  to  her  birthplace  of  Touraine,  celebrated  for  &is  fruit. 
Fleurs-de-lis  also  occur  here  ana  there;  and  there  are  several  heads  placed 
(in  medallions)  along  the  wall.  The  staircase  is  beautiful,  and  runs  from 
the  lowest  depth  of  the  cellars  to  the  height  of  the  house ;  the  steps  are 
six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  in  some  places,  and  on  the  landing-places 
the  roof  is  elegantly  carved  with  pendants.  A  large  saloon,  with  an  im- 
mense chimney,  exhibits  much  carving,  and  the  remains  of  gold  and 
azure  ornaments,  which  must  once  have  encrusted  it ;  but  all  is  wearing 
away  and  disappearing,  as  the  room  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  house. 
*    *     *     One  of  the  heads  presents  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Agn^s,  as 
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Aown  on  her  tomb  at  Lodies,  and  anodier  isHketiielioad  of  Chiiles  VII. 
on  the  coin  of  his  tune.** 

As  a  memorial  of  the  spot,  we  bought  some  tiny  pairs  of  sabots,  md 
then,  after  Tisiting  the  house  in  the  Roe  dee  Alimnais  which  bears  the 
name  of  Diane  de  Poitiers^  and  that  one  in  the  Rue  des  ReoonTranoes 
ealled  after  Fran9ois  Premier,  we  returned  to  the  Boole  d*Or,  reclaimed 
oor  baggage,  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  it  a  second  time,  and  took 
our  places  for  the  train  which  was  about  to  set  off  for  Blois. 

IV. 

After  leaving  Orleans,  the  railroad,  open  now  as  far  as  Angers,  pursues 
its  course  through  vineyards  and  orchards  which,  with  little  intennis* 
tton,  are  spread  out  on  both  banks  of  the  Loire  for  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  vintage  was  first  beginning  on  the  more  iaToared 
dopes,  and  the  vigneroru  dotted  about  in  their  blue  frocks  added  greatly 
to  the  harmony  of  the  sunset  scene.  There  are  many  siq>erciIio«is  Eng* 
lish  travellers  who  say  that  the  vines  of  France  are  not  more  pict«ue8<jne 
than  currant-bushes ;  but  if  colour  alone  were  the  criterion,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  vindicate  them  from  the  aspersion.  In  this  central  district, 
moreover,  the  purple-leafed  vine,  or  gros  noir  (the  grapes  from  whidi  are 
used  for  colouring  the  lighter-tinted  wine)«  is  distributed  in  large  patches^ 
and  forms  a  rich  contrast  with  the  golden  hue  of  the  general  mass.  The 
▼ines  here  grow  also  to  a  greater  height  than  in  the  south,  and  intertwine 
in  pairs  in  a  yery  graceful  manner.  Nor  is  the  produce,  though  unkoowa 
or  unsought  for  beyond  the  region  of  the  Loire,  of  a  quality  at  all  to  be 
despised.  At  Saint  Ay  a  d^cious  wine  is  grown, — Beaugency  will 
bear  comparison  with  Bordeaux  in  all  but  the  premiers  crus^ — and  if  the 
Mt  mous9eux  de  Vouvray  be  not  equal  to  Champagne,  it  is  quite  as 
pleasant  as,  and  not  very  dissimilar  in  taste  to,  sparkling  Mosdle. 
Montlouis  and  Bourgneil  have  also  an  excellent  rmutadon.  There  being 
no  demand  for  these  wines  oat  of  the  country,  the  prices,  even  at  the 
hotels,  are  very  moderate.  At  Blois  we  got  the  best  Beaugency  for  two 
francs  a  bottle,  and  paid  three  francs  at  Tours  for  first-rate  sparkling 
Vouvray. 

Daylight  lasted  till  we  reached  Beaugency,  a  town  whose  appearsnos 
is  rendered  so  striking  by  the  enormous  square  donjon  keep  whidi 
towers  gloomily  over  all  the  surrounding  bnildingfs.  It  was  the  last 
olijeot  we  could  distinguish  along  the  line  until  our  journey  ended  for 
the  day.  More  imposing,  however,  and  appealing  more  strongly  to  the 
imagination  by  the  memory  of  the  deeds  of  blood  which  were  enacted  in 
it,  rose  the  magnificent  castle  of  Blois,  round  the  base  of  which  we  wound 
as  we  descended  from  the  station  to  the  town. 

Murray,  who  is  seldom  wrong  in  these  matters,  had  marked  the  7%te 
Woire  on  the  quay  as  ^<  very  comfortable,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Hdtel 
d'Angleterre  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  whi<^  he  makes  no  comment; 
and  rejecting  the  invitation  to  ahght  at  the  latter,  we  went  to  the  Tett 
Noire,  but  luckily  saw  enough  of  it  in  two  minutes  to  be  satisfied  thst 
comfort  was  not  very  Ukely  to  be  attainable  there.  A  bromeUe  was 
therefore  put  in  immediate  requisition,  and  we  retomed  to  the  Hdtol 
d'Angleterre,  which  is,  indeed,  a  first-rate  house.  The  mistake  has 
arisen  in  this  manner:— 
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The  hotel,  formerly  called  "  Nouvelle  Angleterre,**  had  fallen  com- 
pletely into  decay;  but  the  proprietor,  M.  Boillean,  who  liyed  at 
Tours,  where  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  numismatic  department  {!) 
of  the  Mtuee,  and  where  he  cultivated  the  archaeological  pursuits 
which  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than  innkeeping,  was  obliged 
by  the  events  of  the  revolution  of  February  to  look  after  his  more 
material  interests,  and  resume  an  occupation  which  he  had  abandoned 
kfT  fifteen  years.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Blois  a  few  months 
back,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  place  the  hotel  on  a  footing 
which  it  had  neyer  known  before.  His  labours  were  scarcely  ended 
when  we  arriyed,  for  the  workmen  were  still  busy  with  some  of  the  ex- 
ternal decorations;  but  the  interior  was  finished,  and  had  been  open  to 
travellers  about  three  or  four  weeks.  Nothing  more  comfortable  or 
degant  can  well  be  imagined  than  the  manner  in  wluch  the  house  is 
fitted  up  ;  everything  is  new,  the  attendance  is  excellent,  and  the  charges 
are  extremely  moderate.  One  suite  of  apartments,  looking  on  the  river, 
which  the  inspecting  general  of  the  district  had  just  occupied,  is  as 
splendidly  furnished  as  the  best  private  establishment  in  Paris.  Nor  is 
tne  general  salon,  with  its  finely-arabesqued  ceiling,  its  classically-formed 
lamps,  its  large  oaken  btiffet,  and  its  walls  covered  with  all  the  devices  of 
the  chase,  inferior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  can  be  met  with.  In 
^lort,  the  Hdtel  d*Angleterre  at  Blois  must  henceforward  6gure  as  A  1 
in  Mr.  Murray's  "Handbook."  An  excellent  supper,  commended  by 
some  ''  the  dSlicieux,'*  a  brace  of  superiative  partridges,  and  a  bottle  of 
admirable  Beaugency,  completed  the  favourable  impression  produced  by 
the  general  aspect  of  the  hotel,  and  sent  us  fully  satisfied  to  our  beds, 
though  with  little  disposition  to  sleep,  for  by  the  time  we  got  up- 
stairs the  moon  had  risen,  and  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Loire  danced 
in  the  light  she  threw  upon  them,  the  stars  glittered  with  a  lustre  un- 
known to  our  northern  climate,  and  a  gentle  air,  sweet  as  the  breath  of 
summer,  shed  a  delicious  fragrance  on  the  night. 

If  the  ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Blois  were  not  so  rich  in  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  Renaissance  as  the  traveller 
finds  it  to  be ;  if  its  public  gardens,  its  beautiful  Mail,  and  its  noble 
river,  were  not  sufficient  attractions,  there  is  the  chateau,  renowned  from 
tlie  days  of  Count  St^hen,  which  alone  is  worth  going  any  distance  to 
see.  A  more  majestic  or  imposing  mass  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  as 
yon  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  enormous  buttresses  on  which  it  is  raised, 
and  look  up  at  the  triple  row  of  ornamented  galleries  which  extend 
along  the  eastern  front,  the  highest  of  which  runs  directly  under  the 

IDOf. 

Even  in  its  irregularity,  which  exhibits  the  various  styles  from  the 
eariy  Counts  of  Blob  to  the  time  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  same  character 
of  masriveness  prevfuls,  completing  a  whole  which  groups  well,  though 
consisting  of  incongruous  parts.  A  double  fiight  of  steps  leads  to  a 
wincUng  road  beneath  a  deep  archway,  by  which  the  ascent  is  made  to 
the  southern  entrance  —  the  work  of  Louis  XIL,  whose  effigy,  with 
that  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  was  once  to  be  seen  over  the  gateway, 
hut  both  disappeared  at  the  first  revolution,  when  the  chateau  was  con- 
verted into  a  barrack.  A  barrack  it  still  remains,  though  only  in  part, 
for  the  eastern  side,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Francois  Premier,  has  been 
completely  restored,  and  exhibits  intemaUy  a  fius-simile  of  the  splendour 
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it  wore  when  the  faithless  Heniy  III.  planned  and  executed  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  lua  brother  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise. 

When  one  enters  the  quadrangle  of  the  chateau,  it  is  difficult  to  with* 
draw  one's  gaze  from  the  exquisite  carving  and  beautiful  ornaments  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  carps  de  batiment  of  Fran^ob  Premier  is  encrusted. 
The  salamander  of  Francis,  and  the  double  cipher  of  Henry  II.  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  appear  everywhere ;  and  the  open  spiral  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  apartments  is  adorned  in  every  part  with  tracery  of 
the  most  graceful  form,  where  the  devices  of  Francis  and  Claude  are 
constantly  repeated.  But  the  greatest  surprise  awaited  us  in  the  in* 
tenor — for  Murray  did  not  tell,  nor  had  public  report  bruited,  the  extent 
or  nature  of  the  restorations  which  have  been  made  under  the  auspices 
of  LouisTPhilippe,  who,  it  is  said,  entertained  the  idea  of  giving  the 
chateau  as  a  residence  to  one  of  the  princes  of  his  fietmily.  From  the 
firagments  which  remained,  smirched,  whitewashed,  and  mutilated  as 
they  were,  the  perseverance  and  intelligence  of  the  artists  employed 
were  able  to  reconstruct  the  whole,  and  at  this  hour  the  interior  of  the 
Ch&teau  of  Blois  presents  the  identical  appearance  which  it  wore  when 
the  famous  Etafs  were  assembled  in  1588,  save  only  in  the  absence  of 
furniture.  All  the  rest — the  richly-painted  walls,  the  gorgeously-carved 
chimney-pieces,  the  many-patterned  parquets,  the  heavily-timbered 
ceilings,  the  oratoires^  the  bedchambers,  the  salUs  dCattente^  the 
cabinets  de  travail^  the  salUs  des  gardes^  the  saUe  des  guarante-cinq — 
every  one  attest  the  taste,  and  skill,  and  labour,  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  them  to  restore  them  to  dieir  original  condition.  This  near 
approach  to  their  former  state  rendered  the  effort  to  recal  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  chateau  far  less  difficult  than  it  was 
before,  when  whitewash  and  neglect  had  effaced  everything  except 
the  mere  form  of  the  apartments ;  imagination  aiding,  we  may  easily 
fancy  the  scene  in  the  saUe  de  con>feU,  when  the  Duke  de  Guise, 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  desired  some  of  the  king's  pruneaux  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and,  while  he  was  filling  his  drageoivy  receiving  the 
summons  to  attend  his  royal  master,  threw  the  remainder  on  the  board, 
exclaiming,  *'  Messieurs,  a  qui  en  veut  /"  We  may  follow  him  into  the 
old  cabinet,  where  the  *'  Forty-five"  were  waiting  with  scowling  looks 
and  hidden  daggers ;  see  him  raise  the  tapestry  which  led  into  the  king's 
bed-room ;  fancy  the  first  blow  struck  at  that  moment, — the  sweeping 
fury  with  which  he  felled  his  assailant  with  the  drageoir  he  still  held  in 
his  hand, — the  rush  of  the  murderers  on  their  victim, — and  the  fierce 
struggle  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  which  left  him  a  corse  with  upwards  of 
forty  wounds,  *<  the  least  of  them  a  death."  We  may  hear  the  gibing 
Gascons  mocking  the  dead  man  vrith  the  salutation  of  ^^Le  beau  Roy  de 
Pari*, "—^may  see  the  pale,  coward  face  of  the  treacherous  Henry,  and 
note  him  as  ne  exclaims,  in  accents  in  which  fear  and  astonishment  strive 
for  the  mastery,  **  Mon  Dieu !  qu'il  est  grand !  il  paroist  un  corps  plus 
grand  mort  que  vif !" 

The  grated  window  of  the  dungeon  in  the  tower  below,  where  ^ 
Cardinal  d'Amboise  was  thrown,  can  be  seen  from  Catherine's  oratory, 
into  which  ascended  on  the  same  evening  the  noans  of  the  second  victim 
of  her  son's  perfidy,  when  he  cut  out  the  work  which  he  was  so  ill  able 
to  sew  together  again.  In  that  oratory,  only  a  fortnight  after  the  murder 
of  the  Lorraine  princes,  Catherine  herself  lay  dead. 
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V. 

Ddbiko  our  stay  at  Blois,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  the 
chAteau  of  Chambord.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  charge 
for  a  carriage  with  one  horse  from  the  Poste  aux  Chevaux  is  twelve  francs, 
with  a  gratuity  to  the  driver.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  although 
the  road,  after  we  had  quitted  the  levee  on  the  left  bank  of  .the  river,  was 
not  the  best  in  the  world,  the  fact  that  it  took  its  course  through  several 
miles  of  vineyard  was  quite  enough  to  reconcile  us  to  its  inequalities.  The 
driver,  beside  whom  1  took  my  seat,  was  an  intelligent  fellow,  and  had 
plenty  to  say  for  himself,  not  obtrusively,  but  with  politeness  and  simpli- 
city. He  was  a  dismounted  postilion,  the  railroad  along  the  Loire  having 
emptied  a  great  many  saddles.  It  had,  he  said,  almost  ruined  his  calling, 
and  but  for  the  cross-roads,  the  ch&teaux  round  about,  and  such  a  god- 
send as  the  inundation  of  '46,  he  scarcely  knew  what  would  have  become 
of  his  master's  establishment — ^induding,  of  course,  himself. 

**  At  my  time  of  life,"  he  continued  (looking  upwards  of  fifty,  though 
in  fiftct  only  forty  years  of  age),  '^  I  don't  know  what  I  could  turn  my 
hand  to  out  of  a  stable.  Je  m*ennuie  si  j'n*  pause  pas  des  chevaux — c*e8t 
men  metier — ga  nCest  entre  dans  Psang" 

He  was  not  the  only  one,  as  I  afterwards  found,  who  complained  of  the 
injary  done  to  them  by  the  railroads.  In  the  provinces  of  France  there 
are  so  many  people  connected  with  the  former  vast  system  of  roulage^ 
that  the  sudden  change  in  the  mode  of  transit  for  g^ods  has  caused  nu- 
merous interests  to  siiffer.  But  a  greater  objection  arises  from  the  injury 
which  the  railroads  have  occasioned  to  the  small  properties  through  which 
they  have  been  driven.  To  a  large  proprietor  a  nulroad  generally  does 
more  good  than  harm ;  the  compensation  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
his  estate,  and  when  constructed  it  offers  him  many  local  facilities.  But 
the  poor  man,  with  a  few  hectares  of  land,  with  his  vineyard  cut  in  two, 
or  ms  house  separated  from  his  plot  of  ground,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage; 
the  compensation  is -always  inadequate,  and  the  inconveniences  positive. 
Hence  steam  travelling  by  land  finds  little  favour  with  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,  and,  like  ray  friend  the  postilion,  he  hears  of  such  a  break-up  as 
that  caused  by  the  inundation  referred  to  with  something  like  an  inward 
feeling  of  satisfaction. 

On  this  subject,  Louis — that  was  his  name — was  very  eloquent ;  he 
pointed  out  to  me  where  the  great  crevasses  had  taken  place,  showed 
me  a  landmark  at  least  half  a  league  from  the  river  to  which  the  waters 
had  ascended,  and  detailed  a  system  of  policy  of  his  own  invention,--- 
with  reference  to  what  might  have  been  done  with  the  horses  in  his 
master's  stables  when  five  leagues  of  the  railroad  were  carried  away  by 
the  torrent, — which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  late  proprietor  of 
the  neighbouring  chateau  of  Valen^ay, — the  wily  Prince  Talleyrand. 
Unluckily  his  master  had  no  faith  in  his  plan,  or  wanted  courage  to  adopt 
ity  and  he  fieuled  to  make  his  fortune.  He  spoke  very  feelingly,  however, 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  on  the  occasion,  and  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  hear  him  describe  in  terms  of  the  greatest  warmth  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  English  clergyman  at  Tours — the  Reverend 
Mr.  BUey, — when,  uniting  with  the  Catholic  priests  on  the  same  mission 
of  charity,  he  rowed  about  in  a  small  boat  from  house  to  house,  distri- 
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buting  proTisions  with  his  own  hands,  and  relieying  the  wants  of  innn- 
merable  families. 

''  II  n'est  pas  d'  n6t'  rligion,  k  ce  qu'on  m'a  dit,"  added  Louis,  '^  nuds 
fenit  bien  ^tre  un  bzar'  homme,  et  le  bon  Diea  ne  roabliera  pss-^ 
aUesr 

After  something  more  than  an  hour's  drire  we  reached  the  eonBnes  of 
the  territory  of  Chambord,  ^niiich  is  enclosed  within  a  wall  extending  seren 
leagues  round.  It  is,  for  the  greater  part,  an  immense  forest,  611ed  with 
game  of  all  descriptions,  from  wild  boar  and  deer  to  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges. Permission  to  shoot  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  gentle- 
man who  has  the  control  of  the  property,  as  intendant  of  ihe  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  whose  share  of  France  is  limited  to  this  spot ;  but  the  permis- 
sion is  always  specific,  an  order  for  killing  a  stag  not  extending  to  a 
rabbit,  or  vice  versa. 

*^  Vous  tues  Tgibier,"  said  Louis,  ^'  qui  est  indique  sur  vot'  carte ;  n 
c'est  une  grosse  pi^ce,  vous  Temportez,  sans  toucher  au  p'tit  gibier,  et 
ainsi  d*  suite.'' 

I  asked  if  any  English  erer  came  there  to  ^oot 

**  Mais  oui,"  he  replied ;  **  Tannee  passee  y  avait  un  fiuneax  ;  c*6t8st 
on  milor — je  n'  m'  rapp^le  pas  d*  son  nom ;"  he  made  an  effort  to  pro- 
nounce it,  but  failed  to  convey  any  idea  of  what  it  could  possibly  be ; 
**  quant  k  c'lui  1^,  j'  n'ai  jamais  vu  d'individu  si  passionn^  pour  la  chasse. 
£t  lui  qui  disait  toujours,  *  C*que  j*aime  V  plus  au  moode;  c'est  le  premier 
baiser  d  une  femme  et  le  dernier  soupir  d'un  loup !'     Ah !  le  gaillard !" 

We  continued  our  course  along  a  broad,  sandy,  strai^t  road  whidi 
led  us  through  the  wood  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  numberless  pin- 
nacles of  Chambord,  and  then,  making  a  d6tour  to  the  left,  drove  round 
to  the  village,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  feudal  days,  belongs  entirely  to 
the  ch£iteau,  with  its  two  hotels  (country  inns  of  course),  its  shops,  and 
its  little  church.  I  dare  say  there  is  no  want  of  devotion  here,  but  that 
feeling  does  not  interfere  with  the  custom  of  the  hotels,  which  during  the 
summer  must  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  the  visitors  to  Chambord  being 
so  numerous.  Louis  told  me  that  on  the  first  day  when  the  railroad  was 
opened  as  far  as  Blois,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  came  to 
aee  the  chiteau  from  Paris  alone ! 

The  view  of  this  enormous  pile  from  the  little  bridge  over  the  Cosson— 
a  shallow  stream  which  flows  before  it  a  few  hundred  yards  distant — is  very 
imposing;  but  we  were  all  impatience  to  see  the  interior  of  the  remarkable 
edifice  which,  begun  by  Francois  Premier,  is  still  unfinished,  and,  altiiough 
labourers  were  even  now  busUy  at  work  upon  it,  seems  likely  to  reman 
80  till — who  shall  say  when  ?  The  Legitimists  perhaps  would  answer 
the  question  by  adducing  exultingly  the  events  which  are  every  day  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 

The  entrance  to  the  chateau  is  by  the  rear  of  the  building.  A  large 
party,  under  the  care  of  the  concierge^  were  visible  on  t^e  roo^  g>^ring 
over  the  stone  parapets ;  and  this  arrangement  left  us  under  the  care  of 
liiat  functionary's  daughter,  a  pretty,  merry,  bright-eyed  girl,  who  ap- 
peared to  derive  infinite  amusement  from  eveiything  thai  was  said,  and 
who  only  assumed  a  serious  air  when  she  furtively  but  earnestly  gaaed 
on  ihe  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  our  party ;  as  if  she  were  stodioosly 
intent  on  committing  to  memory  every  item  of  their  costume,  in  toe 
persuasion,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  very  latest  Paris  fashion.     How  she 
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WM  to  tom  her  knowledge  to  aeoonnt  in  the  seduded  woods  and  tensnfc- 
fes  chambers  of  Chambord,  did  not  perhaps  enter  into  her  calcnla- 

tion. 

Armed  with  a  heavy  bondi  of  keys,  our  guide  tripped  lighdy  before 
U8,  and  after  crossing  the  bcuse  cour  we  were  shown  into  a  vast  hall,  or 
ntfaer  into  what  forms  one  of  a  series  of  vaulted  halls,  grouped  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross  round  the  base  of  an  enormous  double  staircase,  which  rises  to 
the  roof,  the  pride  and  wonder  of  Chambord.  Francis  I.  appears  to 
have  had  a  passion  for  spiral  staircases,  and  in  this  instanoe  the  architect 
has  combined  ingenuity  with  a  noble  effect  It  is  so  contrived  that  aa 
imier  staircase  is  contained  in  the  outer  one,  and  a  party  dividing  at  llie 
bottom  meet  only  at  the  summit,  though  occasional  glimpses  of  each 
other  may  be  had  through  the  open  windows  which  light  the  ascent  To 
particularise  the  countless  towers  and  turrets,  or  the  endless  succession  of 
mrtments  (our  guide  made  them  correspond  in  number  with  the  days  rf 
the  year,  a  coincidence  which  guides  are  fond  of),  would  be  impossible, 
especially  aa,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  there  are  neither  furni- 
ture, nor  pictures,  nor  anything  to  indicate  other  inhabitants  than  the 
owls,  whidi,  we  were  told,  abounded.  There  were  tenants,  by-the-bye, 
80  our  conductress  said,  in  a  large  dreary  mansarde  above  the  chapel^ 
where  a  forest  of  dmber  seemed  to  have  been  cut  down  to  supply  the 
beams ;  but  these  tenants  may  be  packed  in  a  small  space,  bang  of  the 
inrisible  order  of  revenants^  as  it  is  believed  that  the  spirits  of  Francois 
Premier  and  Diane  de  Poitiers  have  selected  that  part  of  the  chateau  to 
''walk"  in.  Why  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Brez6  should  choose  the 
father  instead  of  the  son  as  the  companion  of  her  nocturnal  promenades 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  principle  that  ''  on  revient  toujours  a  ses 
premiers  amours." 

The  exceptional  chambers  were  a  bed-room  and  dining-room,  with  a 
few  old-fashioned  chairs,  some  portraits,  and  a  few  busts,  all  of  them 
referring  to  the  members  of  the  oranche  ainSe  and  their  adherents.  A 
model  in  bronse  of  an  equestrian  figure  on  a  pedestal,  supported  by 
eanoon  and  round  shot^  and  in  the  centre  of  an  enclosure  similarly 
formed,  attracted  our  attention. 

'*  Whose  likeness  is  this  ?*  we  asked. 

**  Mais  eett  le  rm^  very  innocently  replied  our  guide,  as  if  she  knew 
noihing  of  the  existence  of  a  Republic,  or  as  if  sne  thought  that  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  was,  at  all  events,  king  in  his  own  castle. 

The  model  is  a  clever  one,  and  shows  that  Henri  Dieudonn^  has 
inherited  something  of  the  peculiar  talent  which  distinguished  his  great- 
onele  Louis  XVI. 

For  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  we  roamed  about  the  halls  and  roofs  of 
this  extraordinary  building,  finding  something  to  admire  in  the  midst  of 
all  its  incongruities  :  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  renaissance,  the  countless 
devices  of  Francis  and  Henry,  and  the  singularity  of  that  which  was  not 
beautifol,  creating  in  itself  a  sort  of  charm.  On  the  battlements,  the  air 
osme  loaded  with  fragrance  from  the  pine  forests  which  surround  the 
ehftteau ;  and  the  stillness  of  the  scene  as  we  looked  out  upon  it  was  only 
disturbed  by  the  barking  of  dogs  (a  French  sportsman's  does  always  baxk) 
and  the  discharge  of  an  occasional  fowling-piece.  At  length  we  descended 
the  fiunous  staircase,  and  bade  adieu  to  our  cheerful  guide,  whose  good- 
hnmoor  seemed  untiring,  though  of  all  lives  that  of  a  eusiode  must  bo 
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most  trying  to  a  person's  patience.  Varie^  in  the  appearance  of  viatcns 
may,  perhaps,  have  some  share  in  relieving  this  monotony,  and  when  it 
comes  in  the  shape  of  &shionable  gowns  and  bonnets  its  effect  on  a 
female  cicerone  may  possibly  counterbalance  a  great  deal  of  wearisome 
repetition. 

Outside  the  ch&teau  wo  lingered  for  some  time  longer  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  avenues  of  chesnut  which  extend  towards  the  river,  and 
then,  retracing  our  steps  through  the  halls,  returned  to  where  we  had  left 
our  carriage,  under  the  care  of  the  driver.  He  was  soon  ready  to  depart ; 
and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  we  reached  the  steep  bridge  of  Blois,  the 
river  flooded  with  a  golden  light,  and  the  old  ch&teau  darkly  frovming 
above. 

The  cA^had  not  been  unmindful  of  our  wants  in  our  absence,  and 
travellers'  appetites  did  justice  to  his  care  and  skill ;  a  very  excellent 
dinner  being  crowned  by  some  of  that  delicate  condiment  famed  through- 
oat  the  country  as  the  crime  de  Saint-  Gervais,  which  one  of  our  partT) 
very  knowing  m  these  matters,  was  of  opinion  was  simply  ^^  a  very  nicely 
whipped  cream." 

VI. 

Without  exhausting  the  attractions  which  Blois  holds  out  to  the 
stranger,  but  having  fuUy  enjoyed  what  we  did  see — and  this  included  the 
fine  diurch  of  St.  Nicholas  with  the  singular  and  variously-carved  capitab 
of  its  columns,  besides  numerous  quaint  specimens  of  domestic  architec- 
ture—we now  turned  our  faces  in  the  direction  of  Amboise. 

An  hour  on  the  railway  sufficed  to  carry  us  there,  and  an  omnibus  de- 
posited us  (with  the  baggage  as  usual — a  concomitant  as  inevitable  as  a 
travelling  Turk*s  carpet)  at  the  door  of  the  "  Swan,*'  though  a  more  ap- 
propriate ensign  would  be  that  of  St.  Martin;  for  this  reason,  that  above 
the  doorway  is  portrayed,  in  the  rude  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
an  emblem  in  stone  of  the  charitable  saint  in  the  act  of  dividing  bis  cloak 
with  the  beggar.  It  has  ali'.ays  struck  me  that  St.  Martin  gets  more 
credit  for  this  act  than  he  deserves.  It  was  little  privation  to  him  to  give 
away  half  his  cloak  when  he  was  so  comfortably  clad  in  other  respects ; 
now,  had  he  divested  himself  of  some  of  his  other  garments  and  snipped 
them  in  two,  there  would  have  been  more  self-denial  made  manifest, 
though  the  saint  might  perhaps  have  cut  rather  a  more  ludicrous  figure. 
Scarcely  more  ludicrous,  however,  than  he  has  been  made  to  assume  in 
this  sculptured  effigy,  where  the  saint  vies  with  his  horse  and  bis  horse 
with  the  beggar  in  awkwardness  of  expression  and  ungainliness  of  attitude. 
But  there  was  an  air  of  bonhommie  about  the  whole  affi&ir  which  pleased 
us  excessively,  and,  were  the  relievo  mine,  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  a 
much  more  artistical  piece  of  work. 

''  The  Swan,"  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  in  the  fiuibouig 
of  Amboise,  is  a  building  apparently  as  ancient  as  the  sculpture  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  Such  strange-looking  pignons  and  turrets  and  wind- 
ing staircases  have  not  graced  a  hostelry  since  the  days  when  St.  Martin 
was  looked  upon,  with  St.  Julian,  as  the  professed  patron  of  hungry  tra- 
vellers. We  justified  our  claim  to  the  latter  appdlation  by  clamouring 
loudly  for  breakfast,  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  being  got  ready,  the 
pretty,  good-natured  hostess  (Madame  Duliois,  be  it  known,— she  will  not 
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quarrel  with  me  for  employing  phrases  so  rightly  applied),  and  her  no 
less  good-natured  attenoant,  set  to  work  to  remove  from  the  breakfiist- 
table  a  yarioty  of  objects  of  furniture  which  had  been  put  away  on  it  for  the 
night,  as  if  they  were  safer  there  than  on  the  floor.  When  this  feat  was 
accomplished,  and  without  spreading  a  tablecloth  (a  luxury  not  much 
prised  in  Touraine),  scalding  c(ife  au  laii^  smoking  cutlets,  and  newly- 
made  bread  and  butter  were  introduced,  of  which  we  proved  ourselves,  I 
hope,  not  unworthy. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  the  fineness  of  the  morning  might  not  be  wasted, 
a  caliche  had  been  got  ready,  and,  when  we  were  equally  so,  it  was  brought 
to  the  door,  from  whence,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Martin,  we  set  out  for 
the  chateau  of  Chenonceaux,  that  being  the  principal  object  of  our  day's 
excursion*  Some  private  instructions  with  regard  to  a  roast  fowl  on  our 
letom  were  replied  to  by  Madame  Dubois  with  a  faithful  assurance  that 
she  would  prepare  something  whose  similitude  never  clucked,  and  thus, 
with  a  trustful  reliance  on  the  future,  we  started  merrily  for  the  ch&teau 
of  Diana  of  Poitiers. 

In  crossing  the  second  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which  throws  a  little 
island  between  the  branches  that  divide  the  faubourg  from  Amboise,  we 
glanced  upwards  at  the  turrets  of  the  old  castle,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  captured  sheik,  whose  imprisonment  is  so  deep  a  stain  on 
the  chivalry  of  France.  We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  him  at 
this  time,  though  we  did  so  on  our  return,  when,  the  bright  sun  having 
wanned  the  air  to  a  temperature  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  his 
own  clime,  Abd'-el-Kader  was  pMnly  visible,  reclining  in  a  fauteuil,  at 
one  of  the  open  windows  of  nis  pavilion-tower,  enveloped  in  a  large 
white  bemous.  What  his  occupation  was  we  could  not,  at  the  distance 
at  which  we  stood,  very  clearly  discern,  but,  to  judge  by  an  occasional 
motion  of  his  hand,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  over  some  papers — 
perhaps  a  copy  of  the  treaty  on  the  fEuth  of  which  he  trusted  his  liberty 
to  France  !  The  seclusion  in  which  he  lives  is  complete ;  but  this  is  at 
his  own  desire,  as,  it  seems,  he  has  no  ambition  to  be  made  a  lion  of  and 
show  himself  through  the  bars  of  his  cell.  His  followers,  however,  in- 
dulge in  more  liberty,  and  are  occasionally  seen.  One  infant  Hannibal, 
too  young  yet  for  mischief,  has  a  French  bonne  for  its  nurse,  and  is 
brought  up  in  the  £aubourg  of  Amboise,  being  taken  to  the  ch&teau  twice 
a  week  to  visit  its  parent. 

As  the  chateau  was  closed  against  visitors,  we  could  only  profit  by 
what  the  outside  offered  as  we  drove  beneath  its  lofty  walls,  ana  of  these 
we  soon  lost  sight  as  we  wound  through  the  narrow  town,  and  quitted  it 
hj  rather  a  steep  ascent,  where  the  troglodyte  propensities  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  shores  of  the  Loire  were  brought  close  under  our 
inspection.  The  caves  here  were,  however,  used  less  for  habitations 
than  cellars,  though  several  were  garnished  with  windows  and  some  with 
chimneys.  In  general  the  houses,  regularly  fashioned  by  the  builder's 
a^rt,  stood  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  cellars,  constructed  amid 
cavernous  rocks,  were  on  the  other.  In  this  district  the  vintage  was 
m  full  progress,  and  opposite  every  door  were  immense  casks  of  crushed 
grapes,  which  filled  the  air  with  their  perfume.  Indeed,  this  odour  of 
wine  pursued  us  henceforward  throughout  our  journey,  impressing  a 
character  on  the  scene  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  ascent  continueid  for  some  time  af^r  leaving  Amboise,  but  the 
^  was  not  tedious,  the  morning  being  so  bright  and  fresh,  and  rich 
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vineyards  akiiting  the  road  entirely  to  the  summit.  There  the  vines 
vere  replaced  by  the  forest  of  Amboise,  through  which  we  drove  to  La 
Croix  de  B16r§,  a  neat  yillagey  where  we  qniUed  the  gramde  route  and 
pursued  a  much  better  one,  running  parallel  to  the  Cher,  and  leading 
to  Chenonceaux.  We  followed  it  for  tour  or  five  miles,  beneath  t^edteau 
which  lay  open  to  the  south,  swarming^  with  vignenms^  who  were  gather- 
ing a  plentiful  harvest,  and  rapidly  mling  the  casks  which  stood  by  the 
wayside  in  carts,  drawn  by  the  sleekest  and  best-conditioned  donkeys  I 
ever  saw ;  fellows  who  looked  as  if  they  knew  how  to  enjoy  themselves, 
under  thdr  own  fig-trees  perhaps,  and  occasionally  making  merry  with 
the  lees  of  wine.  At  length  the  driver  indicated  to  us  some  turrets 
rising  above  the  trees,  and  a  little  &rther  on  we  came  to  a  long  avenue 
of  lime  and  poplar,  which  led  direct  to  the  cyiteau.  At  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  where  two  large  sphynxes — ^by  modern  hands — stop  the  way, 
we  left  the  carriage,  and  Chenonceaux  stood  before  us. 

The  first  efiect  which  it  produces  on  a  stranger  is  admiration  at  its 
beauty  and  antiquity ;  the  next,  surprise  at  the  singularity  of  its  con- 
struction ;  for,  on  approaching  nearer,  he  finds  that  it  is  hterally  built 
on  the  river,  a  deep  and  narrow  branch  of  which  forms  the  last  moat, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  current  runs  beneath  the  bridge  which  suppofts 
the  rear  of  the  biulding.  A  guardian  tower,  itself  protected  by  a  hoge^ 
roaring  dog,  stands  on  terra  Jirma  on  one  side,  like  a  sentin^  to  iuter- 
cept  all  comers.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  condihgej  who  presently  came 
out  from  the  firont  door  of  the  di&teau,  diverting  our  attcnitioa  from  the 
elaborately-ornamented  exterior  by  intimating  that  she  was  prepared  to 
show  us  the  inside.  Prepared  she  might  have  been,  but  it  was  afW  her 
own  fashion,  and  that  a  sour  one,  which  led  to  a  remonstranee  on  oar 
part,  when  we  found  she  wished  to  hurry  us  through  the  rooms  with  ss 
little  ceremony  as  if  we  had  been  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  reason  winch 
she  assigned  for  this  was,  that  some  of  the  £Eunily  were  going  to  break- 
fast in  the  outer  room  of  the  prindpal  suite;  but  we  turned  her  flank  by 
intimating  that,  if  we  took  a  cursory  view  of  this  part  of  the  ch&teau  in 
the  first  instance^  it  would  only  be  to  return  to  it  afterwards  at  more 
lai««e5  and  to  this  atipulatioix  .he  was  oUig«d  to  agree,  thoogb  in  a 
grumbling  way. 

The  courtesy  of  M.  de  ^llleneuve,  the  present  poroprietor  of  Chenon- 
ceaux, is  so  great,  in  allowing  free  access  to  everyboay,  that  it  is  a  pity 
his  design  should  be  marred  by  a  churlish  attendant ;  but,  having  estab- 
lished our  point,  we  did  not  allow  the  ill-temper  of  our  guide  to  ^poil  oar 
own,  but  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  place  without  reserve. 
And  there  are  few  places  that  I  remember  which  so  completely  reward 
the  attention  bestowed  on  them  as  this.  Preserved  by  the  greatest  good 
fortune  firom  the  accidents  of  wars  and  revolutions,  uninjured  by  time  or 
neglect,  Chenonceaux  stands  now  as  perfect  as  it  was  in  the  day  when, 
wiSi  a  heavy  heart,  Diana  of  Poitiers  took  leave  of  it  to  bury  herself 
within  the  walls  of  Chaumont,  for  which  she  was  compelled  by  Catherine 
de*  Medicis  to  exchange  her  pleasant  readence.  Our  useful  fiiend 
^'Murray,''  in  speaking  of  Diana's  expulsion,  says, — "She  was  dis- 
possessed of  her  fair  mansion  on  the  deatn  of  Henry,  by  the  wicked  and 
unscrupulous  Catherine.'*  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  Catherine  was  wicked 
and  unscrupulous  enough  in  most  of  her  acts  ;  but  if  ever  there  was  sn 
occasion  when  she  was  justified  in  exercising  her  power,  it  was  when  she 
<(  dispossessed"  the  woman  who^  throughout  the  whole  oi  Cathezine's 
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wedded  life»  had  nsuxped  her  place  in  her  husband's  affections,  had 
inmpled  on  her  aathoriW,  ana  shown  hy  erenr  possible  ostentatioas 
device  how  the  chums  of  toe  wife  oonld  be  set  aside  by  the  fasrinations  of 
the  mistress.  Speak  of  Catherine  as  you  will,  but  do  not  dispraise  her 
to  excite  a  fiilse  sympathy  for  the  adulterous  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Brese, 
to  whose  memoiy  is  raised  that  gorgeous  monument  at  Rouen,  with  its 
hypocritical  inscription  and  crocodile  emblems. 

Memorials  of  the  haughty  Italian  and  her  lovely  rival  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  chateau,  as  well  as  of  the  gay  andmagnifieent  Francis, 
of  Heniy  IL»  and  of  a  host  of  their  contemporaries,  whose  portraits  fill 
one  entire  chamber,  the  royal  race  extending  from  Chsries  VIL  to  Henri 
Qnatre.  It  is  in  this  apartment  that  the  femous  picture  of  the  royal 
&rourite,  by  Primaticcio,  which  represents  her  as  the  Goddess  of  the 
Silver  Bow,  is  placed.  Of  this  portrait  the  author  of  the  '^  Bocages  and 
Vines"  has  given  the  following  gnmhic  description : — "  There  is  a  happy 
mixture,  in  the  dress,  of  the  classical  and  the  costume  of  the  period^ 
which  marks  the  time^  and  yet  does  not  shock  the  imagination.  She  is 
9tep[»ng  along  with  graoeral  swiftness,  her  head  rather  turned,  as  if 
listttiing ;  she  holds  a  hound  and  her  bow ;  her  head  is,  as  usual,  crowned 
with  a  crescent;  the  hair  fhes  lightly  on  the  air ;  her  bodice  is  tight  to 
the  shape,  and  laced — the  waist  rather  long  and  pointed ;  her  full  petticoat 
is  of  rich  stuff,  with  gotd  embroidery,  but  it  hangs  in  fine  folds,  and 
her  springing  fi>ot  is  advanoed.  The  landscape  is  spirited  and  good,  the 
colouring  well  preserved,  and  the  whole  picture  admirable.  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  portrait  of  Diana,  though  there  are  others." 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  artistical  preparations  of  M.  de  ViUe- 
neuve's  cook,  to  the  antique  jars  filled  wkh  fragrant  lavendor  vrhiek 
were  scattered  throughout  the  apartments,  to  the  perfume  of  the  soft 
air  that  stole  through  some  of  the  open  casements,  or  to  all  these 
causes  combined,  I  cannot  well  say,  but  a  more  deluaons  atmosphere 
than  that  which  pervaded  the  whole  ch&teau  I  certainly  never  breathed. 
It  reconciled  one  at  onoe  to  the  idea  of  living  always  amidst  these  relics 
of  a  departed  grandeur,  and  supplied  the  idea  of  comfort  which  is 
generally  wanting  in  all  show  places^  whether  old  or  new. 

But  to  see  only,  not  to  possess,  was  our  lot,  and  delighted  we  were 
with  all  we  saw,  wnether  the  eye  rested  on  the  ciystal  goUet  of  Franfois 
Premier,  on  his  richly-damasquined  masse  dTarmes,  or  on  the  mirror  of 
Mary  Stuart,  into  which  the  ladies  peeped  with  an  expression  of  curiosity, 
as  if  they  rather  expected  to  behola  the  fair  features  of  its  former  lovely 
owner.  Perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  disappointed  by  those  which 
were  presented  to  their  view ! 

The  interior  of  Chenonceaux  is  an  epitome  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
France ;  the  portraits  of  the  chief  actors  during  that  time  look  down 
at  us  from  the  walls,  and  on  every  side  are  objects  with  which  they  were 
themselves  familiar;  their  beds,  their  cabinets,  their  tapestry,  their 
jewelled  cups,  their  personal  ornaments,  everything  which,  wmle  they 
were  living,  minister^  to  their  pleasure  or  their  pride.  A  few  family 
pictures  serve  to  keep  up  the  link  which  unites  the  past  with  the  present 
proprietorship ;  but  tliere  is  nothing  objectionably  placed  in  Chenonceaux ; 
and  even  the  bust  of  Rousseau,  in  one  of  the  lobbies,  has  a  certain  right  to 
be  there  in  consideration  of  the  Dhfin  du  ViUage,  which  was  brought  out 
ui  the  little  tiieatre  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  upper  gfaUery  over 
the  Cher,  when  the  deyer  and  amiable  Madame  du  Pin  was  the  mistress 
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of  the  ch&teau.  The  lower  gallery,  a  ball-room  in  the  days  of  Cathe- 
rine de'  Medicis,  is  appropriately  decorated  with  large  medallion  portraits 
of  French  kings  and  gpreat  men  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seyen- 
teenth*  centories.  They  are  well  executed,  and  the  likenesses  are 
authentic.  Among^  the  treasures  of  Chenonceaux  must  not  be  omitted 
the  beautifully  enamelled  china  of  Bernard  Paliszi,  on  which — or  rather 
in  which — are  grouped  the  most  perfect  representations  of  reptile  nature 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  lovers  of  this  quaint  but  exquinte 
style  of  art  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  at  Tours,  at  the  present  day, 
exists  an  artist  who  has  discovered  and  executes  to  perfection  the 
enamelling  of  Palizzi. 

When  we  had  supped  full  of  the  pleasures  which  the  interior  of  Che- 
nonceax  afforded,  we  adjourned  to  the  beautifiil  grounds  which  surround 
it,  and  passed  some  time  amid  the  shady  walks  which  stretch  beside  the 
swiftly-flowing  and  abounding  Cher,  the  squirrels  that  crossed  our  path 
and  the  jays  that  screamed  over  our  heads  being  the  only  sharers  witn  ns 
in  this  delicious  solitude.  In  these  shades  we  could  willingly  have  passed 
the  entire  day,  watching  the  current  as  it  flowed  mysteriously  through 
the  dark  arches  on  which  Chenonceaux  rests,  or  filling  up  the  picture 
suggested  in  such  a  spot  by  the  memories  of  the  past.  But  *'  Time,  like 
a  pitiless  master,"  cried  *^  Onward!"  and  we  were  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
summons;  we  walked  back  to  the  village  where  our  steed  was  stabled, 
refreshed  ourselves  with  some  excellent  Chasselas  grapes  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  sous,  and  returned  to  Amboise  as  we  went. 

Uncertainty  as  to  where  our  destiny  would  allow  us  to  dine  that  day 
had  been  the  motive  which  prompted  me  to  request  that  the  poulet  rdii 
might  be  ready  on  our  return,  with  the  design  of  carrying  it  off  as  a 
snack  by  the  way;  but  hunger  was  too  strong  for  us,  and  Madame  Du- 
bois* promise  had  been  so  well  kept  that  we  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, but  ate  it  up  as  the  Israelites  ate  the  Paschal  lamb,  with  our  loins 
girded  and  our  staffs  in  our  hands,  not  even  sitting  down  to  the  repast ; 
and  few  people,  perhaps,  ever  made  a  better  meal  or  a  hastier — the  in- 
exorable tram  bemg  at  hand  to  speed  us  on  our  journey. 

For  the  sake  of  its  cheapness,  no  less  than  for  its  orthography,  I  tran- 
scribe the  mSmoire  of  Madame  Dubois,  premising  that  the  second  item 
was  for  the  carriage  that  took  us  to  Chenonceaux. 

It  ran  thus : —  ' 

Amboise  Hotel  dn  cygne,  Savoir. 

t  c. 

D^eonetrois 4  50 

Couroe 12    0 

ProritioDs  4    0 

Summa. 20  50 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  '^  provitions"  consisted  of  a  splendid 
fowl,  an  excellent  bottle  of  Beau^ncy,  pain  it  discretion^  and  a  quantity 
of  the  finest  and  largest  pears  that  ever  were  seen,  the  charges  of  our 
smiling  hostess  will  not  be  deemed  exorbitant.  With  many  promises  to 
return  at  some  future  day,  we  bade  farewell,  and  an  hour  afterwards  were 
in  the  capital  of  Touraine. 

But  wnat  we  saw  at  Tours,  at  Loches,  at  Angers,  and  at  Nantes,  must 
be  reserved  for  another  occasion,  here  ending  the  "  fyrste  fytte"  of  "  A 
Fortnight  on  the  Loire.*' 
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There  has  been  a  general  feeling  among  travellers  and  learned  men 
alike,  that  Dr.  Layard,  in  recording  his  important  and  interesting  explo- 
rations and  discoveries,  has  passed  over  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in 
a  veiy  supercilious  manner.  We  do  not  think  that  so  severe  an  expres- 
sion is  merited.  So  remarkable  an  omission,  in  a  work  otherwise  of 
great  ability,  arises  probably  f]X)m  two  simple  causes ;  first  of  all,  that, 
written  mainly  on  the  spot,  Dr.  Layard  was  really  not  acquainted  with 
all  that  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  John  LanJseer,  and  other  Oriental  scholars  had 
done  at  home ;  and  when  he  was  intimate  with  the  explorations  and  even 
with  the  persons  of  other  travellers,  he  deemed  them  so  well  known-* 
80  generally  accepted — that  allusion  to  them  on  his  part  was  unne- 
cessary and  supererogatory.  Laying  aside  at  the  present  moment  the 
questions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  in  which  further 
research  tends  to  show  that  Dr.  Layara  has  erred  on  the  side  of  excess, 
and  those  questions  of  comparative  geography  which  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  Dr.  Layard's  Nineveh  was  the  Asshur  or  Athur  of  early 
times,  the  learned  doctor  also  visited  in  the  same  lands  the  so-called 
Nestorian  Christians — ^the  only  remains  of  the  Chaldeans  of  old — and 
whom  the  doctor  proclaims,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  to  be  '^  as  much  the 
remains  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria  as  are  the  rude  heaps  and  ruined 
palaces.**  The  only  references  made  by  Dr.  Layard  to  previous  travellers 
m  the  account  giYen  of  this  visit  to  the  Chalaeans,  are  a  brief  notice  of 
the  school  and  dwelling-house  built  by  the  American  missionaries,  to  Dr. 
Grant's  travels  and  death,  to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  writing  of  Kasha  Kana  of 
lizan  as  resembling  in  his  manners  and  appearance  an  Enc^lish  clergy- 
man, to  the  munkr  of  Schidtz,  and,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Chaldean 
church  and  people  generally,  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dwight,  missionaries  whose  travels  did  not  extend  to  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. 

Now,  without  going  back  to  olden  days,  or  even  to  those  of  Tavemier, 
who  visited  the  Nestorian  country,  the  facts  of  the  case  in  more  modern 
times  are  as  follow  : — it  was  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Rich, 
tile  disting^shed  Resident  at  Baghdad,  and  by  the  expedition  sent  by 
her  Majesty's  government  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tig^  that  the  revival 
of  the  interest  felt  in  these  remarkable  people  was  in  this  country  en- 
tirely and  solely  to  be  attributed;  and  it  was  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dwight's  travels  that  the  same  interest  was  awakened  in  America. 
From  the  interest  thus  aroused  in  the  two  great  Protestant  nations  for 
their  brethren  in  the  East,  sprang  first  the  missions  of  the  Americans, 
and  next  an  expedition  for  general  exploratory  purposes  and  friendly 
intercourse,  sent  from  this  country  by  tne  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  American 
Qussions  in  Persia,  hearing  of  the  proposed  expedition  from  this  country, 
to  a  certain  extent  anticipated  it  by  at  once  despatching  Dr.  Grant,  tne 
medical  man  attached  to  the  missions,  into  those  mountainous  districts, 
whose  recesses  were  still  at  that  time  cast  in  gloom  by  the  recent  murder 
of  the  naturalist  Schultz. 

The  results  of  the  American  expedition  were  the  subsequent  founda- 
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tion  of  a  mission  within  the  countiy  of  the  mountaiDeers,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  adoption  of  a  belief  in  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  so-called  Chal- 
deans— a  view  of  the  subject  which  was  abfy  expounded  and  ingeniously 
supported  in  a  workpublished  by  Dr.  Grant  m  this  countiy  in  1^41, 
undkr  the  title  of  ^  Ine  Nettorians ;  or,  <Atf  L&si  TrihetJ*  The  nsvlts 
of  the  English  expedition  were  the  establishment  of  fxiendly  inteicoane^ 
not  carried  ont  as  far  as  might  have  been  wished,  owing  to  the  want  of 
.  means  and  proper  support ;  a  physical  and  geological  section  of  tlie  whole 
chain  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains  ;  the  determination  of  many  podtiom 
astronomically ;  and  a  strong  and  earnest  vim&satioii  of  the  Chaldean  or 
Assyrian  origin  of  die  so-caDed  Nestorians  and  suyyosecl  converted  Jews 
— a  view  of  the  matter  which  waa  not  at  the  time  so  finrenrabiy  reeerrej 
by  the  pubfie  bs  that  upheld  by  the  Ameriesn  missionanes^  but  whieb  hai 
now  been  boldly  adopted  am  cleaiiy  and  distinetly  aniwmiccd  by  Dr. 
Layard  in  his  piefaee  and  in  the  body  of  his  work,  without  the  BKgkest 
xeference  or  anusion  to  any  previous  sifting  of  tbe  ^piestioBy  or  to  any 
of  the  laborious  researches  of  fav  predecesson  in  the  same  fidd  m, 
mquiiy. 

SuQi  an  omissioU'-oney  to  say  tte  trntny  scarcely  in  atcmdaoee  win 
tbe  ruTes  generally  adopted  by  travellers  and  men  of  science  or  hasmag 
towards  one  anouier — might  be  put  ^wb  to  inadvertenoe — ^to  %bo- 
nmce  it  cannot  be— or  to  the  cnmmstance  before  alhided  to,  tint  Df* 
Layard  deemed  al!  that  had  gone  before  suflSmntly  wdf  known  id  Ail 
country ;  but  it  is  not  a  fitde  singnlar,  and  therefore  somewhat  dune- 
teristic,  that  the  same  omissions  occur  in  the  case  of  Ms  vidt  to  At 
%ijar  country,  and  to  the  dnef  temple  of  lAe  Ten£8^  or  DcA' 
worshippers.  The  Sinjar,  die  abodb  of  rebellious  Kurdl^  and  its  sldrfa^ 
ever  haunted  by  predatory  Bedouins,  had  baffled  many  a  traveBer  in 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  tile  interior.  This  was  eflectec^  for  tiie  first 
ume,  »j  Tjt,  Forbe^  an  enterprising  jioung  traveller,  mho  was  sd^ 
8e(|uentty  murdered  m  Piersia,  and  who  pirofidied  his  saceess  n  uiB 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Creographieal  Society.  This  ejiphwatmy  joimeT> 
made  so  few  years  before  £hr.  Layard's,  deserved  at  least  honoartfeile 
notice.  So,  likewise,  in  regard  to  the  Tezido;  Ifr.  Eidi^  m  his  tane, 
described  aR  that  was  then  known  of  their  great  pEaos  of  pi%rimage— 
Aat  it  was  at  Shemn  Adi,  three  homV  dutant  in  the  mountains  b^'ead 
Sheikh  Khan,  to  whidi  he  adiiis  details  concerning  die  practices  of  these 
strange  people,  who^  as  devil-worshxppers,  had  a  leputatisn  wftidk  inter* 
fered  gready  with  B&.  RiA's  as  well  as  other  travellers^  wid^  to  see 
their  chief  pnce  of  worship.  The  EngHdi  expedtdon  was  not,  however, 
deterred  bv  this  bad  repute,  but  rl  vidted  and  examined  (fer  die  fitsk 
time,  it  is  befieved)  this  movntain  sanctiianr  of  the  devil-  wot shippei'S ;  yet 
the  only  notice  which  the  successful  expmer  of  Nmeveh  vouchsafes  to 
these  minor  successes  of  hh  countrymen — important  to  them  as  foachen 
for  their  zeal  and  enterprise — is  to  correct  a  trj^lmg  mistake  made  in 
dieir  narrative,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Yezidis  bamt  niq»fadis  or 
bitumen  in  the  temple,  whereas  they  burnt  oil? — the  error  having 
originated  in  the  great  accumuhidon  of  reddud  diat  had  undergone  nn- 
perfect  combusdon. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject :  die  Engfish  expe£tiott  beeame 
painfully  aware,  from  a  number  of  indications,  that  the  interest  taken 
by  the  Ameircans  and  die  Englidi  in  these  remote  Chrisdan  moon- 
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tMBctn^  and  nMwifcttgA  by  thMe  proceodiBgg,  had  aroused  tbe  jfaloosy 
cf  the  MnhaMwdtn  popyklioD  aioond  tliem,  and  faimed  their  religioug 
aad  aatioMd  prcjodioes  into  a  flame  which  tfanatened  miafbrtuoe  to  the 
dMldem  Buunlwaeeiflb 


Tba  MiUBi  ntaPest,  n  ezplicHlgraad  m>  adiT^f  ikowB  (wiofce  the  Intoiian  of 
tke  Bi^iiak  expfditiom  a  194t)  oa  the  fact  of  other  CfariatiaD  nations  towards  a 
tnbe  of  peojde  vho  have  almost  solely  prolonged  their  independent  existence  oa 
acooDDt  of  their  remote  seclusion  and  comparaliye  insigniflcance^  has  called  them 
Ibrth  into  new  hnportanee  in  the  eyes  of  theMohamme&ns,  and  will,  nndonbtedlj, 
b»  the  trsl  step  to  th<«  otv^rthrosr^  nnkM  thef  are  assiited  in  snch  an  emefgcncy 
Igr  Maad  adviee,  or  the  fneaAly  inteifefaKe  of  the  representaliTes  of  hrother^ 
Qiristian  nations  at  Constantinople.  It  will  be  the  most  crael  thing  imaginable 
10  have  excited  so  much  attention  from  surrounding  powers  towards  the  conditi(Hi 
of  ttiese  able,  oourageona,  and  pious  moontameersy  onlj  to  leare  them  to  the 
ofMoiHm] 


This  nifii^  to  produce  nxj  reaoftv  beyond  s  ntnnber  of  fetterS)  chiefly 
Ibm  clergymen  of  the  EiBtaMrahed  Chimm,  some  of  whom  endeavoured  to 
move  Sir  Kobert  Inglis  to  brmg^  the  sublet  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, one  of  the  members  of  tl»  Knrdntan  expedition  pnbhshed  in  1843 
a  tnety  m  which  he  once  more  advocated  in  earnest  hmgnage  the  daims 
of  the  Chnstnn  Abor^ines  of  the  Turkish  empire^  and  more  especially 
of  the  Chaldean  moautaineers^  to  protection. 

^  With  regard  to  the  Chaldeans  (observed  the  author)  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  pionocmcing  them,  both  from  our  own  reseaiches^  and  those  of  the  American 
missionaries,  as  one  of  the  churches  the  least  contaminated  liy  superstitious  and 
onscriptuna  doetriaes  of  the  last.  They  waat  Ae  light  of  education,  and  of  a 
tras  kaowledgB  of  the  0ospd:  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  living  in  a 
difficnitLj  accessible  eoontr  j»knowledge  has  rather  retrograded  than  advanced ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  more  errors  have  not  crept  into  their  forms  and 
dndpfine.  Ho  Christian  naticn  offers  so  line  a  fteM  to  the  true  pMbmthropist 
ftr  dIsseminaiiBg  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  edncation;  and  no  nation^  for  its 
simplicity  of  manners,  its  general  laeiatity  and  good  oondiict»  its  uafeigaed  piety, 
and  its  severed  condition,  is  more  deserving  of  the  friendly  communication  and 
""■*^npf  of  more  fkvouzed  and  more  civilised  countries. 


Thsi  appeal  met,  howaver,  with  littla  soeeeas,  b«i  itill  attention  wa« 
voosed  to  the  conation  of  these  poor  moimtaineen ;  and  although  per- 
secuted and  robbed  of  fife  and  liberty,  stiB  it  was  not  entirely  without 
fcaionstniBea^  It  ia  to  he  observed  hm,  that  at  the  time  the  English 
eqieditioD  want  among  the  ChaUeau  »  Tnrlosh  army  waa  aetuaUy 
encamped  at  Amadiyeh,  on  the  coDfinee  of  their  eoontry,  in  order  to 
tabject  aad  enslave  the  people  ;  but  the  Tttrkuh  troops  were  unable  to 
da  that  which  a  Maehiavdian  poCcy  en^^doyed  the  more  hardy  Kurd 
noontaineera  to  accoa^pfish.  To  deny  the  eompficsty  of  the  Turks  in 
the  inroads  and  massacres  of  the  Kmrds^  whenthey  were  tfaefint  to  enter 
iBto  hoedlkiea^  is  absm^d.  All  the  suraaser  thai  an  Enghduaaa  waa  with 
Us  smaH  party,  wandering'  amicaUy  throughout  the  country  of  these 
gaOant  moimtameers,  crossing  their  snow-^ad  monntuaa,  or  reposing  in 
tbdr  beaol^iiDy  wooded  aad  watered  valleys,  the  batted  Turks  remamed 
in  hostile  array  withoot  those  tremendoos  ramparts  that  stood  as  if  raised 
by  Nature  m  defence  of  a  long  lost,  aad  now  ahnost  extinct  people. 
When  they  found  that  liem  the  eharaeter  of  the  country  it  was  inacces- 
sible to  eamen,  that  it  was  also  m  ererf  respect  redoubtable  to  men 
aaaecartoned  to  the  nasi  n^ged  mewntauis,  they  withdrewi  leaving  the 
work  of  destmction  to  be  carried  on  by  the  more  pnctbed  and  equally 

mercfless  Kurds. 
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In  1843,  a  year  after  the  above  warnings  were  giveo,  Beder  Khaa 
and  Nur  Ullah  Beys,  both  powerful  and  ferocious  Kurdish  chieftains,  the 
latter  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Schultz,  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Chaldeans  from  the  north,  ravaging  and  devastating  Asheetha  and 
Lizan  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tiyari  and  other  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, massacreing  in  cold  blood  nearly  10,000  of  the  unoffending  Chris- 
tians, and  carrying  away  as  slaves  a  large  number  of  girls  and  children* 
Mr.  Rassam,  a  member  of  the  English  expedition,  who  had  been  appointed 
vice-consul  at  Mosul,  maintained  and  clothed  at  his  own  expense  the 
Patriach  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  house,  besides 
many  hundred  Chaldeans  who  had  escaped  from  the  mountains.  He 
also,  by  his  own  exertions,  obtsdned  the  release  of  many  slaves,  and  saved 
the  honour  and  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  freedom,  of  many  a  poor  Chaldean 
girl.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  energetic  and  enlightened  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain  at  the  Porte,  being  informed  of  the  horrors  whicli 
had  attended  upon  this  barbarous  invasion  of  a  remote  unfriended  people, 
at  once  threw  the  whole  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  in  their  Suvour. 
He  prevailed  upon  the  Porte — it  need  not  be  mentioned  how  much  against 
their  will — to  send  a  commissioner  into  Kurdistan,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing Beder  EJian  Bey  and  other  Kurdish  chiefig  to  give  up  the  slaves 
they  had  taken.  He  advanced  himself  a  considerable  sum  towards  thdr 
liberation ;  and  at  an  after  period,  perceiving  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Turks,  he  despatched  an  English  commissioner — Colonel  Rose,  we  believe 
-—to  interpose  personally  between  the  Kurds  and  the  Chaldeans. 

It  was  immediately  subsequent  to  Beder  Khan's  first  invasion,  and 
before  the  sanguinary  inroad  of  the  Kurds  into  Tkhoma,  a  Chaldean 
district  which  escaped  the  first  massacre,  that  Dr.  Layard  penetrated  into 
the  country  of  the  Chaldeans.  He  first  directed  his  steps  to  Asheetha, 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  mountaineers  : — 

On  the  morning  following  our  arrival  I  went  with  Yakoub  RaU  to  visit  the 
village.  The  trees  and  luxuriant  crops  had  concealed  the  desolation  of  the  place, 
and  had  given  to  Asheetha,  from  without,  a  flourishing  appearance.  As  I  wandered, 
however,  through  the  Unes,  I  found  little  but  ruins.  A  few  houses  were  rising 
from  the  charred  heapa;  the  greater  part  of  the  sites,  however,  were  without 
owners,  the  whole  family  having  perished.  Yakoub  pointed  out,  as  we  went  along, 
the  former  dwellings  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  told  me  how  and  where  they  had 
been  murdered.  A  solitary  church  had  been  buUt  since  the  massacre;  the  founda- 
tions of  others  were  seen  amongst  the  ruins.  Thepathways  were  stiU  blocked  up 
by  the  trunks  of  trees  cut  down  by  the  Kurds.  Watercourses,  once  carrying  fer- 
tility to  many  gardens,  were  now  empty  and  dry;  and  the  lands  which  they  had 
irrigated  were  left  naked  and  tmsown.  I  was  surprised  at  the  proofs  of  the  in- 
dustry and  activity  of  the  few  surviving  fiuniUes,  who  had  returned  to  the  village^ 
and  had  already  brought  a  large  portion  of  the  land  into  cultivation. 

Yakoub  Rais,  who  accompanied  Dr.  Layard,  is  described  as  being 
naturally  of  a  lively  and  jovial  disposition,  yet  he  could  not  restrain  his 
tears  as  he  related  the  particidars  of  the  massacre.  The  descent  upon 
Asheetha  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Kurds,  who  endeavoured  to  destrov 
every  trace  of  the  town.  We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  jealousy  with 
which  Turks  and  Kurds  alike  viewed  the  intercourse  of  the  English  and 
the  Americans.  Dr.  Layard  corroborates  this  by  the  following  statement: 

I  walked  to  the  ruins  of  the  school  and  dwelling-house^  built  by  the  Americsn 
missionaries  during  their  short  sojourn  in  the  mountains.  These  buildings  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  Kurds.  They  stand  upon 
the  sumxuit  of  an  isolated  hill,  commanding  the  whole  valley.    A  position  lee 
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Mtentatioiu  and  proportions  more  modest  might  certainly  have  been  chosen;,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  persons,  so  well  acquainted  vith  the  character  of  the  tribes 
amongst  whom  they  had  come  to  reside,  should  haye  been  l^ns  indiscreet. 

The  position  was  most  probably  selected  more  with  a  view  to  health, 
—as  also  to  the  avoidance  of  those  pests  of  the  country,  gnats  and  sand- 
flies, which  ohlige  even  the  Chaldeans  to  sleep  on  elevated  platforms,  than 
fer  ostentation.  Dr.  Layard  adds,  that  these  missionaries  were  most 
xealous  and  worthy  men ;  and  had  their  plans  succeeded,  they  would  have 
conferred  signal  benefits  on  the  Chaldeans.  After  the  massacre,  Dr. 
Grant's  house  in  Mosul  was  filled  with  fugitives,  whom .  he  supported  and 
clothed.  Their  sufferings,  and  the  want  of  common  necessaries  before 
they  reached  the  town,  had  brought  on  a  malignant  typhus  fever,  which 
Br.  Grant  caught,  and  he  thus  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity.  Mosul  now 
holds  the  remains  of  most  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  American 
missions  to  the  Chaldeans. 

Zaweetha  had  luckily  been  spared.  In  JVCniyanish,  out  of  seventy 
houses,  only  twelve  had  risen  f]X)m  their  ruins ;  the  families  to  which  the 
rest  belonged  having  been  totally  destroyed.  Yakoub  pointed  out  a 
spot  where  above  300  persons  had  been  mxirdered  in  cold  blood ;  and  "  all 
our  party,"  says  Dr.  Layard,  '*  had  some  tale  of  horror  to  relate." 
Murghi  was  not  less  desolate  than  Miniyanish,  and  eight  houses 
alone  had  been  resought  by  their  owners.  "  We  found,"  adds  the  doc- 
tor, "  an  old  priest,  blind  and  grey,  bowed  by  age  and  grief,  the  solitary 
sunivor  of  six  or  eight  of  his  order."  Of  Lizan,  the  chief  place  of  the 
Tiyari  country,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  sites,  perhaps, 
in  the  world.  Dr.  Layard  says :  ^'  I  need  not  weary  or  distress  the  reaaer 
with  a  description  of  desolation  and  misery,  hardly  concealed  by  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation."  It  was  here  that  occurred  one  of  the  most  horrible 
incidents  of  the  massacre.  An  active  mountaineer  having  offered  to 
lead  the  doctor  to  the  spot,  he  followed  him  up  the  mountain. 

Emerging  firom  the  gardens  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicukr  detritus  of  loose  stones,  terminated,  about  one  thousand  feet  above  us, 
by  a  wall  of  lofty  rocks.  Up  this  ascent  we  toiled  for  above  an  hour,  sometimes 
clinging  to  small  shrubs,  whose  roots  scarcely  reached  the  scanty  soil  below;  at 
others  crawling  on  our  hands  and  keees;  crossing  the  gullies  to  secure  a  footing, 
or  carried  down  by  the  stones  which  we  put  in  motion  as  we  advanced.  We 
Boon  saw  evidences  of  the  slaughter.  At  first  a  solitary  skull  rolling  down 
with  the  rubbish;  then  heaps  of  blanched  bones;  further  up  fragments  of  rotting 
guments.  As  we  advanced,  these  remains  became  more  frequent — skeletons, 
Almost  entire,  still  hung  to  the  dwarf  shrubs.  I  was  soon  compelled  to  renounce 
an  attempt  to  count  them.  As  we  approached  the  wall  of  rock,  the  declivi^ 
became  covered  with  bones,  mingled  with  the  long  platted  tresses  of  the  women, 
dureds  of  discoloured  linen,  and  well-wom  shoes.  There  were  skulls  of  all  ages, 
from  the  child  imbom  to  the  toothless  old  man.  We  could  not  avoid  treading  on 
the  bones  as  we  advanced,  and  rolling  them  with  the  loose  stones  into  the  valley 
below.  **  This  is  nothing,"  exdadm^  my  guide,  who  observed  me  gazing  with 
wonder  on  these  miserable  heaps;  *'  they  are  but  the  remains  of  those  who  were 
thrown  from  above,  or  sought  to  escape  the  sword  by  jumping  from  the  rock, 
{"(^w  me!"  He  sprang  upon  a  ledge  running  along  the  precipice  that  rose 
Icfore  us,  and  clambered  along  the  face  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  Zab, 
now  scarcely  visible  at  our  feet.  I  followed  him  as  well  as  I  was  able  to  some 
Stance;  but  when  the  ledge  became  scarcely  broader  than  my  hand,  and  fte- 
^iiently  disappeared  for  three  or  four  feet  altogether,  I  could  no  longer  advance. 
'^  Tiyari,  who  had  easily  surmounted  these  difficulties,  returned  to  assist  me, 
bat  in  vain.  I  was  still  suffering  severely  firom  the  kick  received  in  my  leg  four 
^ys  before;  and  was  compelled  to  return,  after  catching  a  glimpse  of  an  open 
'cons  or  platform  covered  with  human  remains. 
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Wken  th»  Ibgitiftti  ivlio  kri  eiQiped  flran  AriMfcha 
■■mem  throi^  fhewaejoflisMmlie  infaalutanti  «r  ite 
lected  ewA  pot  of  ikesr  wupet^  mm  tbef  eanld  cany,  jdI  took  nfageoi  die 

platfiffn  I  have  jast  descnbed  and  on  tbe  rook  above;  hopii^  thus  to  escape  the 
notioe  of  the  Kiirds,  or  to  be  able  to  defend,  against  anj  numben,  a  place  almost 
imeecarible.  Women  and  yo«mg  el^dren,  as  well  as  bmd,  eenflealed  thenuelvQi 
jtaiaapotwhidi  tbenovntaniflDtttcoiiild  ■eanselynacli.  Beder  KiuHa  Bef  vat 
BOt  long  in  diacovering  their  retreat;  bat  being  imabie  to  fiorce  it»  he  MuniaideA 
the  i^boe  vitb  hia  men,  and  waited  ontil  they  ahoold  be  compeUed  to  jield.  Hie 
weather  was  hot  and  snltij;  the  Christians  had  brought  but  amall  snppRes  of 
water  and  proviwons;  after  three  days  the  first  began  to  fafl  them,  aaodHMj 
•Ored  tocapitalate.  The  tenns  propoeed  by  fieder  Khaa  Bey,  and  imtiiBd  kgr 
an  oath  on  the  Etiraa,  were  the  saneoder  of  their  anna  and  psoperty.  The 
Kurds  were  then  admitted  to  the  phit£6rm.  After  th^  had  taken  the  aims  fiross 
their  prisoners,  they  oommenced  an  indiscriminate  slanghter;  until,  weary  of 
uang  their  weapons,  they  hurled  the  few  surviTon  from  the  rodES  isto  the  ZA 
Mow.  Outof  near]^  one  thouaaad  souls,  who  are  said  to  hamvmsgmgatedkBie, 
only  one  escaped. 

We  had  little  difficulty  in  descending  to  the  village;  a  moviz^  inaas  of  stosKS, 
aknllfl^  and  rubbish,  carried  us  rapidly  down  the  dedivhy. 

Tke  mtflsacre  of  the  wild  Berben  in  their  caves  in.  Aigooa  cieated  a 
general  coDBtematimi  througiiout  £iut>pe;  there  was  not  a  pen  that  did 
not  elir  in  the  eanse  of  a  common  homanitj  and  mercifyinesa.  Neady 
1000  men,  women,  and  duldresi^ — remote^  unfiiended,  Cfaxistiaa  bvethrea 
—-were  harfaerovsly  alain  in  a  cave  of  Kmnlistan,  and  ficanceJy  waa  ft 
aingfe  noiioe  ti^ken  of  the  traaiBaetion  by  the  pveas — all  powerful  wheie 
the  fljmpalhiea  are  to  be  arouasd — throughoat  the  length  and  breadth  of 
thelaiML 

The  TilkgieB  in  the  mlley  o£  the  Zah  had  sufimd  more  from  tiie  Kudtf 
tikia  any  odbier  part  of  TiyarL 

Chonba  waa  almost  deaerted ;  its  hooaes  and  dMvefaes  a  aaas  of  xv&aa,  and  its 
gardeiw  and  orefaacds  unouHiyated  and  neglected.  Xhene  waa  ne  roof  ante 
which  we  could  pass  the  night;  and  we  vrere  obliged  to  spread  our  carpeta  uader 
a  duster  of  walnut-trees,  near  a  dear  and  most  abundant  spring.  Under  these 
tnes  waa  pitched  the  tent  of  Beder  Khan  Bey  after  the  great  mnaairrf,  and 
hare  be  received  Mdeklamail,  when  ddi^eredapriaoBer  into  hia  handa.  Yahwi^ 
wIm  had  been  present  at  the  mvrder  c€  the  imfoctanate  chief  «f  l^ari,  tkns  de- 
aeribed  theevent.  After  perfonuing  prodigiea  of  valeiir,  and  heading  his  peofde 
ia  their  defeaoe  of  the  pass  which  fed  into  the  upper  diatricts,  Meiek  Ismail,  his 
fliSffh  broken  by  a  mnsket-ball,  waa  carried  by  a  few  Ibilowers  to  a  cavern  in  a 
aedfnded  ravine;  where  he  mSgfat  have  iescajped  the  aeardh  of  faia  enemies,  had 
aat  a  woman,  to  aave  her  life,  betrayed  hu  retreat.  Bje  waa  dmgged  dava 
the  awantain  with  savage  exaltation,  and  broaght  before  Beder  Khan  Bef.  Heie 
heifiapmithegnMnd.  "« Wherefore  does  tbe  infidel  sit  befiare  me  P*  erclaamBi 
the  ferodotts  chidf,  who  had  seen  his  broken  Hmb;  **  and  what  dog  is  this  tbst 
haa  dared  to  shed  the  blood  of  true  believ«ra?*'  ^O  Mir,"  seplied  MeUc 
Iwaall,  stifl  undaunted,  and  partly  raising  hinawlf;  ''this  arm  haataimtt  thehvas 
ef  aeaily  twenty  Kurds;  and,  had  God  spared  me,  aa  maay  mare  waoid  ham 
fiAea  by  it."  Beder  Khan  Bey  rose  and  walhed  to  the  Zah,  making  aaiga  m  his 
ataendants  that  they  should  brin^  the  Meldc  to  him.  By  fads  (&«etioD8  th^ 
h€ld  the  Christifla  chief  over  the  river,  and,  severing  his  head  iimm  his  body  vim 
a  dagger,  cast  them  iato  the  stream. 

Alas,  poor  Melek  Ismail!  But  three  years  before,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  recetved  at  his  hands  one  of  thoae  simple  bat  touchmg  pf»* 
aeoCs,  the  memory  of  which  wie  often  hoard  with  aa  mnrii  teoaeity  as 
hx  more  costly  gifts  ;  it  was  a  rare  and  beanttfnl  flowering  plant  from 
hia  mountaia  snows ;  thane  was  little  in  it,  but  it  showed  that  a  Melek  of 
the  Chaldeaoi  could  take  an  iuteraet  in  a  traveller's  pucmita  and 
pleasures. 
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De.  Lqrud,  etoMmxig  the  Zab,  penetrated  to  the  80iith-«astwazd  to  the 
fHiaMeaii  district  of  Tkhoma,  which  had  not  been  explored  hy  hia  pne- 
deeeHOTB.  ileie  he  lound  a  diveatened  invasiOQ  hj  Beder  Khan  the 
chief  sulject  of  eonveraatioD,  and  that  although  these  poor  Christiana 
hid  been  forced  hy  Nur-UUah  Bey  to  join  in  the  pvevious  massacre  of 
their  own  hrethren.  A  depatation  was  chosen,  and  at  once  sent  to  die 
Pasha  of  Mosnl,  bearing  a  toacbxng  appeal,  which  set  flMth  that  they 
were  faithful  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  tnat  Uiey  had  been  guilty  of  no 
fl&nce^  and  were  ready  to  pay  any  money,  or  submit  to  any  teims  that 
the  pasha  might  thiukfit  to  exact.  At  me  same  time,  no  precaution  was 
omitted  to  place  the  valley  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
approach  of  the  Kurds.  Neither  were  of  any  avail  to  these  poor  peonle* 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  successor  of  the  pasha,  who  had  been  Ibiled  in 
the  execution  m  his  plans  of  subjection  and  extermination  a  £ew  jeaas 
1^  was  going  to  interfiere  with  the  just  exercise  of  the  sword  of  the 
faithful !  Nor  was  the  strength  of  five  small  and  sechided  villages  suffi- 
OBDi  to  Oppose  to  the  inroad  of  an  enemy  £eu:  more  numeroos  and  as 
VfiEsed  in  mountain  warfare  as  the  Chaldeans  themselves. 

A  fi9w  days  after  ray  return  to  Mosnl  (Dc  Lajwd  reiatei),  notwitiistaad- 
iog  the  attempts  of  Takfsr  Pasha  to  avert  the  calamity,  Beder  Khan  Be/ 
laaaohed  through  the  ifyari  moontainB,  levying  contributions  on  the  trib^ 
sad  plunderii^  the  villages,  on  his  way  to  the  unfortunate  district.  The 
iBwitaots  of  Tl^oma,  headed  by  theur  Melelu,  made  seme  resistance,  httt 
*Ke  soon  oferpoweied  by  numbers.  An  iadiserimittate  masiacre  took|daae. 
Thb  wooiea  weie  brought  befioie  the  chie^  and  murdemd  in  cold  blood.  Those 
who  attempted  to  escape  were  cut  o£  Tluree  hundred  women  and  diildren,  who 
^^^^  ftylng  into  Baz,  were  lulled  in  the  pass  I  have  described.  The  principsl 
J^hiSei,  with  their  gardens,  were  destroyed,  and  the  diurches  "poXisd  down* 
Maxly  half  tlie  popidatMO  fdH  victims  to  Ibe  fanatical  fury  of  tlie  Knrdish  duef; 
""n^grt  theee  wese  one  of  the  Meleks  and  Kaaha  Bodaca.  With  this  good  priea^ 
nA  Kasha  Auraham,  perished  the  most  learned  of  the  Nestorian  clergy;  and 
Kasha  Kana  is  the  last  who  has  Inherited  anv  part  of  the  knowledge  and  zeal 
*Uch  once  so  eminently  diBtingoislwd  the  Chaldean  priesthood. 

'Hie  last  atrocious  massacre  excited  such  loud  expressions  of  abhor- 
rence, that  the  Porte  could  no  longer  preserve  a  semblance  of  opposition, 
>nd  at  the  same  time  an  attitude  of  indifference.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  under  Osman  Pasha  to  remonstrate  with  the  Kurd  for  the  excessive 
faulty  of  hk  proceedings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  disgorge  a 
portion  of  his  ill-gotten  plunder.  Beder  Khan  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand that  he  should  be  employed  at  one  moment  to  exterminate  the 
hifidels,  and  at  another  that  he  should  be  upbraided  for  carrying  out  his 
Kcret  instructions  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  demand  for  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  incursions  he,  as  a  wdl-educated  Turkish  vassal, 
^ovMl  better  understand^  and  so  he  offered  what  resistance  he  could, 
sad  finally  shut  himself  up  mth  his  slaves  and  property  in  one  of  his 
mountain  castles.  A  semblance  of  hostilities  was  gone  into  between 
^  Turkish  and  the  Kurdish  chiefs  ;  the  castle  was  nominally  in- 
'■•ted,  and  a  compremise  was  soon  entered  into,  by  which  Beder  Khan 
was  guaranteed  tne  enjoyment  of  his  property,  with  the  reservation 
^  his  harem,  slaves,  and  attendants ;  the  only  sacrifice  he  was  to  make 
^  one  of  political  necessity — he  must  quit  tne  seat  of  his  government 
till  the  discontent  of  European  friends  and  allies  should  slumber  in 
oblivion,  when  it  would  require  no  great  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
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antecedents  to  prophesy  that  he  will  be  restored  to  his  oririaal  pontion. 
The  manner  in  wMch  Dr.  Layard  relates  these  results  is  either  a  piece  of 
Itmusing  diplomatic  mystification,  or,  if  the  writer  is  sincere,  it  argues  not 
OTer-fayourahly  for  the  clearsightedness  of  the  new  attache  of  legation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Beder  Khan  Bey  was,  like  most  Kurdish  chief- 
tains, more  of  a  vassal  than  a  subject,  and  that  he  was  often  rebellious ; 
but  that  in  this  case  he  was  first  of  all  a  tool  which,  its  work  being 
accomplished,  was  cast  off,  there  can  be  little  doubt  among  all  who  ue 
acquainted  with  the  campaigns  of  the  Turks  in  Kurdistan  since  1838. 
If  Beder  Khan  Bey  was  not  made  a  nominal  sacrifice  to  policy,  how  does 
it  happen  that,  according  to  Dr.  Layard,  Nur-Ullah  Bey,  whose  allegiance 
to  the  Fasha  of  Van,  and  consequently  'to  the  Pasha  of  Erzrum,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about,  was  yet  permitted,  after  the  subjugation  of  Beder 
Khan,  once  more  to  fail  suddenly  upon  the  devoted  Cluddees,  to  enslave 
and  to  destroy  the  few  that  remained,  or  to  put  them  to  torture  under 
pretence  of  concealed  treasures,  without  a  remonstrance  ? 

We  believe  it  is  a  common  thing  to  say  at  the  Foreign-office,  of  Ori- 
ental travellers,  that  they  expect  too  much  of  them — more,  in  feust,  than 
they  have  the  power  to  ao.  But  surely  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  where  a  single  word  in  time  might  possibly  have  saved 
thousands  of  innocent  lives.  Had  it  been  insisted  upon,  when  the  Chal- 
deans were  threatened,  that  an  energetic  and  honest  remonstrance  should 
be  sent  to  the  Fashas  of  Mosul  or  Van,  the  Kurds  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  move.  As  before  said,  the  Tiu*ks  themselves  began  the  move- 
ment, which  the  Kurds  only  carried  out ;  or,  if  the  patriarch  had  been 
placed  under  the  protection  of  England,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Syria  are  under  that  of  France,  the  intervention  of  the 
British  representative  in  their  fiivour  would  have  been  still  more  efficient 
That  opportunity  has  now  gone  by,  but  another  happily  presents  itself  at 
the  present  moment.  The  tottering,  decrepit,  and  inefficient  rule  of  the 
Osmanlis  is  once  more  likely  to  be  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  poHtical 
necessities  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  There  will  be  for  some  time  an 
active  and  positive  feeling  of  gratitude  for  this  intervention,  or,  if  there  is 
not,  there  ought  to  be,  which  is  the  same  thing  for  the  purposes  in  riew. 
It  would  be  a  great  act  of  humanity  if  such  an  opportunity  was  taken 
advantage  of,  to  negotiate  the  protection  sought  by  the  patriarch  and  the 
clergy  of  Chaldea  from  Great  Britain,  or  at  fdl  events  to  ensure  by  treatj^ 
their  future  rights  as  subjects  of  the  Forte — rights  which,  from  their 
mountain  seclusion  and  remoteness,  have  hitherto  been  entirely  disregarded. 
It  would  be  but  a  small  return  for  securing  the  integrity  of  an  empire  to 
ask  for  the  emancipation  of  a  people ;  but  it  would  be  ennobling  to  the 
cause  of  a  general  humanity  and  civilisation  that  the  hand  held  out  to 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  hour  of  distress  should  also  uphold,  in  its  last 
sad  hour  of  prostration  and  extermination,  the  small  remnant  of  a  most 
interesting  and  ancient  Christian  community,  the  few  and  only  living  de- 
scendants of  the  Assyrians — ''  as  much  the  remains  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria 
as  are  the  rude  heaps  and  ruined  palaces" — and  who  will  appear  to  somC) 
perhaps,  quite  as  deserving  of  interest  and  sympathy. 
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Chapteb  XXVII. 

MB.  SFSAOOON*S  EBIBASSY  TO  JAWLEYFORD  COURT. 

We  left  Mr.  Jawleyford  at  the  bottom  of  Scraxnbleford  Hill,  where  he 
sat  ejing  the  field  getting  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  with  a 
sort  of  fixed  gaze  of  earnestness.  His  attention,  however,  was  not  riyeted 
on  the  hounds,  or  the  horsemen,  or  the  scene,  or  to  anything  he  was 
looking  at.  He  was  considering  the  fix  he  was  in  with  regard  to  Jack 
Spraggon,  and  wondering  how  to  get  rid  of  his  agreeable  company  next 
day  at  dinner.  The  honour  of  riding  on  the  right  of  my  lord,  coupled 
with  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  the  quick  find  and  get  away  of  the 
pack,  had  preyented  his  following  up  his  first  effort  to  procure  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  visit ;  but  now  that  he  was  left  alone  in  his  glory,  alone  at 
least  with  the  exception  of  the  boy  in  blue,  whose  horse  kept  fidgeting 
and  iretting,  while  the  rider  thought  what  a  slow  coach  his  master  was  to 
sit  still  instead  of  trying  to  follow  the  hounds — ^now,  we  say,  that  Jawley- 
ford  was  alone,  and  the  horrid  infliction  of  Jack  Spraggon's  company 
flashed  full  upon  him,  he  sat  staring  and  meditating  what  would  be  the 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

Woodmansteme — Lord  Scamperdale's  residence  and  Jack's  billet — was 
a  long  way  from  Jawleyford  Court — twenty  miles  at  least,  and  twelve  from 
where  they  stood;  ana  though  anything  but  a  humane  man  to  his  horses, 
Jawleyford  saw  tiie  impossibility  of  trumping  up  an  excuse  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  an  impromptu  put- off,  or  justify  the  sending  over 
SDch  a  distance  that  day.  After  due  connderation,  during  which  the 
hounds  gradually  disappeared  in  the  distance,  and  the  late  excited  country 
resomed  its  wonted  quiet,  there  being  nothing  further  to  stare  at,  Jawley- 
ford turned  his  horse's  head  about  and  recommenced  the  ascent  of  the 
high,  hog-backed  hill  that  separated  the  vales  in  which  Lord  Scamper- 
dale  and  he  respectively  lived.  As  he  toiled  up  one  side  and  led  down  the 
other,  he  pondered  upon  the  most  convenient  peg  whereon  to  hang  an 
excuse.  A  bad  cold  is  a  convenient  thing,  and  the  unwonted  exertion  of 
hunting  might  favour  the  presumption  of  such  an  acquisition ;  but  then 
Mr.  Sponge  would  be  there  to  contradict  him.  The  illness  of  a  friend, 
a  sudden  call  from  home,  the  recollection  of  a  forgotten  engagement^  were 
all  open  to  the  same  objection. 

At  last  Mr.  Jawleyford  came  to  the  resolution  that  a  good  sick  head- 
ache would  be  the  thine  to  have,  and  which,  while  it  would  save  his 
Winile  tiiat  night,  could  he  used  with  great  apparent  truth  and  security 
in  the  morning.  Nobody  could  look  into  his  head  to  see  whether  it  was 
aching  or  not 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Sponge  returned,  all  dirtied  and  stained,  from 
the  chase,  he  found  his  host  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  over  the  study  fire, 
^^^Bssing-gowned  and  slippered,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  tied  about 
^  head,  looking  as  much  of  a  wretch  as  could  well  be  desired.  To  be 
sore  he  played  rather  a  better  knife  and  fork  at  dinner  than  is  usual  with 
persons  with  that  peculiar  ailment ;  but  Mr.  Sponge,  being  very  hungiy, 
and  well  attended  to  by  the  &ir,— -moreover,  not  suspecting  any  ulterior 
^^ngn, — just  ate  and  jabbered  away  as  usual,  with  the  exception  of  omit- 
ting Us  giek  papa-in-law  in  the  round  of  his  very  sennble  and  gentle- 
"^y  observations. 
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So  the  dinner  passed  oyer. 

*'  Brings  Hie  a  tmnUer  lad  lonie  koi  ivater  and  ragv,"  sud  Mr. 
Jawleyfoid,  pressing  his  head  aguast  his  hand,  as  Spigot,  having  placed 
some  oottle  ends  on  the  tahle,  and  reduced  the  glare  of  lights  was  pre- 
paring to  retbe.  ''  Bring  me  aome  bet  wator  aad  mgar,**  sttd  he ;  *'  and 
Idl  Hairy  ha  will  Iwfetegoom  to  Lord  Sea f  fiJalrX  with  a  note, 
the  first  thing  in  tke  mcnuag." 

The  young  ladies  koked  at  eadk  othei^  and  them  at  aaauaa,  who^ 
laeing  what  was  wanted,  looked  at  pi^n*  aad  adced  ''if  he  was  goii^  to 
■dk  Lord  Seampeidale  ov«r?^.  Ainelia»  amoag  her  many  "  prcannti* 
BMBts,"  had  loBg  Ittd  oae  tlvfc  aha  waa  destined  to  he  Ladjr  Sean- 
pandaleu 

^<No— <over — not**  laianpnd  Tiwlriffiirrl .  ^  what  should  pot  diai  ia  »o« 
head?'' 

^  Oiif  I  thought  as  Mr.  Sponge  was  here,  yoo  aai|gfat  think  it  a  good 
tiaM  to  ask  him." 

*'His  kxdship  Icaowa  ke  caa  ooiae  when  he  likea^''  replied  Jawlcyfoad ; 
addbg,  <'  It's  to  pot  that  HU.  imk  fipr^aso*  ofl^  who  thinks  he  may  do 
Ihasaaie.'* 

<'Kr.  Spnoan!"  caebiBwd  botk  die  jaw«  ladaea.  "<  Mr.  Sfcag- 
gon  ! — what  uu>uld  set  him  here  ?** 

''  What,  indeed  r  asked  Jawleyfad. 

*'  Poor  man  1  I  dare  say  theie's  no  hana  in  hifls,"  ohaerved  Mrs.  Jaw- 
Iqrfimly  who  was  always  ready  for  anyhodj. 

'<  No  good  either/'  replied  Jawleyforii^— ''  at  aU  events,  well  he  ^  as 
well  withoni  him.  Yoa  know  him,  don't  yoa  ?^  added  h^  tuzaii^  to 
Seap^ — '^  great  coarse  asaa  in  speetacka." 

''On  yea^  I  know  kim,*' realaed  Soapey  ;  *<a  gseat  luCaa  ke  is  too,* 
added  he. 

''  One  oaght  to  he  iarofaast  health  ftoencounter  such  a  man,**  ohanprd 
Javleylbrd,  ^  and  haye  lime  to  get  a  aum  or  two  ci  the  same  soii  to 
Bieet  him.  We  ean  do  nothing  with  each  a  man.  I  can't  undfirstaad 
hew  his  lordship  pats  op  with  saw  a  fBUow.** 

*'  Finds  him  nsefid,  I  suppose,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge. 

Spigot  presently  appeorcd  with  a  mnaiive  silver  salver,  hearii^  taa- 
Uen.  sugar,  lemon,  nutmeg,  and  other  iraplemeats  of  negas. 

<<  Will  you  join  me  in  a  little  wine-and-water?"  asked  Jawl^Coed, 
pointing  to  the  apparatus  and  bottle  ends,  or  will  you  have  a  fi«ahl»ottle? 
''-plenty  in  the  cellar/'  added  he^  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand,  thon^  he 
kept  looking  steadfiully  at  die  negus-tray. 

«'  Oh— why— rm  afiaid— I  doubt— 1  think  I  shotddlmnlly  be  aUe  to 
do  justice  to  a  bottle  single-handed,"  replied  Soapey. 

"Then  have  a  little  negus,"  said  Jawleyford;  "  you'll  find  it  Tory  le- 
fineshing;  medical  men  leconnnead  it  afit«r  violent  exercise  in  prefieience 
to  wine.     But  pray  have  wine  if  you  prefer  it'' 

''Ah— well,  rU  finish  off  with  a  little  negus  perhaps,"  replied  Soapey; 
adding,  "Meanwhile  the  ladies,  I  daresay,  would  like  a  little  wine." 

^^  The  ladies  drink  white  wine— sA^rry — rained  Jawleyford,  deter- 
miaed  to  make  a  last  effort  toeave  hb  porL  "  However,  you  eaa  have  a 
hotde  of  port  to  yoarsell^  you  know/' 

"  Very  well,"  said  Soapey.       . 

«  One  eonditioa  I  most  attadi,"  said  Mr.  Jawkry&rd,  "  whidiii^  that 
ycmx  finish  the  bottle.     Don  t  let  us  have  any  waste,  yoa  kaov*" 
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^fi«tif  IdnakkiHtfaoaftwintiB^  it,  itwill  be  eqaalywastociy  won't 
'lir  adbd  Soapej. 

^Tbit  inajall  be,"  mplied  Hn  JMe%&fd;  ''but  one  doem't  like 
t»  0ee  old  yrum  left  uofinidied — wuted,  as  i  eall  it|  finr  it's  never  half  ao 
giMMi  fne  nexE  oey- 

*'  Welly  rU  do  my  best  then,"  said  Sotpey,  determbied  to  hxwt  k; 
vhflieupon  Mr.  Jawleyford  growled  the  word  ^  Fort"  to  ibe  iMider,  wbo 
bad  been  witneasuig  bia  oMster's  efforts  to  £iect  Soapey's  attentioa  to 
ibe  Mgua.  Iliwa^ed  in  bis  endeavoiiry  Jawleyford'e  headache  became 
votae,  and  the  ladies,  seeing  bow  things  were.  Mat  a  precipitate  xetieal, 
hatinr  oar  bero  tohu  fiite. 

^  111  U»re  a  note  on  my  wnting>-tabie  when  I  go  to  bed,"  obscrwiad 
Jawieyibid  to  Spigot,  as  tne  latter  was  retiring  nfiter  depositiBig  the 
botde;  ^  and  tell  Uany  to  start  witfi  it  eaxly  in  the  mommg,  so  as  to 
9et  to  Wondmansteme  about  fareak£ftat — ^nine  o'dodk,  or  ao^  at  latest^" 
a^Mhe. 

^  Yes,  sir/'  replied  Spigot,  withdrawing  with  an  air. 

Soapej  then  wanted  to  narrate  the  adventures  of  the  day;  but,  in* 
dBpeadently  of  Jawiejrfoni'a  natural  indifPerenoe  for  hm^n^^  he  was  too 
Bueh  oatof  humour  at  being  done  ovt  of  his  wine  to  lend  a  wilEo^ear; 
and  after  oandiy  ''Atinu,"  ''indeeds,"  "^aos,"  d^  Soapey  thoo^t  be 
laight  am  well  think  the  ran  orer  to  bioBself  as  trouUe  to  nut  it  into 
rads,  whereapon  a  long  silenoe  ensoed,  intermpted  only  by  ue  tinkling 
of  Jawleyfiwd's  spoon  agaiest  bis  ghus,  and  the  bumps  o£  the  decanter  aa 
Saapey  helped  himaelf  to  his  wincL 

At  loBgth  J8wle3rfcni«  baring  had  as  nnich  n^gos  as  he  wanted,  ex- 
omed  binmdf  finm  ^stber  atteodanee,  under  the  plea  of  increasing  ill- 
MSB,  and  retired  to  his  stndy  to  oonooot  his  letter  to  Jack. 

At  first  he  was  puzzlBd  how  to  address  him.  If  he  had  been  Jack 
Spaggon,  living  in  oU  Mother  Kipefaeese*s  kidgrngs  at  Starfield,  as  he 
vas  when  Lord  Scampodale  took  hint  by  tiie  hand,  he  would  have  ad'* 
fosed  him  as  ^'Dear  Sir,"  or  perhaps  in  the  tiunl  person,  "Mr.  Jaw« 
lejford  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Spraggon,  &e.;  but,  as  my 
loid's  rig^hand  man,  Jads  earned  a  certain  weight,  sad  oonunanded  a 
oatam  mfiaenee^  that  he  would  never  have  aoqniied  of  hiasselCl 

iawley^ml  epoilt  three  dieets  of  oeam-laid  satm-wome  note-paper 
(crested  and  ciphered)  before  he  pleased  himself  with  a  be^gimiiug. 
FinAhe  had  it  ^'  Dear  Sir,"  whieh  he  thought  looked  too  stiff ;  then  he 
bad  it  ''My  dear  Sir,"  whieh  he  thought  looked  too  loving;  next  he  had 
it^  Dear  Spraggcm,"  which  he  considered  am  too  faiaiHar :  and  then  he 
tried  "Dear  Mr.  Spraggon,"  which  he  thought  would  do.  Thus  he 
wrote: — 

''Dear  Mr.  Spraggon, — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  put  you  off; 
W  fliaoe  I  came  in  fiom  hunting  I  have  been  attacked  with  my  old 
fBemy— a  side  headache— whieh  genendly  ineapaeitates  me  from  me  en- 
joyment of  society  at  least  for  two  or  three  days.  I  therefore  think 
^  bindeat  thing  I  ean  do  is  to  write  to  put  you  off;  and,  in  tibe  hopes 
<f  seeing  both  you  and  my  lord  at  no  distant  day, 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Cbaxusb  James  Jawlecfobd. 
''  To  John  Spraggon,  Esq.,  ^  Jawleyfiwd  Court. 

&c.      &c.       Ac** 
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This  he  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  Jawlejford  Court— -a  coat  of  aims 
containing  innumerahle  quarterings  and  heraldic  devices.  Having  then 
refreshed  his  memory  hy  looking  through  a  hundle  of  calls  on  railway 
shares,  and  selectea  the  most  threatening  of  the  lawyers'  letters  to 
answer  the  next  day,  he  proceeded  to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  sickness, 
by  retiring  to  sleep  in  his  dressing-room. 

Our  readers  will  now  have  the  kindness  to  accompany  us  to  Loid 
Scampenlale*s  seat  at  Woodmansteme.  '^  Love  me,  love  my  dog/'  being 
a  &vourite  saying  of  his  lordship*s,  he  fed  himself,  his  friends,  and  his 
hounds,  on  the  same  meal.  Jack  and  he  were  busy  with  two  great 
basins  full  of  porridge,  which  his  lordship  diluted  with  milk,  while  Jack 
stirred  his  up  with  not  dripping,  when  the  put-off  note  arrived.  His 
lordship  was  still  in  a  complete  suit  of  the  great  square,  gammon-board 
looking,  red  and  yellow  Stunner  tartan ;  but  as  Jack  was  going  from 
home,  he  had  got  himself  into  a  pair  of  his  lordship's  yellow  ochre 
leathers  and  new  top-boots,  while  he  wore  the  Stunner  jacket  and  waistcoat 
to  save  his  lordship's  Sunday  green  cut-away  with  metal  buttons,  and 
canary-coloured  waistcoat.  His  lordship  did  not  eat  his  porridge  wiih 
his  usual  appetite,  for  he  had  had  a  disturbed  night,  Soapey  having 
appeared  to  him  in  liis  dreams  in  all  sorts  of  forms  and  predicaments ; 
now  jumping  a-top  of  him — ^now  upsetting  Jack  (Mr.  Spraggon) — now 
riding  over  Frostynice — ^now  crashing  among  his  hounds  ;  and  he  awoke, 
or  rather  arose,  for  he  had  hardly  had  any  sleep,  fiilly  determined  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Buying  his  horses  did  not  seem  so 
good  a  speculation  as  blowing  his  credit  at  Jawleyford  Court,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  disliking  to  part  with  his  cash,  his  lordship  remembered 
that  there  were  other  horses  to  get,  and  he  should  only  be  ^ving  Soapey 
the  means  of  purchasing  thenL  The  more,  however,  he  thought  of  the 
Jawleyford  project,  the  more  satisfied  he  was  that  it  would  do,  and  Jack 
and  he  were  in  a  sort  of  rehearsal,  wherein  his  lordship  personated  Jaw- 
le}^ord,  and  was  showing  Jack  (who  was  only  a  clumsy  diplomatist)  how 
to  draw  up  to  the  subject  of  Soapey 's  pecuniary[denciencies,  when  the 
dirty  old  butler  came  in  with  Jawleyford's  note. 

**  What  s  here?"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  fearing  from  its  smartness  that 
it  was  from  a  lady.  ^*  What's  here?"  repeated  he,  as  he  inspected  the  direc- 
tion. *^  O,  it's  for  you .'"  exclaimed  he,  chucking  it  over  to  Jack,  connder- 
ably  i^lieved  by  the  discovery. 

''  Me  r  replied  Jack.  '<  Who  can  be  writing  to  me?"  said  he,  squinting 
his  eyes  inside  out  at  the  seal.  He  opened  it:  ^'  Jawleyford  Court,"  read 
he.  *'  Who  the  devil  can  be  writing  to  me  from  Jawleyford  Court  when 
I'm  going  there  ?" 

^^  A  put-off,  for  a  guinea!"  excliumed  his  lordship. 

'^  Hope  so,"  muttered  Jack. 

'^  Hope  no^,"  replied  his  lordship. 

'*  It  is !"  exclaimed  Jack,  reading,  '<  Dear  Mr.  Spraggon,"  and  so  on. 

^'  The  humbug !"  muttered  Lord  Scamperdale ;  addmg,  '*  111  be  bound 
he's  got  no  more  headache  than  1  have." 

'^  Well,"  observed  Jack,  sweeping  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  with  which 
he  had  been  protecting  his  leathers,  off  into  his  pocket,  '<  there's  an  end 
of  that." 

<'  Don't  go  so  quick,"  replied  his  lordship,  ladling  in  the  porridge. 

'*  Qunek  /*'  retorted  Jack ;  *'  why,  what  can  you  do?" 

^'  Do  I  why,  ^o  to  be  sure,"  rephed  his  lordship. 
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''How  can  I  go,"  asked  Jack,  ''when  the  sinner's  written  to  put 
me  off?" 

"  Nicely,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  nicely.  You  know  you  have  to  go  to 
Starfield  tor  me :  well,  I'll  just  send  word  hack  hy  the  servant  that  you'd 
started  before  the  note  arrived,  but  that  you  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  you 
return,  and  you  just  cast  up  there  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  So  say- 
ing, his  lordship  took  hold  of  the  whipcord-puU  and  gave  the  bell  a  peel. 

"  There's  no  beating  you,"  observed  Jack,  thinking  of  the  legacy  that 
awaited  his  calling  on  Pouncebox  at  Starfield. 

Bags  now  made  his  appearance  again. 

"  Is  the  servant  here  that  brought  this  note  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  holding 
it  1^. 

"  Yes,  me  lord,"  replied  Bags. 

"Then  tell  him  to  tell  his  master,  with  my  compliments,  that  Mr. 
Spraggon  had  set  off  for  Jawleyford  Court  before  it  came,  but  that  he 
shall  have  it  as  soon  as  he  returns— ^ou  understand  f* 

"  Yes,  me  lord,"  replied  Bags,  looking  at  Jack  supping  up  the  fat  por« 
lidg^  and  wondering  how  the  lie  would  go  down  with  Harry,  who  was 
th«a  discussing  his  master  and  a  horn  of  small  beer  with  the  lad  who  was 
going  to  drive  Jack. 

Jawleyford  Court  was  twenty  miles  from  Woodmansteme  as  the  crow 
flies,  and  any  distance  you  like  to  call  it  by  the  road.  The  road,  indeed, 
would  seem  to  have  been  set  out  with  a  view  of  getting  as  many  hills  and 
as  litde  level,  or  ground  over  which  a  traveller  could  make  play,  as  pos- 
nble ;  and  where  it  did  not  lead  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  hms,  it  wound 
ronnd  their  bases  in  such  little,  vexatious,  up-and-down,  wavy  dips  as  com- 
pletely to  do  away  with  all  chance  of  expedition.  The  route  was  not 
along  one  continuous  trust,  but  here  over  a  bit  of  turnpike  and  there  over 
a  bit  of  turnpike,  with  ever  and  anon  long  interregnums  of  township  roads, 
repaired  in  the  usual  primitive  style  with  mud  and  soft  field-stones  that 
turned  up  like  flitches  of  bacon.  A  man  would  travel  from  London  to 
Exeter  by  rail  in  as  short  a  time,  and  with  fiir  greater  ease,  than  he  would 
drive  from  Lord  Scamperdale's  to  Jawleyford  Court  His  lordship  being 
aware  of  this  &ct,  and  thinking,  moreover,  it  was  no  use  thrashing  a  good 
horse  over  such  roads,  had  desired  Frosty&ce  to  put  an  old  spavined  grey 
mare,  that  he  had  bought  for  the  kennel,  into  the  dog^cart,  and  out  ii 
which,  his  lordship  thought,  if  he  could  get  aday*s  work  or  two,  she  would 
come  all  the  cheaper  to  the  boiler. 

"  That's  a  devilish  good-shaped  beast,"  observed  his  lordship,  as  she 
now  came  hitching  round  to  the  door ;  "  I  really  think  she  would  make 
a  cover  hack." 

"  Sooner  you  ride  her  than  me,"  replied  Jack,  seeing  his  lordship  was 
coming  the  dealer  over  him — praising  the  shape  when  he  could  say 
nothing  for  the  action. 

'^  Well,  but  she'll  take  you  to  Jawleyford  Court  as  quick  as  the  best 
of  them,"  rejoined  his  lordship  ;  adding,  "  The  roads  are  wretched,  and 
Jaw's  stables  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity— might  as  well  put  a  horse  in  a 
cellar." 

"  Well,"  observed  Jack,  retiring  from  the  parlour-window  to  his  little 
den  along  the  passage,  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  toilette — ^the 
green  cut-away  and  buff  waistcoat,  which  he  further  set  off  with  a  black 
satin  stock — '*  Well,"  said  he,  "needs  must  when  a  certain  gentleman 
drives." 
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He  piiMtiiUy  TMippeaidl  fidl  fig,  nUhtng'  a  fine  aew  tii^tHuid- 
penoy  flat-brimmed  hat  round  and  round  wi£  a  substantial  puce-eoloued 

MUmUHU 

'^Nov  for  Ite  spees!*  wrlaiinwi  kc^  witib  tho  gSKiy  of  a  man  m  Ym 
Smday'sbestybcMHMloDabcKdaytiipu  ^'Ncnr  loir  d»  ahrar  qpecal*  le- 
peatedhe. 

««Ab,  trw,**  reptted  Us  lordship,  "^  Fd  fiiigot  dfea  spaa  dHe  Ua% 
only  he  ^ugfat  nis  siK er-momtad  ones  woi^  be  wfer  m  hia  keeping 
than  in  Jack^.)  "  Td  forgot  tke  ipeca.  Hovetcr,  saver  niad,  yea  iktSk 
have  these,"  said  he,  taking  hia  lortoiaBshstt"npiawd  oaas  off  kia  aose 
and  kandn^  tbem  to  Jack. 

'*  You  promised  me  the  silver  ones,"  observed  our  friend  Jack,  aln 
wanted  to  be  smart. 

"Did  I?^  leplied  kis  brdsfaip;  '«I  deckre  Fd  forget.  Ak^  yes,  I 
kelKveJdkl,"  added  he,  with  an  air  ef  soddcs  eidi^rteiMeiil,-^^ 
pair  upstairs;  but  hew  tiw  draes  to  get  atthena  I  don^  know,  far  tile ksy 
ef  the  LidiaB  cahbet  is  fedud  ia  the  old  eak  pita*  ia  the  atitt-roaai,  and 
&B  key  of  tiu  stffl-ixMNB  is  locked  away  ia  the  Knea  pauia  ia  the 
lamber-room  at  the  top  of  the  housey  aad  the  key  ef  the  graoi 
room  is  in  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the  wardrobe  ia  the 
■idthe— " 

^  Ahy  wA  ;  never  aund,'*  gmaited  Jack,  intemtptaig  the  hdiyxiathof 
liM.  *^  I  daie  aay  tfaear  wiU  do^ — I  dare  say  these  will  de^"  fiiHi^ 
them  en ;  adding,  ^' New,  if  yoall  lend  me  a  ahawi  finr  air  aack^aad a 
If ackinlo^  aiy  naw  MM  be  Walker.'' 

*^  Better  make  it  TroUtr;'  xepied  kia  kadskip,  <^  eoaridering  Ike 
diitaBee  yow  have  to  go>.  Hercv  ^^^g*  1"  ^^  ^  to  the  okL  botier,  who 
waakntonng  at  thedoor;  *^  get  Mr.  Spraggon  ary  zed  wcailed  eomfbrtar 
aad  a  Mackaitosh,  or  iMaanlliiii^"  ta protect  kim^  orrather  aicy  eoa^  fima 
tha  weather." 

**  Aad  a  rar  for  aiy  knew  I"  exclaimed  Jack,  aa  Bagv  shiifThwl  amqr; 
adding,  <^H'fi  he  ptmoDseoki  crawling  all  that  distaMew"  Haviargot 
haaaelf  nito  a  fine  sluaiag  sack  of  a  MackiatoBh,  and  hupiag  tamed  tka 
'Velvet  ccttar  ap  to  his  ean^  leaving  aolhing  hot  his  aoae  and  spetiiha 


tis&kkekmbkfiathat^oerlnBadprocyadedtQtheapleadidpartieQ 
which  the  wielehed  vciiicle  waa  ataadii^,  accompamed  by  ma  kaddifi 
who  crowned  hkaaeif  with  a  Skonacr  tartaa  cap  to  prolaci  hiiaself  froai 
the  wintry  blast. 

'^Ifow  BMod^  doymtrkni^  said  his  leidAipy squeaiiag  Jachfa han^ as 
he  helped  to  battiai  him  into  the  dog-cart.  ''Now  aaaad,  de  year  basl^ 
and  tell  Pouncey  to  be  here  at  three  at  latest ;  and  tell  hiia  to  fanng  a 
pea  with  kni,  for  I  doa't  think  we  have  any  that  will  wiita^'' 

«<  I  will,"  siud  Jack. 

'^  Better  say  two  o'clock,  perhaps,"  said  his  bwhhip^  thjakiag  ka 
BEBgbtn^t  get  nd  of  Jtfn  Founcebox  before  darner  if  he  caaae  so  kte  as 
Ihree. 

«'  Good,"  said  Jack,  diiviag  away. 

'^  It  will  be  a  blessing  if  we  get  to  Starfield,"  observed  Jack  to  At 
Iberied  stable-kd«  aa  the  old  bag  of  bones  of  a  aMiw  wiat  hitdung  and 
Ampnig  away. 

**"  Oh,  she'caa  go  when  riie*s  wana,"  replied  the  kd,  taking  har 
Ifae  ears  with  the  point  of  the  whqfc     The  wheds  followed  meirily 
the  sound  hard  road  through  the  park,  and,  the  gentle  though 
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inpereepCable  fid!  of  tbe  erotind  giying^  an  ioipetcB  to  tbe  Tefable,  ifaej 
bowled  awaj  as  if  the j  had  four  of  tie  soadest,  freshest  legs  in  the 
world  before  diem,  instead  of  nothing  hmt  a  b^j-band  between  them 
and  eternity. 

When,  howerer,  thej  deazed  Ae  nolile  lodge  and  got  npoit  the  nnseraped 
nrad  of  the  Deepdebt  tmnpifce,  die  pace  soon  shiekened,  and,  instead  of  the 
gigromnng  away  with  the  old  mare,  she  was  frsrly  brought  to  her  coBar. 
Being  a  game  one,  however,  she  stmgglBd  on  with  a  tro^  till  at  lengthy 
taming  off  on  to  the  deepFy-spnriinged  clayey-bottomed  crosff-road  between 
Rookgate  and  Clamley,  it  was  all  die  could  do  to  drag  the  gig  throngh 
tile  hoUiB^  mire.  Bump^  bnmp,  j<rft,  fc^t,  creak,  creak,  went  the  TehicT^ 
tmw  mmg  his  dhow  into  the  lad  a  ribs,  the  lad  now  diTinsf  his  into 


Jack  nmr  cEring  his  dhow  into  the  lad  a  rilM,  the  lad  now  dicing 
Jack's ;  both  now  threatening  to  go  oTer  on  Ae  same  side,  and  again  both 
ncanjr  ctmchBd  on  to  the  old  mare's  qnarters.  A  sharp  cisttiu^  slee^ 
diifiug  pim  and  needles  cErectiy  in  thcnr  ftces^  farther  disconcerted  onr 
tiaTellers.  Jack  felt  acutely  for  his  new  eight-and-sixpenny  hat,  it  being 
Ae  only  artide  of  dres?  he  had  on  belonging  to  himself  nith  their  flat 
hats  fronted  with  half-frozen  sleet,  looking  fike  ddmney-sweepera'  badger, 
onr  traTeBenr  at  length  fennd  rriief  in  the  rough  cobble-stone  parement 
of  the  tA^v  town  of  Starneld— glorious  place,  where  a  dog-cart  creates 
a  sensation  I  To  be  sure  the  hd  had  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  a  thing  that 
makes  about  die  same  sensatioa  in  die  coantry  that  her  Majesty's  nrst 
Kariet-eoaletl  outrider  makes  in  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Spraggon  being  wril 
Buiflkd  up^  wnau  mnch  the  same  shape  and  make  as  JLoid  Scampercnh^ 
te  osder  and  people  at  the  inn  (the  C^wn)  fimnd  it  conyenient  to 
Bake  out  that  it  was  hn  lordship,  and  fussed  and  ran  about  accordingly; 
Instead  of  letting  Jack  go  into  the  kitchen  or  the  bar  to  get  a  glass  of 
brandy,  diey  insisted  upon  showing  him  into  the  long  room  up  stairs^ 
where  he  witnessed  the  attack  of  a  red-hot  pe^er  upon  a  grate  full  of 
green  wood  and  bad  eoab.  Hayine  disposed  of  Ins  brandy  before  the 
me  got  fidrly  ht^d,  he  went  off  to  Mr.  Pbuncebox's,  whidier  he  desired 
the  dogH»rt  m^;ht  fcXhw  as  soon  as  the  mare  was  fed  and  the  lad  had 
got  his  dinner. 

Pouncebcnr  was  in  such  a  hun^  to  obey  his  lordship's  summons,  that 
the  postchaiae  which  he  inmiediately  ordered  to  convey  him  came  to  the 
door  long  before  Ja^s  equipi^  was  ready.  Some  pe^le  think  it 
necessary  to  spend  as  much  money  as  they  can  when  trayemng  at  other 
people's  expense.  Ponncebox's  usual  mooe  of  conveyance  was  his  own 
one-horse  chaise ;  but  then,  if  that  had  appeared  at  nis  brass-knockered 
green  door,  no  one  would  have  suppuued  he  was  going  to  his  noble  dient 
Lord  Scamperdtde's.  So  Ponnceboz  went  in  what  he  diought  *'  state^** — 
a  yellow  po-ehay,  widi  straw  in  the  bottom.  Apologising  for  leaving 
Mr.  Spraggon  to  the  care  of  his  very  ugly  stick  of  a  wife,  Mr.  Pbunce- 
box  hurried  off  as  if  Lord  Scamperdaie  was  at  his  htst  gasp. 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  Mr.  Spraggon  was  again  in  his  jolter,  en- 
countering the  unnumbered  miles  that  lay  between  Starfield  and  Jawky- 
ford  Court.  Long  and  te£ous  as  was  die  road,  weak  and  jaded  as  was 
the  mare,  and  long  as  Jack  stopped  at  Starfield,  he  yet  reached  Jawley- 
ford  Court  before  die  messenger  Harry. 

As  our  friend  Jawleyferd  was  stamping  about  his  study  anadiematising 
a  letter  he  had  recer?ed  from  the  soficitor  to  die  Erectors  of  the  Doem- 
brown  and  IKidcaB  Railway,  adline  upon  him  for  ^  anodier  thousand," 
he  chanced  to  hck  out  of  Us  whi£iw  just  as  die  contracted  Emits  of  a 
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Noyember  day  was  drawing  the  first  folds  of  night's  moslin  curtain  over 
the  landscape,  when  he  espied  a  gig  drawn  by  a  white  horse,  with  a  dot- 
and-go-one  sort  of  action,  hopping  its  way  up  the  slumpey  east  en- 
trance. 

^<  That*s  Buggius  the  bailifT,"  exclaimed  he  to  himself,  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  unanswered  lawyer's  letter  flashed  across  his  mind ;  and  he 
was  just  darting  ofif  to  the  bell  to  warn  Spigot  not  to  admit  any  one, 
when  the  lad's  cockade,  standing  in  relief  agiunst  the  sky-line,  caused 
him  to  pause  and  gaze  again  at  the  unwonted  apparition. 

*'  Who  the  deuce  can  it  be?"  siud  he  to  himself,  looking  at  his  watch, 
and  seeing  it  was  a  quarter  past  four.  '^  It  surely  can't  be  my  lord,  or 
that  beast  Jack  Spraggon  coming  after  all?"  added  he,  drawmg  out  a 
telescope  and  opening  a  lancet-window. 

"  Spraggon,  as  I  live  /"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  caught  Jack's  harsh  spec- 
tacled features,  and  saw  him  titivating  his  hair  and  arranging  his  collar 
and  stock  as  he  approached. 

**  Well,  that  beats  everything !"  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  burning  with 
rage,  as  he  fastened  the  wmdow  again. 

He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  transfixed  to  the  spot,  not  knowing  what  on 
earth  to  do.  At  last  resolution  came  to  his  aid,  and,  rushing  up  stairs  to 
his  dressing-room,  he  quickly  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  slipped  on  a  dressing-gown  and  nightcap.  He  then  stood  door  in 
hand  hstening  for  the  amvaL  He  could  just  hear  the  gig  grinding 
under  the  portico,  and  distinguish  Jack's  gruff  voice  saying  to  the  servant 
from  the  top  of  the  steps — ^'  We'll  start  direcdy  after  breakfast  in  the 
momin',  mmd."  A  tremendous  peal  of  the  bell  immediately  followed, 
convulsing  the  whole  house,  for  nobody  had  seen  the  vehicle  approaching, 
and  the  establishment  had  fallen  into  the  usual  state  of  unoress  partial 
torpor  that  intervenes  between  calling  hours  and  dinner-dme. 

The  bell  not  being  answered  as  quickly  as  Jack  expected,  he  just 
opened  the  door  himself;  and  when  Spigot  arrived  with  sucn  a  force  as  be 
could  raise  at  the  moment  (Snell  to  wit),  Jack  was  in  the  act  of  *^  peeling" 
himself,  as  he  called  it. 

''  What  time  do  we  dine  ?"  asked  he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  with  the 
right  of  entree. 

"  Seven  o'clock,  my  lord — that's  to  say,  sir — that's  to  say,  my  lord," 
for  Spigot  really  didn't  know  whether  it  was  Jack  or  his  master. 

'^  Seven  o* clock  r  muttered  Jack.  *'  What  the  deuce  is  the  use  of 
dinin'  at  such  an  hour  as  that  in  winter?" 

Jack  and  my  lord  always  dined  as  soon  as  they  got  home  from 
hunting.  Jack,  having  eot  himself  out  of  his  wraps,  and  having  run 
his  bristles  backwards  wim  a  shilling  pocket-comb,  was  ready  for  pre- 
sentation. 

<<  What  name  shall  I  mounce  ?"  asked  Mr.  Spigot,  fearful  of  com- 
mitting himself  before  the  ladies. 

''  Mister  SpRAaaoN,  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Jack,  thinking,  becanse 
he  knew  who  he  was,  that  everybody  else  ought  to  know  too. 

Spigot  then  led  the  way  to  tne  music-room. 

The  peal  at  the  bell  had  caused  no  little,  though  somewhat  suppressed 
commotion  in  the  apartment,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  burst 
into  a  downright  Ibten,  or  peep  at  the  door,  had  not  Mr.  Sponge  been 
there. — Buried  in  the  luxurious  depths  of  a  well-cushioned  low  chair, 
Soapey  sat,  "  Mogg"  in  hand,  with  a  toe  cocked  up,  now  dipping  leisurely 
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into  his  work — ^now  whispering'  something  sweet,  or  something  that  he 
thought  sweet,  into  Amelia's  ear,  who  sat  with  her  crochet-work  at  his 
side,  while  Emily  played  the  piano,  and  Mrs.  Jawleyford  kept  in  the 
background^  in  the  discreet  way  mothers  do  when  there  is  a  little  busi- 
ness going  on.  The  room  was  in  that  happy  state  of  misty  light  that 
usoaliy  precedes  the  entrance  of  candles — a  hght  that  no  one  likes  to 
admit  is  darkness,  lest  their  eyes  might  be  supposed  not  to  be  good.  It 
is  a  convenient  light,  however,  for  a  timid  stranger,  especially  where  there 
are  not  many  man-traps  of  footstools  set  to  trip  him  up — an  exemption, 
we  grieve  to  say,  not  accorded  to  every  one. 

Though  Mr.  Spra^gon  was  such  a  cool,  impudent  fellow  with  men, 
he  was  the  most  awkward,  frightened  wretch  among  women — ladies  at 
least — that  ever  was  seen.  His  conversation  consisted  principally  of 
coughing.  "  Hem  F — (cough) — "  yes,  mum," — (hem — cough,  cough) — 
"  the  day," — (hem^-cough) — "  mum,  is*' — (hem — cough) — "  very," — 
(hem — cough) — "  mum,  cold."  But  we  will  introduce  him  to  our  family 
circle. 

^'  Mr.  Spbagqon  !"  exclaimed  Spigot,  in  a  tone  equal  to  the  one  in 
which  Jack  had  announced  himself  in  the  entrance ;  and  forthwith  there 
was  such  a  stir  in  the  twilit  apartment — such  suppressed  exclamations  of, 

*'  Mr.  Spraggon  !— Mr.  Spraggon !     What  can  bring  him  here  ?" 

Our  traveller  s  creaking  boots  and  radiant  leathers  eclipsing  the  sombre 
habiliments  of  Mr.  Spigot,  Mrs.  Jawleyford  quickly  rose  from  her  Pem- 
broke writing-desk,  and  proceeded  to  greet  him. 

"  My  daughters  I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Spraggon ;  also  Mr.  Soapey 
Sponge  ?  Mr.  Spraggon,"  continued  she,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  to 
where  oar  hero  was  ensconced  in  his  form,  in  case  they  should  not  have 
made  each  other*s  speaking  acquaintance. 

The  young  ladies  rose,  and  curtsied  prettily ;  while  Mr.  Sponge  gave 
a  sort  of  backward  hitch  of  his  head  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ''  I  know  as  much  of  Mr.  Spraggon  as  I  want." 

*^  Tell  your  master  Mr.  Spraggon  is  here,"  added  Mrs.  Jawleyford  to 
Spigot,  as  that  worthy  was  leaving  the  room.  *'  It*s  a  cold  day,  Mr. 
Spraggon ;  won't  you  come  near  the  fire  ?"  continued  Mrs.  Jawleyford, 
addressing  our  fnend,  who  had  come  to  a  iull  stop  just  under  the 
chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

*'  Mem — caugh — hem — thank  ye,  mum,"  muttered  Jack ;  "  I'm  not— 
hem — cottgh — cold,  thank  ye,  mum."  His  face  and  hands  were  purple 
notwithstanding. 

«'  How  is  my  Lord  Scamperdale  ?"  asked  Amelia,  who  had  a  strong  in- 
clination to  keep  in  with  all  parties. 

^^HemJ  (cough)  hem! — my  lord — that's  to  say,  my  lady — hem  I 
(covghy-^l  mean  to  say  my  lord's  pretty  well,  tnank  ye,"  stuttered 
Jack! 

'*Is  he  coming?"  asked  Amelia. 

"  JBfiem  !  {cough)  hem  ! — my  lord's — hem  ! — not  well — {cough) — no— 
hem  ! — I  mean  to  say — hem  !  (cough) — my  lord's  g^ne — hem  I — to  dme 
— (caugh)  hem  I — with  his — (coughy^Mend  Lord  Bubbley  Jock — hem  I 
(caugh) — I  mean  Barker — {cough).** 

Jack  and  Lord  Scamperdale  were  so  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  lordship 
by  this  nickname,  that  Jack  let  it  slip,  or  rather  cough  out,  inad- 
vertently. 

In  doe  time  Spigot  returned,. with  <^  Master's  compliments,  and  he  is 
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yerj  sorry,  bat  he  is  laid  up  with  a  had  sick  headache,  which  perfectly 
incompetates  him  from  seeing  company." 

**  On,  dear  !"  exclaimed  3&s.  Jawleyford. 

''  Poor  pa  r  lisped  Amelia. 

^  What  a  pity !"  observed  Mr.  Sponge. 

^'  I  must  go  and  see  him,"  ohso^ed  Mrs.  Jawieviord,  hnnying  off. 

"Hem J  (ofntgh)  kemJ-^hofe  he's  not  much — html — damaged?* 
observed  Jack. 

The  old  lady  being  thus  got  rid  of,  and  Jawleyford  disposed  of— 
apparently  for  the  night — Mr.  Spraggon  felt  more  comfortable,  and 
presently  yielded  to  Amelia  s  entreaties  to  come  near  the  fire  and  thaw 
himseKl  Spigot  brought  candles,  and  Mr.  Sponge  aat  moodily  in  his 
chair,  alternately  studying  Mogg's  ^^Cab  Fares"-^^'  Old  Bailey,  Newgale- 
street,  to  or  from  Addphi,  ike  Terrace,  Is.  6d. ;  Admiralty,  2s,  ;  and  so 
on  ;  and  haiarding  promiscuous  ttdelong  sort  of  observations,  that  might 
be  taken  up  by  anybody*  He  seemed  determined  to  pay  Mr.  Jack  off 
for  his  out-of-door  impudence.  Amelia,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
desirous  of  making  up  for  her  suitor's  rudeness,  and  kept  talking  to  Jack 
with  an  assiduity  that  perfectly  astonished  her  sister,  who  had  alwajs 
heard  her  speak  of  him  with  the  utmost  abhoirence. 

Mrs.  Jawlejrford  found  her  husband  in  a  desperate  state  of  excitement 
up  stairs,  hb  Jack  sick  headache  being  gieaUy  aggravated  by  Hatiy 
having  returned  very  drunk,  with  the  mare's  knees  desparately  baroken 
"  by  a  fell,"  as  Harry  hiocuped  out,  or  by  his  **  throwing  her  down,"  as 
Jawleyford  declared.  Horses  fall  with  their  masters,  servants  Mfoi? 
them  down.  What  a  hap^ness  it  is  when  people  can  send  their  ser- 
vants on  errands  by  coatees  or  railways,  instead  of  being  kept  on  the 
fidget  all  day,  lest  a  fifty-pound  horse  should  be  the  price  of  a  bodkin 
or  a  basket  of  fish ! 

Jawleyford  now  settled  in  his  mind  that  Hany  had  never  got  to 
Woodmansteme — a  supposition  that  at  once  accounted  for  Mr.  Spraggon 
having  come.  What  between  Jack  and  the  lad  and  the  lawyer^s  letter, 
he  was  in  a  pretty  state  of  mind.  He  insisted  upon  poor  Jack  being 
put  into  a  wretched  dog-hole  sort  of  room,  with  a  fireplace  that  always 
smoked,  a  window  that  looked  against  a  dead  wall,  and  fumitnre  that 
had  been  drafted  from  the  housekeeper's  room.  ^^  Anyt^iing,"  he  said, 
^  vnis  good  enough  for  such  a  fellow  as  that"  Into  this  little  dreaiy 
dark-papered  dungeon  Jack  was  shown  by  Spigot  as  soon  as  the  thunder- 
ing ^ng  announced  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Poor  Mrs.  Jawley- 
ford had  done  her  best  to  mitigate  the  giaxing  imperfections  of  the  room, 
but  it  was  questionable  whether  the  muslin  cover  she  put  over  the  old 
deal  tal^e,  and  the  Indian  matting  with  which  she  hid  the  holes  in  the 
carpet  by  the  side  of  the  washfaand-stand,  did  not  rather  expose  ^ 
wretchedness  of  the  rest  of  the  furniture  than  contribute  to  the  comfeit- 
able  appearance  of  the  room. 

Jack,  however,  not  being  mudi  used  to  either  space  or  smartmns  at 
Woodmansteme^  did  not  think  much  of  it,  and  prepared  to  occupy  the 
rbom  without  observation.  Perhaps  the  ontbnrsts  of  smoke  that  every  now 
and  then  proceeded  from  the  fire  might  tend  to  divert  fais  attention,  or  it 
Ttaghi  be  that  he  was  too  intent  on  adonising  his  own  person.  There  is 
no  creature,  however  ugly,  liiat  does  not  think  himself  oaptivsting;  and 
it  is  observable  that  the  queerist-looking  objects  are  often  the  moet  con* 
OBited  nni  atasiotti  about  Ask  peiaoos.    Jadt  Spnggon  teven  was  not 
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too  Qfflj  to  be  exempt  from  the  common  fiuling.  He  would  stand 
sqwotmg  at  his  coarse,  square,  vulgar-looking  features  and  Spanish 
pointer  nose  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  and  though  he 
might  occasionally  think  that  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps  if  he  looked 
stnighi^  he  would  nevertheless  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  a 
smynt  gave  a  very  decided  character  to  the  face^  and  that  it  was  all  right 
men  he  had  his  spectacles  on« 

Miss  Amelia's  condescension,  so  unexpected  on  Jack's  part,  quite 
turned  his  head,  and  he  squinted  at  his  k>rdship*s  best  clothes,  all  neatly 
kid  out  for  him  on  the  bed,  with  inward  satisfsMition  at  having  brought 
tiiem. 

^  D— -n  me  T'  said  he,  "  I  really  think  that  girl  has  a  fancy  for  me." 
Then  he  examined  himself  minutely  in  the  glass,  brushed  round  his 
whiskers  into  a  curve  on  his  cheek-bones,  the  curves  almost  correspond- 
ing with  the  curve  of  his  spectacles  above ;  then  he  gave  his  bristly 
porcupine-shaped  head  a  backward  rub  with  a  sort  of  thing  like  a 
scrubbing  brush.  *'  If  Fd  only  had  the  silver  specs,*'  thought  he,  ^'  I 
should  have  done." 

He  then  began  to  dress — an  operation  that  ever  and  anon  was  inter- 
nq)ted  by  the  outburst  of  volleys  of  smoke  from  the  little  spluttering, 
amonldering  fire,  whose  heat,  if  it  had  any,  seemed  to  go  up  the  chimney, 
and  whose  smoke  all  came  into  the  room. 

Jack  tried  all  things— opening  the  window  and  shutting  the  door, 
shutting  the  window  and  opening  the  door ;  but  finding  that,  instead  of 
curing  it,  he  only  produced  the  difierent  degrees  of  comparison — bad, 
worse,  worst, — he  at  length  shut  both,  and  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
dressing.  He  soon  got  into  his  stockings  and  pumps,  4Jso  his  black 
Saxony  trousers ;  then  came  a  fine  black  lace  fringed  cravat,  and  the 
damson-coloured  velvet  waistcoat  with  the  cut-steel  buttons. 

^*  Dash  me,  but  I  look  pretty  well  in  this  !*'  said  he,  eyeing  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  as  he  buttoned  it.  He  then  stuck  a  chased 
and  figured  fine  gold  brooch,  with  two  pendent  tassel-drops,  set  with 
turquoise  and  agates,  that  he  had  abstracted  from  his  lordship  s  dressing- 
case^  into  his,  or  rather  his  lordship*s,  finely-worked  shirt-front,  and 
crowned  the  toilette  with  his  lordship's  best  new  blue  coat  with  velvet 
collar,  silk  fiicings,  and  the  Flat  Hat  Hunt  button — ^<  a  striding  fox," 
with  the  letters  <<  F.  H.  H.''  below. 

*^  Who  shall  say  Mr.  Spraggon's  not  a  gentlenum?"  said  he,  as  he  per- 
fumed one  of  his  lordship's  fine  coroneted  cambric  handkerchiefs  with 
lavender-water.  Scent,  in  Jack's  opinion,  was  one  of  the  criterions  of  a 
gentleman. 

Somehow  Jack  felt  quite  differently  towards  the  house  of  Jawleyford; 
and  though  he  did  not  expect  much  pleasure  ui  Mr.  Soapey*s  company, 
be  thought,  nevertheless,  that  the  ladies  and  he — Amelia  and  he  at  least 
-r-would  get  on  very  well.  Forgetting  that  he  had  come  to  eject  Soapey 
Sponge  on  the  score  of  insufficiency,  he  really  began  to  think  he  might 
be  a  very  desirable  match  fbr  one  of  them  himselfl 

''  The  Spraggons  are  a  most  respectable  fainiily,"  said  he,  eyeing  him- 
self in  the  glass.  '*  If  not  veiy  handsome,  at  all  events  devilish  genteel," 
added  he,  speaking  of  himself  in  particular.  So  saying,  he  adorned  him- 
self with  his  spectacles  and  set  off  to  explore  his  way  down  stairs.  After 
dtvers  mtstakee  he  at  length  found  himself  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  being  assembled^  they  presently  proceeded  to  dinner. 

2c2 
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Jack's  amended  costume  did  not  produce  any  difference  in  Mr.  Sponge's 
behaviour,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  indifference.  In  truth, 
Sponge  had  rather  a  large  balance  against  Jack  for  his  impudence  to 
him  in  the  field.  Nevertheless,  the  fair  Amelia  continued  her  attentions, 
and  talked  of  hunting,  occasionally  diverging  into  observations  on  Lord 
Scamperdale's  fine  riding  and  general  manly  character  and  appearance, 
in  the  roundabout  way  ladies  send  their  messages  and  compliments  to  thdr 
friends. 

The  dinner  itself  was  rather  flat.  Jawleyford  had  stopped  the  cham- 
pagpie  tap,  though  the  needle-case  glasses  stood  to  tantalise  the  party  till 
about  the  time  that  the  beverage  ought  to  have  been  flowing,  when  Spigot 
motioned  Snell  to  take  them  off.  The  flatness  then  became  flatter. 
Nevertheless,  Jack  worked  away  in  his  usual  carnivorous  style,  and  finished 
by  paying  his  respects  to  all  the  sweets,  jellies,  and  things  in  succession. 
He  never  got  any  of  these,  he  said,  at  ^'  home,"  meaning  at  Lord  Scam- 
perdale*s — Amelia  thought,  if  she  was  <^  my  lady,"  he  would  not  get  any 
meat  there  either. 

At  length  Jack  finished ;  and  having  discussed  cheese,  porter,  and  red 
herrings,  the  cloth  was  at  length  drawn,  and  a  hard-featured  dessert,  con- 
sisting principally  of  apples,  followed.  The  wine  having  made  a  couple  of 
melancholy  curcuits,  the  strained  conversation  having  about  come  to  a 
full  stop,  and  Spigot  having  considerately  placed  the  little  round  table,  as  if 
to  keep  the  peace,  between  them,  the  ladies  left  the  male  worthies  to  dis- 
cuss their  port  and  sherry  together.  Jack,  according  to  Woodmanstene 
custom,  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  stuck  his  legs  out  before  him, — ^an 
example  that  Mr.  Sponge  quickly  followed,  and  each  assumed  an  attitude 
that  as  good  as  said  *'  I  don't  care  twopence  for  you."  A  dead  silence 
then  prevailed,  interrupted  only  by  the  snap^  snap^  snapping  of  Jack's 
toothpick  against  his  chair-edge,  when  he  was  not  busy  exploring  his 
mouth  with  it.  It  seemed  to  be  a  match  which  should  keep  silence 
longest — in  short,  who  should  be  rudest  to  the  other.  Jack  sat  squinting 
his  eyes  inside  out  at  Soapey,  while  Soapey  pretended  to  be  occupied  with 
the  Hre.  The  wine  being  with  Soapey,  and  at  length  wanting  some,  he 
was  constrained  to  make  the  first  move,  by  passing  it  over  to  Jack,  who 
helped  himself  to  port  and  sherry  simmtaneously — a  glass  of  sheiry 
after  dinner  (in  Jack's  opinion)  denoting  a  gentleman.  Having  smacked 
his  lips  over  that,  he  presently  turned  to  the  glass  of  port  He  checked 
his  hand  in  passing  it  to  his  mouth,  and  bore  the  glass  up.  to  his  nose. 

'^  Corkedy  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed  he,  setting  the  glass  down  on  the  table 
with  a  thump  of  disgust. 

It  is  curious  what  unexpected  turns  things  sometimes  take  in  the  world, 
and  how  completely  whole  trains  of  well-preconcerted  plans  are  often  turned 
aside  by  mere  accidents  such  as  this.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  co^ed 
bottle  of  port^  there  is  no  saying  but  these  two  worthies  would  have  held 
a  quakers'  meeting  without  the  '^  spirit"  moving  either  of  them  to  speak. 
"  Corked^  by  Jove !"  exclaimed  Jack. 

'*  Is  it?*'  rejoined  Soapey,  smelling  at  his  half-emptied  glass,  and  affirm- 
ing the  fact. 

"  Better  have  another  bottle,"  observed  Jack. 

^^  Certainly,"  replied  Soapey,  ringing  the  bell.     ^<  Spigot!  this  wine 's 
corked,"  observed  Soapey,  as  old  Pompqso  entered  the  room. 

''Is  it?"  said  Spigot,  with  the  most  perfect  innocence,  though  he  knew 
it  came  out  of  the  corked  batcL     ''  Vu  bring  another  bottle,"  added  fae^ 
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carrying  it  off  as  if  he  had  a  whole  pipe  at  command,  though  in  reality 
he  had  hut  another  out.  This  fortunately  was  less  corked  than  the  first; 
aud  Jack  having  given  an  approving  smack  of  his  great  thick  lips,  Mr. 
Sponge  took  it  on  his  judgment,  and  gave  a  nod  to  Spigot,  who  forthwith 
took  his  departure. 

''  Old  trick,  that,''  observed  Jack,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  Spigot 
shut  the  door. 

^'  Is  it  ?"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  taking  up  the  ohservation,  though  in 
reality  it  was  addressed  to  the  fire. 

"  Noted  for  it,''  replied  Jack,  squinting  at  the  sideboard,  though  he 
was  staring  intently  at  Soapey,  to  see  how  he  took  it. 

"  Well,  I  thought  we  had  a  bottle  with  a  queer  smatch  the  other 
night,"  observed  Soapey. 

"  Old  Blossomnose  corked  half  a  dozen  in  succession  one  night,"  re- 
plied Jack. 

(He-  had  corked  three,  but  Jawleyford  was  even  with  him,  and,  having 
recorked  them,  was  now  reproducing  them  to  our  friends.) 

''  Indeed !"  replied  Soapey  to  the  observation ;  a  safe  exclamation,  and 
one  that  might  apply  to  the  curious  coincidence,  or  to  the  meanness  of 
trying  the  experiment. 

Although  our  friends  had  now  got  the  ice  broken,  and  entered  into 
something  like  a  conversation,  it  nevertheless  went  on  at  a  very  slow 
pace,  and  they  had  ample  time  to  consider  each  word  before  it  was 
uttered.  Jack  too  had  time  to  run  his  peculiar  situation  through  his 
mind,  and  ponder  on  his  mission  from  Lord  Scamperdale^-on  his  lord- 
ship's detestation  of  Mr.  Sponge,  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  him,  his  pro- 
mised comer  in  his  will,  and  Us  lordship's  hint  about  buying  Soapey's 
hones  if  he  could  not  get  rid  of  him  in  any  other  way. 

"  My  lord  's  young,"  mused  Jack,  with  a  shake  of  his  head, — "  may  live 
as  long  as  me — may  change  his  mind — may  leave  me  no  great  things 
after  all."  Then  he  entered  upon  the  pleasant  speculation  as  to  how 
much  his  lordship  would  be  likely  to  leave  him.  '*  Deuced  rich  I" 
thought  he,  squinting  ardendy  at  the  fire,  though  Mr.  Sponge  thought 
he  was  scrutinising  him.  "  The  money  that  man  has  passes  all  compre- 
hension ; — no  wonder  either ;  believe  he  would  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way 
to  save  a  pike.  Can't  leave  me  less  than  five  thousand,"  thought 
Jack,  '<  or  perhaps  an  annuity  of  five  underd — five  underd  a-year  paid 
Quarterly — a  underd  each  quarter,  and  one  over — deuced  comfortable 
thing !"  thought  he,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  such  luck  was  too 
good  for  him  to  think  of. 

^  For  the  information  of  similar  expectants  we  may  here  state  that,  when 
his  lordship  sent  for  Mr.  Founcebox,  he  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Jack  fifty  pounds  a-year.  About  an  hour  after  Jack's  departure, 
however,  when  ms  lordship  came  to  consider  that  Jack  had  sixty  pounds 
^year  of  his  own,  he  thought  forty  added  to  it  would  be  quite  enough, 
and  make  Jack  a  hundred  a-year.  When  he  went  to  feed  his  hounds  he 
^ected  that  Jack  had  not  done  him  half  such  good  work  as  old  Frosty- 
^1  to  whom  he  had  only  left  thirty  pounds  a-year ;  and  by  the  time 
Founcebox  arrived  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  twenty  would  be 
ample ;  but  lest  he  should  see  occasion  to  change  his  mind  still  further, 
he  just  had  a  codicil  drawn  up  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Spragg^n,  leaving 
the  amount  blank,  in  which  state  it  was  locked  away  in  his  old  mahogany 
writbg-desk. 
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AN   EXCURSION   TO  NIAGARA   AND  CANADA 

Bt  Henry  Cooke, 

of  fetebbbo',  nobthamptonshibe. 

Chafteb  I. 

Stuid  not  iipoa  fhe  order  (tf  your  going. 

But  go  at  once.  SauxasxBz. 

At  eigHt  o'clock  on  Thursday  monuDg,  July  tbe  6th,  I  left  BufitJo  by 
a  small  steamer  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  distance  is  twenijf-two 
miles.  The  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  though  pretty,  is  not 
particularly  striking.  After  passing  Fort  Erie  and  its  adjacent  battle- 
grounds on  the  Canada  shore,  where  several  severe  engagements 
occurred  during  the  war  of  1814,  we  came  to  G^rand  Island,  twelve 
miles  in  length,  with  another  small  island  at  its  foot,  celebrated  aa  the 
spot  at  which  the  Canadian  insurgents  took  up  their  position  duxing  the 
leoent  rebellion  in  Canada. 

Almost  immediately  opposite  on  the  American  side  is  Schlosser,  where 
the  Caroline  steamer,  which  conveyed  supplies  to  the  rebels,  lay  moored 
at  the  time  she  was  cut  out  by  a  British  officer  and  his  men,  set  on  fire, 
and  sent  adrifib  over  the  Falls,  which  she  descended,  sud  my  informant 
*'  in  full  blast  with  a  most  immortal  smash.**    We  soon  afterwards  landed 
at  Chippewa,  about  two  miles  from  the  Falls,  near  which  another  vevj 
severe  engagement  took  place  during  the  late  war  between  our  troops 
and  the  Americans,  and  in  which,  from  all  accounts,  we  had  pretty  oon* 
siderably  the  worst  of  it.     The  river  here  is  about  two  miles  Droad,  and 
its  current  so  extremely  rapid  that  no  boat  dare  yenture  within  a  mile  of  the 
FaDs;  for  my  own  part  I  thought  Chippewa  somewhat  too  near  to  be  agree- 
able.    From  Chippewa  we  went  by  cars  to  the  Clifton  Hotel  on  the  Canada 
aide.     I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest  cataracts  in  Eun^pe,  but  there  is 
nothing  on  the  whole  continent,  or  I  believe  in  the  world,  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  Niagara,  which  in  the  Indian  language  signifies   ''the 
thunder  of  waters.**    What  a  pity  it  is  the  scenery  above  the  FaDs  is  not 
v^on  a  grander  scale  I     There  are  the  rapids,  it  is  true,  and  some  lovelj 
EtUe  islets  within  them,  but  the  banks  are  much  too  tame.     The  xiw 
below  the  Falls  dashes  along  in  a  succession  of  rapids  fi)r  maay  miles 
through  a  deep  channel,  the  banks  of  which  are  200  or  300  fe^  higl^ 
and  clothed  to  their  summits  with  native  forest.     The  river  above  ia  about 
a  mile  in  width,  and  divided  by  Goat  Island  into  two  distinct  streams, 
which  form  the  two  cataracts,  toe  Canada  or  Horse- shoe  Fall  being  1800 
feet  in  breadth  and  154  feet  hi^h ;  and  the  American  FaU  900  feet  in 
breadth  and  164  feet  high.     The  Cfifbn  Hotel  is  deli^tfiilly  situated 
on  a  precipice  overlooking  the  river.     I  had  the  American  Falls  directly 
opposite  my  bedroom  window ;  I  oould  actually  see  them  distinctly  as  I 
lay  in  bed;  and  many  and  many  an  hour  have  I  thus  passed  gasmg  at 
ihem  with  ceaseless  admiration,  until  sleep  has  gradually  overpowered  ma 
I  have  watched  them  on  a  pale  moonGght  nig^t,  for  then  are  they  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  the  most  eloouent  description  will  prove 
inadequate  to  convey  a  just  conception  of  tne  scene.    I  have  on  these 
occasions  smoked  the  cigar  of  meditation.     To  stand  alone  on  Table 
Rock  at  midnight,  a  pale  gEtteriog  night,  and  look  down  into  that  tre- 
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odJdran  of  boUiiig  waten^^noirded  bjasu^pufioeni  lunarTwii-^ 
\owj  is  a  great  eveiit  in  ilie  life  of  any  man  ;  and  thexe  can  be  i)o»  do«H 
that  %  silent  contemplation  of  such  %  seene  at  suoh  a  time  is  belter  osl«> 
colated  to  impiess  one  with  proper  and  religiovs  feelings  than  the  best 
semon  that  nas  erer  preached. 

The  walks  along  the  bsnks  of  the  river  towards  Queenston  aie  wiU^ 
xomantiC}  and  beaatiful»  the  scenery  a  great  deal  resembling  that  of  th^ 
finest  Scotch  riyeis.  I  walked  nine  miles  on  the  Canada  Aiei  to  Qaewia* 
ton,  crossed  the  rirw  there,  and  returned  home  on  the  American  sidow 
There  is  nothing  like  walking:  half  the  people  that  visit  thb  piae^ 
miss  all  the  finest  soeneiT  by  g<»ng  in  conveyances  akmff  the  fai^  roads. 
I  went  through  woods  the  entire  way,  closely  sldrtu^  the  river.  Abo«t 
half-way  I  came  to  the  whirpool,  where  the  banks  are  at  least  900  feel 
high,  and  crowned  with  the  nnest  forest-trees.  The  river  is  one  sheet  of 
foam  for  mihs»  for  there  is  a  descent  of  100  feet  from  the  Falls  ta 
Qoesnston;  and  in  my  opinion  the  rapids  are  almost  as  weU  worth  seexitt^ 
aa  the  Falls  themselves.  I  ascended  Queenston  hdghts,  and  viritea 
Brock*s  monumosty  where  %  battle  was  fought  during  the  last  war,  in 
which  the  British  general  of  that  name  was  killed,  and  this  monument 
sneted  to  his  memory.  It  is  now  shattered  to  pieces,  having  been  Uown 
vp  by  the  Canadian  rebels  during  the  late  insurrectMm :  the  view  from  it 
of  the  noble  river.  Lake  Ontario  in  the  distance^  and  the  fine  fertile 
coontry  around,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  crossed  the  river  at  Queen- 
ston to  I^ewiston  on  the  American  side^  where  the  Falls,  though  now 
nine  miles  distant,  are  supposed  once  to  have  been ;  tnd  as  they  ara 
known  to  have  receded  fif^  yards  during  the  last  ferty  years^  the  svppo* 
sition  is  not  so  very  imreasonable  as  it  would  at  first  appear.  On  the 
American  side  I  passed  a  tremendous  chasm,  called  the  Devil's  Hole, 
into  which  it  is  said  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  during  the  French 
war  were  forced,  while  retreating  during' the  night  before  a  superior  force. 
The  view  of  the  Falls  some  three  miles  in  the  distance,  together  with  the 
river  both  above  and  below,  with  a  part  of  the  great  basin,  was,  I  think, 
ene  of  the  finest  sights  I  ever  looked  on  in  my  life.  On  reaching  the 
village  of  Niagara  I  reerossed  the  river  in  the  feiry-boat  to  the  Clifbm 
Hotd,  highly  delighted  with  the  day's  excursion. 

At  Lnndy  s  Lane,  only  two  miles  from  the  FaUs,  a  most  sevara  engaga?* 
HMOt  todc  phee  during  the  last  war  with  Gnat  Britain,  in  whkh  cMk 
side  lost  upwards  of  800  men.  1  viritad  the  bnnung  spring  near  the 
latter  place,  which  I  thought  a  great  curiosity;  for,  en  a  lighted  oandla 
b«ng  ai^died  to  the  water,  it  ignited  like  so  much  spirits 

Cha  mamonUe  day  I  irolked  behind  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall  to  Te^» 
minatinn  Rock,  a  distance  of  158  feet  Few  go  unaooompaaied  by  a  guid% 
who  sopplies  an  oilskin  dress  for  the  occasion,  at  a  charge  of  a  dollar  for 
eaeb  person.    But  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  the  summer  previoua 

B through  this  ordeal,  ehsllenged  me  to  accompany  him  alone ;  and 
food  of  adventure,  I  at  once  accepted  the  invitation,  on  the  nndtr- 
Qg  that  ha  was  to  go  first.  Without  oommunicatiDg  oar  intentioii . 
to  any  one,  we  descendi^  the  enelosed  spral-stairease,  whioh  oonduoted 
as  neariy  to  the  foot  of  the  Horse-ihoe  Falls,  and  there  mr  friend's 
ooaraga  seemad  to  ervaporate,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  dis  lead ;  hut 
that  i  at  first  respeotfolly  daolined,  as  beiQg  eootraiy  to  the  spirit  of  our 
ayieement»  I  threw  off  my  coat,  hal^  and  shoes^  and  advanced  with 
Ifoa  to  tha  vaiy  edge  of  ttit  curtain:  dba  sesne  was  tiamandoosi  and: 
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there  for  a  time  we  stood,  gmming  and  bowing  to  each  other  like  two 
Chinese  mandarins  over  a  chest  of  tea.  '^  A^er  you,"  I  screamed ;  hot 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  get  his  steam  up,  I  politely  requested  him 
to  forward  my  trunk  in  case  of  accidents,  and  disappeared  &om  his 
wondering  gaze.  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin  in  an  instant  The  first 
three  feet  are  the  most  trying,  as  there  is  only  just  sufficient  space  to 
enable  you  to  pass.  I  was  wrong  in  not  keeping  on  my  hat,  for  the 
water  fell  with  such  force  on  my  bare  head  that  I  was  obliged  to  protect 
it  as  well  as  I  could  with  one  hand,  whilst  I  grasped  the  rope  that  runs 
along  the  wall  of  rock  veith  the  other.  The  noise  was  deafening,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  I  found  my  breath  taken  away  by  the  rushing  wind.  Still 
I  proceeded,  as  I  knew  tnousands  had  done  so  before  me,  and  after  three 
steps  felt  immediate  relief.  The  space  then  widened  to  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  I  walked  without  difficulty  to  Termination  Rock,  beyond  which 
no  man  of  mortal  mould  dare  go.  The  whole  scene  was  dismally  grand, 
and  the  light  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  see  what  we  were  about. 
There  is  no  great  danger,  if  a  man  is  cautious  and  possesses  tolerably 
good  nerves ;  but  one  false  step,  and  your  fstte  would  become  matter  <n 
Sistory,  and  form  a  fitting  theme  to  pomt  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale ! 

The  depth  of  the  river  at  the  Falls  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  hot 
it  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  800  or  1000  feet,  as  at  the  ferry,  half  a  mile 
below,  it  is  from  250  to  260  feet. 

I  passed  three  days  on  the  American  side,  and  was  delighted  with 
Goat  Island,  which  is  really  one  of  the  most  charmingly  wild  spots  I  have 
anywhere  seen,  and  its  shady  and  romantic  walks  command  many  bril- 
liant views  of  die  Rapids  and  Falls. 

Chapter  II. 

NIAGABA   TO  R0CHE8TEB — FALLS   OF   THE   GEVESEE — ^EXCURSION 
TO  AUBURN — THENCE  TO  KINGSTON,  CANADA. 

On  the  15th  of  July  I  proceeded  by  railroad  to  Lockport,  twenty-four 
miles,  and  from  thence  by  canal-boat,  along  the  Erie  Canal,  sixty-four 
miles,  to  Rochester ;  the  fare  the  entire  distance  being  only  4«.  6dL,  in- 
cluding supper  and  bed,  such  as  it  was.  The  country  towards  Lockport^ 
ihxou^  only  partially  cleared,  was  pretty  to  the  eye,  l>eing  hilly  and  nicely 
wooded ;  but  the  soil  seemed  poor,  and  the  crops  were  rery  thin.  Ott 
reaching  Lockport,  we  at  once  proceeded  to  Rochester  in  a  huge  coffin- 
looking  boat,  110  feet  long,  towed  by  three  horses,  which  were  changed 
every  ten  miles.  We  progressed,  as  the  Yankees  say,  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  had,  therefore,  ample  time  to  examine  the  country, 
which  was  very  monotonous ;  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  though 
fiff  from  first-rate,  was  worth,  I  understood,  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  an 
acre.  The  bridges  over  the  canal  are  only  just  high  enough  to  clear  the 
baggage,  which  is  always  placed  on  the  deck ;  and  on  the  helmsman 
shouting  out,  *'  Duck  for  the  bridge !"  every  person  then  upon  deck 
prostrated  himself  to  avoid  being  crushed.  The  most  frightful  accidents 
occasionally  occur  on  passing  under  these  bridges  ;  and  only  a  fortnight 
previous  a  poor  German  and  his  wife  had  been  crushed  to  death  by 
throwing  themselves  91  their  luggage  instead  of  the  deck. 

The  main  cabin  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  boat,  with  the  ei- 
eeption  of  the  saloon,  a  small  den  at  one  end  abont  eig^t  foet  sqnan^ 
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where  gm-slings,  moral  suasions,  screamers,  and  other  drinks,  were  dis- 
DCDsed  to  those  who  chose  to  call  for  them.  A  large  hair-hrush  and  comb 
for  general  use  hung  suspended  by  long  strings  behind  the  door.  At 
night  a  curtain  was  drawn  midway  across  the  cabin,  to  separate  the  ladies 
from  the  gentlemen.  At  seven  m  the  morning  we  reached  Rochester, 
a  bustling  city,  with  a  population  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
After  a  hearty  breakfast  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  I  walked  to  the  Falls  of 
the  Genesee,  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  though  their  beauty  is 
much  impaired  by  the  number  of  mills  erected  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
It  was  here  that  Sam  Patch,  the  noted  cataract  jumper,  took  his  final 
leap;  and  an  awfiil  one  it  must  have  been  in  every  sense,  as  the  whole 
river  descends  perpendicularly  nearly  100  feet  The  unfortunate  fellow, 
I  was  told,  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  could,  in  Yankee  phraseo- 
^^9  E^^  ^P  ^  steam ;  but  at  last,  stimulated  with  strong  drinks,  and 
urged  to  his  destruction  by  those  who  had  paid  to  see  the  sight,  he 
took  th^  fatal  plunge,  went  down  slanting,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

From  Rochester  I  travelled  by  railroad,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  to  Auburn-^ a  beautiful  journey  of  about  eighty  miles  along  the 
nght  bank  of  Liake  Ontario,  and  through  a  country  very  appropriately 
termed  the  Garden  of  the  State  of  New  York.  We  passed  through  a 
finely  cultivated  country,  richly  wooded,  undulating,  and  diversified  with 
comBelds  and  orchards ;  the  farm-houses  and  villas  being  remarkable  for 
their  neat  and  tasty  appearance :  I  could  almost  have  fancied  myself  in 
England  again,  if  the  nelds  had  been  separated  by  green  hedges  instead 
of  ugly  wooden  fences.  The  pretty  villages  of  Canandaigua,  Geneva,  and 
Cayuga,  are  each  seated  on  the  borders  of  a  picturesque  lake,  from 
whence  they  take  their  respective  names;  the  Lake  of  Greneva  being 
thirty-five  miles  long  by  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  that  of  Cayuga 
forty  miles  long  by  only  one  and  a  half  in  width;  and  the  latter  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  more  than  a  mile  long. 

The  country  is  full  of  religious  sects.  The  late  notorious  impostor 
Jemima  Wilkinson,  who  had  many  followers,  and  pretended  to  enact 
miracles,  having  given  out  that  on  a  certain  day  she  would  walk  across 
the  Cayuga  Lake  without  wetting  her  feet,  stepped  from  her  carriage  in 
the  midst  of  her  deluded  followers,  and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  shouted  out,  '^  Have  ye  faith  in  me  ?"  They  replied  they  had ;  on 
which  she  coolly  re-entered  her  carriage,  saying  that  in  that  case  there 
was  no  occasion  for  her  to  trouble  herself,  and  that  they  might  go  about 
their  business. 

I  passed  a  day  or  two  at  Auburn,  which  is,  I  think,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  beautiful  little  city  I  saw  in  we 
States.  There  is  such  an  air  of  newness  and  freshness  about  it,  and  the 
eountry  around  is  so  English-looking  and  pretty,  that  I  felt  almost 
tempted  to  prolong  my  visit.  My  primaiy  object  m  coming  here  vras  to 
inspect  the  nunous  state  prison,  which  is  conducted  on  the  silent  system  ; 
tbe  same  as  at  Charleston  and  Sinc^  Sbg. 

It  is  an  immense  square  buildmg,  enclosed  by  a  wall  2000  feet  in 
extent ;  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  contained  nearly  800  prisoners. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  reg^arity  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  establishment.  The  convicts  marched  to  and  from  their  labour 
>&  Angle  file,  keeping  exact  time,  and  not  exchanging  even  a  whisper 
^rith  each  other.     At  night  they  are  locked  in  separate  cells,  and  set  to 
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vQik  ftk  half^past  fixir  in  the  wamng.  Thoe  qppearad  ii^  be  nae 
exeeUent  workmen  emongst  them  at  almosl  evenr  trade.  Eaeh  trade  ii 
QEoried  on  in  a  aaparaie  workthopv  sopexinteiided  bj  an  oiwlookery  and 
not  a  wQid  k  permitted  to  be  spoken  ;  their  laboor  is  lei  ont  to  vfaokab 
QontractorSi  who  allow  the  goTemment  1«.  3<l.  a-day  for  eaeh  maa^ 
Thej  are  sferictly  watched  through  seoret  holes  in  the  wall  bj  tarafag[% 
irtio  oan  at  all  times  see  them  without  being  seen* 

I  lef6  Aubam  at  fioar  in  the  morning  bj  raSnMid  for  Ghmaeon^  t«entr> 
five  miksy  and  from  thenee  proeeeded  by  canal  heat  to  Oswego  on  lake 
Ontexio»  thirly-Mght  miks :  tbe  fivaihitiughoiit  was  three  doUais.  Ws 
asadMd  Oswego  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  from  thenoe  I  at  once  took 
passage  in  a  steamer^  serentj  miles  across  the  hke^  to  Kiiq;ston  in 
CaniMia. 

Chatter  III. 

KINOBTOir  —  LAKE  OF  THE  THOUSAND  ISI.E8  —  BA71Da  OF  THE  ST. 
liAWEENCE — MONTBEAL — 80BELL — ST.  CTMON — <^UEBEC  AND  BE- 
YIEONS. 

Whsh  I  arziTed  at  Kingston  I  could  almost  have  fsneied  myself  in 
England  again,  so  much  did  eveoy  olject  that  met  my  eye  reeaU  reooDse- 
tioos  of  home.  The  Union  Jack  of  England  flosled  proudly  in  the 
hieeae ;  British  offioers  in  their  gay  uniforms  paraded  tb  streets^  iriiile 
their  military  band  was  playing  those  delightful  national  uis  tliat  strike 
ao  home  to  Uie  feelings  of  every  Englishman.  Then  there  vras  a  stroa^lv 
QQutested  game  of  cricket  between  the  townq[»eofple  and  the  soldiers;  sod 
the  forty-second  reg^ent  of  Highlanders*  in  their  mcturesque  coatnaH^ 
irore  performing  their  evolutiona  on  parade^  to  the  delight  uid  astnnidh 
mMit  of  all  the  women  and  children  m  the  plaoe;  while  poBcameii  weie 
imploring  people  <'  to  move  on,"  and  not  kick  up  a  shindy.  But  King* 
ston,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  seat  of  government  in  Canada  ia  leaDy, 
after  all,  a  poor  places  tbougb,  from  its  commanding  position  on  the  St 
lAwrenee,  of  great  importance  to  us. 

From  Kingston  I  embarked  on  board  a  large  steamer  for  Preseotl» 
seventy  miles.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  noUe  St.  Law* 
renoe»  and  eaBed  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isks.  It  is  imposnUe  to 
Qone^ve  any  thbg  prettier  than  these  clusters  of  little  islets»  all  of  which 
are  beautifully  w(X)ded,  and  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  fbnn:  the 
scenery  at  times  reminded  me  of  tne  Upper  Mississippi^  and  it  onhr 
wanted  Indians  and  Indian  villages  to  render  the  reaemUanee  Still 
more  complete.  I  landed  at  Presoott»  a  miserable  village  on  die  Canada 
side,  with  the  Amaioan  town  of  Ogdensburg  immediately  opposite; 
from  thenoe  I  ^nbarked  at  four  the  next  morning  on  board  a  very  amall 
stearoeTy  called  a  pufier»  of  about  three-donkey  power,  which  took  mm 
direct  to  Montreal  (120  miles)  over  all  the  rapids.  The  pibhs  are 
obliged  to  make  their  calculations  vrith  the  greatest  iucefy»  as  ia  womm 
idaces  the  water  is  so  shallow,  aikd  the  chaand  so  contiaetedi  that  a  de- 
viation six  feet  ^ther  wajr  would  prove  &tal  to  the  vesseL  With  what  in- 
oonceivaUe  rapidity  vre  darted  along!  Tbemostdax^^erouaofther^iidsare 
those  called  the  Cedars;  thegrandest»theLachine»whidicommeDoeabQHit 
nine  miles  above  MontreaL    An  Indian  pik>t»  one  of  the  finest  msn  I 
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erar  saw,  took  119  down  the  Istter  in  beautifbl  style:  the  fellow  bad  an 
cje  fike  an  eagle,  and  no  one  was  aHowed  to  say  a  woxd  to  him. 

Tlie  anpeaxance  of  Montreal  from  the  water  is  very  strildng.  I  had  a 
detfightral  ramUe  <^  six  miles  round  the  moontain  at  the  bade  of  the  ei^i 
which  commands  sone  beautiliil  views.  I  also  Tinted  the  Cathofie 
caAedraly  but  did  not  think  madi  of  it.  The  exterior  is  massive  and 
plainy  but  the  interior  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  being  decorated  in 
die  most  tawdry  manner  imaginable.  The  streets  of  Montreal  are 
narrow,  bat  they  are  beautifully  paved  with  wood,  and  Ae  giaiiite  quays 
along  ^e  river  would  do  credit  to  any  city. 

From  Montreal  I  went  to  ScMreU,  a  small  town  forty-6ve  miles  down 
Ae  river,  at  which  I  passed  two  or  three  days  with  Mrs.  P  and  her 

amiable  fiunil v,  from  whom  I  experienced  the  greatest  hospttality  and  kind- 
ness. There  is  a  pretty  wood  near  Sordl,  in  which  we  had  many  delightftd 
exenrnons ;  but  the  land  in  the  nmghbourhood  is  very  barren  and  sandy, 
and  the  inhabitants,  Frendi  Canadians,  are  all  rebels  at  heart  One 
fellow  told  me  they  hated  the  Ens^lish  almost  as  much  as  their  neighboors 
the  Yankees.  They  are  a  most  discontented  set,  and  don't  appear  to  me 
to  know  exactly  what  iktej  want ;  but  my  own  impression  is,  that  a 
thorough  good  dressing  would  do  them  an  infinite  deal  of  good.  At  this 
^ace  I  bargained  with  a  man  for  five  dollars  to  drive  me  thirty  miles 
mto  the  interior  of  the  country  to  St  Cymon,  having  a  letter  of  intro» 

diietion  to  Mr.  F ,  the  lord  of  the  seignory  there.     There  are  some 

neat  little  &nn8  a  few  miles  from  Sorell ;  but  the  country  for  the  most 
part  is  flat,  and  the  land  apparently  poor.  The  cottages,  invariably  built 
of  wood  (save  die  chimney),  were  remarkably  white  and  neat-loddng'. 
The  country  generally  had  a  very  neat  and  primitive  aspect ;  and  here 
and  there  they  were  busily  employed  felling  trees  and  rooting  out  old 
stumps.     About  two  in  the  afiemoon  we  came  to  a  beautifully  wild 

rihrer,  the  Yamaska,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  Mr.  F 's  pretty 

viDa,  the  English  colours  flying  firom  a  flagstaff  on  the  lawn.  On  pre* 
senting  my  letter,  I  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception.  I  passed  three  or 
few  deHgntliil  days  here,  and  found  Mr.  F a  most  ij^reeaUe  com- 
panion, and  full  of  anecdote  and  fun.  He  kept  an  exquisite  table,  and 
such  a  variety  of  wines  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada.  We  generally  dined  at  three,  and  strolled  in  the 
evenmg  about  the  ferra,  which  was  the  very  picture  of  neatness  and 
good  management  I  had  many  delightful  drives  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  country  about  here  is  not  very  interesting  af^r  you  leave  the 
banks  of  the  pretty  Yamaska. 

I  returned  from  St.  Cymon  to  Sorell,  from  whence  I  embarked  at  night 
on  board  a  large  steamer  for  Quebec  (140  miles),  and  arrived  there  at 
seven  the  next  morning.  I  was  up  at  daybreak ;  and  think  I  never  saw 
anything  more  strikingly  picturesque  than  the  appearance  of  thb  famed 
city,  die  capital  of  the  Canadas,  as  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the  steam* 
packet  Its  beautifDl  situation  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Diamond, 
300  or  400  feet  above  the  river— the  magnificent  finrt  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  cape,  from  which  the  English  colours  were  flying — the  roman- 
tic promontmes  on  the  opposite  coast — ^and  the  majestic  St.  LawrencCi 
ifife  with  vessels  of  almost  every  description,  including  her  Majesty's  ship 
6f  war  the  JIhuiriouSj  of  72  guns,  completed  one  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  I  ever  gaied  upon. 
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I  passed  ten  delightful  days  at  Quebec,  and  shall  long  remember  &b  hos- 
pitality of  my  friends  there,  especially  of  the  officers  of  the  82nd  regiment, 
of  Mr.  J  8,  and  many  other  residents  in  the  town.  These  gentlemen  not 
only  invited  me  to  agreeable  parties,  but  drove  me  to  all  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  lovely  environs  of  Quebec.  Independently  of  its  extreme 
beauty  of  situation,  Quebec  is  interesting  from  its  historical  associations. 
I  visited  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  he  landed  his  army  before  daybreak  and 
gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1/59,  whera 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  both  generals  killed.  A  small  column  marks 
the  precise  spot  where  Wolfe  received  his  mortal  wound,  from  which  I 
copied  the  following  inscription — "  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious." 

The  view  from  tne  fort  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  you  have  the  noble 
river,  with  its  islands,  shipping,  and  romantic  promontories  immediately 
beneath,  and  a  country  on  every  side  as  lovely  as  rock,  woodland,  water, 
and  mountain  can  render  it.  In  my  ramble  round  the  ramparts,  ihe  spot 
where  the  American  Greneral  Montgomery  was  killed,  when  attempting  to 
scale  the  works  in  1775,  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

The  regiments  in  garrison  at  Quebec  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  the 
68th,  the  70th,  and  the  82nd ;  and  I  always  made  a  point  of  attending 
parade.  It  was  a  cheering  sight  to  see  1000  men,  preceded  by  their 
military  band,  defile  from  die  romantic  heights  to  the  plains  below;  but 
the  beautiful  precision  and  accuracy  with  which  the  82nd  re^ment  went 
through  their  evolutions  was  the  dehght  of  every  one,  and  reaUy  made  the 
heart  of  an  Englishman  expand  with  national  pride. 

My  mornings  were  generally  passed  visiting  the  beautiful  environs  of 
Quebec  with  one  or  other  of  my  kind  friends.  One  day  we  drove  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  Indian  village  of  Lorette,  returning  by  the  Falls^of  Mont- 
morenci,  which  dash  over  a  precipice  220  feet  high.  That  psirt  of  the 
river  called  the  **  Natural  Steps*'  is  beautifully  wud  and  romantic  On 
another  occasion  I  accompanied  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Crrosse 
Isle,  a  lovely  spot  about  thirty  miles  from  Quebec,  and  the  quarantine 
fltation.     We  were  there  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 

N y  the  officer  on  duty ;  and  had  altogether  a  most  delightful  time  of 

it,  for  the  scenery  was  very  captivating,  and  so  indeed  were  many  of  the 
Canadian  young  ladies  who  accompanied  us. 

I  left  Quebec  on  the  same  evening  by  the  packet  for  Montreal,  after 
having  shaken  hands  with  my  kind  friend,  probably  for  the  last  time. 

Though  friend  after  friend  may  each  falsely  depart. 
Though  life's  dreary  shadows  around  us  may  fidl. 

One  shfJce  of  the  hand  that  is  felt  at  the  heart,— 
And  oh  I  'tis  a  beautiful  world,  after  alL 


Chapter  IV. 

ULKB  CHAUPLAIN — LAKE  GEORQE — SARATOGA  SPRINGS — TRESTTON 
TALL8 — 8CENERT  OF  THE  HUDSON — THE  KAT8KILL  MOUHTAIN8— 
WEST  POINT — ^NEW  YORK — BOSTON — ^HOBIE. 

On  reaching  Montreal  I  crossed  the  river  to  Lapnure,  and  from  tfaenoe 
took  the  railroad  to  St.  John's  on  Lake  Champlain,  seventeen  miles  &r* 
iher.     There  I  found  the  WhitehaU^  a  magnificent  steamer,  which  oon- 
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Tcyed  me  127  miles  on  to  Ticonderoga,  nearly  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Lake.  We  touched  at  Flattsburg,  where  a  severe  engagement,  £oth 
by  land  and  by  water,  took  place  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  which  we  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  lost  our  nayal  commander  Downie, 
who  fell  while  leading  his  ships  to  the  attack  of  the  American  flotilla  at 
anchor  in  Cumberland  Bay,  off  Plattsburg. 

I  passed  Sunday  at  Fort  Tioondero^  the  only  ruin  I  have  seen  in 
America.  It  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  having  been  built  by  the  French 
in  1756.  In  1758  it  was  attacked  by  General  Abercrombie,  who  was 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  2000  men.  In  1759  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  French,  and  continued  in  possession  of  the  British  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war.  Immediately  opposite  is  Mount 
Defiance,  a  finely  wooded  eminence,  which  was  occupied  by  the  artillery 
of  Burgoyne  in  the  same  war.  My  informant,  an  humble  cottager  close 
by,  gave  me  these  particulars,  and  a  large  bullet  which  he  had  recently 
luoughed  up.  He  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory, the  brief  history,  of  his  own  countr\' ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  lower  classes  in  this  country  are  better  educated 
than  with  us.  The  scenery  around  the  fort,  including  the  lake,  and 
the  wooded  heights  around,  is  extremely  pretty,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
Scotland.  The  hotel  is  in  a  wood  just  above  the  lake.  One  of  the  visit- 
ors, an  eminent  divine  from  Philadelphia,  read  the  church  service  under 
the  trees;  and  the  whole  scene,  from  its  pleasing  and  novel  character,  was 
much  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  proper  to  the  occasion. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  on  my  baggage,  and  walked  four  miles  through 
a  romantic  countiy  to  the  head  of  Lake  George.  There  I  found  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  getting  up  her  steam  for  her  passage  to  Caldwell. 
The  scenery  of  Lake  Greorge  throughout  is,  as  the  Yankees  say,  **  dread- 
ful pretty,"  though  not,  I  think,  equal  to  Loch  Katrine,  to  wmch  I  have 
often  heard  it  compared.  There  is  too  great  a  sameness  about  it  to 
please  me,  though  some  of  its  projecting  crags  are  certainly  very  pic- 
turesque, especiaUy  one  called  Rogers'  Slide,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where 
Colonel  Rogers  escaped  from  the  Indians  during  the  French  war,  by 
sliding  down  its  slantmg  surface  to  the  ice  on  the  lake  beneath. 

On  reaching  Caldwell  I  amused  myself  by  reading  a  g^eat  deal  of 
original  poetry  in  the  visitors'  book  there,  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Yankees  are  not  so  totally  devoid  of  sentiment  as  people  at 
home  are  led  to  imagine.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  follow- 
ing outbreak  of  passion  addressed  to  the  fascinating  Miss  Howe,  of 

Saratoga  Springs  ? — 

When  weary  I  are 
I  smokes  my  cigar, 
And  as  the  smoke  rises, 
An^  gets  in  my  ejeses, 
I  thinlc  uf  thee,  dearest, 
And  oh!  HOW  I  sighest. 

From  Caldwell  I  proceeded  by  stage  to  Saratoga  Springs,  twenty- 
seven  miles.  The  country  through  wmch  we  passed  was  not  particularly 
interesting,  and  the  crops  looked  very  thin.  I  sat  on  the  box  with  the 
driver,  from  whom  I  obtuned  a  good  deal  of  very  interesting  information. 
The  countiy  people  were  busy  with  their  hay.     From  all  I  could  under^ 
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stand,  the  price  of  labour  is  much  higher  than  with  us ;  the  lowest  wages 
for  mowing  being  a  dollar  a-day  each  man,  besides  his  keep.  We  passed 
Bloody  Pond,  near  which  a  serere  engagement  took  place  in  1756,  and 
halted*  at  the  little  village  of  Glen  Falls  to  breakfast,  and  to  visit  the  FaQs 
on  the  Hudson,  which  are  very  beautiful.  In  the  cocnse  of  the  journey 
we  stopped  at  a  road- side  inn  to  water  oar  horses ;  and  perceiving  the 
landlord  rocking  himself  in  a  chair  at  the  door,  with  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  glasses  befors  hip,  I  very  civilly  requested  him  to  hand  me  up  a 
glass. 

**  Well,  now,"  said  the  fellow,  in  a  tone  of  calm  insolence,  **  I  reckon, 
if  it  ain*t  worth  your  while  to  come  down  for  it,  it  ain't  worth  my  while 
to  bring  it;  and  you  may  drink  with  the  horses,  for  what  I  care." 

This  made  me  feel  qmte  dandery.  *^  Why,  you  vile  cur  !**  I  responded, 
'^  I  merely  asked  you  to  do  that  for  me  whidi  under  similar  circumstances 
I  would  willingly  nave  done  for  you  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  Uke  most  of 
your  class,  you  mistake  insolence  for  independence.'' 

''  By  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  colonel,"  siud  the  driver,  as  be  touched 
up  his  horses,  ^*  he's  quite  crippled  for  once,  a  surly  oldciittur !  you  were 
down  upon  him  like  a  thousand  of  brick." 

I  passed  several  days  at  Saratoga,  and  could  scarcely  perhaps  have 
timed  my  visit  better,  for  the  place  was  overflowing  with  fashionables 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  We  had  balls  every  evening; 
and  certainly  a  man  may  travel  far  and  wide  and  not  see  so  many  beau- 
tiful women  assembled  together  in  one  spot  as  he  will  find  here ;  but  then 
the  American  ladies  are  so  deficient  in  animation,  and  there  appears  for 
the  most  part  so  much  apathy  about  them,  that  you  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced in  your  own  mind,  that  if  they  marry  at  all  they  will  marry  pra* 
dently — ^with  perhaps  a  greater  regard  for  tne  happy  man*s  dollars  tban 
for  tne  happy  man  himself.  I  passed  several  hours  in  the  drawing-room 
one  day,  where  I  kept  both  my  eyes  and  my  ears  open.  The  conversa- 
tion of  the  young  ladies  was  of  the  most  insipid  character ;  they  sat 
together  in  groups,  attended  by  long-haired  youths  with  turned-down 
collars,  who  handed  them  ices,  and  occasionally  took  something  nice 
themselves :  neither  reading,  music,  nor  drawing,  ooeuped  any  portion  of 
tiieir  iime. 

I  was  present  at  several  of  the  bails,  which  were  venr  numerously 
attended,  though,  from  the  grave  countenances  of  most  of  the  gentlemen, 
it  was  evident  that  a  quadrille  to  them  was  no  laughing  matter. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  a  stranger  more  in  respect  to  the 
society  in  this  country,  than  the  almost  entire  absence  of  anything  like  re- 
finement The  ladies  on  this  occasion  were  gaily  and  fashionably  dressed ; 
still  there  was  a  want  of  style  about  them,  as  well  as  the  men,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  stiff  and  ceremonious,  without  being  either  graceful  or 
gentlemanlike. 

The  waters  here  are  said  to  he  very  restorative.  I  drank  ten  tumblers 
every  morning  myself,  and  experienosd  the  greatest  relief ;  but  I  would 
advise  eveiy  one  who  wishes  to  benefit  by  the  waters  to  take  a  turn  after 
the  tenth  ^ass  on  the  circular  railroad  close  by.  You  enter  a  car  on 
wheels,  and  work  your  own  passage  by  turning  a  kind  of  grindstone  im- 
mediately before  you ;  and  toe  faster  you  turn  dw  handle^  the  £uter  you 
go— that  is  a  fiust. 
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I  was  often  amused  with  the  congratulations  and  greetings  that  were 
exchanged  between  the  interesting  invalids  as  they  rapidly  passed  and 
repassed  each  other.  "  How's  your  woman  ?"  *'  First  rate.'*  **  A  fine 
day,  colond/'  '<  Yes»  dreadful^'  '' Is  your  brother  Zeth  weU?*'  ^'Ye% 
quite  degant." 

The  country  around  Saratoga  is  not  very  pretty,  though  in  some 
d^^ree  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  two  battles  having  been 
fought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  during  the  revv^utionary  war, 
in  both  of  which  the  Americans  whipped  us,  as  they  call  it.  The  lesoll 
was  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  at  Saratoga,  on  tha 
17th  of  October,  1777. 

On  the  19th  of  August  I  lefb  Saratoga  by  railroad  for  Schenectady, 
twenty-two  miles,  and  from  thence  travelled  eighty  miles  to  Utica, 
through  the  lovely  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  This  was  one  of  Uie  most 
beautiful  rides  I  had  in  America,  the  countiy  throughout  being  nMy 
cultivated,  and  enclosed  on  either  ride  by  lofty  hills  wooded  to  their 
summits.  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  Bagg's  hotel  at  Utica,  and  the  next 
day  rode  fifteen  miles  in  a  gig  to  Trenton  Falls,  passing  through  scenery 
that  of^  reminded  me  of  North  and  South  Wiies.  I  passed  three  hours 
at  the  Falls,  which  are  extremely  beautiful ;  the  river  dashing  through 
walls  of  rock  160  foet  hiffh  in  a  succession  of  torrents,  and  me  tops  of 
the  precipices  covered^with  noble  forest«^rees. 

On  my  return  to  Utica  I  once  more  passed  through  the  fertile  Vale  of 
Mohawk  to  Schenectady,  and  from  thence  to  Troy,  twenty^seven  miles, 
one  of  the  prettiest  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Hwkon,  with  fine  avenues 
of  trees  extending  along  its  principal  streets.  From  thence  I  took 
steamer  on  the  noble  Hudson  to  the  village  of  KatsktU,  where  I  found 
four-horse  stages  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to  Pine  Orchard  House 
on  the  KatskiU  mountvns — a  charming  spot,  and  at  which  I  passed  two 
most  delightful  days.  The  elevation  of  the  hotel  above  the  river  is  2212 
feet ;  and  the  whole  Vale  of  the  Hudson,  of  immense  extent,  is  spread  oat 
before  you  as  on  a  large  map.  Near  the  hotel,  in  a  wild  wood,  is  one  of 
the  mc^  picturesque  falls  that  can  be  conceived,  which  greatiy  reminded 
me  of  that  of  the  Devil's  bridge  in  Wale& 

From  the  KatskiU  landing  I  embarked  on  board  a  noble  steamer  to 
West  Point,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  This  is  the  post  which  the 
traitor  Arnold  had  arranged  through  Andr^  to  deliver  up  to  the  Brittdi ; 
but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Andre  was  shortiy  afterwards  hung  as 
a  spy  at  Tappan.  1  saw  the  very  spot  where  he  met  his  fote,  poor 
fellow! 

The  military  academy  of  the  States  is  at  West  Point,  md  the  cadets 
are  about  200  in  number.  They  were  in  camp  at  the  time  of  my  virit, 
and  a  very  pretty  sight  it  was  ;  Uiey  went  through  their  various  military 
manoeuvres  very  creditably  three  or  four  times  a^ay,  and  their  whole  time 
seemed  to  be  passed  in  thu  way.  One  of  the  officers  connected  mth  the 
estahlidmient,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  told  me  that  his 
duty  there  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one,  as  the  pupils  came  there 
with  too  great  notions  of  equality,  and  consequentiy  required  a  great 
deal  of  breaking  in  before  they  could  tamely  submit  to  the  rigid  discipline 
of  the  fort ;  and  tiiat  they  very  frequently  left  with  angry  feelings  towards 
their  superiors,  which  tney  cnerished  in  after-life.    They  bivouacked  in 
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tents,  he  said,  three  months  every  summer,  and  in  winter  lived  in  the 
barracks,  studying  the  theoretical  part  of  their  profession  ;  that  the  ex- 
amination in  tactics  and  mathematics  was  so  severe  that  numbers  were 
turned  back  and  sent  to  their  friends,  and  who  in  consequence  did  all  in 
their  power  to  undermine  the  institution,  which,  he  siud,  was  hated  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  as  being  hx  too  dignified  and  aristocratic  to 
suit  their  notions  of  equality;  and  he  concluded  by  remarking,  that 
formerly  the  officers  of  the  United  States  army  were  often  low,  ignorant 
fellows,  but  now  they  were  most  anxious  they  should  be  men  of  education 
and  gentlemen,  and  every  means  would  be  resorted  to,  under  God's  favour, 
to  render  them  such. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Hudson  is.  from  West  Point  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  fifby  miles — especially  the  highlands,  where  for  nearly 
twenty  miles  the  river  is  enclosed  on  either  side  with  bluffs  and  headlands, 
clothea  with  foliage  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  their  very  summits, 
with  here  and  diere  beautiful  valleys  between  them.  On  leaving  the 
highlands,  and  approaching  New  York,  the  scenery  of  the  river  becomes 
still  more  varied  and  picturesque  ;  an  immense  range  of  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock,  called  the  Palisades,  from  300  to  500  feet  high,  rising  from 
the  water  for  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles. 

I  was  upon  the  whole  much  pleased  with  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson, 
though  I  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  it  is  equal  to  the  Rhine,  which 
b  a  more  interesting  river  from  its  historical  associations,  and  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  which  adorn  its  banks. 

From  New  York  I  made  an  excursion  to  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New 
England — a  beautiful  city,  containing  a  population  of  80,000  inhabitants. 
I  had  many  delightful  drives  and  walks  in  its  lovely  neighbourhood,  the 
scenery  of  which  very  closely  resembles  that  of  England,  and  is  diversified 
with  pretty  villas  and  country-seats.  I  went  one  day  to  Mount  Auburn, 
the  Pere  la  Chaise  of  Boston,  as  lovely  a  spot  as  I  have  anywhere  seen, 
and  of  gpreat  extent, -its  romantic  grounds  comprising  almost  every  variety 
of  hill  and  dale. 

I  of  course  visited  Bunker's  Hill,  where  the  famous  battle  was  fought 
in  1775.  They  have  just  completed  a  splendid  monument  there,  wluch 
is  220  feet  high.  I  ascended  to  its  summit  by  steam,  and  had  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  was  much  pleased  with  Boston. 
It  is  quite  an  English-lookiug  city ;  has  a  handsome  park,  and  many  ex- 
cellent private  residences.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Union, 
having  been  founded  in  1630. 

My  visit  to  Boston  completed  this  portion  of  my  tour  in  Amerioa,  and 
on  the  1 1th  of  September  I  set  sail  for  meny  old  England  in  the  splen- 
did ship  Ashhurtany  of  1100  tons,  with  the  pleasing  reflection  that 
neither  my  time  nor  my  money  had  been  fruitlessly  spent. 

There  is  not  that  pleasure  in  making  a  tour  on  tne  American  conti- 
nent that  there  is  in  an  excursion  of  a  similar  nature  in  Europe ;  for 
though  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty  and  grandeur  are  to  be  met  with,  they 
are  far  apart,  and  the  general  character  of  the  scenery  is  too  monotonous 
to  please  me  $  neither  are  there  to  be  found  those  interesting  relics  of 
antiquity  which  give  such  a  peculiar  duum  to  European  countries. 
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LEGENDS    OF    TRACHENBERG. 
6t  John  Ozknfobd. 

The  Silesian  city  of  Trachenberg,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Baitsch  and  the  Schetzke,  should  properly  be  called  '*  Drachenbergp,''  as 
it  takes  its  name  from  a  mountain  upon  the  top  of  which  were  found  a 
nest  of  snakes,  or,  as  they  were  then  termed,  '*  dragons.*'  The  chief 
object  of  interest  in  this  place  is  a  large  castle,  once  of  extraordinary 
strength,  which  has  recently  been  beau^ed  by  the  addition  of  handsome 
parks.     To  this  castle  belongs  our  principal  legend. 

In  the  garden  attached  to  the  edifice  there  are  four  stone  statues,  not 
▼eiy  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  but  connected  with  a  tale  so  striking,  that 
it  furnished  our  dear  friend  Herr  Godssche  (to  whom  we  haye  been 
indebted  for  many  legends)  with  the  subject  for  a  two-yolume  noyel, 
which  he  pubUshed  in  the  year  1 837.  Of  the  merits  of  this  same  novel  we 
know  nothing,  not  haying  seen  even  the  outside  of  the  same.  We  also 
confess  that  we  have  not  curiosity  enough  to  send  to  Germany  for  a  copy. 
We  take  the  story  short,  and  a  yeiy  good  story  it  is. 

Two  of  the  statues  in  question  represent  a  couple  of  very  elegant  per- 
sonages about  to  open  a  dance,  u  these  are  not  so  handsome  as  they 
might  be,  we  easily  see  that  the  fiiult  lies  with  the  artist;  but  with 
respect  to  the  other  pair,  who  play  on  the  fiddle,  they  are  evidently 
meant  to  be  repulsive.  One  of  them,  to  be  sure,  is  a  fine-looking  fellow, 
apparently  led  astray  by  evil  passions  ;  but  as  for  his  companion,  there  is 
a  devilish  enjoyment  about  his  face  which  makes  us  shudder  as  we  gaze 
upon  him. 

[Our  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that  when  we  say 
''  we  easily  see,**  and  '*  we  shudder  as  we  gaze,"  and  so  on,  we  haye  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  persuading  them  that  we  have  iu^tually  beheld  the 
figures.  We  imbue  ourselyes  as  much  as  we  can  with  the  spirit  of  our 
story,  and  occasionally  we  fiincy  the  objects  are  really  before  us,  but  as 
for  setting  our  eyes  on  this  lumber  of  Trachenberg — bah !] 

Now,  according  to  the  tale  connected  vnth  these  statues,  a  knight  once 
liyed  at  CasUe  Trachenbei)e  who  possessed  the  yery  usual  treasure  of  a 
lovely  daughter.  So  dazzlmg  was  her  beauty  that  it  seems  to  haye  even 
oUiterated  her  name,  for  to  this  day  she  b  known  by  no  other  appellation 
than  that  of  the  ^*  hir  one  of  Trachenberg." 

This  "  fair  one"  proved  a  sad  annoyance  to  her  respectable  father.  At 
first  she  was  so  g^and  that  not  a  single  suitor  appeami  worthy  of  accept- 
ance in  her  eyes,  although  remarkably  eood  offers  poure4  in  from  all 
parts  of  Silesia  and  Poland.  Then  the  naughty  mania  #ent  off,  and 
she  so  £Eff  forgot  herself  as  to  fall  in  love  with — a  wandering  rat- 
catcher. 

Rat-catchers  were  remarkable  persons  in  the  old  days.  The  cunning 
^wrhich  was  necessary  to  ensnare  the  rat  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
bined with  a  craft  that  passed  terrestrial  bounds.  Thus  we  tead  of  a 
rat-catcher  who  not  only  &scinated  all  the  yermin  out  of  a  city  by  the 
charm  of  his  music,  but  who  afterwards  piped  all  the  children  into  a 
riTer,  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to  his  rifmuneration.     Our  present  rat- 
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catcher  looked  superior  to  his  vocation.  He  was  a  tall,  stately,  handsome 
man,  with  an  Italian  cast  of  countenance ;  and  when  he  stopped  at  the 
castle,  which  was  not  a  little  troubled  by  rats,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  the  servants.  The  "  fair  one^s*'  own  maid  was  particularlv  struck, 
and  could  not  enough  expataste  oa  the  attractions  of  the  rat-catcher  while 
she  dressed  the  hair  of  her  young  mistress.  She  almost  fancied,  she  said, 
lliat  he  was  some  lovely  supematurai  bong,  Uke  the  Nixie  who  once 
appeared  on  the  Bartseh. 

^  And  what  sort  of  a  Nizie  was  tliat?"  asked  the  lady. 

^  A  very  beantifil  creature,"  answered  the  maid,  *'  who  wore  a  dress 
of  a  light  watery  hue,  and  a  head-gear  graeefully  (brmed  of  reeds.  One 
day  when  a  number  of  penons  were  <kncing,  she  astoniriied  Aem  by 
appearing  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  joining  in  tlieir  eports  without  otter* 
ing  a  syuable.  Stall  more  £d  she  surprise  tihem  when  sbe  Tantshed  no 
one  knew  how  or  whither.  Two  young  felknvs  became  so  desperately 
enamoured  of  her,  that  they  would  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  followed 
her ;  and  when  they  saw  her  plunge  into  the  Bartsdi,  it  hsud  <ach  an 
effect  on  their  weak  minds  that  they  died  within  three  days  itifter- 
wards." 

This  story,  which  certainly  was  poor  and  pointless  enoogli,  had  not 
the  effect  of  stifling  in  the  bosom  of  the  ''fair  one"  a  baming  eonosity 
to  see  the  wonderful  stranger.  Ah!  she  might  have  been  warned  against 
the  effects  of  curiosity,  by  the  (ate  not  only  of  the  youths  who  fomwed 
lihe  Nixie,  but  also  by  diat  of  the  wiseacre  who  had  lately  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  stare  at  the  ^  spectral  hearse.**' 

Our  readers  are  probablv  not  aware,  that  in  the  Lent  of  every  year  a 
hearse  drawn  by  four  black  horses  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  tfaioagli 
Trachenberg,  till  it  came  to  the  Polish  gate  ;  making  a  dreadful  Tattiing 
noise  as  it  went  alonc^,  while  the  spectacle  was  enlivened  by  the  fire  ^Aak 
proceeded  from  the  hoofs  and  nostrils  of  the  horses.  At  Ae  gate  it  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  moment ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  faoxees  sprang 
into  the  air  and  vanished,  and  the  hearse  disappeared  in  a  oontraiy  dine- 
tion,  plunging  itself  into  the  castle  ditch.  Aja  aocidentBl  meeting  with 
this  unlucky  vehide  invariably  produced  a  swelling  in  the  head;  and  a 
godless  wight,  who  ventured  to  peep  at  it  from  a  wmdow,  was  fiiglitened 
to  death  in  no  time.  Ultimately  {%ftsr  the  tznie  of  our  legend),  the 
supernatural  nuisance  was  stopped  by  the  discovery  and  respectable  inter- 
ment of  a  human  skeleton.  That  the  gentlenian  was  desirous  <d  Chiis- 
tian  burial  is  conceivable  enough ;  but  why  he  was  so  spitefnl  at  every 
one  who  looked  at  the  vehicle  by  which  he  gave  notice  of  his  wishes, 
we  cannot  explmn. 

Curiosity,  it  must  be  observed,  was  rather  a  standing  vioe  at  TVachen- 
berg.  Once  a  number  of  citizens,  who  were  oat  late  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  castle,  saw  something  white  at  a  distance;  and  one  of  them  returned 
to  the  spot  on  the  following  morning,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  closer  in- 
spection. When  he  came  home  again  he  had  seven  noses,  as  the  leward 
of  his  impertinent  investigation! 

The  ^  fair  one,'*  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  tme  Trachenberg  curiosity, 
contrived  to  see  the  rat-catcher  unobserved ;  and  in  an  instant  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  him.  The  rat-catdier  had  previously  beheld  the  *^  fiur 
one,"  and  had  likewise  been  smitten.  Grlances  were  soon  followed  by 
assignations ;   and  in  time  the  knight's  daughter  and  the  galhnt  saixer 
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a£  termia  met  eveiy  ^yenix^  in  the  aaatie  gaidea.     li  is  cobboUd^  to. 
lesrn,  also,  that  o«ir  aero  was  no  leal  iat*calchery  but  an  Italian  noUeman^ 
who  had  fled  hia  coantry  for  political  raason^  and  mez«ly  adopted  as  a 
demier  reuort  the  honoiuable  profofwion  of  ^vi^iicli  lie  was  an  appanoii 
xsdoher* 

At  one  of  the  interviews  in  the  gavden,  the  Italian  told  his  beloned 
that  he  most  set  out  fior  hk  ««b  land  <«  the  £Dllowiag  noraing*,  and 
made  the  y&cy  seasonable  request  that  ahe  voald  remain  ooaatant  to  him 
&r  one  year.  Surely  this  was  not  so  hmg  a  time — this  one  little  year. 
Kef erthelesBy  we  gneve  to  say  that  it  proved  too  long  for  die  ^*  fsir  one" 
of  Tracheabeig,  although  she  had  made  the  mast  soleow  vows  of 
fidelity. 

What  were  the  political  views  of  die  oount  we  cannot  say ;  but  this 
we  know,  that  events  at  home  proved  favonrdble  to  his  interests ;  that  he 
leeoveoad  his  estates ;  and  that,  when  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  re- 
tarned  to  Silesia^  and  rode  up  to  Castle  Tzachenbeig  to  daim  his  bride, 
he  cat  a  vary  stately  figam«  and  was  fiaUowed  by  a  very  spleadid  train. 
Graatly  was  he  diigvsted  whea  lie  oiwrtook  another  train,  equally  splen- 
did, and  heard  that  the  ladies  aad  gentlemen  who  composed  it  wcie 
goiog  to  the  castle  on  purpose  to  odehiate  the  marriage  of  the  ^  &ir 
one**  with — somebody  else. 

la  the  presence  of  all  the  company  he  swore  very  histily  that  he  would 
be  revenged ;  and  to  attain  that  end  Ik  ad^^ted  the  expedient  of  calling 
OB  the  Father  of  Evil,  who,  in  tfaoae  days,  seems  to  have  been  alwaya 
ready  to  appear^  on  the  slightest  hint  that  his  presence  was  dearable. 
The  devil  rase  into  sighl^  and  made  an  agreement,  by  which  he  nnder- 
took  to  grant  a  full  allowance  of  revenge  to  the  count ;  the  latter,  on  his 
past,  giving  himself  up^  body  and  sonl,  in  return,  on  the  old-£uhioned 
plaa.  Thus  was  a  very  good  cause  ^KMled  by  the  employment  of  very 
sonry  espedieots. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  castle  on  the  following 
day,  when  our  worthy  confederates  introduced  themselves  in  the  guise  of 
foreign  musicians,  and  offered  to  accompany  the  dances  with  some  rare 
iastrumenta.  Ths  ofier  was  gladly  aooepted ;  and  when  evening  cam% 
and  the  tables  were  removed,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  up  to  open 
the  <b"^4>fi. 

Among  all  the  horrible  sounds  that  ever  were  heard  in  this  world,  them 
was  never  found  one  to  equal  the  somid  that  arose  when  die  two  strange 
mnsifiians  struck  up.  Not  only  did  a  fr^htful  yelfing  and  shrieking  pro- 
ceed from  thestrixigs,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  ^Cerisive  jabbering  all  round 
the  room,  as  if  a  txoc^  of  devils  were  mocking  at  the  solemniues.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  could  not  stir  isomi  th^  |^ace,  and  felt,  to  their 
horror,  that  their  clothes  were  growing  rigid  like  metallic  sheets,  and 
that  the  blood  in  their  veins  was  turning  colder  and  colder.  This  most 
unpleasant  sensation  g^ned  in  intensity;  the  unfortunate  couple  were 
unable  to  draw  a  breath,  and  at  length  stood,  garments  and  all,  trans- 
formed to  stone.  A  roar  of  exultation  from  the  strange  musicians  fol- 
lowed this  extraordinary  change ;  but  their  mirth  was  stayed  by  a  tre- 
mendous clap  of  thunder,  which  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  they  also 
were  petrified  to  statues.  That  the  guests  fled  in  all  directions  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  nor  do  we  see  any  cause  to  envy  the  old  knight  of  the 
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castle,  who  found  himself  alone  with  the  four  statues.  He  looked  at 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  putting  on  the  hest  hce  he  could,  he 
slunk  off  to  the  castle  g^arden.  It  is  impossible  to  haye  two  passions  vezy 
strong  at  the  same  moment,  and  hence  the  old  man*s  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  daughter  was  not  half  so  acute  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  circum- 
stances of  her  decease  had  been  less  fnghtful. 

When  day  dawned,  he  gathered  together  the  most  stout-hearted  of  lus 
guests  and  retainers,  and  returned  to  the  ball-room  to  perform  the  yery 
unpleasant  task  of  remoying  the  figures^  There  thej  stood,  lookiug 
more  horrid  than  eyer,  with  the  morning  sun  shining  upon  their  im- 
moyable  features.  What  must  have  been  the  sensation  of  those  domestics 
who  had  to  lift  them  from  their  place,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture. 

The  worthy  old  knight,  with  a  fine  sense  of  discriminating  justice,  had 
the  bridal  pair  honourably  buried  in  the  castle  garden,  and  put  up  a 
mass  for  their  souls  ;  whiJst  he  ordered  the  devil  and  lus  partner  to  be 
dbhonourably  flung  into  a  certain  yard  appropriated  for  the  slaughter  of 
incurable  steeds.  Having  thus  judiciously  settled  matters,  he  went  to  his 
bed,  but  was  disturbed  by  a  most  unpleasant  sound,  which  lasted  the  whole 
night.  When  he  arose  he  saw  to  his  horror  that  the  grave  in  the  garden 
had  reopened,  and  that  there  were  stan^ng  by  it  the  statues,  not  only  of 
the  bridal  couple,  but  also  of  the  strange  musicians. 

The  experiment  was  made  of  rebuiying  the  young  couple,  and  pitch- 
ing the  others  into  a  deep  lake  ;  but  this  proved  a  failure,  for  the  next 
morning  they  all  four  stood  at  their  old  spot,  and,  as  this  was  just  before 
the  window  of  the  castle,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  them. 
The  old  knight  then  thought  of  getting  the  servants  of  the  petrified 
count  as  assistants,  and  persuaded  them  to  take  away  their  master  and 
his  associate.  This  plan  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  servants  could  never 
proceed  a  score  of  miles  from  the  castle  before  the  unlucky  statues  had 
slipped  through  their  fingers,  and  were  at  their  old  post  with  a  precision 
worthy  of  mechanism. 

At  last  some  good  man  suggested  to  the  knight,  that  the  four  statues, 
as  they  seemed  to  have  such  an  affinity  to  each  other,  should  aU  be 
buried  together  in  the  garden,  and  have  a  decent  service  performed  over 
them.  This  expedient  was  adopted ;  the  devil,  among  the  rest,  came  io 
for  his  share  of  the  benediction,  and  there  was  no  more  disturbance  in  the 
castle. 

But  how  is  it  the  figures  are  to  be  seen  now  ?  Because  a  later  occu- 
pant of  the  castle,  finding  them  in  the  course  of  a  general  digging, 
thought  they  would  make  pleasing  ornaments  for  his  garden,  and  set 
them  up  accordingly.  If  the  old  knight  had  been  of  the  same  mind  as 
his  successor^  what  a  world  of  trouble  would  have  been  saved ! 
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BT  CHABLBS  HEBVET. 

Fbmics  at  a  Discoimt— ««La  Filleule  des  F^"— *•  Carlotta  Grisi,"  TmoU-*'  La 
Guerre  des  Femmes"— Ze*  SuiteM  d*uH  So^ffUt-—^  Suzanne  au  Bain,"  Mademoi- 
selle Oca    No.  4  of' <  La  Foire  aox  Idees." 

**  Je  TaiB  xeroir  mon  comptoir,  ma  boatiqne; 
Je  Tais  revoir  mes  parens,  mes  amis; 
£t  nous  allons  Toir  si  la  R^publique 
Pour  nous  attendre  est  rest^  4  Paris." 

So  sang  F^lix  and  Delannoy  in  "  Una  Semabe  &  Londres,**  and  so^ 
d  peu  de  chases  pres — might  sing  many  a  homeward-bound  pilgrim, 
gladly  exchanging  what  Vhomme  blasS  calls  the  chocolate  fogs  of  London 
and  the  incipient  snows  of  Switzerland  for  the  invigorating  purity  of  a 
Parisian  sky.  For,  in  spite  of  all  that  alarmists  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
the  haneful,  upasian  influence  of  anarchy  and  socialism  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  a  more  cheering  state  of  things :  people  are  beginning  to  find 
out — better  late  than  never — that  even  Robert  Houdin  himself,  the  &r- 
fiimed  wizard  of  the  Palais  Royal,  is  a  mere  Tom  Noddy  compared  with 
some  of  the  political  conjurors  whose  feats  date  from  February  24,  1848 ; 
and  that  a  Republic  may  be  as  effectually,  if  not  always  as  easily,  escamoUe 
as  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Like  Monsieur  Paris  in  tne  ^*  Foire  aux  Id^es," 
who,  after  retreating  in  alarm  from  the  audacious  little  republican  pro- 
geny of  la  Mhre  Gigogne,  suddenly  plucks  up  courage  and  whips  them 
in  round,  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  have  at  last  made  up  their 
minds  to  face  the  enemy,  and  throw  up  the  parts  they  have  so  long 
sustained  of  Apzil,  or  rather  February  fools. 

Nevertheless,  their  dislike  to  things  as  they  are  is  passive  rather  than 
active.  Far  from  sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  worthy  Monsieur  Jeanne, 
ihepapeiier  of  the  Passage  Choiseul,  whose  legitimate  ardour  entails 
upon  himself  on  an  average  one  duel  and  an  indefinite  number  of  pugi- 
listic encounters  every  week,  they  look  on  the  Republic  as  a  kind  of 
povirional  cobweb,  which  may  be  swept  away  any  day  by  a  vote  of  the 
Assembly;  and  feeling  perfectly  convinced  that,  as  in  the  dramas  of  the 
penny  theatres,  the  rightful  neir  (according  to  their  own  individual 
views)  must  eventually  get  the  upper  hand,  they  consider  the  present 
state  of  transition  as  an  inevitable  corvee^  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  resig- 
nation en  attendant  mieux. 

One  necessary  consequence  of  this  indifference  is  a  general  disinclina- 
tion to  talk  pontics  :  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Assemblee  Nationale 
and  the  Bourse,  the  most  confirmed  button- holder  hardly  dares  to  hint 
at  anything  approaching  to  this  used-up  and  forbidden  theme.  The 
Turko-Russian  question,  Kossuth's  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  even 
Hnber's  condemnation,  are  equally  at  a  discount,  and  yield  the  palm, 
both  in  club  and  salon^  to  the  last  performances  of  Rachel  and  the  Jirst 
of  "  U  FiUeule  des  F6es." 

**  La  Filleule  des  Fees!"  Had  the  announcement  of  this  Terpsichorean 
novelty  met  my  eye  some  two  months  ago,  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers,  I  should  probably  have  wistfully  murmured, 

May  I  be  there  to  seel 

For,  let  me  tell  you,  courteous  patron  of  the  New  Monthly^  it  is  no 
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easy  matter  to  sit  down  in  an  English  watering-place,  or,  what  is 
worse  still,  in  a  renaote  eomer  of  Erin's  green  isle,  and  write  page 
after  page  about  sparkling  vaadevilles  and  pretty  French  actresses,  as 
if  one  had  them  sotis  le  mam !  Yet  Bocb,  with  little  intermission,  has 
been  my  destiny  for  the  last  year  and  a  hall,  and,  parole  d^honneWf  m 
Seiby  iised  to  say  ia  the  *<  Pmooer  of  Wav/'  a  most  wngialefi^  tanta- 
lising task  I  have  found  it.  Howvfer,  ckagme  maikemra  son  Urwm:  a 
few  weeks  back  I  caught  myself  hamming  M*  Dumolet'B 

Bob  Tojage^  ei  vite  2  Rffi*; 

and  henceforward,  so  long  as  the  above  seductive  little  metropolitan 
dissyllable  maintains  its  position  at  the  foot  of  my  monthly  cattfme,  so 
long  mayst  thou  feel  assured,  indulgent  reader,  that  the  hafntue  is  at 
bis  po0t|  intent  on  amusing  not  only  himself  but  thee  also.  iSt  fakt 
tepeui. 

To  return  to  "  La  Filleule  des  F^es.^  Mesguinerie,  so  long  the  order 
of  the  day  at  the  Opera,  has  at  length  given  way  to  largesse  ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  in  the  getting  up  of  the  new  ballet  liberality  and 
good  taste  go  hand  in  hand.  The  oldest  inhabitant,  or  rather  abonne 
of  the  Academic,  can  hardly  call  to  mind  a  mise  en  scene  so  barmoniou 
in  all  its  details  and  so  perfect  in  its  ensemble.  The  costumes  are  un- 
usually varied  and  picturesque,  and  the  groupings  arranged  with  con- 
summate skill;  as  for  the  scenery,  it  is  worthy  of  £ftiry4and,  and  of 
Monsieur  Cambon  and  his  coadjutors. 

I  wish  that  the  projectors  of  the  Phonetic  News^  instead  of  rendering 
our  language  still  more  unintelligible  than  it  is,  had  exercised  th^  in- 
genuity in  inventing  a  new  set  of  complimentary  phrases  and  epithets,  bj 
the  help  of  which  I  mig^t,  in  some  measure,  have  satisfied  my  conscience^ 
and  fittingly  eulogized  Carlotta  Grisi.  As  it  is,  I  fear  I  must  lay  down 
my  pen  in  despair.  What  can  I  say  of  her  diat  has  not  been  said  a 
hundred  times  before  ? — ^and  how  infinitely  would  all  that  I  comld  say  fiJl 
abort  of  the  reality !  Let  the  applauding  shouts,  the  rappels^  the  flowers 
nightly  carpeting  the  stage  in  her  honour,  speak  for  me ;  no  one  wiU 
dispute  their  eloquence  or  sincerity. 

As  for  Perrot,  his  brilliant  rentree  and  admirable  performance  of  the 
peasant  Alain  has  already  excited  the  jealousy  of  certain  of  bis  com- 
xades ;  one  of  whom  (a  confirmed  bavard)  thus  gave  his  opinion  of  the 
eminent  pantomimist :  '^  Je  ne  lui  trouve  rien  de  remarquable,  voyez-voos; 
il  ne  mime  pas  trop  mal,  c'est  vrai,  mais  un  autre  aurait  pa  jouer  le  i6Ie 
aussi  bien  que  lui,"  and  so  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  be  finally 
stopped  short  for  want  of  breath,  and  waited  for  an  answer.  *'  Ma 
ibi  r  replied  the  person  addressed,  <' je  ne  suis  pas  assez  connaisaeur  poor 
diacuter  les  quaht^s  de  Tartiste  dont  vous  me  parlez:  seulement,  si 
j^avais  ^  choisir^  il  me  semUe  que  je  pr^^rerais  bien  uu  Perrot  &  an 
lierro-quet" 

The  veto  offidally  put  on  the_performanoe8  of  "  Rome,''  and  the  con- 
sequent temporary  closing  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  have  proved  a  real  god- 
send to  the  other  boulevard  theatres,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Thefltre 
Historique,  where  Dumas'  "  Guerre  des  Femmes"  continues  to  draw 
excellent  houses.  The  piece,  like  all  produced  under  M.  Hostein's 
management,  is  carefully  got  up,  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  interesting 
and  amusing  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  M^lingue  and  the  charmiog 
Madame  R^  eentrRNite  by  their  esertioos  not  a  little  to  its 
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and  Pknron,  in  tn  epModie  and  somewliat  eanaiUe  part»  after  making 
audience  heartilj  wish  him  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  hb  ras- 
caUty,  during  four  acisy  comes  out  in  the  fifih  with  a  few  genuine  touches 
of  pathos,  which  bring  the  sobs  and  pocket-handkercye^  of  the  sensitive 

into  full  plaj.  

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  a  considerable  scandale  was  caused  in  the 

eouHsses  of  the  Th6fttre  Fran^ais,  by  a  quarrel  between  B ^  the 

BoUngbroke  of  ^1j&  Verre  d'Eau,**  and  R-= y  the  younger  brother  of 

a  celebrated  tragic  actress.  A  version  of  the  a£^ir  found  its  way  into 
one  or  two  of  the  newspapers;  bat  many  of  the  particulars  given  were 
either  partial^  incorrect,  or  altogether  apocryphal.  The  real  facts  are  as 
follows : — 

After  a  "  wordy  war**  of  some  minutes,  B so  far  forgot  himself 

88  to  give  his  youthful  opponent  a  most  unmistakable  box  on  the  ear ; 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  a  meeting 
on  the  foUowmg  day  were  made  forthwith,  and  seconds  chosen.     La  nuiij 

however,  porte  ennseil ;  and  B ,  possibly  thinking  he  had  gone  too 

&r,  sent  one  of  his  tSmoins  to  his  adversary  early  next  morning  with  a 

letter  of  apology.     R ,  after  carefully  perusing  the  missive,  observed 

that  B would  find  him  in  the  Bois  <k  Boulogne  at  the  appointed 

hour,  and  declined  giving  any  further  answer. 

Both  parties  were  punctual  at  the  rendezvous ;  and  on  the  appearance 

of  hb  antagonist,  R ,  stepping  forward  hat  in  hand,  thus  addressed 

him: — 

^'  1  have  received  your  letter,  monsieur,  and  am.  perfectly  disposed  to 
accept  the  apology  you  offer  me,  neither  wishing  to  kill  you  or  be  killed 
by  you  ;  but  I  have  first  a  question  to  ask  you.  Were  you  in  my  place, 
would  you  aftier  a  similar  affront  consider  yourself  satisfied  with  a  similar 
eieuse,  or  not  ?" 

"  Mais  oui,*'  answered  B— ^. 

"  Yon  are  quite  certain  ?** 

«  Quite." 

"  Enchants  de  Vapprendre^^  replied  R ,  at  the  same  time  ad- 
ministering to  BoUngbroke  a  vigorous  soufflet  with  one  hand,  and  with 

the  other  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  his  own  letter.     B ,  furious 

at  this  unexpected  attack,  insisted  on  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms  ;  the 
seconds,  however,  unanimously  refused  to  allow  the  matter  to  proceed 
further,  and  little  R mardied  away  with  flying  colours. 


A  son  of  Amedee  de  Beaupian,  the  clever  vaudetUHste  and  mosieal 
composer,  lately  acquired  a  somewhat  questionable  notoriety  as  author  of 
a  most  indelicate  little  piece,  or  rather  scene,  which  lost  none  of  its  licence 
by  being  performed  at  the  Vaudeville  by  Mademoiselle  Cico.  Its  titk^ 
"  Suzanne  au  Bain,**  attracted  a  large  audience  to  witness  the  first  repre* 
•entation ;  the  details  and  allusions,  however,  notwithstanding  the  prover- 
bial good  homom*  of  a  Parisian  public^  were  trap  pen  gazes  to  escane 
censme,  and  the  eurtain  fell  amid  general  disapprobation.  Next  day  the 
maaarers  received  an  intimation  from  the  practsreur  de  la  repubaque^ 
tbaA  &  piece,  although  announced  in  the  bills  £or  repetition,  must,  on  the 
■raieof  its  indeeeney,  be  withdrawn.  The  q/^Ae  was  accordingly  altered^ 
but  so  late  in  the  day  that  few  persons  present  that  evening  in  tlie  theatre 
vere  aware  of  the  ehai^ ;  and  great  was  the  dis^[^K)intment  of  a  mem* 
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ber  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  taken  a  stall  expressly  to  see  *^  Suaaime,'' 
when  informed  of  the  prohibition. 

"  Je  suis  vole  !*'  he  exclaimed — ^'  vole  comme  dans  un  bois.     Je  ne  sds 
venu  que  pour  voir  Cico  nue — d  cannue  !** 


Another  novelty,  and  of  a  very  different  order  of  merit,  is  now  exciting 
a  marvellous  furore  at  the  same  theatre.  I  allude  to  the  fourth  number 
of  ^'  La  Foire  aux  Id^es."  As  a  French  critic  justly  remarked,  the  au- 
thors of  this  clever  series  had,  in  the  preceding  numbers,  contented  them- 
selves with  inflicting  skin-deep  scratches  on  the  objects  of  their  satire ; 
but  in  No.  4  the  rouge  party  is  literally  flayed  alive.  What  remains  to 
be  said  in  No.  5  is  to  me  a  puzzle,  for  the  present  highly  real  piece  seems 
to  have  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  in  its  unmerciful  hits  against 
everything  republican  \  as  for  the  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, Marrast  en  tete^  it  does  not  leave  them  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

Every  couplet  (and  there  are  about  fifty  of  them)  haa  its  point,  and  a 
pretty  sharp  one  too ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  actors  exert  them- 
selves gallantly  to  make  them  tell.  I  would  not  wish  a  democ  soc,  (if  he 
were  a  personal  enemy  of  my  own)  a  more  disagreeable  task  than  to  be 
forced  to  listen  either  to  Ambroise  anathematising  Messieurs  les  homardSj 
ai^d  extorting  an  universal  to  by  his  energetic  delivery  of  the  last  line  in 

the  couplet jftnalf 

La  society  se  defend,  et  n*  meurt  pas, — 

or  to  Lecourt  burlesquing  the  repubUcains  du  lendemain  with 

Nous  n'avons  eu  personne  h  vaincre, 

Ce  qui  fait  que  nous  somm's  de  grands  vainqueurs, — 

or  even  to  Henri  Potier's  pretty  air,  '^  Soc,  soc,  et  democ,"  and  its  ac- 
companying "  Sauvajeska,"  a  Mabilleian  pcu  contrasting  the  utter  choC' 
nosophes  attitudes  of  Mademoiselle  Cico  with  the  unassuming  grace  and 
geniUlesse  of  Madame  Clary. 

Paris,  October  22, 1849. 
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The  elastic  "  etis  rationis^*^  to  which  dramatic  philosophers  give  the 
naine  of  ^ theatrical  activity,"  after  remaining  pent  up  so  long  that  we 
feared  its  elasticity  would  be  destroyed  altogether,  has  treed  itself  at  lasti 
with  suc}\  an  impulse,  with  such  a  rapid  spirit  of  production,  that  the  part 
of  our  brain  devoted  to  the  drama  has  during  the  latter  portion  of  October 
been  kept  in  a  constant  whirl. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  Mr.  Macready's  appearance  at  the 
Hay  market,  on  the  occasion  of  which  John  Bull  determined  to  make  op 
by  enthusiasm  for  Brother  Jonathan's  deficiencies  in  good  manners. 
When  we  say  that  there  was  something  really  '^  Lindish"  in  his  reception, 
we  shall  give  the  best  expression  to  represent  vivid  hats  and  animated 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  When  we  add  that  for  many  nights  he  played 
nothing  but  Macbeth  and  Hamlet^  and  that  these  performances  drew 
crowded  houses,  we  show  that  his  success  is  as  solid  aa  it  is  brilliant. 
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At  the  New  Strand  Theatre,  which  dow  takes  a  prominent  place  among 
the  Westminster  establishments,   Mrs.  Stirling,  whom  we  praised  in 

Ssneral  terms  last  month,  has  made  a  decided  step  in  her  profession,  by 
e  impersonation  of  a  character  in  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel  created 
a  Parisian /*Mfior«  last  April.  This  character  is  Adrienne  Lecouvreur^  a 
French  actress,  poisoned  in  the  last  century  by  a  lady  of  quality,  whom 
she  riralled  in  the  affections  of  Marshal  Saxe.  The  suppressed  storms 
of  iealousy,  and  the  agonies  of  a  painful  death,  are  represented  with  an 
imion  of  force  and  careful  elaboration,  which  few  of  our  present  actresses 
could  attain.  The  version  of  "Adrienne  Lecouyreur,"  which  has  served 
as  a  vehicle  for  this  admirable  histrionic  display,  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  John  Oxenford,  and  is  called  the  "  Reigqing  Favourite." 

At  Sadler's  Wells  another  lady,  of  position  far  less  established  than 
Mrs.  Stirling,  has  likewise  made  an  important  advance.  Miss  Glyn's 
performance  of  the  Queen  of  Egypty  in  Shakspeare's  '^  Antony  and  Cleo- 
natra,"  is  not  only  distinguished  by  that  sedulous  gesticulation  which  she 
has  oflten  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  is  animated  with  an  impulsive  fire 
for  which  we  by  no  means  gave  her  credit.  It  seems  as  if  the  real  spirit 
at  last  moved  freely,  in  spite  of  a  severe  discipline,  not  bursting  the 
fetters,  but  carrying  them  with  facility.  We  really  now  begin  to  enter- 
tain great  hopes  of  Miss  Glyn.  The  play,  which  has  been  dragged  from 
the  shelf  by  Mr.  Phelps,  has  been  put  on  the  stage  in  most  superb  style. 
It  is  a  grand  moving  picture  of  ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman  life. 

At  the  Surrey  we  find  symptoms  of  that  desire  to  rise  into  something 
of  literary  dramadc  importance,  which  has  been  so  laudably  displayed  at 
Sadler's  Wells  and  the  Marylebone,  and  which  promises  to  convert 
the  old  dramatic  monarchy  of  Westminster  into  a  federal  system  that 
shall  embrace  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Creswick,  an  actor  of  considerable 
merit,  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this  southern  movement ;  and 
Messrs.  Bernard  and  Marston,  two  of  our  best  dramatists,  have  furnished 
Ae  establishment  with  a  domestic  play,  called  "  Trevanion,"  which  has 
proved  highly  successful. 

The  "  legitimate"  business  goes  on  at  the  Marylebone,  and  will  go 
on  till  Christmas  brings  Mr.  Watts  and  his  company  to  the  Olympu^ 
that  is  now  rising  like  a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  to  the  edification  of  aU 
who  go  through  that  deliehtful  thoroughfare  Wych  Street.  Mrs. 
Mowatt  is  still  the  heroine,  choosing  Shakspeare*s  comedies  as  her  sphere 
of  action,  and  winning  all  hearts  by  the  grace  and  beauty  (mental  and 
personal)  with  which  she  endows  Beatrice  and  Rosalind, 

The  Adelphian  wags  have  found  matter  for  imitation  in  the  famous 
pas  des  paHneurSy  which  our  friend  Lumley  first  exhibited  to  the  London 
public,  and  a  sprightly  farce  by  Mr.  Stirling  Cojne  terminates  bril- 
Hantly  with  the  skating  scene,  which  is  transferred  from  the  Danube  to 
the  not  less  renowned  lake  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Lyceum  has  scarcely  yet  put  out  its  strength,  though  we  have  a 
very  clever  £ut»,  by  Mr.  Bernard,  called  "  A  Practical  Man,"  in  which  a 
fidgety,  irresolute  gentleman  is  played,  as  no  one  else  can  play  such  a 
part,  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews. 

At  the  Princess's  opera  remains  the  staple  article.  "  Don  Giovanni" 
has  been  done  in  very  creditable  style ;  and  a  young  English  singer, 
luuned  Louisa  Pyne,  has  not  only  made  a  successful  debut  as  Zerlma^ 
but  has  created  sopie  sensation-  in  Bellini's  "  Sonnambula."  Her  chief 
attributes  are  puii^  of  style  and  faultlessness  of  intonation. 
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THE  OGILVIES.* 

This  k  at  once  a  passkmaie  and  a  philosophical  love  stoiy — appaientfj 
Ae  first  work  of  its  author.  Its  very  faults,  as  well  as  its  heauties,  attest 
to  its  heing*  penned  by  a  female  hand.  That  Katherine  Ogilvie,  a  r»> 
naotic  girl  of  sixteen,  should,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  world,  discard 
a  good-hunoonred  sporting  cousin  for  the  impersonation  of  poor  Keats  in 
a  certain  Paul  Lynedon,  is  bj  no  means  improbable  ;  but  in  tins  case  Ae 
amount  of  passion  awakened  in  the  young  giri  by  this  man  of  clear  brown 
compleiion,  and  calm,  contemplative  eyes,  exceeds  probalnlitiec^  whQe  the 
manner  in  which  Paul  is  described  as  ever  "  shaking  back  his  beautifiil 
hair**  betrays  the  authoress.  Tlie  success  with  which  the  more  rainntB 
characteristics  of  the  man  are  afterwards  eliminated — his  total  want  of 
diat  greatest  of  all  attributes^  truth  to  himself  and  to  nature — his  m- 
pardonable  weakness  in  trifling  with  young  Ratherine's  affections  at  ths 
time  that  he  is  attached  to  ho*  cousin — his  reawakened  and  guilty  passion 
fcr  Katherine  when  a  woman  and  a  wife — all  swamped  in  one  great  and 
simultaneous  climax — marriage  and  death — more  tlu«  repay,  howerer,  in 
their  transcendent  and  highly-wrought  beauty,  any  slight  deficieneics  at 
Ike  onset. 

The  story  of  the  loves — no  less  powerful,  but  better  legulaled — of 
Eleanor  Og^Wie  and  of  Philip  Wychnor,  is  an  admirable  antithesa  to  tfie 
preceding  Romeo  and  Juliet  affur.  A  description  oft  done  before,  that  of 
a  cathedral  close  and  its  population  of  deans,  canons,  deacons,  and  their 
wives  and  widows  and  daughters,  so  formal,  so  select,  so  prostrate  befeie 
the  paganism  of  conventional  propriety,  introduces  us  to  this  true  and 
loving  couple,  and  a  harsh,  uncompromising  aunt,  Mrs.  Breynton,  who  is 
at  the  bottom  of  much  future  suffering,  and  who  so  hr  forgets  the  iranMi- 
eulate  propriety  of  the  close  as  to  purloin  and  read  lovers'  letters.  Philip, 
however,  entails  misery  on  himsetf  and  his  love  by  refusing,  on  principle^ 
to  enter  upon  the  career  opened  to  him  by  previous  expenses  incurred  in 
his  education,  and  by  other  advantages  secured  to  him,  because  he  does 
not  feel  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Few  will  ^^mpathise  with  the  lover  in 
ibis  heroism  of  fNrinciple.  If  not  good  enough,  he  ought  to  have  songht 
to  have  made  himself  so.  Eleanor,  in  abetting  him  in  this  ecstatic  refine- 
ment, makes  all  the  sacrifices  come  from  herself.  He  makes  none;  yet 
the  nobility  of  soul  that  could  yearn  for  nothing  but  truth  and  wisdom  and 
justice  in  works  of  intellect  and  imagination — a  career  to  which  FhtKn 
secediiig  from  the  church,  is  fain  to  devote  himself — surely  demaadB 
some  of  those  elements  of  thought  and  attributes  of  mind  which  in%ht 
as  well  have  fitted  their  possessor  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  to  that  of 
nan.  These  are  grave  inconsisteneies  in  working  out  so  serious  a  problem 
as  the  heroism  which  underiies  d!ie  common  fortrm  of  life.  Tbs 
authoress  herself,  in  one  of  her  best  philosophical  moods,  advocates  the 
nght  of  love  in  earnest  language : — 

Hiost  writers  on  the  subject  are  (she  says),  we  think,  somewhat  in  the  wrong. 
^TheOgavies.   A Kofd. in 3 volsb    Chkpman and Ha^ol 
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Hkj  never  cnnwdpr  that  love  is  duty-— •  moit  solenm  and  holj  dntj!  He  who^ 
loTiDg  and  being  beloved,  takes  upon  himself  this  seoond  life»  this  glad  burden  of 
another's  happiness,  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  it  for  any  other  human  tie^  It  is  the 
fsshion  to  extol  the  self-devotion  of  the  girl  who,  for  parental  caprice,  or  to  work 
out  the  happiness  of  some  lovelorn  sister,  gives  up  the  chosen  of  her  heart,  whooe 
hcnf  s  Ghoaen  she  knows  hersrif  to  be.  And  tlM  man  who,  lather  than  make  a 
loving  woman  a  little  poorer  in  worldly  wealth— but  oh,  how  rich  in  affection  I — 
proudly  conceals  his  love  in  his  own  breast,  and  will  not  utter  it— he  is  deemed  a 
self-denying  hero!    Is  this  right? 

Too  writers  of  moral  fiction,  who  exalt  to  the  skies  sacrifices  sndi  as  these, 
what  would  yon  say  if  for  any  cause  under  Heaven  a  wile  gave  up  a  husband,  or 
a  husband  a  wife,  each  dooming  the  other  to  su£^ng  worse  than  death?  And 
is  the  tie  between  two  hearts  knitted  together  by  mutual  love  less  strong,  ksB 
«scnd,  befoaretlie  ahar-vow  than  after  it? 

This  18  a  noble  viii£cation  of  the  rights  of  Iove»  and  exHbits  to  great 
advantage  the  author's  capacity,  manifest  throughout,  of  placing  feelings 
and  acts  alike  in  their  proper  position  ;  looking  at  them  in  the  nakedneas 
of  truth,  discarding  all  that  is  conventional  and  artificial,  and  guiding  her 
judgment  solely  hy  the  elementary  tests  of  conscience  and  nature. 

Philip,  however,  not  acting  exactly  as  he  ought,  had  he  considered  the 
breaking  of  the  bond  of  love  a  sin,  even  though  no  consecrated  ordinance 
bad  rendered  the  actual  perjury  visible  guilt,  is  devoted  to  a  life  of  hard 
struggles,  first  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  an  unfortunate  editor,  who  appeaiB 
to  be  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  some  secret  personality,  and  next  as  a 
writer  himself,  a  frequenter  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Biysdale,  in  whose  company  he  learns  to  vnrite  out  of  his  own  soul,  and 
not  for  the  approhation  of  any  particular  set  or  coterie.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  author  has  not  ventured  upon  such  an  incredible  legend  as 
to  state  that  Philip  was  enabled  by  his  writing  to  earn  Eleanor  for  his 
wife ;  no,  that  is  accomplished  more  intelligibly  by  a  sub-dean  bequeathing 
to  her  some  6000/.  Eleanor  was,  at  the  time  tnat  this  fortunate  legacy 
came,  abroad,  and — what  between  her  aunt's  delinquency  and  an  incorrect 
lepresentation  which  had  been  made  to  Philip  of  her  former  relation  with 
Paul  LynedcMQ — her  return  is  only  followed  by  estrangement  and  by  a 
series  of  mistakes  which  seem  so  easy  to  remedy,  as  to  inflict  "  deEghtfuI 
torture**  on  the  novel-reader.  That  the  result  to  these  pure  hearts  and 
mbds  is  happiness,  we  need  not  say,  but,  before  that  is  attained,  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred,  and  the  agony  of  a  guileless  soul*s  suffering  from 
unjust  aspersions,  are  told  in  what  decidedly  constitute  the  most  rordble 
passages  and  most  touching  pages  of  the  work.  The  impression  lefb  at 
the  conclusion  is  that  of  remarkable  power  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
great  capacity  for  intensity  of  feeling — high  intellectual  attributes — dis- 
crimination alike  in  the  internal  and  external  world — and  an  earnest  rather 
than  a  subtle  imagination — a  mind  more  given  to  emotion  and  impulse 
than  to  niceties  or  novelties  of  detail,  plot,  or  construction. 


THE  CAXTONS.« 

"  Reoarded  as  a  novel,"  says  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  preface, 
**  this  attempt  is  an  experiment,  somewhat  apart  from  any  previous  woxk 

of  the  author :  it  is  the  first  in  which  humour  has  been  employed  less  for 

*- 

•  The  Caxtons;  a  Family  Picture.    By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.    «  vola 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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ike  purpose  of  satire  than  in  illustration  of  amiable  characters ; — ^it  is  the 
first,  too,  in  which  man  has  been  viewed  less  in  his  active  relations  with 
the  world  than  in  his  repose  at  his  own  hearth ; — in  a  word,  the  greater 
part  of  the  canvas  has  been  devoted  to  the  completion  of  a  simple 
Famii<t  Picture."     And  a  beautiful  picture  it  is  too :  the  portraits 
striking^  yet  characteristic ;  the  colouring  exquisitely  tasteful,  yet  true  to 
nature ;  uie  accessories  of  details  and  incidents  trifling  in  uemselves^ 
yet  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  ordinary  life,  and  attesting  in 
this  particular  instance,  what  Lamartine  has  said  of  the  family  generally, 
that  each  has  a  history  in  itself,  and  even  a  poem,  to  those  who  know 
how  to  search  its  pages.     The  amount  of  high  feeling  and  of  true 
heroism  that  is  involved  in  the  almost  daily  transactions  of  life,  has  been 
hitherto  far  too  much  overlooked  by  writers  of  fiction.     They  have 
deemed  it  too  much  a  matter  of  necessity  to  wander  into  the  realms  of 
the  extraordinary  and  the  excessive,  to  excite  the  sympathies.     It  may 
be  that  the  blage  novel-reader  will  still  prefer  the  work  of  high  excite- 
ment, but  the  great  majority  will  decidedly  be  won  where  the  sympathies 
of  aU  are  concerned  ;  for  there  are  few  who  will  not  find,  somewhere  or 
other,  their  own  thoughts  reflected  in  a  family  picture.     It  has  been 
justly  and  beautifully  remarked,  that  the  chivalry  of  the  world  has  not 
perished  because  its  arena  has  been  transferred  from  the  lists  of  the  field 
to  the  closet  of  the  student — because  it  grapples  with  a  prejudice  instead 
of  a  giant,  and  boasts  for  its  trophies  not  prostrate  bodies  but  en- 
franchised thoughts.      So  it  is,  also,  in  respect  to  domestic  ties  and 
&mily  life.     In  the  sanctity  of  aflection,  under  its  humbler  forms — in  the 
modest  ministry  of  kindness — in  the  devotion  of  love,  refined  by  trial  and 
transformed  by  faith — in  the  aspirations  of  youth — its  exuberant  ener- 
gies turning,  as  with  the  instinct  of  nature,  for  space  and  development — 
in  the  sad  fact  that  every  profession  and  career  is  overstocked,  every  path 
in  life  already  encumbered  by  others,  that,  as  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  has 
it,  the  numbers  of  the  *'  one  too  many  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd"  are 
daily  increasing  in  the  inevitable  progress  of  modern  civilisation — in  all 
these  there  exist  poetic  elements,  which  will  grow  richer  as  time  explores 
them,  and  more  improving  and  chastening  the  more  we  learn  and  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  love  and  appreciate  mind,  and  intellect,  and  goodness, 
and  their  products,  above  worldly  gain  and  ambition.     Sir  £.  Bulwo 
Lytton  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion,  only  he  justly  adds  that,  con- 
stituted as  youth  is,  with  the  desire  of  action  as  strongly  implanted  in 
its  nature  as  any  of  the  most  powerful  emotions  of  after-hfe,  it  is  rarely 
until  our    researches  have  spread  over  a  wider  area  that  we  become 
sensible  of  so  simple  and  so  hackneyed  a  truth,  that,  whatever  our  wan- 
derings, our  happiness  will  be   found  within  a  narrow  compass,  and 
amidst  the  objects  more  immediately  within  our  reach.     Sir  K.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  who  has  shown  his  mastery  m  all  the  various  fields  of  fiction — 
the  satirical,  the  historical,  and  the  tragical — has  also  evinced  the  same 
power  in  this  novel  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  before 
alluded  to,  of  the  numerous  class  to  which  its  interests  must  have  a 
charm,  adorned  in  this  instance  by  the  chastening  and  improving  pen  of 
genius,    we  should  think   that,  if  not  the  highest  work  of  art  of  its 
author,  it  will  be  the  most  popular  and  the  most  extensively  admired  and 
appreciated. 
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ERNEST  VANE* 


Mb.  C!ocHRAifE  has  undertakea  a  bold  task  in  this  his  last  novel — 
ihe  unflinching  exposure  and  unsparing  flagellation  of  the  vices  of  the 
so-called  man  of  fashion.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  depict  a  more  diabolical 
character  than  the  one  in  question.  Beauty  and  grace  of  person  are  to 
him  but  a  veil  to  dissipation  of  the  most  reckless  and  abandoned  kind; 
and  title  and  position  in  society,  and  even  wealth,  are  all  made  subservient 
to  the  same  daring  repudiation  of  the  obligations  of  life,  and  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine.  Such  is  Luttrel,  only  son  of  Lord  Linton,  as  he  is 
here  depicted  to  us.  Luttrel  had  recently  exchanged  from  the  Guards  for  a 
company  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  at  that  time  quartered  in  Wales,  for  his 
extravagance  had  quite  ruined  Lord  Linton ;  and  he  had  solemnly  told  him 
that  this  was  the  very  lastefibrt  he  would  make  to  save  him.  Before  join- 
ing his  regiment  he  had  to  break  off  with  that  which  came  with  other 
vices  under  the  general  denomination  of ''  London  habits," — the  daughter 
of  a  Tyrolese  gentleman,  in  whose  house  Luttrel  was  one  night,  during 
his  travels,  driven  to  ask  shelter,  and  which  kindness  he,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  repaid  by  the  seduction  'of  his  only  child.  The  home  of  Marie, 
and  the  luxury  of  the  Sybarite's  life,  are  well  depicted,  as  are  also  the 
pangs  of  a  first  separation,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  hearths  best  affec- 
tions. But  what  was  all  this  to  the  hardened  man  of  fashion?  A  mere 
subject  for  ridicule  and  cold  irony. 

In  the  neighbourhood  to  which  Luttrel  was  forced  by  the  engences  of 
hu  circumstances  there  dwelt  a  retired  Liverpool  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  who  had  purchased  one  df  the  finest  properties  of  the  county, 
and  whose  whole  hopes  and  affections  were  centred  in  an  only  daughter, 
Ida, — ^worthy  by  her  beauty  and  her  virtues  of  the  love  with  whicfi  she 
was  cherished.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  dwelt  also  Ernest  Vane  and 
his  sister— less  wealthy  than  their  ^*parvenu*'  neighbours,  but  of  old 
family  and  good  county  connexions.  The  familiarity  of  neighbourhood 
had  begot  a  warm  affection  between  Ernest  and  Ida ;  but  unluckily,  Lord 
Linton  had  heard  of  the  wealth  of  the  Leslies  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
only  daughter,  and,  coveting  the  latter  for  his  ruined  and  profligate  son, 
he  so  wrought  upon  the  old  merchant's  vanity,  by  the  promise  of  associa- 
tion with  titled  and  high  political  personages,  as  to  seduce  him  to  his 
views,  even  ac^ainst  his  better  feelings  as  a  father,  and  the  acknowledged 
preference  of  his  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Luttrel  himself  had  not  been  inactive  in  his  own 
particular  line.  He  had  been  busy  winning  the  affections  of  Algpitha 
Vane,  for  his  own  purposes ;  and  although  he  had  failed,  still  he  had  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  blast  the  young  girl's  reputation  for  ever.  It  is 
afber  this  last  outrage  that  he  is  introduced  to  us  as  the  wooer  of  the 
young  and  guileless  Ida  !  The  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  is  momentarily  ex- 
pected, when,  luckily,  Ernest  discovers  at  the  same  time  that  the  villain 
who  has  deceived  his  sister  is  also  the  favoured  suitor  of  his  betrothed. 
He  hastens  to  London,  seeks  a  quarrel  with  the  man  of  &shion,  and  is 
killed  by  him !  This  is  more  of  a  tragical  denotement  than  generally 
Appertains  to  works  of  fiction ;  but  Luttrel  lives  to  be  punished  by  those 

*  Ernest  Yane.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.  2  toIs.  Henry 
Colbum. 
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inflictions,  worse  than  death,  which  infallibly  attend  upon  vice  and  crime. 
There  are  few  works,  indeed,  in  which  die  particular  objects  held  in  view 
by  the  author  are  wrought  out  with  more  effect  and  pathos ;  and,  but  for 
the  repulsiveness  of  Luttrel's  character,  we  know  of  few  that  poness  a 
deeper  or  more  sustained  interest. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE  MANOR.* 

Mr.  Hau.  is  a  bold  ra^  writer.  He  taeklei  with  hb  auljeet  as  in 
good  M  times  «  Fieldiag  or  «  SiBoyeCt  woaU  hure  done;  cofy  Mr.  HaU  f 
low  life  is  the  low  life  of  the  times  we  live  in,  and  Mr.  HaU's  slang  is  the 
real  thing  of  the  present  day — all  that  a  pmrient  ooekneyieai  hae  super- 
added in  the  way  of ''  stunning,'*  "  milMng,'*  **  chalking,"  md  a  tkeorand 
other  erudite  embellishments  to  the  vulgarisms  of  olden  times 

Jacky  Stratford,  the  hero  of  the  story,  ia  the  iUegitioMte  fiflhpring>  ef 
an  English  baronet,  and  a  drunken  Irish  aaother,  wiiom  he  easts  «ff  and 
marries  to  his  groom.  His  educatiao  is  made  to  embseoe  a  knovpiedge 
of  the  imitation  of  birds,  eats,  old  doChesmen,  ehaUc  drawii^  of  Newgate 
martyrs,  street-preaehing,  dianting,  whisdiog  donUe,  tttU  vaaltiiig, 
single  stepping,  boxing,  and  musie.  H»  busineBs  proeeedings  vrete  mainly 
limited  to  wheeling  a  barrow  fer  a  greengroeer  wosoan,  driving  a  dog- 
cart, and  the  '^  Irish  trade" — that  is  to  say,  beggii^.  As,  however,  he 
felled  in  obtaining  ^'oelebraey''  in  the  latter  department,  he  went  ulti- 
mately into  service,  beginning  at  the  instHution  of  a  Cliristianiaed  Jew 
and  quack,  a  Dr.  Benaoni.  We  have  no  doubt  thai  there  are  numy 
who  will  roar  over  the  broad  caiieatttro  pictoies  of  this  irarthy  and  of 
his  promiring  femtly,  and  that  their  eaehinnation  will  reach  its  neoie  when 
tbey  eome  to  the  tncks  played  upon  the  gaUant  widow-hunter.  Colonel 
O'Cndzem,  who  allows  his  nose  to  be  put  into  a  viee,  in  order  to  win  a 
dotix^  old  lady,  who  finishes  by  running  away  with  another  young  here 
of  this  story— one  William  Kent,  who  is  depicted  as  a  land  of  low-life 
eheniium.  An  extract  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  two  young  heroes, 
as  also  of  the  peculiar  smartness  of  style  and  ehoioe  language  in  which 
the  author  induces.  It  is  upon  the  occasion  of  our  hero  eouring  out  as 
a  prodigy  monkey-monster  at  a  minor  theatre : — 

So,  hy  the  left  side  of  a  sovereign,  'old  prompter  Cousins  was  riglit.    That 

rehearsal  last  night  was  what  Billy  Kent  calls  a  oonic  seotxm;  it  was  a 
puzzler!  I  muRt  not  tell  poor  Billy  all  at  onoe  about  my  degreea;  it  mi^t 
make  him  faint.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  eventually  have  to  do  with 
him.  I  am  now  speaking  of  after  life.  It  is  to  me  the  most  screamtn*  thing, 
as  how  he  can  won  all  the  prizes  at  school  and  yet  he  such  a  precious  little 
baby.  Dang  mel  only  to  think  that  yesterday,  when  £  went  out  to  take  a  Uttle 
aiiin'  arter  bisiness— ha,  ha  I  bisiness  of  Dr.  Benaoai's — ^that  there  be  was  a 
watchin'  for  me  at  the  corner  of  the  street — ay,  two  hours;  and  what  for?  ha,  ha! 
I  livin'  in  one  of  the  best  grabbed  honB3S  in  the  west— to  bring  me  a  little 
tart,  for  fear  I  should  never  have  !md  anythin*  nice  tin'  I  left  his  grandmother's 
emptoy !  Bless  me,  but  that  chap  always  makes  me  ay!  Dash  me,  if  he  finds  out 
when  I  am  to  malce  my  grand  deboot,  he'll  be  there  a  settin'  up  a  scream;  or 
kiddn*  up  some  such  fun! 

This,  &e  reader  will  say,  has  little  to  do  with  the  country  or  with  lord- 

*  The  Lord  of  the  Manors  or  Lights  and  Shades  of  Country  life.    By  John 
Thomas  Hall,  Esq.    2  vols.    William  Shoberl. 
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vBg  it  at  die  manor.  IVhoever,  indeed^  looks  for  tlie  pfomised  **  Hglrfs 
and  shades  of  eoonirj  life"  wiil  be  wofiilly  disappointed,  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  tiie  stoij  passes  in  London ;  and  when  the  aetors  take  wemselTOS 
aShom  the  gin-palaee  to  the  manor,  it  is  only  London  life  removed  to  the 
ODOotiy — parrenns  of  the  rerj  loipest  description  placed  in  the  positka 
of  respectable  and  responsible  petsons.  In  fect»  it  is  yery  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  a  work  ^Akh  interests  itsdf  solelj  with  characters  which  wo 
can  neither  nndeietand  nor  sympathise  with.  To  say  there  is  not  talent^ 
however,  would  be  oroneons;  for  low  cockney  life  is  hit  off,  as  fer  as 
we  aiw  enabled  to  judge,  to  perfection  ;  and  the  actors,  whether  realitiea 
or  not,  are  certainly  humoroos  and  grotesque  caiieatoiea. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  AND  LETTERS  OF  BERNARD 

BARTON.' 

LiTBRAEY  persons  will  welcome  these  relics  of  a  worthy  man— one 
who,  from  his  fine  spirit  of  devotion,  honourable  feeling,  and  higii 
morality,  was  an  hooonr  to  the  craft.  '^  The  staple  of  his  poems,"  says  a 
critic  in  the  Edimimrgh  Review^  ''is  description  and  meditation-— 
description  of  quiet  home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly  wrought  out — 
and  meditation  overshadowed  with  tenderness  and  exalted  by  devotion, 
but  all  terminating  in  soothing  and  even  cheerful  views  of  the  condi- 
tion and  jnospects  of  mortality.^  It  was  to  Mr.  Baiton  that  Charles 
Lamb  wrote,  on  die  oocanoD  of  his  contemplating  abandoning  his  pro- 
fesnoQ  for  a  literary  life,  that  vehement  exposition  of  an  author^s  miseries 
which  has  since  excited  much  discussion,  and  has  been  stated  to  be  an 
exaggeration.  "  We  have  known,*  sap  one  celebrated  publisher,  who 
measures  literature  by  the  yard,  ^  authors  by  profession  wno  lived  cheer- 
folly  and  comfortably  labouring  at  the  stated  sum  per  sheet  as  regularly  as 
Ifte  weaver  at  kU  loam  or  the  tailor  on  his  hoard;  butdignified  with  the 
consciousness  of  following  a  high  and  ennobling  occupation,  with  all  the 
mighty  minds  of  past  ages  as  their  daily  friends  and  companions.'' 
Without  stopping  to  remark  upon  the  rennement  of  feeling  and  the 
delicate  appreciation  of  an  author's  calling  and  his  proverbial  sensibilities, 
in  comparing  him  ¥rith  a  pale  weaving-machine,  and  a  man  doing  a 
woman's  duty,  we  must  say  we  do  not  consider  Charles  Lamb's  statement 
to  be  at  all  over-charged.  Our  own  experience  chimes  with  him,  and 
we  might  quote  the  introduction  to  the  ''  Patriot,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts, 
by  George  Stephens,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  as  a  case  in  point — 
a  most  sad  one  too.  And  who  has  not  known,  as  well  as  the  amiable 
Elia,  literary  men  almost  starving?  We  have  letters  every  month  from 
such ;  othen  we  have  known  relieved  by  the  last  frailty  m>m  conscious- 
ness ;  and  others  agun  seeking  for  relief  from  the  last  resource  of  all — 
self-destruction. 

There  is  (says  the  same  scribbling  publisher)  an  invariable  incom- 
patibility of  the  poetical  t«emperament  inth  habits  of  business  and  steady 
application.  This  would  only  show  that  what  our  publisher  gets  from 
his  literary  tailors  and  weavers  cannot,  by  his  own  mowing,  be  poetry. 
The  wise  sayings  and  the  pardbies  'viduch  were  legaeied  fay  a  Redeemer 
to  a  whole  world  were  not  given  forth  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine; 

«  Selections  from  the  Poems  and  Letters  of  Bernard  Barton.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter.    Hall,  Yirtne,  and  Ck>. 
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wherefore  then  expect  poor  fallen  man  to  he  more  highly  gifted  ihan  the 
inspired  of  olden  time,  and  to  he  ahie  to  send  forth  in  a  bunness-like  man- 
ner, and  with  never-failing  assiduity,  the  inexhaustible  gifts  of  the  spirit? 
This  subject,  suggested  by  Mr.  Barton's  case^  and  others  which  have 
unfortunately  come  but  recently  before  us,  have  carried  us  away  from 
the  consideration  of  a  volume  from  which  we  would  willingly  have  made 
extracts.  We  perceive  that  it  is  headed  by  a  goodly  list  of  subscriben, 
which  rejoices  our  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  man's  child ;  but  it 
contains  so  varied  and  instructive  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  and  such  a  selection  of  poems  to  claim  notice, 
both  by  their  elegant  simplicity  and  purity  of  style  and  feeling,  that  we 
foel  no  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 
We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  notice  this  Dictionary  of 
Professor  Spiers  s,  which  has  been  completed  aflter  a  continuous  labour  of 
fourteen  years.  It  exhibits  an  extraoixiiDary  advance  on  all  former  dic- 
tionaries, as  it  embraces  all  modern  terms  of  literature,  science,  and  art, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  ever  produced. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE.f 
A  THIRD  volume  of  this  delightful  and  interesting  work  has  made  its 
appearance.  The  author,  we  should  suppose  in  answer  to  some  animad- 
versions that  have  been  made  upon  the  subject  by  the  democratic  press, 
has  introduced  this  new  volume  with  a  forcible  and  well-written  chanter 
on  the  hereditary  principle.  The  curiosities  of  aristocratic  family  his- 
tory are  afterwms  evolved  in  connexion  with  the  strange  history  of 
Charles  Brandon's  widow  and  her  second  marriage — ^the  romance  of  Sir 
Robert  Dudley — Bess  of  Hard  wick  and  the  Tafbots — the  Cavendishes 
and  the  Stanhopes — Lord  Pembroke  and  Sir  George  Wharton — the 
Wharton  and  Stuart  duel — the  Bruce  and  Sackville  duel — the  Lord 
Crichton  of  Sanquhar  and  the  disputed  Earldom  of  Menteith.  A  bill  of 
fare  surely  sufficient  to  tempt  the  most  fastidious,  and  to  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  refer  at  length  at  an  early  opportunity. 


RUINS  OF  MANY  LANDS4 
Most  heartily  do  we  rejoice  to  see  a  second  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Mr.  Michell's  remarkable  work.  We  should  do  so  if  it  were  only  for  the 
self-congratulatory  fact  that  these  Poems  first  saw  the  day  in  AinswortKi 
MagcLzine;  but  we  do  so  from  far  more  agreeable  feelings,  not  unmingled 
with  wonder  and  surprise  that  any  book  of  poetry  should  reach  a  second 
edition  in  our  days.  It  speaks  of  an  improving  taste,  which  is  as  g^ti- 
fying  as  Mr.  Michell's  success,  or  the  part  which  we  have  taken  in  first 
bringing  his  poetry  before  the  world. 

*  General  French-Engluh  and  English-French  Dictionai7 ;  newly  composed 
fjTom  the  French  Dictionaries  of  the  French  Academy,  Laveaux,  Boiste,  BMche- 
relle,  &c. ;  from  the  English  Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Webster,  Richardson,  &&; 
and  from  the  Special  Dictionaries  and  Works  of  both  Languages.  In  S  vols. 
By  Professor  A.  Spiers,  Ph.D.    London,  Whittaker  and  Co. 

t  The  Romance  of  the  Peerage ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Family  History.  By  George 
Lillie  Craik.    Vol.  IIL    Chapman  and  HalL 

t  Kuins  of  many  Lands.  A  descriptive  Poem.  By  Nicholas  MicheU.  Second 
edition,  enlarged.    W.  Tegg  andCo. 
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EIGHTEEN  MONTHS'  POLITICAL  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 

Bt  L.  Mabiotti, 
authob  of  ^<itai«t,  fast  and  fresent." 

[OuB  political  opinions  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  writer 
of  the  following  article.  We  have  no  faith  in  Young  Italy — no  hope  in 
the  possible  regeneration  of  that  fallen  country.  We  entertain  no  animo- 
sity against  our  ancient  ally  Austria ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  re- 
joice in  its  successes,  both  in  Piedmont  and  rebellious  Hung^oy.  Charles 
Albert,  in  our  opinion,  deserved  his  losses;  and  the  yictorious  achieve- 
ments  of  gallant  old  Radetski  were  matter  of  triumph  to  us.  Little  did 
we  sympathise  with  the  Roman  insurrection,  commenced  by  assassination 
and  sustained  by  terror  and  oppression.  Small  love  had  we  for  a  ruler 
like  Mazzini ;  still  less  for  a  leader  like  Garibaldi.  Very  glad,  therefore, 
were  we  when  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things  was  put  an  end  to  by 
French  interference;  the  Roman  republic  extinguished;  the  Pope  re- 
stored to  his  throne. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  political  bias  is  widely  different  from 
that  of  M.  Mariotti. 

But  this  shall  not  prevent  him  from  having  a  fair  hearing.  An  Italian, 
he  IS  qualified  to  discuss  Italian  questions.  A  sincere  man,  he  is  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  Fearless,  earnest,  eloquent,  he  is  certain  to 
command  attention,  even  from  those  who,  like  ourselves,  differ  from 
him  altogether  in  opinion. — Ed.  N.  M.  M.] 

We  have,  of  late,  heard  and  read  much  about  Italy ;  about  the  country^ 
and  about  the  people  too — a  more  stale  and  obsolete  subject. 

Respecting  the  people  and  their  character  we  had  long  since  come  to 
our  own  conclusions.  The  very  first  rudiments  had  been  supplied  by  our 
darling  "  Boy's  own  Book."  "  The  Italians,"  that  juvenile  oracle  teaches, 
"  are  generafly  well-proportioned,  and  are  affable,  courteous,  ingenuous, 
sober,  and  ready-witted ;  but  extremely  jealous  and  vindictive,  treacherous, 
lascivious,  ceremonious,  and  superstitious." 

The  leaders  of  some  dashing  journal  bring  with  them  the  confirmation 
and  fuller  development  of  those  early  notions.  A  few  innocent  sneers 
about  "  Italians  don't  fight,"  and  the  "  maccaronic"  diet  of  the  country, 
soon  satisfy  us  that  Italy  is  enslaved  and  divided,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  "  it  has  always  been  so ;"  that  the  people  are  destitute  of  those 
"fine  manly  spirits,"  and  '^capabilities  for  self-government,"  which  your 
true-bom  Briton  sucks  from  tne  juices  of  his  honest  roast-beef,  or  imbibes 
with  the  fumes  of  his  rich  London  porter. 

And  lo !  all  at  once,  and  when  our  mind  is  comfortably  made  up  on 
the  subject,  Italy  is  called  to  play  her  own  part  in  those  European  con- 
Dec. — ^YOL.  LXXXYU.  NO.  CCCXLVni.  2  E 
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Tulsions  in  which  every  continental  nation  has  stood  forth  prominentlY. 
And  we  read  in  the  columns  of  that  rery  dashing  jounud,  «nd  on  the 
£uth  of  its  chivalrouB  Irish  coir^Kmdenty  that  those  poor  maccaroni- 
eaters  did  actually,  and  for  above  eighteen  months^  keep  up  some  decent 
show  of  a  fight,  both  on  the  open  field,  and  in  the  streets,  and  before 
the  walls  of  their  towns. 

We  see  long  leaders  in  that  same  dashing  journal  that  go  &r  to  proye 
that  the  most  decrepit  of  European  cities^ — ^the  very  skeleton  and  ghost 
of  a  city — Venice — all  of  a  sudden  put  forth  sufficient  vitality,  not  only 
to  ward  off  the  enemy  with  something  like  heroism  and  longanimity,  but 
to  govern  itself  all  the  while  with  a  wisdom  and  moderadoDy  with  a 
regard  for  order  and  legality*  which  might  well  command  our  reject, 
even  under  the  easiest  circumstances,  in  the  most  profound  peace. 

And  we  hear  of  Piedmont — till  yesterday  a  backward  state,  humdrum 
and  priest-ridden — half-banack,  hsif-monastefy—all  of  a  midden  saddled 
with  a  constitution — a  oonstitntion  patched  up,  cobbled  up — Heaven  only 
knows  how— out  of  the  shreds  and  tatters  of  a  cast-off  French  charter; 
Piedmont,  all  at  once,  invested  with  the  dignity — ^the  dangerous  digni^ 
and  awful  responsibility  of  representative  government — trusted  with  those 
two-edged  tools — national  armament  and  unshackled  opinion  ;  Piedmont 
bearing  the  brunt  of  two  successive  disastrous  campaigns  witbm  the 
twelvemonth,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  a  thrioe-disproportionate  army, 
the  prolonged  maintenance  of  swarms  of  houseless,  breadleas  refugees ; 
Piedmont  withstanding  the  temptations  of  unprincipled  demagogues, 
spuming  the  seduction  of  example^  staggering  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  coming  off  from  that  long  season  of  trial,  a  beaten  and  half- 
bankrupt,  but  free  and  orderly  state,  with  honour  and  credit  unscathed — 
altogether  one  of  the  respectable  members  of  the  European  community. 

Finally,  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  those  very  men  who  seemed  l^ist 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  times,  who  would  draw  no  distinction 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  between  Utopia  and  Europe  in  the  nine- 
teenth century — men  who  would  see  no  difference  between  what  is  de- 
sirable and  what  is  praetioable — the  men  of  **  God  and  the  people" — Ae 
Republicans  of  Rome  and  Tuscany;  and  we  think  of  the  devotion, 
earnestness,  and  determination  by  which  not  a  few  of  them  made  up  for 
their  rashness  and  indiscretion — of  the  blood  they  lavished  to  sanctify 
what  was  in  itself  a  desperate,  even  if  an  honest  cause :  we  take  into 
consideration  the  genius  of  Mazzini  and  the  daring  of  Garibalii^,  and 
place  such  men  by  the  side  of  Strove,  Brentano,  or  Tiedemann— Pepe  by 
the  side  of  Gorgey — or  even  Guerrazzi  by  the  side  of  Ledru-Rollin ;  and 
■we  conclude : — 

Ate  the  Italians,  in  mental  energy  or  moral  character,  in  valour  or 
wisdom,  so  very  much  below  the  standard  of  their  French,  German,  or 
Hungarian  brethren  ?  Was  our  preconceived  judgment  not  by  any 
means  shaken  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  recent  events  ?  Does  not 
every  revolution  present  a  nation  under  a  new  point  of  view  ?  Does  it  not 
make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  the  subject  a  second  thought,  to  rerise 
thatjud^ent,  to  give  that  nation  even  the  benefit  of  our  doubts? 

What  is  it  the  Italians  wanted  ?  What  were,  or  are,  their  grievances, 
their  tendencies,  or  aspirations  ?  What  are  we  to  think  or  expect  of 
them? 

There  are  those  who  would  fun  persuade  us  that  Italy  can  never  form 
a  united  and  independent  country,  because,  from  the  very  dawn  o£ 
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modern  ciTiliaation,  it  has  always  been  fomid  in  a  state  of  diTision  and 
▼assalage. 

There  may  be  something  terribly  true  in  the  assertion.  For  the  moral 
world,  no  less  than  the  material,  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  uniform  and 
de6nite  laws.  As  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  sun  rising  from  the  west^ 
so  may  the  Jews  nerer  again  be  gathered  together  round  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem — so  may  never  the  Italians  live  to  realise  the  fond  dream  of 
JoKus  ILy  and  see  the  last  of  the  "  barbarians"  out  of  the  country. 

But  as  it  is  in  the  very  instinct  of  man  always  to  cling  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  to  those  wbhes  and  hopes  which  admit  of  the  least  chance  of 
fnlElment,  so  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  idea 
of  nationality  has  at  all  times  been  so  distinctly  and  so  permanently  up- 
permost, as  in  that  same  distracted  and  trodden — that  weary  Italian  laud. 

It  was  not  merely  such  stem  and  exalted  intellects  as  Dante's  and 
A]fieri*8,  that  the  thous^ht  of  their  country's  humiliation  inspired  with  all 
their  sublime  and  touching  disdain  of  the  world :  it  was  not  only  such 
deep  and  teeming  brains  as  Lorenzo  de  Medici's  or  Macchiavello  s  that 
firetted  and  raged  against  a  coincidence  of  fatal  circumstances— against 
an  aggravation  of  evils,  which  no  human  foresight  could  anticipate,  no 
human  endeavour  avert. 

Italian  patriotism,  such  as  it  is  now — made  up  of  vain  regret  and 
longing — fdways  was  the  test  of  all  lofdness  and  gentleness. 

There  is  no  instance  of  an  Italian  untrue  to  hb  country. 

Even  such  amiable  triflers  as  Ariosto  or  Berni,  never  happen,  in  the 
midst  of  their  frolicsome  narrative,  unawares  and  involuntarily,  to  stumble, 
as  it  were,  on  the  subject — the  name  of  Italy  never  comes  to  their  lips — 
without  at  once  sobering  them.  The  vein  of  inexhaustible  mirth  seems 
to  suffer  sudden  intermission ;  the  harp  of  the  honest  minstrel  is  hung  up 
on  the  willows,  and  the  gladsome  notes  sink  into  a  long  plaintive  strain-— 
the  strain  of  the  Jewish  captives  mourning  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 

But  with  the  poets  and  thinkers  of  former  ages  the  sorrows  of  Italy  were, 
ia  a  great  measure,  mere  prophetic  abstraction.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
sense  of  present  dejection  they  were  alive  to,  as  the  boding  of  evil  to  come. 

Theirs  was  a  dirge  for  dying — not  for  dead — Italy. 

All  the  interval  between  Dante  and  Alfieri  was  for  that  country  a 
long  agony,  slow  but  not  inglorious.  The  chill  of  death  was  already  at  the 
heart,  but  symptoms  of  vitality  were  still  perceptible  at  the  extremities. 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  still  standing — magnanimous  wrecks  of  Italian 
fortune;  and  Rome — Papal  Rome— still  preserved  some  of  the  old  pres- 
tige, some  of  the  vain  shadow  of  universal  sovereignty. 

And  men  still  looked  up  to  Italy ;  for  political  annihilation  had  not 
yet  brought  with  it  utter  mental  prostration  and  degeneracy. 

1814  blotted  out  Venice  and  Genoa — the  last  states  of  genuine  Italian 
growth.  1820  and  1831  stripped  even  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Rome — 
those  foreign  structures  of  the  Holy  Alliance  on  Italian  ground — of  all  their 
tinsel  of  nominal  self-existence.  From  the  Alps  to  the  sea  the  Austrian 
made  himself  at  home.  Where  he  was  not  to-day  he  might  be  expected 
to-morrow.  The  '*  Independent"  princes  were  in  his  power.  For  the  aid 
and  support  he  afforded  them  in  all  their  differences  with  their  subjects 
he  exacted  the  most  implicit  submission  to  the  anti-national  views  of  his 
poliey. 

The  Italians  had  learnt  this  long  since ;  with  the  Austrians  they 
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saw  the  French,  the  Swiss,  and  the  English  come  in  for  a  share  in  their 
spoils ;  they  knew  from  experience  that  the  expulsion  of  one  master  io- 
variahly  led  to  the  intrusion  of  another — that  all  seem  to  have  good  rights 
and  claims  upon  Italy — all  hut  the  Italians  themselves. 

No  man  who  was  not  horn  in  Italy  or  in  Poland,  or  in  any  country 
fallen  to  the  same  depth  of  misery,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  bitter 
humiliation  the  subjection  of  his  country  bears  with  it.  It  deadens  a 
man's  heart  to  all  other  political  considerations.  It  blinds  him  to  all  the 
real  failings  and  short-comings  of  his  countrymen.  He  insists  that  no 
fur  play  is  allowed  to  them,  and  that  all  their  vices  or  crimes  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  oppressors.  No  mild  or  conciliatory  measure  can  assuage 
hie  resentment. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  *'  paternal^  character  of  the  Austrian 
rule.  But  no  real  parental  solicitude,  no  inestimable  benefit  conferred  by 
a  master,  can  ever  quell  the  smothered  animosity  of  him  who  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  slave. 

The  universal  conviction  that  all  was  lost,  such  as  it  sprang  up  after  the 
short  lull  of  the  pacification  of  18 14,  did  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  universal 
determination  that  all  should  be  recovered.  Italian  nationality  never 
was  raised  into  so  prominent  and  definite  an  idea  as  since  that  final  extinc- 
tion of  all  that  bore  an  Italian  name.  We  had  at  last  come  to  this — that 
the  Italians  must  all  be  crushed  utterly,  or  must  assert  their  rights  to  a 
free  and  independent  existence. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  dilemma  still  presents  the  same  formidable, 
ineritable  alternative. 

The  demands  for  a  French  charter  or  for  a  Spanish  constitution,  set  up 
at  Naples  or  in  Piedmont  in  1 820,  the  attacks  upon  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  ten  years  later,  were  absolutely  nothing  but  preliminary  steps 
by  patriots  who  did  not  consider  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  take  up 
at  once  the  national  question. 

From  1814  to  1848  the  Italians  had  only  been  feeling  their  way. 
For  the  re^  they  cared  but  little,  and  understood  even  less,  about  toe 
representative  forms  of  transalpine  freedom.  The  thorn  in  their  side  was 
plainly  the  foreis^ner. 

Three  were,  in  1814,  the  obstacles  the  national  question  in  Italy  had 
to  overcome :  the  armed  power  of  foreign  dominators — the  want  of  good 
faith,  the  jealousy,  and  timidity  of  native  Italian  princes — and  the  apathy 
and  supineness  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Those  partial  insurrections  of  1820  and  183 1 ,  their  tragical  results  upon 
individuals,  and  the  aggravation  of  hard,  senseless  despotism  upon  the 
masses — those  four-and- twenty  years  of  hard- won  experience,  in  short, 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  done  away  with  the  two  last-named  difficulties. 
Before  1848  the  whole  population  had  been  gradually  aroused,  and  the 
Italian  princes  had,  by  a  very  skilful  management  on  the  part  of  the 
patriots,  been  reassured  and  reconciled,  partly  won  over  to  the  national 
cause. 

The  Italians  were  now,  therefore,  in  presence  of  the  only  remaining 
enemy — the  Austrian;  but  with  him  they  knew  all  compromise  was 
out  of  the  question.  It  was,  and  ever  would  be,  between  them^  a  question 
of  life  and  death. 

Be  it  understood,  the  word  "  Austrian"  is  here  employed  as  emble- 
matic of  all  the  extraneous  evils  that  gravitate  upon  Itafy.     The  foreign 
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enemy  Italy  had  to  contend  with  was  not  Austria  alone,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  that  colossal  empire.  It  was  Italy  against  all  Europe.  The 
real  enemy  was  that  iron  fatality  of  the  treaties  of  1814,  which  not  only 
all  the  established  governments,  but  every  man  who  had  but  a  penny  at 
stake  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  was  equally  in- 
terested, equally  determined  to  perpetuate. 

France  could  pass  from  one  to  another  dynasty,  and  to  no  dynasty  at 
all,  if  she  wished  it,  without  disturbing  that  European  balance  about  which 
all  the  '<  fiiss"  was  made.  But  the  Neapolitans  could  seek  no  redress 
against  their  government  without  interference  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
and  they  could  not  resist  the  aggression  of  Austria  with  any  success  with- 
out kicking  the  beam.  The  disturber  of  the  peace,  no  matter  what 
flagrant  iniquity  he  might  be  smarting  and  writhing  under,  was  a  common 
enemy.  Woe  to  him  if  he  relied  on  the  sympathy — away  with  the  sickly 
word  I — but  on  the  charity  of  his  Christian  brethren.  He  must  fight  ms 
way  against  all  odds,  until  at  least  he  can  prove  that  there  is  less  danger 
in  acknowledging  than  in  resisting  his  claims. 

True  enough,  like  all  other  laws  and  treaties,  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
1814  have  proved  to  be  chains  of  adamant  to  the  weak  and  mere  cobwebs 
to  the  strong. 

True  enough,  Greece  and  Belgium  had  already  known  how  to  wrench 
from  the  reluctant  hands  of  diplomacy  exceptional  modifications  of  those 
treaties  in  their  favour.  But  the  Italians  were  aware  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  far  more  powerful  and  more  determined  antagonist  than  either 
the  Sultan  or  the  King  of  the  Netherlands:  they  knew  that  Austria  would 
nm  any  desperate  chance,  would  risk  all,  and  lose  all,  sooner  than  suffer 
her  Italian  provinces  to  escape  from  her  grasp :  they  knew  that  theirs  was 
a  complicate  question,  or,  what  is  exactly  the  same,  that  their  enemies 
had  no  lack  of  means  of  representing  it  as  such;  that  a  struggle  for  eman- 
cipation on  their  part  mus^  unless  it  could  rely  on  an  almost  miraculous 
rapidity  of  success,  soon  involve  them  in  manifold  difficulties,  and  lead 
to  an  uniyersal  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Every  friend  of  peace  was,  at  heart,  a  foe  to  Italy,  and  would  continue 
80  until  Italy  had  on  her  side  that  only  acknowledged  and  consecrated 
right  of  our  times — the  right  of  the  strongest. 

The  Italians— every  man  with  a  sane  mind  in  Italy,  I  mean — knew 
this  and  kept  quiet.  From  1814  to  1840  enough  had  been  done  to  de- 
monstrate the  total  inefficiency  of  violent  means.  Even  all  attempts 
previous  to  the  latter  epoch  had  been  merely  initiatory  and  experimental. 
But  the  party  that  had  brought  them  to  pass,  the  party  who  had  had  re- 
course to  physical  force,  to  secret  conspiracy,  and  partial  insurrection — 
whose  undaunted  perseverance,  and  whose  very  failures,  sufferings,  and 
sacrifices,  had  had  such  luminous  effects  in  stirring  up  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  people — felt  now  that  their  work  was  done,  and  allowed  free 
scope  for  more  deliberate  and  methodical  operations. 

Carbonarism  was  long  since  out  of  date.  Young  Italy  closed  her  mar- 
tyr-mission with  the  appalling  tragedy  of  the  Bakdiera. 

Henceforth  legal  and  moral  opposition  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Maizini,  still  an  idol  in  the  heart  of  many,  was,  however,  set  aside  as  a 
dangerous  unpractical  man.  He  himself  seemed  to  feel  that  his  time  had 
gone  by.  He  sat  himself  down  in  London,  with  a  few  obscure  partisans, 
perplexed,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  No  one  was 
unmindful  of  his  important  efforts  to  bring  about  the  great  national  crisis; 
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yot  that  crisis  was  now  about  to  take  place,  and  without  him.  Then 
were  now  other  agenciee  at  work  in  Italy :  the  pablic  mind  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  other  teachers. 

These  were,  especially,  Cesare  Balbo,  Massimo  d*  Axeglio,  and,  mightier 
than  either,  the  apostle  Vincenio  Gioherti. 

These  men  proposed,  in  a  few  words,  cessation  from  all  hostility  agunt 
the  national  princes ;  adjournment  of  the  great  contest  with  foreign  domi- 
nators. 

It  was  a  plausible  scheme — excellent,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  too 
obyious  and  easy.  It  was  a  revolution  without  a  revolt,  a  conquest  without 
war,  a  bloodless  victory  of  right  against  might. 

Such  a  consummation  the  world  never  witnessed:  it  has  no  fiiith  in 
such. 

The  scheme  had  ita  own  period  of  signal  success  nevertheless.  Con- 
ciliation on  the  part  of  the  liberals  led  to  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
despots.  In  more  than  one  of  the  Italian  states,  chiefly  in  the  Noith,  a 
good  imderstanding  began  to  spring  up. 

It  was  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  who  gave  the  first  example. 

He  is  dead  now — ^peace  be  to  his  memory ! — and  we  may  judge  him. 
He  was  an  ambitious  and  irresolute,  but,  as  it  proved  in  the  end,  a  well- 
meaning,  generous  prince.  Crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  crod  past, 
filled  with  ardent  aspirations  for  the  future,  he*  was  deterred  by  "  con- 
science  that  maketh  cowards  of  us  all"  from  adopting  any  decisive  mea- 
sure ;  for  he  felt  he  could  rely  neither  on  the  faith  of  Europe  nor  on  the 
confidence  of  Italy.  He  held  his  peace,  he  tampered  ;  and  so  he  would 
have  done  to  the  end  of  time,  although  the  Austrian  yoke  proved  galling 
to  him  no  less  than  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  trivial  difference  with  the  Imperial  government,  in  1846,  about  some 
financial  and  custom  matter,  in  which  he  deemed  himself  thoroughly  ia 
liie  right,  and  which  afforded  him  ouly  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  shaking 
off  all  allegiance,  and  assuming  the  tone  and  attitude  of  an  indepeodcat 
sovereign. 

That  little  matter  of  **  wine  and  salt"  was  a  great  gain  for  Italy.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  always  a  weak  and  improvident,  but  from  that 
very  reason  a  lenient  ruler,  was  already  too  far  comnutted,  by  long- 
established  popularity,  to  remain  behmdhand  in  the  way  of  liberal 
reforms. 

Now,  every  one  in  Italy,  prince  or  subject,  very  weU  knew  that  the 
adoption  of  any  humane  and  liberal  measures  had  the  effect  of  adecbnr 
tion  of  war  to  Austria. 

Public  opinion  made  tremendous  headway,  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  direction  the  popular  tide  set  into.  In  October,  1846,  the 
centenuial  commemoration  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  £rom  Genoa 
was  made  the  theme  of  frantic  rejoicing.  The  Italians  did  not  attenfvt 
to  imitate  that  elorious  achievement.  They  could  not  drive  the  Aus- 
trians from  Lombardy ;  but  they  gave  them  palpable  hints  of  their  ob- 
noxiousness  there.  The  governments  made  out.  feeble  and  vain  at- 
tempts to  moderate  this  vast  exhibition  of  popular  feelines.  The 
courts  of  Turin  and  Florence  had  no  slight  trouble  to  pacify  the  in- 
censed representatives  of  their  former  protector,  with  whom  they  still 
kept  up  ail  the  i^pearances  of  diplomatic  alliance.  What  could  they 
say?  The  proscribed  and  disaffected  from  the  Lombard  and  YenetiaB 
proviBces  found  a  hearty  welcome^  a  safe  le&ige,  nnder  their  atandard. 
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The  old  ciy,  "  Italy !  Italy !"  was  set  up,  and  whose  fault  was  it  if  it 
soQDded  lilke  a  death-knell  to  Austrian  ears  ?  Whilst,  in  the  North, 
Piedmont  and  Tuscany  had  thus  entered  into  the  views  of  the  national 
party,  Gregory  XVI.  at  Rome  and  King  Ferdinand  at  Naples  gave  signs 
of  a  more  stuhbom  and  unrelenting  disposition.  But  death  providen- 
tially removed  the  testy  and  wrathful  old  Pope;  and  alarming  tidings 
firom  Sicily  soon  inclinea  the  Bourbon's  ears  to  better  counsels. 

It  was  in  these  emergencies  that  Pius  IX,  was  raised  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate. The  wise  and  humane  measures  which  signalised  his  accession, 
even  though  they  introduced  no  poutive  and  permanent  amelioration  in 
the  administration  of  his  states,  gave  the  tone  to  the  policy  henceforth  to 
be  pursued  by  all  Italian  governments.  It  made  it  imperious  upon  them, 
either  to  follow  the  Pope^s  own  enlightened  conduct  or  to  throw  them- 
selves unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  thereby  to  fill  the 
measure  of  popular  execration. 

Two  only  of  the  Italian  princes — and  these  harmless  from  sheer  insig- 
nificance— the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena — followed  the  latter  course ; 
all  the  others  were  nationalised,  one  by  one. 

I  need  not  repeat  Reforms,  concessions,  all  the  liberal  measures 
which  were  hailed  at  Rome  or  Naples  with  such  frantic  enthusiasm,  were 
nothing,  in  themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians.  But  they  were  the 
test  of  naHonalism  for  the  government  that  adopted  them.  l*hey  had 
the  effect  of  a  demonstration,  a  declaration,  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign,  of  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  common  country. 

A  great  point  had  been  carried — a  great  fiict  achieved — in  peace  and 
silence.  Four  of  the  principal  Italian  monarchies  had  renounced  Aus- 
tria, and  were  virtually  emancipated. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  draw  them  together  by  a  permanent  bond  of 
union — to  present  them  as  a  compact  body  before  the  European  com- 
munity— to  bring  foreign  nations  to  recognise  and  respect  Italy  in 
them. 

The  seeds  of  this  national  union  had  already  been  sown  long  since. 
The  Italians  had  for  several  years  mustered  up  in  scientific  and  literary- 
associations.  A  custom-house  league  had  been  freely  discussed;  and 
this,  again,  was  to  lead  the  way  to  political  confederacy. 

The  Italian  people  were  at  heart  long  united.  Municipal  rancouxs 
and  provincial  jealousies  or  prejudices  were  no  longer  in  the  way,  as 
many  have  fondly  asserted.  The  Italians  would  be  one  people,  if 
dynastic  interests  and  personal  ambitions  would  only  let  them. 

But  we  were  now  to  see  how  these  domestic  and  peaceful  arrangements 
would  stand  the  trial  of  foreign  Aggression. 

It  was  now  simply  a  question  of  time,  and  it  must  needs  be  confessed 
the  Italians  were  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  that  supreme  moment. 
Austria  saw  the  precariousness  of  her  position.  She  resolved  upon  sur- 
prising the  Italians  in  the  midst  of  their  leisurely  deliberations.  She 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  desperate  stroke  of  policy,  and  she  ventured  upon 
her  attack  on  Ferrara  in  September,  1847. 

I  had  never  had  any  faith  in  Pius  IX.  as  a  Pope  previous  to  that  ever 
memorable  occurrence.  I  never  had  any  in  him,  as  a  man,  since.  Had 
there  been  only  a  spark  of  the  soul  of  Alexander  III.  or  of  Julius  IL  in 
him,  that  was  the  day  for  Italy  and  Rome,  for  his  country  and  his 
chufch. 

The  Austrian  was  the  aggressor.    The  recent  differences  between  the 
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Czar  and  the  Forte  go  far  to  prove  the  immense  advantage  you  gain 
upon  your  enemy  by  putting  him  clearly  and  thoroughly  in  the  wrong. 
The  sympathies  of  all  the  friends  of  justice,  by  a  rare  luck,  coincided 
here  with  the  interests  of  the  lovers  of  peace. 

Had  the  Pope  stepped  down  from  St.  Peter's  chair  in  the  Vatican — had 
he  raised  the  standard  of  redemption  aloft,  and  appended  a  tricolor 
streamer  to  it-— had  he  marched  himself  at  the  head  of  an  anti- Austrian 
crusade — all  Italy  would  have  thronged  on  his  footsteps,  and  the  shout 
of  applause  of  all  Europe  would  have  cheered  him  on.  Charles  Albert, 
at  the  head  of  his  Fiedmontese,  was  burning  to  declare  himself  the  Pope's 
champion  and  Italy's. 

It  would  have  been  a  victory  without  a  battle.  The  name  of  Pius  IX* 
in  those  days  was  in  itself  a  host.  Even  if  the  Pope  had  not  actually 
succeeded  in  ridding  Lombardy  of  its  foreign  oppressors,  he  would  have 
put  a  stop  for  ever  to  their  further  interference  with  himself  or  with  any 
of  his  emancipated  Italian  allies.  The  national  league  would  at  once 
have  become  a  well-established  fact  from  that  day,  and  the  Pope  would 
have  found  himself  at  its  head  as  naturally  as  in  the  days  of  Old  Italy. 

The  mean-spirited  priest  contented  himself  with  a  feeble  protest.  He 
negotiated, — he  referred  the  matter  to  diplomalac  arbitration, — he  allowed 
himself  to  be  bullied  by  Count  Rossi,  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe; 
and  the  irretrievable  opportunity  was  lost. 

Austria  had  not  the  less  met  with  a  very  severe  check.  If  she  was 
not  positively  driven  out  of  the  town  of  Ferrara,  she  felt  the  expediency 
of  amicably  withdrawing  within  the  citadel :  and,  henceforth,  her  in- 
fluence was  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  Ticino. 

Even  within  those  limits,  her  Lombard  subjects  had  discovered  her 
vulnerable  side.  The  Milanese  deserted  the  Theatre  la  Scala ;  the  whole 
population  organised  itself  into  a  vast  total-abstinence  society.  The 
Italians  dashed  from  their  lips  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  vice,  by  wlueh 
their  rulers  had  but  too  long  lured  them  into  ignominious  submission. 

No  resource  was  left  to  Austria  but  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  in 
spite  of  all  underhand  management,  it  was  apparent  that,  in  every 
encounter,  aggression  was  invariably  on  the  side  of  government;  and 
Europe  judged  accordingly.  The  Italians  continued  to  the  last  true  to 
their  system  of  passive  resistance. 

Such  was  the  revolution  of  Italy,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Italians  themselves.  Up  to  the  very  opening  of  the  year  1848,  the 
Italians  had  proved  themselves  tolerably  shrewd  and  skilful  tacticians. 
They  had  won  their  ground  upon  the  enemy  without  affording  him  even 
a  ohance  of  unsheathing  his  sword.  In  Sicily,  indeed,  an  appeal  to  arms 
had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  found  inevitable.  But,  even  there,  nothing 
rash  and  inconsiderate  had  been  done :  above  all  things,  nothing  irre- 
parable. 

It  was  not  easy  to  foresee  how  long  matters  could  remain  in  this 
breathless  state  of  suspense,  —how  long  the  Lombards  would  consent  to 
be  butchered,  almost  daily,  by  a  brutid  soldiery,  in  their  eafeSy  in  their 
theatres,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  their  homes. 

Italian  matters  were,  however,  in  the  best  possible  hands.  Cesare 
Balbo,  Capponi,  Ridolfi,  Mamiani,  now  at  the  head  of  government,  were 
no  men  to  abandon  the  cautious  line  of  policy  they  had  so  long  adhovd 
to.     Gioberti  and  d'Azeglio,  then  at  the  acme  of  their  influence,  kept  a 
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tigbt  ran  over  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  The  Italians  were  pledged 
to  forbearance ;  they  were  agreed  to  put  off  the  onset,  until  at  least  they 
felt  assured  of  a  combined  and  simultaneous  eflfbrt,  until  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  choose  their  own  g^und  and  time. 

Providence  had  decreed  otherwise. 

The  Parisian  revolution  of  February  removed  from  the  hands  of  the 
Italians  the  command  over  their  own  actions.  Hitherto  they  had  led  the 
way ;  henceforth  they  were  under  the  influence  of  an  extraneous  impulse. 
All  Europe  was  on  fire, — Prussia,  all  Germany,  convulsed  throughout, — 
Vienna  without  government, — the  great  bond  of  Austrian  imity  dissolved. 
Who  could  prevail  upon  the  trampled  Lombards  to  wait  and  endure  any 
longer? 

They  rose ;  they  bled ;  the  host  of  Radetzcky  was  routed  and  scattered. 
Such  panic  and  confusion  the  world  never  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Senacherib. 

God  is  great !  But  it  was  fated  that  the  Italians  should  forget  that 
that  astounding  defeat  was  God's  work — not  their  own. 

It  was  by  the  very  promptitude  and  facility  of  that  first  success  that 
Italy  was  undone.  It  was  from  that  glorious  22nd  of  March  that  God 
blinded  her. 

A  nation  may  be  aided  in  its  work  of  emancipation  by  extraneous  and 
fortuitous  circumstances  ;  but  woe  to  her  if  she  relies  upon  them,  if  she 
derives  from  them  arguments  to  slacken  from  exertion,  or  to  swerve 
from  her  duty  of  grappling  with  adversity,  and  making  her  own  destiny ! 

Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland  owe  their  greatest  calamities  to  their 
blind  inability  to  separate  their  own  cause  from  that  of  France.  There 
is,  however,  no  point  of  contact  between  them.  France  has  long  since 
vindicated  her  mastery  over  her  own  actions.  The  allied  powers  that 
traced  her  limits,  in  1814,  are  but  too  happy  to  let  her  alone,  if  so  it  be 
that  she  only  keep  within  those  boundaries.  And  France  knows  that 
very  well,  in  ordinary  times  at  least,  her  shopkeepers  and  other  industrieU 
are  well  aware  of  it.  It  is  only  on  the  morrow  of  one  of  her  mobs, 
when  the  men  of  ''  order  and  peace*'  again  take  up  the  reins  which 
they  ought  never  to  let  slip  through  their  fingers,  that  to  the  fit  of  revo- 
lutionary exaltation  a  shiver  of  panic  invariably  succeeds.  Like  all 
cowards — for  utilitarianism  certainly  makes  a  coward  even  of  that  pro- 
verbially gallant  nation — France  hides  her  fears  under  a  great  show  of 
vapouring  and  blustering.  She  takes  upon  herself  the  task  of  friend 
of  the  oppressed,  and  redresser  of  wrongs.  She  makes  Warsaw  and 
Milan  her  advanced  guards  ag^nst  Austria  and  Russia.  But  as  soon  as 
she  becomes  aware  of  the  grouirolessness  of  her  apprehensions,  as  soon  as 
the  perplexed  attitude  of  those  powers  affords  her  a  chance  of  making 
her  own  terms  with  them,  not  only  does  she  eat  every  one  of  her  own 
words,  but,  to  regain  her  credit  for  good  behaviour  and  respectability, 
she  takes  the  lead  in  the  ways  of  reaction,  ready  not  only  to  do  the 
dirtiest  work,  but  to  overdo  it.  Louis  Philippe  had  g^ven  the  Italians  a 
sufiicient  sample  of  the  results  of  French  propagandism  in  Romagpna 
after  the  July  revolution.  But  we  will  soon  see  that  the  lessons  of  1881 
were  to  be  learnt  over  again  in  1848. 

Milan,  Venice,  Lombardy  and  her  hundred  cities,  were  free.  Radetzcky 
shut  up  in  Mantua  and  Verona,  with  dispirited  and  mutinous  troops,  cut 
off  from  all  communications  with  Germany.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia 
pressed  close  on  his  retreating  footsteps,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
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eager  combatants.  The  Tuscan  contingent  waa  bunying  acrOM  iha 
Apennmea.  Roman  legions  and  Neapolitan  squadrons  prepared  to  cut 
off  the  enemy's  retreat  in  the  Venetia.  The  whole  country  in  anna. 
Bands  of  fanciful  volunteers  crossed  eacb  other  in  their  eccentric  war- 
paths. 

<<  It  is  the  wiU  of  God !"  was  the  cry — ^the  same  as  in  the  old  war  of 
tbe  Cross.  Such  tears  of  joy  as  were  then  shed,  Italian  eyes  had  beea 
unused  to,  time  out  of  mind. 

**  What  an  absurd  disproportion  between  tbe  means  and  end !"  was 
the  general  remark;  and  the  whole  campaign  would,  it  was  expected, 
be  reduced  to  the  wearisome  siege  of  two  towns  ! 

There  is  none  of  the  subsequent  disasters  that  may  not  be  traced  to  the ' 
treacherous  security  into  which  the  Italians  were  lulled  by  that  all  too 
sodden  flash  of  prosperity. 

Tbe  Milanese,  whose  prodie;ies  of  valour  during  their  memorable 
'^  Five  Days"  were  the  theme  of  never-ending  paeans  throughout  Europe, 
thought  that  enough  had  been  done  for  their  part:  they  seemed  inclined 
to  leave  tbe  mere  drudgery  of  what  all  thought  would  pro?e  an  unevent- 
ful war  to  tbe  Piedmontese,  who  were  paid  for  it.  They  did  not  even  cheer 
their  auxiliaries  in  that  thankless  work ;  but  rather  looked  upon  them 
with  a  vague  jealousy,  as  if  they  grudged  them  the  too  easy  laurels 
which  Lombard  blood  had  ripened,  and  as  if  i^prehensive  of  tbe  high 
price  tbe  royal  leader  of  those  mercenaries  might  put  upon  bis  tardy  and 
msignificant  services. 

They  had  routed  Badetzcky— the  Piedmontese  had  only  to  unearth 
and  take  him  ;  a  comparatively  safe  and  easy  task.  They  peisbted  'm 
looking  upon  themselves  as  a  self-emancipated,  not  a  rescued,  people ; 
and  were  very  loud  in  their  vindication  of  the  inalienable  rigbt  they  had 
now  so  bravely  reasserted  of  disposing  of  themselves  at  their  own 
pleasure. 

They  raked  up  old  grievances  against  the  person  of  the  king ;  wbo^ 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  past,  was  now  irretrievably  committedi 
and  staked  his  all  on  what  might  yet  prove  a  hazardous  game. 

Nothing  was  heard  at  Idilan  but  the  old  Guelphic  cry,  *'  Viva  Pio 
NonoT'  There  was  not  one  cheer  for  the  monarch,  wbo  was  only 
anxious  to  lavish  every  drop  of  blood  for  the  common  cause. 

Not  only  was  it  in  vain  that  Charles  Albert  applied  to  the  Lombards 
for  supplies  in  men  and  money  ;  but,  in  the  most  trying  moments,  when 
the  war  of  independence  began  to  present  itself  under  its  most  formidable 
aspect,  tbe  king  himself  was  solicited  to  come  to  the  relief  of  that 
euausted  treasury.  ^ 

On  tbeur  own  side^  the  leaders  of  the  Piedmontese  forces,  and  the  king 
himself  were,  almost  to  the  very  last,  unconsdous  of  the  gravity  of  their 
undertaking.  They  extended  their  plan  of  operation  beyond  all  limits  of 
£scretion.  They  never  were  able — never,  in  g^ood  earnest,  attempted — to 
utilize  the  swarms  of  young  volunteers  who  flocked  to  them  from  all 
Italy,  and  who,  notwithstanding  their  wayward  and  riotous  dispositioii» 
would,  under  good  management  and  strict  discipline,  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  efficiency. 

They  also  fancied  they  had  but  too  many  combatants  under  their 
standards.  '*  Where  is  the  use  of  all  this  undiseiplined  rabble  ?"  the/ 
said,  rather  too  loudly.    '<  It  is  not  men  we  are  in  want  o^  but  moneys 
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Tolunteers  are  but  an  encumbrance.*'  And  the  Tolunteers  felt  hurt,  and 
went  home. 

The  Reared  population  of  Asola,  Gaisoldo,  Bozaolo,  and  other  insig- 
nificant townships,  came,  almost  daily,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Charles  Albert,  praying  for  the  boon  of  a  detachment  of  his  troops, 
which  might  secure  their  houses  and  homesteads  from  the  sudden 
predatory  sallies  on  the  part  of  the  grarrisons  of  the  two  beleaguered 
strongholds. 

The  soft-hearted  king  dismissed  none  of  them  unheard.  He  did  not 
see  how  bKndly  he  risked — in  his  oyer-anziety  to  save^^yerything. 
He^  also,  felt  that  fate  had  done  all,  and  that  scarcely  any  activity  was 
required  on  the  part  of  its  chosen  instrument. 

Still  the  campaign  went  on  ;  and  not  without  honour.  At  the  bridge 
of  Goito,  on  the  heights  of  Pastrengo,  the  Piedmontese  came  up  with 
the  retreatang  foe.  Radetzcky  gave  way  on  all  points.  No  man  dreamt, 
at  the  time,  uiat  it  entered  into  the  marshal's  plans — to  be  beaten. 

Towards  the  close  of  April  the  war  had  reached  its  crisis.  Charles 
Albert  had  issued  orders  to  throw  a  bridge  over^  the  Adige,  above 
Bassolengo. 

It  requires  no  very  great  knowledge  of  strategy  to  perceive  that  that 
was,  under  circumstances,  a  decisive  move.  It  would  have  backed  the 
Lombard  volunteers  in  their  daring  operations  in  the  Italian  Tyrol ;  cut 
off  all  communication  between  Radetzcky  and  Austria  by  that  way  ; 
and  enabled  the  Piedmontese  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  V*enetian 
provinces,  now  threatened  by  the  advance  of  Nugent  with  an  Austrian 
reserve. 

It  was  English  and  French  diplomacy  that  prevented  that  move. 
The  ministers  of  those  two  powers  had  an  interview  with  the  king  at 
head-quarters,  and  the  order  about  crossing  the  Adige  was  counter- 
mauded. 

And  yet  French  and  English  diplomacy  meant  all  for  the  best,  and 
played  throughout  a  most  honourable  part.  But  the  suddenness  of  the 
events  of  1848  had  thrown  the  coolest  statesman  off  his  guard,  no  less 
than  the  most  sanguine  patriot.  Diplomacy,  also,  took  its  start  from 
the  fond  notion  lliat  all  was  over  for  ever  with  Austria  ;  and  that  there 
would  be  no  condition,  however  hard,  that  distracted  power  would  not 
cheerfully  submit  to. 

Diplomacy  stepped  in  between  the  belligerent  parties :  it  remonstrated 
with  Charles  Albert  that  enough  had  been  done  for  the  honour — more 
than  enough  for  the  safety  of  Italy — that  negotiation  could  now  secure 
as  fair  and  splendid  terms  as^the  most  signal  victory.  It  admonished 
the  king  not  to  drive  a  fallen  ^oe  to  extremities — not  to  enlist  Germany 
in  a  cause  that  Austria  herself  began  to  regard  as  otherwise  hopdess — to 
beware,  above  all  things,  of  Russia,  and  of  the  issues  of  a  general 
European  war. 

Charles  Albert  was  staggered.  From  that  moment  he  abdicated  the 
sway  God  had  trusted  him  with  over  Italian  destinies,  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  arbitration. 

Paralysed  thus  in  their  movements,  the  Piedmontese  leaders  could  only 
be  expected  to  commit  blunder  afler  blunder.  They  wearied  their  sol- 
diers with  unprofitable  marches  and  counter^marches  ;  they  cooled  their 
ardour  by  bad  quarters  and  worse  fare.     The  sang^uinary  attack  on 
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St  Lucia  was  nothinpf  but  a  sacrifice  they  were  compelled  to  make  to  tlie 
impatience  of  those  ill-regulated  troops. 

Charles  Albert  lost  time ;  and,  in  1848,  time  was  all  for  him— all  for 
the  enemies  he  had  before  and  behind  him.  Every  day  of  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  king  was  breathing-time  for  Radetzcky  and  Mazzini ! 

We  owe  the  chief  of  Young  Italy  this  justice,  uiat  he  was  by  no 
means  exaggerate  or  uncompromising  on  his  first  appearance  at  Milan. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  ambition  or  tenacity  of  opinion, 
Mazzini,  like  all  Italians,  loves  his  country  better  than  himself  and  sets 
its  union  and  independence  far  above  all  other  political  considerations. 
He  clings  to  his  ideas  because  he  sees  no  posnble  redemption  for  Italy 
except  through  them  only ;  and  he  aspires  to  power  because  he  has  faim 
in  no  other  man  under  the  sun— because  no  one,  he  thinks,  can  wield  power 
so  as  to  work  out  his  own  purposes  therewith.  He  has  made  an  idol  of 
his  system — such  as  it  is — and  deems  himself  alone  competent  to  minister 
to  its  altar.  He  stands  friendless,  companionless,  amongst  the  high- 
minded  and  generous.  No  man  was  ever  allowed  to  graft  a  smgle 
thought  in  the  conception  that  sprang  up  complete  and  mature  in  his 
brains. 

His  fiiith  is  in  **  God  and  the  People.''  He  alone  God's  interpreter— 
the  people  his  blind  instrument! 

Had  he  had  faith  in  royalty,  in  aristocracy,  in  an  armed  power,  in  other 
men — had  he  reckoned  the  odds  like  other  political  gamesters,  he  would 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  seconding  Charles  Albert,  at  least,  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

But  Mazzini  himself,  if  sincere,  was  not  keen-sighted  enough  to  escape 
the  common  delusion.  He  also  seemed  to  think  slightly  of  the  chances 
of  that  unfortunate  war.  The  Fiedmontese,  he  contended,  would  never 
see  more  than  the  back  of  the  enemy.  But,  had  he  even  been  appre- 
hensive of  any  sinister  result,  his  reliance  was  all  in  *'  God  and  the 
People."  Cannon  and  bayonets  had  no  weight  in  his  scales.  Ideas 
alone  were  to  work  wonders ! 

His  dehut  at  Milan  was  cautious  and  considerate  notwithstanding. 
He  professed  to  keep  a  strict  neutrality.  He  insisted  that  fair  play 
should  be  allowed  for  the  development  and  manifestation  of  public 
opinion ;  that  no  appeal  should  be  made  to  it  till  the  whole  country  was 
happily  rid  of  the  common  enemy,  and  the  people  had  it  in  their  power 
to  pronounce  on  their  own  fate  by  an  unbiassed  vote. 

This  sounded  specious  enough.  But  there  were  men  in  Italy  of  a 
gloomier  turn  of  mind,  whom  the  experience  of  a  long  night  of  adver- 
sity would  not  allow  to  trust  a  first  glimpse  of  prosperity — men  who  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  Itmian  independence  could  be  ob- 
tained on  such  easy  terms;  and  who  thought,  besides,  that,  had  even  Pro- 
vidence, as  it  were,  thrown  that  inestimable  bliss  in  our  way,  it  behoved 
us,  at  least,  to  make  sure  of  that  union  which  alone  could  give  stability 
to  independence  itself. 

These  men  advised  inmiediate  and  unconditional  aggregation  of  the 
newly-emancipated  provinces  to  the  crown  of  Sardinia. 

It  was  the  city  of  Parma  that  gave  the  first  example.  Modena  fol- 
lowed instantly ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  delay  and  tergiversation, 
occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of  the  democrates,  and  by  the  eagerness  of 
the  provisional  government  to  propitiate  them,  Milan  and  Venice  ten- 
dered also  their  submission. 
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The  annexation  of  these  states  would  either  empower  Sardinia. to 
command  new  resources  in  the  event  of  a  protracted  struggle,  or  would 
enable  that  government  to  form  a  strong  compact  state  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  able  to  protect,  not  itself  merely,  but  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
pemnsula,  from  all  future  outrage  from  abroad. 

The  personal  enemies  of  Charles  Albert, — the  advocates  of  red-repub- 
licanism, such  as  recently  imported  from  France,  and  used  as  an 
instrument  of  destruction  by  men  who  did  not  in  the  least  understand  its 
purport, — were  furious  at  the  result  of  these  operations. 

Mazzini,  who  had  engaged  to  keep  quiet  so  long  only  as  the  antagonist 
parties  were  also  silent,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  progress  of  this  scheme 
of  annexation — ox  fusioncy  as  it  was  called — than  he  set  up  his  old  cry 
for  ''  the  Italian  Republic — one  and  indivisible." 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  how  far  he  was  implicated  in  the 
vulgar  riots  by  which  Urbino  and  other  demagogues  utterly  upset  the 
little  common  sense  that  had  as  yet  presided  over  the  councils  of  the 
provisional  government  at  Milan.  Men  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  wide-spread  celebrity,  must  expect  to  have  much  evil  unde- 
servedly ascribed  to  them — for  the  same  reason,  indeed,  that  they  get  the 
credit  for  much  good  they  are  not  so  clearly  entitled  to. 

Be  it  sufficient  to  assert  that  Mazzini  was  looked  up  to  as  its  head  by 
the  party  of  Urbino,  Cemuschi,  Cattaneo,  and  Co. — that  party  that  set  up 
its  senseless  opposition  to  Charles  Albert  at  Milan ;  and  that  much  of  the 
ardour  of  the  Lombard  population  for  the  war  of  independence  was,  by 
the  criminal  intrigues  of  that  party,  most  miserably  misspent  in  thwart- 
ing him  who  was  most  earnest  and  upright  in  its  furtherance. 

The  inactive  and  dilatory  nature  of  that  most  unfortunate  war,  also, 
eyer  since  diplomacy  had  cast  its  fatal  spell  upon  it,  could  not  fail  to  give 
ample  consistency  to  the  idlest  rumours.  The  sad  blunders  of  that  jobbing 
diplomacy  got  wind ;  they  gave  rise  to  the  bitterest  conjectures.  The 
ominous  word  ''  Campoformiol**  resounded  in  every  man's  ears.  Charles 
Albert,  a  second  Bonaparte,  was  about  to  immolate  Venice.  He  wished 
to  secure  half  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  to  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  half.  It  was  thus  that  Italy  was  to  be  baffled  of  her  sure 
victory.  All  her  endeavours  for  independence — now  on  the  eve  of  crown- 
ing success — were  to  lead  to  no  other  results  than  the  gratification  of 
Charles  Albert's  ambition.  It  was  for  this  purpose  alone  that  unprinci- 
pled king  had  taken  the  lead  of  the  Italian  movement,  that  he  could 
paralyse  it  in  its  first  irresistible  impetus,  and  frustrate  it  in  its  final  aim. 

What  wonder!  Had  not  that  same  king  twice  (1820,  1831)  proved  a 
traitor  to  his  country  ?  His  campaign  in  Lombardy  was  only  his  third  and 
darkest  treason. 

It  was  fated  also  that  the  very  friends  of  that  ill-starred  Charles  Albert, 
and  promoters  of  that  magnificent  scheme  of  a  North  Italian  kingdom, 
should,  with  the  best  intentions,  do  that  king  and  their  own  good  cause 
more  serious  harm  than  even  their  most  inveterate  opponents. 

The  partisans  of  annexation  overdid  their  work.  No  man  could  honestly 
find  fault  with  Parma  or  Modena,  if,  on  their  first  riddance  from  a  foreign 
despot,  or  from  native  princes  unnaturally  leagued  with  and  sold  to  him, 
those  cities  disposed  of  themselves  as  they  deemed  fit.  The  annexation 
of  those  provinces  to  Sardinia  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  very  fair 
and  open  appeal  to  public  suffrage.     The  Italians  had  voted  as  freely  as 
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any  people  unused  to  the  hustings  could  vote :  and  Charles  Albert  would 
have  been  King  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  only  means  by  which  the ''  graoe 
of  Ciod*'  may  be  justly  said  to  shine  upon  monarohs. 

But  the  partisans  of  annexation  did  not  stop  there.  Enthunasts  with 
more  zeal  tnan  discernment,  and  more  genius  than  practical  sense — at  the 
bead  of  whom  report  places  the  Sommo  Filosofo,  Vinoenio  Gioberti — were 
travelling  through  die  lections,  as  propa^ndists  of  this  glorious  idea  of 
the  Ftuione,  and  were  extremely  loud  at  iBologna  in  their  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  further  extension  of  their  North  Ittdian  kingdom,  over  all  the 
lands  and  towns  of  the  ^miliay  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic^  down 
to  the  Rubicon. 

All  this  to  the  detriment  of  the  pope.  At  the  same  time  the  King  of 
Naples  heard,  with  what  feelings  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  that  a 
deputation  from  Palermo  waited  upon  Charles  Albert  at  head-quarters  in 
Somma  Campagna,  to  tender  the  Sicilian  crown  to  his  younger  son. 

Then  it  became  apparent  that  the  princes,  and  not  the  people,  have 
interests  in  opposition  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  friends  of  union  too  prematurely  revealed  their  impatienee 
for  actual  unity.  The  Italian  kingdom — it  was  now  murmured  at  the 
courts  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples — ^was  then  to  absorb  North  and 
South,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  brotherly  states — at  the  expense,  above 
all  things,  of  that  very  Pius  IX.  whose  name  was  still  a  watchword  in 
the  national  contest ! 

The  Italian  princes,  who  had  been  hitherto  dragged  to  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  Sardinia,  as  lukewarm,  jealous,  and  reluctant  allies,  had  now 
too  good  a  reason  to  withdraw  their  support,  and  prepared  to  declare  them- 
selves open  enemies.  Then  it  was  that  the  pope  gave  ear  to  his  more 
than  sacerdotal  compunctions  about  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood — then 
it  was  that  the  King  of  Naples  broke  off  all  negotiations  with  his  rebel 
subjects  of  Sicily,  who  had,  it  is  true,  too  long  harassed  him,  and,  strong 
of  foreign  support,  too  long  trespassed  upon  his  patience — crushed  the 
ranting  Republicans  at  home  who  would  not  allow  him  to  play  the  part 
of  an  honest  man,  had  he  ever  had  a  mind  to  it — and  first  raised  the 
stendard  of  reaction. 

Gioberti  and  his  friends  thought  but  little  of  the  displeasure  of  their 
Italian  allies,  for,  with  the  epidemic  blindness  of  that  in&tuated  period, 
they  also  looked  upon  the  quarrel  with  Austria  as  settled.  They  con- 
ridered  Sardinia,  single-handed,  as  more  than  equal  to  her  task ;  and 
upon  the  final  adjustment  of  that  quarrel,  they  felt  confident  that  the 
Italian  princes  would  be  brought  to  reason,  by  a  sense  of  the  inestimable 
benefit  that  the  firm  esteblishnient  of  Italian  independence  would  confer 
upon  all  of  them. 

What  happened  meanwhile  ?  The  Neapolitan  troops  obeyed  the  call 
of  their  royal  master,  and  withdrew.  The  Roman  volunteers  set  the  pope 
at  defiance,  and  came  on  in  spite  of  him,  it  is  true ;  but  they  came  too 
late — only  to  find  the  Austrians  too  strong  for  them  at  Vicenza. 

Thanks  to  that  first  check,  the  Venetian  provinces  were  overrun  without 
resistance.  Nugent  and  Radetzcky  joined  their  forces  at  Verona,  and 
were  soon  strong  enough  to  bear  down  everything  before  them. 

Then  it  was  that  all  the  strange  oversights  of  the  Piedmontese  generals, 
which  had  done  no  harm  hitherto,  conspired  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe 
as  complete  as  it  was  unlocked  for.     With  a  long  line  of  battle,  extending 
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firom  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  they  had  laid  themselves  oat  for  slaughter  as 
conveniently  as  heart  of  enemy  could  wish. 

Up  to  a  certain  day  all  was  won  for  Italy — yet  another  day,  and  all 
was  lost! 

Charles  Alhert  gave  but  one  battle  ;  and,  unmindful  of  his  own  and  of 
his  army's  security,  he  abandoned  the  only  tenable  line  of  defence  along 
the  Fo,  refused  lul  terms  with  the  enemy,  exposed  his  own  hereditary 
states,  evinced  no  anxiety,  save  only  to  cover^M ilan  in  his  retreat.  The 
Republicans  of  Milan  requited  his  devotion  by  Bring  upon  him. 

All  was  lost  Charles  Albert  was  compelled  to  sign  an  armistice  on  the 
enemy's  own  terms:  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  diplomacy— of 
ihat  diplomacy  that  was  to  achieve  his  ruin  as  it  had  begun  it — ^by  tem- 
porising. 

Mazzini  proclaimed — from  his  safe  refuge  at  Lugano,  in  Switzerland — 
''  That  the  war  of  the  kings  was  at  an  end,  and  that  of  '  the  people '  was 
now  to  commence  I" 

Of  that  emphatic  proclamation  no  great  results  were  seen  at  the  time. 
Mazzini  himself  did  not  attempt  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  ^*  the 
peoples;"  and  the  precious  rifle — that  sweet  and  elegant  weapon,  which 
the  munificence  of  some  fair  English  enthusiasts  had  presented  him  with 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  which  the  Liberator  had  carried  all 
the  way  with  nim  from  London  to  Milan — was  suffered  still  to  rest  un- 
disturbed, carefully  wrapped  in  its  case  of  green  baize.  But  Garibaldi  took 
the  field  in  his  name,  only  to  prove,  by  a  few  brilliant  but  aimless  exploits, 
the  utter  unfitness  of  both  country  and  people  for  that  guerra  per  oande 
— that  party  war&re,  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  guerrillas — upon  which 
80  much  stress  had  been  laid  by  Young  Italy,  in  defiance  of  sooer  argu- 
ments and  of  irrefutable  stubborn  facts. 


It  was  not  in  one  day,  nor  in  two,  that  the  Italians  could  recover  from 
the  amazement  and  consternation  consequent  upon  that  sudden  downfall 
of  their  hopes :  nor  could  they  immediately  calculate  all  the  enormity  of 
their  losses,  or  go  back  to  their  original  causes,  or  provide  the  best  means 
of  retrieval. 

The  Italians,  we  repeat,  never  cared  much  or  little  about  constitutional 
forms.  They  never  attached  any  meaning  to  the  claptraps  of  '^  demo- 
cracy, constituent  assembly,"  and  the  like,  which  were  now  insidiously 
made  to  resound  in  their  ears. 

The  cause  of  independence  had  been  all-in-all  to  them,  and  that  cause 
had  succumbed — it  had  been  wrecked  in  sight  of  harbour. 

The  Italians  looked  round  in  a  revengeful  mood — they  looked  for  those 
who  had  played  false  to  that  cause. 

Had  they  entertained  any  doubt  on  that  score,  the  Ring  of  Naples,  the 
pope,  and  tne  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  seemed  determined  not  to  leave 
them  in  suspense.  Those  three  pnnces  declared  themselves  hors  de 
combat ;  and,  with  indecent  hurry,  made  their  own  terms  with  the  enemy. 
The  Italians  would  have  forgiven  them  anytiiing  but  that.  To  make 
peace  with  Austria  was  to  declare  war  against  Italy. 

The  war  of  <'the  peoples"  was  immediately  waged  against  those 
princely  apostates.  The  Republicans  could  now  plausibly  say  that  those 
princes  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  national  emancipation — that  the  demo- 
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Ikion  of  their  tfarones  ooald  alone  lay  tbe  faftsu  for  the  recoDStruetioii  of 
the  country. 

Naples  had  taken  its  measures  heforehand,  and  abided.  I&  thousand 
foreign  mercenaries  were  sufficient  to  give  the  tone  to  the  native  soldieij, 
and  bore  the  Bourbon  out  in  his  unnatural  struggle. 

But  Rome  and  Tuscany  never  had  any  force,  never  any  organisataon, 
never  any  existence  of  their  own.  Popular  indignation  swept  them  off 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  ^ 

It  was  not  from  any  fiiith  the  Romans  or  Tuscans,  for  a  l<Hig  time* 
would  place  in  their  Republican  tempters ;  not  from  a  hope  of  any  good 
result  oi  their  senseless-work  of  destroction.  Any  pretext  would  equally 
have  answered  their  purpose,  which  was  to  wreak  their  vengeance  agaiiuC 
the  high  treason  of  their  princes.  The  rotten  old  governments  onoe 
down,  they  had  nothing  at  nand  to  substitute  :  a  democratic  common- 
wealth was  all  that  coidd  possibly  occur^  all  that  was  suggested  to  them. 
Nowhere — it  should  be  kept  in  mind — nowhere  can  princes  fall  widi  ao 
little  show  of  defence  on  the  part  of  their  subjects  as  in  Italy  ;  nowhere 
do  they  carry  so  little  regret  or  sympathy  along  with  them. 

Those  princes  had,  as  yet^  onfy  been  tolerated.  Thdr  subjects  had 
made  peace  with  them  smoe  1846.  They  had  given  the  sore  past  to 
oblivion,  only  that  the  great  national  contest  should  be  impeded  or 
jeopardised  by  no  domestic  feuds :  for  the  rest,  fiie  Italians  did  not  deem 
themselves  bound  to  their  masters  by  any  ties  of  loyalty,  gratitude,  or 
affection. 

A  man  needs  not  be  deeply  versed  in  Italian  history  to  know  that 
there  is  nothing  indigenous  or  legitimate  in  those  Italian  princes. 

What,  for  instance,  is  there  Italian  in  a  pope?  A  Gredan  or  a 
Franldsh  emperor,  we  are  told,  once  upon  a  time  made  a  donation  of 
some  Italian  lands  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

There  are  those  who  entertain  theik*  doubts  as  to  the  donation, — there 
are  those  who  question  the  succession  itself. 

But  that  is  not  at  all  the  point  at  issue.  Constantino  or  Charlemagne 
might  do  what  they  thought  proper  with  Rome  ;  but  the  Romans  were 
not  to  be  given  away  or  sold  any  more  than  the  French,  the  English,  or 
the  negfroes.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  or  M.  Dupin  may  say,  if  they  like,  that 
the  papal  subjects  are  "  in  an  exceptional  state,"  that  they  belong  to 
the  pope  body  and  soul ;  but  the  theory  will  hardly  hold  good  at  Rome 
itself — not  unless  backed  by  the  argument  of  a  long  array  of  French 
bayonets.  And  it  were  enough,  truly,  to  make  any  honest  man — I  will 
not  say  turn  Protestant  or  Republican  merely,  but  downright  Infidel — 
it  were  enough  to  drive  him  to  all  mad  extremities,  to  hear  it  intimated 
that  he  must  take  the  pope  for  better  for  worse,  because,  forsooth,  it 
suits  the  Catholic  world,  or  rather  the  petty  world  of  CaUiolic  electors 
in  France,  to  keep  a  pope — keep  him  in  Rome — keep  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  Romans — and  keep  him  in  all  the  state,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  royalty. 

And  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Bem  and  his  fellow-renegades, 
who  could  find  no  refuge  against  withering  despair,  save  only  under  a 
turban,  who  g^ve  themselves  up  to  Mahomet,  and  would  have  given 
ihemselves  to— a  worse  enemy,  had  they  thereby  hoped  to  escape  from 
the  crushing  conviction  that  there  is  no  long^  any  such  thing  as  honour 
and  truth  in  all  Christendom. 
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Such  ontrag«ous  pervemon  of  facts,  such  wilful  confusion  of  right  and 
might,  as  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  of  genius  and  character  made 
themselTes  guilty  of  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  are  not  to  he  met 
with  in  any  page  of  the  annals  of  the  past. 

Nor  is  it  merely  statesmen  at  the  head  of  a  party,  ministers  com- 
pelled to  make  good  and  cany  a  fiedse  measure  through  thick  and  thin, 
m  despite  of  their  own  good  conscience,  who  will  he  driven  to  shuffling 
pretexts,  a  thousand  times  more  hideous  than  the  deed  of  violence  they 
are  hrought  forward  to  palliate — it  is  not  merely  doting,  drivelling 
fimatics,  dreaming  of  St.  Louis  and  the  miraculous  vial  of  the  Holy  Oint- 
xnent  at  Rheims,  who  will  insist  upon  seeing  no  relation  between  a 
nation  and  its  ruler,  save  only  that  of  a  flock  to  its  shepherd — but  the 
anconeemed  looker-on  firom  the  hack  office  of  a  newspaper — he  an 
Englishman,  a  Protestant,  and  his  paper  a  potentate — will  not  hesi- 
tate to  stand  up  in  vindication  of  the  most  glaring  outrage  with  all  the 
tnbtlety  of  the  most  pitiful  amateur  casuistry.  And  whilst  Russia  and 
Austria  ^  to  their  murderous  work,  without  wasting  one  word  in  ex- 
planation or  apology,  the  ^' leader^'  firom  Printing-house-square  must 
needs  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  eternal  treaties  of  1814;  as  if  those 
everlasting  treaties  proved  anything  heyond  the  indecent  hurry  the  great 
constables  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  who  had  put  down  the  Corsican  high- 
wayman, were  in  to  share  his  ill-gotten  spoils  among  them — as  if  those 
treatries  could  possibly  be  binding  upon  any  person  save  only  the  allied 
eoDstablee  aforesaid — as  if  Hungary,  Poland,  or  Venice,  or  any  of  the 
nations  who  were  no  party  to  those  treaties,  could  be  made  to  bow  to 
them,  except  in  so  far  as  brutal  force  coerces  them,  and  no  farther. 

No,  no!  it  is  well  to  remember — the  Italiaus  never  set  a  pope  on  his 
throne ;  never  even  suffered  one  there  whenever  they  had  a  cnance  of 
turning  him  out.  The  pope  was  there  for  the  convenience  of  Charle- 
magne, of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  of  Charles  V.,  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  never  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  countrymen  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  Sciarva  Colonna,  Rienzi^  Porcari,  or  Mazzini.  The 
pope  was  always  a  stumblingblock  for  the  Italians;  always  the  main 
obstacle  against  their  endeavours  for  national  existence.  In  the  case  of 
Pius  IX.,  as  in  that  of  Alexander  IIL,  700  years  before,  the  Italians 
would  fain  have  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  found  the  man  ac- 
cording to  their  own  heart — an  Italian — a  natural  enemy  to  all  the 
enemies  of  Italy.  They  made  much  of  that  poor,  soft-hearted  Mastai- 
Ferretti  ;  they  crowded  around  him,  they  urged  him  on,  they  flattered 
him  as  only  Itafians  can  flatter ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  at  self- 
deception,  in  spite  of  all  their  eagerness  to  palliate  his  weakness  and  in- 
consistency, the  spell  was  broken — the  pope,  it  was  but  too  clear,  had  left 
them  in  the  lurch.  He  was  chary  of  Croatian  blood  (a  tenderness  of 
heart  which,  subsequently,  he  by  no  means  evinced  in  behalf  of  his  own 
erring  subjects).  The  Italians  were  disenchanted  about  him ;  and,  reck- 
less of  consequences,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  first  disappointment,  they 
turned  against  him  with  the  treasured  resentment  of  ten  centuries.  They 
visited  Si  the  guilt  of  Borgias,  Medicis,  Delia  Gkng^  Capellaris,  and 
a  hundred  of  his  predecessors,  upon  his  devoted  head.  They  determined 
to  break  his  heart — at  all  events,  to  make  him  taste,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
season,  all  the  miseries  of  exile,  of  distress,  of  dependence — all  the  evils 
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into  which  his  heartless  defection  had  plunged  them,  past  all  hope  of 
recovery. 

It  was  yengeance,  we  repeat,  that  unseated  the  Roman  pontiff — ^the 
vengeance  of  despair;  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  fell  a  Tictim  to 
the  same  feeling. 

His  titles  to  the  devotion  of  his  subjects  rested  upon  no  better  ground 
than  those  of  the  pope.  Indeed,  royalty  in  Florence,  no  less  than  in 
Parma  and  in  many  other  Italian  principalities,  now  happily  extinct,  was 
only  an  illee^timate  excrescence  of  that  same  ugly  abomination  of  the 
papal  sovereignty. 

A  profligate  pontiff — a  Famese  or  a  Medici — found  it  convenient  to 
palm  his  natural  offspring — nephew  was  the  word — ^upon  a  free  town  ;— 
those  popes*  sons,  too,  stained  with  vices  and  crimes  for  which  even  the 
unblushing  history  of  those  miserable  times  had  no  names. 

And  these  base  minions  trampled  upon  all  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man, 
till  mere  flesh  and  blood  could  bear  it  no  longer, — till  even  thdr  own 
relatives  and  accomplices  in  guilt  strangled  them,  or  their  courtien 
flung  them  out  of  window,  or  stabbed  them  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
altar. 

But  all  those  bloody  protests  of  the  Italians  availed  not ;  the  worid 
vrould  take  no  heed  ot  tnem.  Again  and  again  was  the  tainted  brood  oi 
those  same  despots  brought  back,  with  all  the  might  of  empire,  all  the 
iron  of  Germany,  all  the  gold  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  restore  them. 
From  generation  to  generation  they  wallowed,  they  rotted  on  the  throne^ 
till,  one  by  one,  their  guilty  lines  became  extinct  from  sheer  impotence, 
and  the  last  of  their  names  died  in  all  the  helplessness  of  brutified  hebe- 
tude. 

Then  there  was  war  in  Europe  for  their  succession.  The  great  rival 
powers  cast  lots  upon  Italian  flesh  and  blood,  as  it  were  upon  old  gar- 
ments. But  the  Spanish- Bourbon  or  Lorraine- Austrian,  to  whom  those 
Italian  states  were  handed  over,  should  never  have  forgotten  that  they 
loaded  their  brows  with  all  the  blood  and  infamy  with  which  the  ill-gotten 
crowns  of  Famese  and  Medici  were  polluted. 

Yet  even  for  all  that  hideous  past  the  Italian  princes  had  it  in  their 

Eower  to  make  amends.  The  crowns  that  their  Others  or  predecessors 
ad  usurped,  they  were  invited  to  make  lawfully  their  own.  They  had 
only  to  stand  by  or  fall  with  Italy.  But  they  fiunted  in  the  fight;  they 
evinced  no  anxiety  except  only  for  the  safety  of  their  crowns — those 
paltry  gilt-pasteboard  crowns ! 

They  had  no  longer  anything  now  but  new  contempt  to  screen  them  from 
old  hatred.  It  was  thus  that  Rome  and  Tuscany  fell.  Italy  could  have 
no  reason  to  rejoice  in  their  unprofitable,  however  inevitable,  rain.  Those 
states  had,  for  ages,  lain  in  utter  weakness  and  disorganisation.  Even 
vrith  one  mind,  with  combined  efforts,  they  could  have  achieved  but  little 
either  for  good  or  evil.  But,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  republicans,  ^ven 
up  to  discord  and  misrule,  their  aid  to  the  national  cause  became  less 
than  negative. 

They  only  disgraced  it. 


Piedmont  was  left  alone,  with  a  scattered  and  discomfited  army, 
exhausted  treasury,  and  a  brokenhearted  king. 
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Yet  on  that  king  and  army  all  the  hopes  of  Italy  were  centered,  for 
the  king  was  still  as  good  as  his  word — still  true  to  the  national  banner. 
Naples,  reactionary  Naples,  would  not  fight  for  Italy,  eyen  if  it  could. 
Republican  Rome  and  Tuscany  could  not,  however  they  might  wish. 
Piedmont  alone  had  still  both  the  power  and  the  will. 

The  high-minded  from  all  parts  of  Italy  rallied  round  Charles  Albert. 
They  mustered  up  in  strong  national  associations.  The  emigrants  from 
all  the  inyaded  provinces  had  hardly  any  other  refuge.  Milanese  con- 
sulta's,  committees  from  Parma  and  Modena,  combined  their  efforts  to  vin- 
dicate their  countrymen's  consistency  in  that  act  of  aggregation  by  which 
the  destinies  of  their  native  states  were  associated  to  those  of  Piedmont. 
A  g^reat  scheme  for  a  national  confederacy,  of  which  Gioberti  was  invited 
to  put  himself  at  the  head,  was  the  means  of  bringing  together  the  most 
distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Italy  still  showed  a  respectable  front  at  Turin.  A  battle  had  been 
ioat,  but,  for  all  that^  the  vanquished  evinced  no  disposition  to  yield  up 
their  pretensions. 

Only  the  question  was  now  in  abeyance.  The  national  contest  had 
been  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal.  King  and  country  were  in  the  hands 
of  diplomacy. 

A  well-meaning  honourable  diplomacy !  It  wished  for  justice;  but 
showed  itself  far  more  anxious  for  peace.  It  forgot  that  durable  peace 
can  only  be  grounded  on  justice ;  that  it  can  best  be  secured  by  him  who 
sues  for  it  showing  all  the  time  diat  he  has  means  to  enforce  it. 

Pacific  England  herself  was  put  out  by  the  ultra-pacific  attitude  most 
unseasonably  assumed  by  France.  All  threats  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  power  were  abandoned  for  a  vague  scheme  of  unarmed 
intercession.  But  ''  to  see  an  overbearing  powerful  man  giving  in  to 
peaceful  remonstrance,"  says  the  Italian  poet,  '<  is  rather  an  unheard-of 
than  a  rare  thing."  Austria,  from  the  first,  saw  through  the  dignified 
but  undecided  tone  of  those  shilly-shally  doctrinaiy  negotiators.  She 
perceived  that  the  boutiquiers  of  Louis  Philippe  had  regained  the  upper 
nand  at  Paris,  that  all  they  wished  for  was  '^  peace  at  any  price  ;"  and 
she  resolved  that  it  should  be  upon  her  own  terms,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Honour  to  Austria,  were  she  a  thousand  times  an  enemy  I  She 
showed  throughout  the  most  magnanimous  perseverance.  She  had  many 
a  storm  to  weather  in  the  mean  time.  Twice  and  thrice  was  she  brought 
on  the  brink  of  destruction.  Grermany  was  then  wavering  between 
staric  anarchy  and  Prussian  supremacy.  Bohemia  divided  against  itself ; 
Hungary  in  open  revolt ;  Vienna  in  complete  insurrection, — ^the  emperor 
fled,— dismay,  utter  confusion  in  his  councils.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
the  empire  in  October,  1848 ;  yet  Austria  endured  and  held  up. 

Charles  Albert  was  daily  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  stony-hearted 
diplomacy.  Now  or  never,  he  urged,  was  the  time  for  a  second  and  final 
onset.  DVLt  diplomacy  still  thundered  its  veto!  its  inexorable  ^^  At  your 
perUr 

Charles  Albert  must  either  run  all  risks,  not  only  single-handed,  but 
against  the  advice — nay,  under  threat  of  the  hot  displeasure — of  his 
allies,  or  he  must  throw  away  his  great,  his  only  chance.  The  poor  king 
champed  upon  the  bit,  and  drew  in,  and  fretted  his  soul  to  death.  And 
Austria  had  all  the  game  to  herself, — ^for  her  game  was  to  gain  time.  . 
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Every  day  lost  was  a  death-stroke  for  Sardinia.  There  was  danger  in 
war,  it  IS  true,  and  there  was  ruia  in  peace ;  but  still,  the  evil  q£  evils  was 
in  the  prolont2:ation  of  that  cruel  suspense.  The  germs  of  dissolution  were 
at  work  in  Turin  and  Genoa,  no  less  than  at  Florence  or  Rome.  That 
unhappy  Charles  Albert  could  never  wash  himself  olean  of  the  inoon- 
aiderate  sins  of  his  yoiith«  Every  slight  breath  of  calunmy  was  sufficient 
to  stagger  his  standhest  believers.  His  forced  inaction,  t&at  nnaocoimt- 
able  waste  of  time  and  disregard  of  mkien  opportonities,  gave  rise  to  tlia 
most  sinister  inteipretations.  Diplomacy  killed  him  by  indies  1  He 
had  only  signed  an  armistice,  it  is  tnie^  not  a  peace ;  and  that  saved 
him  fix>m  £e  immediate  &te  of  the  pope  and  the  grand-duke:  nay, 
more  ;  he  had  pledged  bis  royal  word  to  accept  of  no  peace  except  sooh 
as  might  be  found  consistent  with  the  honour  of  Savoy  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy.  He  solemnly  and  repeatedly  vowea  he  would  reliv 
the  matter  to  ^'  the  Judgment  of  God/'  so  soon  as  it  could  be  eKtiiested 
from  the  officious  meddling  of  friendly  powers.  But  all  this  would  not 
do.  It  afforded  him  only  a  reprieve.  His  fate  was  no  lass  immiBeDt 
He  must  die  by  the  hand  of  the  Austrian,  or  else  by  that  of  his  owa 
people.  There  might  be  some  chance  in  the  fonner  alternative^  but  ia 
the  latter  none.  The  Italians  awaited  him  at  the  issue.  The  armistioe 
eould  not  last  for  ever ;  at  the  close  of  it  he  must  oonqaer,  eidier  by 
peace  or  by  war — or  perisL 

Many  there  were  who  murmured  even  at  the  delay,  who  from  the  veiy 
first  would  have  given  the  king  no  quarter.  They  insisted  upon  seeing 
nothing  in  that  &tal  armistice  but  a  £eint — a  diabolical  stratagem—to 
wear  out  the  ardour  of  enterprising  patriots,  and  hinder  them  from  some 
decisive,  desperate  course. 

The  Lombard  emigrants,  some  of  those  very  republicans  who  had 
attempted  the  king's  life  at  Milan,  were  most  vehement  in  their  attacb 
npon  him.  But,  by  degrees,  the  malcontent  spread  amongst  his  own 
Piedmontese — in  the  very  ranks  of  his  soldiers. 

The  retired  life  of  the  king,  both  in  the  camp  and  at  oour^  his  appafent 
snilenoess,  and  utter  uncommunicativeness,  were  also  greatly  tolusdis* 
paragement.  His  words  were  those  of  an  upright  and  generous  man,  hot 
so  cold ! — as  it  were,  so  reluctantly  spoken !  Men  gave  him  credit  for  a 
profound  dissimulation,  which  was,  in  £Eict^  solely  asoribable  to  native 
dulness  and  embarrassment  of  manners. 

Nor  was  the  king  alone  set  up  as  a  mark  to  the  envenomed  sbal^  of 
suspicion  ;  but  his  gallant  and  most  undoubtedly  inofGensiv^  sooi^  bis 
bravest  generals,  aU  who  dung  to  him,  and  were  still  willing  to  swear  by 

Demoralisation  gained  ground  amongst  the  sober,  modest,  and  hard^ 
population  of  Piedmont^  even  as  it  began  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
its  first  disaster ;  it  spread  itself  to  the  army,  in  the  same  measure  as  it 
was  gathered  together,  newty  armed  and  equipped,  burning  to  make  up 
for  the  disgrace  it  had  suffered.  Base,  malignant  demagogues  were 
loosening  all  bonds  of  discipline.  One  by  one,  the  most  custinguishsd 
officers  were  held  up  to  public  animosity  as  inerangible  aristocrats.  All 
the  calamities  of  that  tragic  Lombard  campaign  were  pot  down,  not  oofy 
to  their  incapacity — a  charge  for  which  there  was  sufficient  groand— but 
also  to  their  cu^ble  indolence  or  wilful  treachery. 

Who  knows  not  how  apt  misfortune  is  to  pervert  men's  j/aigmii^i 
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The  same  evil-minded  8laiider«!8  wbo  had  depriyed  Rome  and  Tuscany 
of  the  services  of  such  men  as  Maraiani,  Capponi,  Ridolfi,  and  so  mai^ 
othen,  did  not  spare  the  d'Axeglios,  Peirones ;  indeed,  hardly  any  of  tlie 
■pright  and  generous  in  Piedmont.  In  a  few  weeks  the  revolution  bad 
^  devom«d  its  children,''  and  there  was  hardly  one  illustrious  name  in  all 
Ifei^  nntradueed,  hardly  one  character  sound  and  whole. 

C)ne  idol  alone  stood  yet  unhroken  <ni  the  altar — and  that  was  the 
Abate  GbbertL 

And  it  was  precisely  this  man's  unimpured  popolaritjr  that  the  enemies 
of  Italy  made  subservient  to  their  evil  <ksigns. 

80  long  as  Charies  Albert  did  not  actually  resign  the  diampionship  of 
Italy,  he  was  inviolable.  His  throne  m^m  be  deeply  undermined,  but 
eontinued  unshaken.  Democracy  could  make  no  way  in  Piedmont, 
except  in  the  name  of  nationality, — except  by  flattering  the  too  natural 
hnpatieDoe  of  the  war-partr,  and  engaging  to  cut  with  the  sword  the 
Cnidian  knot  of  the  armistioe. 

Gioberti  had  alwvjrs  been  a  moderate  among  the  moderates.  He  had 
written  books  to  prove  that  Italy  was  still  unfit  even  for  an  experiment  of 
transalpine  constitutionalism.  All  he  ever  advocated  was  careful  and 
ffradual  concession :  for  the  rest,  he  wished  the  national  cause  to  triumph 
by  the  means  of  the  pope  and  princes.  Nothing  he  abhorred  so  much  as 
indical  and  violent  reforms.  But,  of  late,  out  of  a  personal  pique  against 
Finelli  and  other  men  in  power — a  difference  for  which  he  might  have 
the  weightiest  reasons,  but  in  which  a  spice  of  wounded  vanity  entered 
also,  most  decidedly — he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  ranks  oi  the 
opposition,  to  which  the  immense  popularity  of  his  name  easily  gave  the 
upper  hand. 

At  tile  head  of  this  opposition,  Gioberti  came  into  power;  under  pledge 
of  democratising  Piedmont,  by  calling  together  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
Bat  Gioberti  could  not  be  in  his  senses,  and  at  the  same  time  have  faith 
in  his  own  words.  Democracy  would  have  implicated  him  witii  Mazsini, 
Gnerraazi,  and  all  the  republicans  of  Central  Italy,  whose  sayings  and 
doings  the  philosopher  had  always  made  the  theme  of  his  unsparing 
denunciations. 

His  party,  however,  drew  him  on,  in  spite  of  himself.  The  House  of 
Deputies  which  Valerie  and  his  other  agents  had  filled  with  uncom- 
promising demagogues  from  all  parts  of  Italy — ^the  ^'  Society  for  an  Italian 
ConfedeFacy,''  which  Gioberti  himself  had  turned  into  an  arrant  Jacobin 
dub— all  his  unnatural  associates  in  power  allowed  him  no  rest.  He 
gave  in  to  their  wishes  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  king*s  expenditure,  and  to 
turn  his  aristocratic  favourites  firom  court ;  but  when  he  undertook  to 
carry  analogous  reforms  in  the  army  or  the  diplomatic  body,  he  met  with 
difficulties  which,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  foresee,  so  he  was  equally  at 
a  loss  how  to  overcome. 

Gioberti  shifted  and  shuffled  about  with  all  tiie  dexterity  oS,  an  old 
priest.  But  when  tergiversation  was  of  no  avail,  he  boldly  deserted  lus 
parfy,  disavowed  Rome  and  Tuscany,  undid  his  own  work  with  so  much 
eagerness,  and  went  so  far  into  the  ways  of  reaction,  that  he  deemed 
himielf  strong  enough  to  propose  an  alHanoe  with  Nicies :  by  virtue  of 
wfakji  he  <^red  to  put  down  republicanism  in  Central  Italy,  to  restof^ 
the  pope  and  the  grand-duke,  and  bring  together  tiie  scattered  links  of 
tibe  long-projected  Italian  oonfedera^,  previous  to  the  renewal  of  a 
deathly  struggle  with  Austria. 
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It  was  a  high  scheme  and  daring  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  oppor^ 
tanity  for  ito  execution  had  gone  by.  The  King  of  Naples  was  too  far 
gone  into  his  alliance  with  the  Northern  powers — too  greatly  incensed 
against  the  house  of  Sardinia,  because,  although  the  crown  of  Sicily  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  neither  had  it,  owing  to  some 
regards  to  meddling  diplomatists,  been  refused  in  sufficiently  dear  and 
positive  terms.  In  the  second  place,  Gioberti,  who,  strictly  speaking,  was 
not  the  projector  of  that  scheme,  was  not  by  any  means  the  man  to  cany, 
it  into  effect.  He  stood  too  &r  committed  with  friends  and  enemies. 
The  democrats,  who  had  never  been  anything  without  him,  were  now, 
however,  too  strong  for  him.  Like  many  a  conjuror  before  him,  Gioberti 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  spirits  he  had  had  the  rashness  to  evoke. 

He  was  left  alone — ob%ed  to  send  in  his  resignaUon — and  the  reign 
of  democracy  began  in  good  earnest. 

But  democracy  in  Piedmont,  be  it  remembered,  was  only  another  word 
for  immediate  war.  Gioberti's  successors  had  no  other  watchword  sinee 
they  commenced  agitation.  They  had  themselves  removed  all  plausible 
pretexts  for  further  delay.  The  armistice  must  be  denounced,  and  that 
without  delay.  The  Gordian  knot  must  be  cut,  even  though  the  sword 
should  strike  into  the  very  vitals  of  Piedmont. 

To  war  they  must — with  an  army  quartered  at  random — with  no  better 
general  than  the  first  Polish  adventurer  who  threw  himself  in  their 
way — ^without  funds— without  friends,  in  or  out  of  Italy — to  war  they 
went. 

They  did  not  shrink  from  the  emgious  absurdity  of  calling  upon 
their  brother-democrats  of  Rome  and  Tuscany  for  their  respective  con- 
tingento  of  20,000  and  10,000  men  ! 

Well!  Charles  Albert,  the  worn-out  king,  turned  out  Perrone,  PU- 
salaqua,  and  others  of  his  so-called  ''  aristocratic"  generals,  ranged  them- 
selves by  the  king's  side.  With  the  best  of  their  blood  they  redeemed 
their  pledge.  Their  cry  as  they  fell  was — ^'  One  more  for  the  honour  of 
old  Piedmont!"  But  the  democratised  reg^ents  cried  "  Treason!"  and 
turned  their  back  upon  the  enemy. 

That  was  the  battle  of  Novara  ! 


Again  had  the  kings  and  royalists  lost  the  day.  What,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  Mazzini's  "  peoples'*  been  doing  ? 

The  Republicans  of  Rome  and  Tuscany  had  been  at  work,  unmolested, 
for  more  than  three  mouths.  What  had  they  done  for  themselves  or  for 
Italy  ?  What  for  internal  or  external  security  ?  What  towards  estab- 
lishing a  good  understanding  among  themselves  ? 

Now  had  the  time  come  for  an  experiment  of  Mazzini's  ItaUan  Re^ 
public — one  and  indivisible,  Mazzini,  it  is  very  true,  always  consistent, 
laboured  hard,  both  at  Florence  and  at  Rome,  to  bring  about  an  aggre- 
gation of  the  two  democratised  provinces.  Rome  and  Tuscany  were  to 
be  the  embryo  of  that  Utopia  which  should  one  day  extend  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  But  all  the  well-meant  efforts  of  Mazzini  exploded  against 
the  stubbornness  of  Guerrazzi's  ambition. 

After  the  failure  of  that  first  attempt  nothing  more  was  done  for  unitj, 
consequently  nothing  for  national  independence.  The  two  states  fell  into 
as  rapid  a  dissolution  as  men  with  the  least  common  sense  might  hare 
anticipated.  Even  under  their  so-called  legitimate  government,  custom 
alone  kept  up  an  appearance  of  order  in  those  wretched  communities. 
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But  who  had  now  the  means,  or  indeed  the  right,  to^  enforce  the  law  upon 
the  sovereign  people  ?  The  people  would,  justly  enough,  bow  to  no  laws 
except  such  as  might  hereafter  emanate  from  their  own  free  will ;  and  it 
was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  people's  will  that  a 
general  election  upon  the  principle  of  universal  su£Frage  was  now  promul- 
gated. 

In  it  was  to  be  the  panacea  against  all  evils  that  threatened  the  two 
republics,  both  at  home  and  from  abroad.  They  called  together  their 
constituent  assemblies,  and  sat,  inactive,  awaiting  events. 

They  had  good  reason  to  rely  for  their  safety  on  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. Not  a  few  circumstances  had  already  turned  up  in  their  favour ; 
not  a  few  would  still  turn  up.  What  with  Hungary,  Germany,  and 
Venice,  Austria  had  her  hands  full.  Piedmont,  even  by  its  inaction,  kept 
the  great  enemy  at  bay.  Before  the  battle  of  Novara,  Piedmont  was 
compelled  to  screen  Rome  and  Tuscany,  eve^  whilst  the  agents  of  those 
two  republicanised  states  were  carrying  on  their  more  or  less  open  war 
against  it,  whilst  De  Boni  and  Avezzana  only  awaited  a  signal  to  hoist 
the  red  flag  on  the  Riviera^  and  the  notorious  Urbino  rode  into  Grenoa  in 
a  coach  and  four,  as  a  conqueror. 

The  democrats  made  siure  of  Piedmont  in  the  end.  They  knew  that 
hardly  anything  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  monarchy  was  left  standing, 
except  the  king.  The  fears  that  the  repentant  Gioberti  had  inspired  them 
with  were  speedily  dissolved.  Charles  Albert,  they  felt,  had  t)nly  to  be 
driven  to  war,  and  he  would  have  led  the  way  to  republicanism  equally  by 
his  triumph  or  his  defeat.  In  the  same  manner  the  democrats  looked 
upon  Naples  itself  as  on  the  eve  of  subversion.  Sicily — although  the 
name  of  republic  was  never  mentioned  there — was  clearly  in  their  own 
interests. 

It  was  thus  the  Republicans  flattered  themselves;  and  lulled  into  a 
treacherous  security  the  people  whom  despair  had  thrown  into  th^ 
hands.  Finally,  they  said,  had  all  other  calculations  proved  incorrect, 
their  last  resource  was  to  be,  *'  France  to  the  rescue !" 

There  certainly  is  nothing  more  unprincipled,  nothing  more  base  and 
detestable,  than  these  miserable  shifts  and  devices  to  lead  on  by  false 
representations,  and  promises  of  foreign  aid,  a  deluded  population,  who 
could  and  would  otherwise  have  no  reliance  on  its  own  energies  and 
determination.  Rome  and  Tuscany  were  the  last  states  of  Italy  to  repel 
foreign  invasion  by  any  strength  of  their  own.  But  they  were  worked 
into  a  frantic  conviction  that  the  whole  of  Italy  would  follow  their  ex* 
ample,  and  the  whole  world  was,  by  the  very  nature  of  circumstances, 
actually  flghting  their  own  battles. 

Meanwhile  Piedmont  had,  but  too  truly,  combated  for  them  and  suc- 
cumbed. Sicily  was  crushed,  and  Naples  gave  no  sign  of  fraternity* 
Russia  came  down  upon  Hungary,  and  Austria  could  now  spare  a  few 
battalions  for  the  invasion  of  the  Legations. 

Now,  or  never,  was  the  time  for  "  France  to  the  rescue !"  France 
had  already  most  flagrantly  forsaken  Charles  Albert,  and  abjured  the 
championship  of  nations,  it  is  true.  But  then,  the  Republicans  argued, 
who  would  hope  for  the  aid  of  democratic  France  in  behalf  of  a  monar- 
chical state  ?  What  fraternity  of  nations  could  be  practicable  so  long  as 
a  king  was  in  the  way?  '*  A  republic,"  said  the  democrats,  <<  could 
only  step  forward  for  the  sake  of  a  republic." 

And  thus  it  was,  seemingly,  that  the  French  understood  it.     Only  a 
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zepiiblic  could  moTO  than  to  meddle  with  Italian  mattoB ;  but  it  was  to 
put  it  down ! 

Oh !  why  did  they  take  that  taak  i^n  thcmaelvet?  Why  ooold  they 
not  hare  yet  three  weeks'  patieuoe^  and  leave  Italian  demociscy  to  dv 
by  its  own  hand? 

Had  not  mere  common  sense  sufficed  to  shame  it  out  of  Florence— 
and  that  without  an  appeal  to  violence,  without  one  drop  of  bloodshed? 

Common  sense,  the  neceaaiiy  of  providing  for  their  personal  seomity, 
would  equally  have  put  an  end  to  misrule  in  Rome.  The  same  burst  o£ 
generous  inugnation  that  armed  the  peaceful,  and  by  no  means  too- 
daring,  burghcn  of  Florence,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  pidcpodiets  whom 
Guerram  had  brought  with  him  as  a  body-guard  from  Leghora,  would 
equally  have  aroused  the  more  manly  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Legations  and  the  Marches  against  the  cut-throats  of  Anconay  who 
threatened  to  lay  all  the  Roman  states  under  the  sway  of  the  knile. 

Common  sense  must  in  the  end  have  gained  the  victoiy  in  Rome 
itself,  or  there  must  have  been  more  in  that  demoenicy  than  men  west 
aware  of,  or  aomethiug  worse  than  even  that  democnK^  in  the  only 
alternative  left  to  the  Romans. 

The  Romans  had  to  choose  between  Mamnni  and  the  pope  I 

The  French  must  needs  fbroe  the  pope  down  their  throats ;  thua  it 
was  that  they  hallowed  repnUkaaism,  and  made  a  demigod  of  Maiwnil 

Did  not  the  Frendi  know  with  what  energy  the  bare  mention  of 
foreign  interference  inspired  their  Jacobinic  rabUe  in  1790  ?  Rome  and 
Italy  were  certainly  not  able  to  find  in  themselves  the  means  for  an 
equally  bold  and  decisive  struggle.  But  they  also  could  be  aroused  fay 
the  sense  of  so  flagrant  an  outrage  into  sometmng  resembling  the  eneigy 
of  despair. 

Had  only  ten  thousand  Austrians  mardied  from  Bologna  or  Florence 
nfon  Rome,  Italian  repuUicanism  would  have  lowered  its  colours  without 
striking  a  blow.  The  Austrians  would  have  been  acting  in  character, 
and  true  to  the  part  that  a  hard  Frovidenoe  assigned  to  them.  Too 
truly  i  there  is  something  in  the  tramp  of  Austrian  battalions  that  soimdi 
Mke  Fate  in  Italian  ears. 

But  the  French! — the  republicans  of  Faris! — ^with  the  words  of  La- 
martine  still  echoing  throughout  £urope — coming  to  crush  a  people  who 
were  only  exercising  the  free  use  of  tneir  vote,  ^  who  had  been  stined 
into  action  by  the  example,  by  the  most  uneqmvocal  promises  of  the 
French  themselves, — ^the  French  perfonning  duty  as  pohcemen  of  the 
Holy  AUiance,  as  soldiers  of  the  pope ! 

There  was  no  longer  room  for  discusrion.  The  veiy  stones  of  the  M 
ruined  metropolis  would  have  risen  i^inst  them.  The  defence  of  Rome 
had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  political  opinion :  it  was  a  matter  now  of  just 
and  holy  indignation :  every  Italian,  with  blood  in  his  veins,  weald  &in 
have  taken  share  in  the  fi^ht. 

The  defence  of  Rome  dosed  with  brilliancy  a  revolution  which  would 
otherwise  have  left  nothing  behind  but  bitter  remembrances.  It  was  a 
rare  instance  of  generous  resentment.  The  Italians  fought  there  with- 
out hope— many  of  them  even  agunst  their  own  dearest  convictions. 

May  they  often  learn  thus  to  write  their  proteats  in  Uood !  It  is  by  no 
other  means  that  they  can  make  good  their  own  rights  before  the  woncL 
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Thus  it  is,  meanwhile,  that  Italy  finds  herself  at  the  close  of  the 
lamentable  commotions  of  the  last  eighteen  months. 

Her  strife  had  been  for  Independence  and  Union :  and  lo !  instead  of 
one  foreign  enemy,  in  possession  of  one  province,  the  whole  of  her  ter- 
ritory is  now  open  to  invasion;  and  not  the  Austrian  alone,  but  the 
French  and  the  Spaniard,  tread  it  with  insolence,  and  meet  with  no  re- 
ostance  on  the  part  of  the  prostrate  population — ^not  any  more  than  from 
the  dust  of  their  dead ! 

And  the  hand  of  eveiy  Italian  prince  is  raised  against  his  neighbour 
and  against  his  own  subjects ;  and  the  bseach  widens  hourly,  and  seems 
aU  huA  irreparable ! 

And  the  best  of  her  sons  are  dead,  or  in  durance,  or  diqMrsed  abroady 
bowed  down  wkh  humiliatian  and  despondency ! 

But  the  iuture  ? — ^who  would  despair  of  the  future?  Only  five-and« 
thirty  years  ago  Italian  nationali^  was  only  vaguely  and  iniperfee^y 
understood.  Ten  years  later  it  hardly  dared  to  show  itself;  it  seemed  to 
expire  on  the  seaflEblds  of  Modena,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg* 
In  1^8  it  rose,  aword  in  hand ;  it  grappled  sin^e-lumded  with  Austria^ 
its  enemy, — and  France,  its  ally !  it  fell,  but  not  without  a  struggle ! 

Who  will  venture  to  calcuU^  the  effects  of  hard-bought  experience, 
of  heait^buming  disenchantment,  of  the  remorse  of  a  people  forcibly 
sobered  down  by  the  cruel  reverse  of  their  hopes  ?  Who  will  desfiair  it 
the  future? 

How  many  towns  were  taken  by  siege  and  storm,  burnt  and  levelled 
to  the  ground,  during  the  thirty  years'  struggle  that  elapsed  between  the 
Diet  of  Roncaglia  and  the  Peace  of  Constance,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Lombard 
League !  How  many  times  did  the  Italians  fly  before  the  iron-cased 
wanioEB  of  the  North !  How  deplorably  did  they  waste  their  strength  in 
base  municipal  jealousies  I  How  many  of  them  did,  in  their  blindness  and 
perversity  of  heart,  swell  the  ranks  of  thor  common  enemy,  and  lead  the 
way  in  ius  work  of  destruction ! 

But  common  evils,  at  last,  brought  ilie  erring  ones  to  their  senaea. 
The  harshness  of  that  common  enemy  taught  them  union  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  with  union  came  confidence  in  their  own  forces :  self- 
xdiance  made  them  irresistible. 

That  victory  led  to  no  lasting  results  is  true  ;  but  even  from  that  im- 
perfect assertion  of  independent  existence  the  Italians  derived  sufEcieiit 
rigour  to  be  enabled  for  several  centuries  to  lead  the  van  of  European 
civilisation,  and  to  oonfer  on  the  sister  nations  benefits  which  will  not 
^ow  these  latter,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  look  upon  their  iaX^  with 
indifference. 

Italy  is  no  worse  off  at  the  present  day  than  she  wa^  at  the  burning  of 
Milan  in  1 162.  Yet  from  that  ruefid  catastrophe  to  the  decisive  battle 
of  Legnano  only  fourteen  years  elapsed. 

From  the  desolation  of  utter  despiur  to  the  most  signal  triumph,  fimr- 
*Bea  years  only  I 

And  who  shall  despair  of  the  future  ? 

The  Italians  have,  in  1848,  thrown  away  a  chance  which  may,  perhaoa, 
I'^ver  return.  But  they  must  do  better  than  avail  themsdves  even  of  uia 
I'vt  opportunity :   they  must  make  one. 


train,  when  they  told  me  they  were  going  to  the 
reeks.     They  are  yery  nice  people,  and  1*11  introdnoe 
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A  TALE   OF    1849. 

Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCES   BOMB  OF   THE  DRABCATI8    PSRSONJE. 

'<  Well,  old  fellow,  I'm  deaced  glad  you're  come.  My  craft  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harhour,  and  my  gig  is  waiting  at  the  Hard  ;  so  we'll 
on  hoard  without  delay." 

These  words  saluted  me  as  I  landed  from  the  London  and  Portsmouth 
Railway,  at  the  Gosport  station,  ahout  one  o'clock,  on  Monday,  23rd 
July,  1849,  and  found  my  hand  clasped  in  that  of  my  old  chum,  Frank 
Haselden,  at  whose  instigation  I  had  heen  induced  thus  prematurely  to 
quit  the  smoke,  heat,  and  formal  existence  of  London,  for  the  fi^sh, 
health-hearing  breezes  of  the  blue  ocean,  and  the  dolce/ar  niente  of  a 
yachting  life. 

*^  Faith,  Fm  not  sorry  to  find  myself  here,  I  can  assure  you,'*  I  replied, 
returning  my  friend's  cordial  grasp.  '^  But  before  I  join  you  I  must  see 
some  lady  friends  of  mine  safe  on  board  the  Ryde  steamer.  I  met  them 
accidentally  in  the 
^  Island'  for  a  few  weeks, 
you  at  once." 

''  Thank  you,  I'll  wait,"  answered  Haselden,  wincine  and  preparing  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  *'  I'U  help  you  to  look  after  their  traps  with  all 
my  heart ;  but  I  always  fight  shy  of  the  lady  kind  in  the  yachtmg 
season,  my  boy." 

He  did  so  at  all  seasons  ;  for  he  certainly  had  nothing  of  the  carpet 
knieht  about  him,  and  was  considered  by  all  his  friends  as  a  confirmed 
bachelor.  We  were  walking  while  we  spoke  towards  a  carriage,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  load  of  luggage  was  being  precipitated  on  the 
pavement. 

*'  There  is  your  charspe,"  I  said,  laughing.  <*  Take  possession  of  the 
lady's  maid  and  of  all  boxes  with  the  names  of  Maynard  and  Leslie  on 
them.     There  are  ten  packages  ;  I  must  see  to  their  fair  owners." 

"  Ten  packages  for  a  month's  visit,"  muttered  Haselden ;  "  all  alike." 

I  saw  him,  however,  more  than  once  glance  towards  the  ladies  whom 
I  was  handing  from  the  carriage  ;  and  1  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
doing  the  reader  the  favour  declined  by  Haselden. 

The  eldest,  Mrs.  Maynard,  was  a  widow,  of  lady-like  manners  and 
an  excellent  disposition,  with  a  good  jointure,  and  an  only  daughter, 
who  now  accompanied  her.  I  need  not  say  that  Julia  Maynard  was 
▼oung,  as  a  glance  would  prove  it;  and  that  she  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  creatures  whom  Heaven,  in  its  most  benignant  mood,  sends  to 
add  loveliness  to  the  earth.  She  was  also  full  of  animation,  spirits,  and 
wit-^a  charming  girl,  and  up  to  all  sorts  of  innocent  fiin.  The  other 
lady  was  Mrs.  Leslie :  she  was  rather  older  than  her  friend  Julia.  She 
had  been  married  three  or  four  years ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  pretty, 
delightful  person,  she  did  not  possess  the  qualities  necessaiy  to  tame  and 
keep  in  order  her  wild,  thoughtless,  harum-scarum  husband.     When  I 
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asked  after  him  she  sighed,  and  answered  that  he  had  gone  to  shoot^ 
and  fish,  and  yacht,  either  in  Scotland  or  Norway,  she  could  not  say 
where,  as  he  had  not  written  since  he  left  her,  with  his  plans  very  un- 
certain, and  had  told  her  to  go  and  amuse  herself  in  any  way  or  any 
place  she  liked  best. 

**  Few  ladies  would  complain  of  such  permission,"  I  observed. 

**  I  would  rather  he  had  taken  me  with  him,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Maynard  looked  at  me  as  she  overheard  the  conversation. 

*^  We  must  try  to  bring  Harry  Leslie  to  his  senses,  or  he  will  drive  his 
pretty  wife  to  desperation,"  I  whispered  shortly  after,  and  she  nodded 
ner  assent  to  my  proposal. 

The  result  of  a  plot  we  thereon  concocted  will  be  hereafker  developed. 

As  I  was  handing  the  ladies  to  their  fly  I  saw  Haselden  beckoning 
to  me. — *'  1  shall  be  happy  to  take  your  friends  across  to  Ryde,  if  they 
will  trust  themselves  on  board  a  yacht,"  he  whispered.  Somewhat 
amazed  at  his  unusual  gallantry,  I  gave  his  message,  and  it  struck  me 
that  he  was  even  not  a  little  disappointed  when  Mrs.  Maynard  declined 
his  offer,  on  the  plea  of  not  liking  to  venture  in  small  boats,  and  of 
having  some  friends  waiting  to  receive  her  at  the  pier.  I  suspect  that 
he  would  have  gladly  taken  her  luggage  on  board  rather  than  have  been 
of  no  use  to  her.  He,  however,  would  not  be  introduced,  and,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  after  seeing  the  ladies  safe  on  board  the  steamer,  I 
accompanied  him  to  his  boat,  which  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  Hard. 

Chapter  II. 

A   YACHTSMAN   AND    HIS   TACHT. 

The  oars  were  in  the  air  as  we  stepped  into  the  gig.  Haselden  took 
the  yoke-lines.  The  word  **  shove  off"  was  given — uie  four  oars  fell  with 
a  splash  into  the  water — and  we  darted  out  towards  a  graceful-looking 
craft  which  lay  at  the  outer  buoy  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  boat  alone  is  worthy  of  a  description,  much  more  the  yacht  and 
her  owner.  The  gig,  as  were  the  other  boats,  was  painted  inside  of  a 
dark-grained  oak,  and  outside  simply  black,  with  bright  brass  rowlocks, 
and  neat  g^tings  in  the  stern  sheets.  She  was  built  so  as  to  pull  fast  in 
smooth  water,  and  to  be  buoyant  in  a  seaway.  Haselden  was  in  every 
respect  a  yachtsman,  and  he  looked  one.  He  not  only  knew  what  a 
yacht  should  be  like,  but  also  how  to  handle  her,  and  to  manage  his  crew. 
He  was  proud  of  his  yacht,  his  knowledge,  and  of  his  club,  of  which  he 
was  a  strenuous  supporter.  He  always  wore  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  very  perfect  yachting  costume,  witnout  any  of  the  fanciful  variations 
often  adopted  by  others  with  less  pretensions  to  a  nautical  character. 
His  cap  was  of  blue  cloth,  with  the  initials  of  the  club  worked  in  gold 
thread  in  front.  He  wore  a  shortish  monkey  jacket  of  the  same  colour, 
with  the  club  buttons,  and  his  trousers  were  either  of  blue  cloth  or  white 
duck.  His  waistcoat  was  of  a  lighter  blue,  while  a  striped  shirt,  and  a 
kandkerchief  tied  once  round  his  throat,  with  low  shoes,  completed  his 
costume.  He,  at  all  events,  looked  the  gentleman  and  the  officer ;  and 
while  he  adopted  so  far  the  taste  of  the  day  as  not  to  wear  a  shore-going 
dress,  he  did  not  attempt  to  look  on  the  one  hand  like  a  naval  officer,  nor 
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on  the  other  a  smuggler,  a  fisherman,  or  a  foremaBtmaii,  as  is  the  ftnej 
of  some  to  endeavour  to  appear. 

When  we  ran  alongside,  a  pair  of  white  nde^ropes  were  handed  to  me 
hj  two  hoys  in  white  shirts  ;  and,  as  I  stepped  on  hoard,  an  exclamation 
of  pleasure  escaped  my  lips  at  sight  of  the  perfect  symmetry  and  beaoty 
of  ever}'thing  on  deck,  from  the  carved  tiller,  ^e  neat  brass  binnacle 
brightly  polished,  the  elegant  companion  and  airy  skylights,  the  racks, 
and  patent  windlass.  There  wae  nothing  solely  ror  show ;  at  the  same 
time  everything  required  was  made  as  ornamental  as  it  could  be  without 
sacrificing  its  strength  or  utility  in  the  slightest  degree.  There  was  so 
much  dark  wood  and  bright  brass  employed,  that,  except  on  her  bnhraricsi 
very  little  paint  was  required ;  and  thus,  as  he  observed,  all  was  kept  as 
fivsh  as  when  she  first  came  out  of  the  ship-builders'  hands.  The  paint 
was  like  that  used  in  the  boats,  of  grained  oak.  Having  surveyed  her 
on  deck,  Haselden  invited  me  below.  She  was  fitted  up  in  the  most 
comfortable,  yet  substantial  and  plain  style  conceivable.  Not  an  inch  of 
room  was  kwt,  nor  was  there  a  useless  or  inappropriate  ornament 
There  was  good  head  room,  and  every  cabin  had  ample  means  of 
ventilation — a  most  important  point  which  I  have  found  neg^lected  in 
many  yachts.  Besides  her  main  cabin,  she  had  a  good-sized  after-cabin, 
which  in  many  yadits  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of 
ladies ;  but  so  aetermined  a  bachelor  as  Haselden  had  never  dreamed  of 
any  coming  on  board,  so  he  called  it  his  smoking  cabin.  Between  them 
on  either  side  of  the  companion-ladder  were  two  airy  sleeping-berths,  and 
before  the  main-cabin  ag^in  was  another  large  sleeping  cabin,  the  mas- 
ter's berth,  and  the  steward's  pantry,  while  in  the  fore-peak  was  a  compact 
kitchen-range  and  ample  accommodation  for  the  crew.  The  larger  cabins 
were  panelled  with  a  light  chintz,  which  could  be  taken  down  and  washed, 
and  which  gave  them  a  very  light  and  cheerful  look. 

*^  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?"  asked  her  owner,  afiter  I  had  finished 
my  cursory  survey. 

''Unqualified  admiration,''  was  my  answer.  ^^What  is  her  ton- 
nage?" 

''  She  measures  eighty  tons,  and,  as  you  see,  has  not  bad  accommoda- 
tion for  her  size.  She  is  a  capital  sea-boat,  and  fiut,  though  not  a 
racer,"  said  my  friend.  **  I  built  her  to  afibrd  me  a  comfortable  and 
quickly  moving  home,  and  I  have  got  what  I  wanted.  I  christened  her 
the  Spray;  and,  on  my  word,  in  a  seaway  when  it  is  blowing  a  gale  of 
wind,  she  rides  the  waves  as  lightly  as  the  white  foam  blown  across  them. 
"What  more  can  one  wish  for  ?** 

''  I  should  be  contented  to  go  round  the  world  in  her,"  I  replied. 

''  Yes,''  he  continued,  "  she  is  big  enough  to  go  anywhere.  Inman 
of  Lymington  built  her,  and  no  man  can  turn  out  a  better  sea-boat~ 
though  perhaps  White  of  Cowes  combines  as  much  as  any  builder  beaoty 
with  sea-worthy  qualities  and  speed,  and  no  man  puts  his  vessels  better 
together.  But  while  I  am  talking,  I  dare  say  you  are  starving."  He 
touched  a  silver  bell  which  struck  with  a  spnng,  and  a  steward  in  a  sea- 
man's dress  appeared.  ^'  Here,  Wilkins,  put  luncheon  on  the  table.  I 
have  no  idea  of  having  a  variety  of  costume  on  board,  or  any  idlers. 
All  my  hands  are  seamen,  and  I  aress  them  as  such." 

The  steward  re-entered  the  cabin  in  an  instant  with  luncheon,  accom- 
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paoied  hy  two  boys  in  white  shirts  and  blue  collars,  looking  as  clean  as  it 
was  possible  to  be.     One  remained  to  wait  while  tile  others  retired. 

While  we  were  discussing  a  luncheon  composed  of  yarious  luxuries, 
the  Spray  was  got  under  weigh,  and  as  we  returned  on  deck  she  was 
standing  cloee-hauled  between  the  Queen's  Battery  and  Haslar  Fort  out 
of  the  harbour.  As  the  wind  was  about  south-west  and  there  was  a 
flood-tide,  we  were  compelled  to  make  several  tacks  alongshore  before 
we  could  stand  across  to  Ryde,  and  as  it  was  also  blowing  fresh  I  was 
glad  that  my  friends  had  not  ventured  on  board.  We  were,  however, 
not  long  in  coming  to  an  anchor  off  the  head  of  the  pier  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  with  our  glasses  we  could  distinguish  the  features  of  the  per- 
sons walking  on  it.  We  then  went  on  shore,  and  after  visiting  the  club- 
house we  returned  on  board  the  Spray  and  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner  prepared  by  Hasetden's  nautical  chef, 

**  He  is  a  first-rate  fellow,'^  said  my  fnend,  speaking  of  the  artiste 
whose  skill  was  affording  us  so  much  sadsfaction.  **  He  has  been  with 
me  for  some  years  and  is  a  capital  seaman ;  but  as  he  showed  a  talent  for 
cooking  aboYC  the  common  run,  I  took  him  on  shore  for  the  winter  and 

placed  him  under  a  man  cook  at  the Club.     He  is  notwithstanding 

so  thorough-going  a  tar  that  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  tempted  to 
remain  permanently  on  shore  to  serve  in  the  best  kitchen  in  England." 

Some  unexceptionable  Havannahs  and  a  chat  of  old  times  closed  my 
first  day  on  board  the  Spray » 


.   Chaptsb  m. 

RTDE,   ITS  CLUB  AND   ITS   REGATTA. 

Rtde  has  rapidly  increased  from  a  small  fishing  viUage  to  a  large 
town,  or  rather  a  dense  collection  of  villas  which  rise  from  the  water  s 
edge  to  the  summit  of  the  steep  hills  which  bound  the  island  coast.  The 
wooden  pier,  upwards  of  a  quurter  of  a  mile  long,  is  a  great  advantage 
to  those  who  like  sea  air  and  do  not  like  the  movement  of  a  vessel,  while 
the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  is  the  most  important  addition  which  has 
yet  been  made  to  the  place.  If  I  wanted  to  puff  Ryde  I  might  say  a 
great  deal  about  its  clean  streets,  its  large  hotels,  and  the  beautiful  walks 
and  drives  in  the  neighbouiiiood :  but  1  have  only  to  speak  of  its  Yacht 
Club.  It  is  a  very  handsome  building  a  short  distance  to  the  west  from 
the  commencement  of  the  pier,  and  dose  down  to  the  water.  It  con- 
tains a  large  and  elegant  ball-room,  a  library,  and  reading-room,  two 
dining-rooms,  and  a  billiard  and  smoking  room.  In  front  is  a  broad 
terrace,  with  a  battery  mounting  eight  gpins,  which  fires  a  salute  when- 
ever the  Queen  comes  off  Ryde,  and  a  flag-staff  at  which  a  signal-man 
is  stationed  to  communicate  with  the  yachts  of  the  club.  The  commodore 
is  Thomas  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  and  the  vice-commodore  is  Greorge  Hol- 
land Ackers,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  that  magnificent  vessel  the  Brilliant^  and 
much  of  the  rapid  success  of  the  club  is  owing  to  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  the  secretary,  Mr.  6.  G.  Downes,  whose  urbane  and  gentle- 
manly manner  attracts  all  to  him.  There  is  an  excellent  tone  of  feeling 
and  good  fellowship  in  the  club ;  indeed  it  rose  in  consequence  of  the 
lamentable  want  of  it  which  has  too  often  been  displayed  in  the  Cowes 
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Club  since  the  death  of  Lord  Yarborough  deprived  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  of  its  ablest  leader. 

The  Ryde  Club  has  two  classes  of  members:  those  who  own  yachts, 
and  those  who,  fond  of  yachting,  wish  to  support  that  noble  and  truly 
English  amusement,  though  they  have  no  yachts  ;  the  latter  pay  a  smaller 
annual  subscription.  Then,  again,  members  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing at  the  club  for  a  week  any  friend  who  may  visit  Ryde.  Indeed, 
the  club  is  the  resort  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  place,  and  a  very  plea- 
sant resort  it  is. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  off  Ryde  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  regatta 
by  her  Majesty,  the  patron  of  the  club,  so  early  a  time  being  selecteid  on 
account  of  her  intended  visit  to  Ireland.  The  morning  was  ushered  in 
with  rain,  and  it  was  almost  calm,  and  though  there  were  fewer  vessels 
than  usual  at  the  station,  when  the  racing  yachts  were  making  ready  to 
start,  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up,  the  clouds  cleared  off,  and  the  scene  be- 
came very  animated  and  excuting.  The  sailing  committee,  of  whom  were 
present  Mr.  Ackers,  Sir  E.  Tucker,  Captain  L^k,  and  Captain  MarshaU, 
went  on  board  the  starting  vessel  at  an  early  hour  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations ;  and  at  eleven  a.m.  three  yachts,  the  ilmnr,  Talisman^  and 
Gondola^  took  up  their  stations.  The  pier  was  also  crowded  with  people 
in  expectation  of  seeing  the  Queen,  who  had  promised  to  come  down  from 
Osborne,  and  all  the  vessels  not  under  weigh  were  dressed  with  a  crowd 
of  flags  which  gave  them  a  very  gay  appearance ;  the  Brilliant^  above 
all,  being  most  conspicuous,  whUe  a  number  of  others  were  sailing  about,  in 
and  out  among  those  at  anchor.  We  remained  on  board  the  Spray  better 
to  see  the  race.  At  twenty-three  minutes  ^ast  twelve  the  last  gun  fired  for 
the  vessels  to  let  slip.  The  Arrow  was  inside,  the  TaUsman  next,  and 
the  Gondola  outside  of  alL  On  first  starting  the  Arrow  took  the  lead, 
and  did  not  set  her  fi;aff-topsail ;  the  Gondola  set  hers,  but  afterwards  took 
it  in  again;  but  the  Tcdisman^  which  had  smaller  sails,  set  hers,  and 
carriedit  throughout.  The  course  was  twice  round  the  Calshot  and  Nab 
light-vessels,  and  thus  the  yachts  were  always  in  sight.  At  half-past 
one  three  small  yachts,  Foam^  Zulieka,  and  Secret,  started  in  very  pretty 
style  on  the  same  course  as  in  the  first  race.  While  the  two  races  were 
going  forward  several  yachts  arrived ;  among  others.  Lord  Newborough's 
Vesta,  a  steamer  of  250  tons,  with  a  screw,  and  rigged  as  a  schooner. 
She  was  about  to  start  for  the  coast  of  Norway.  Major  Mountjoy 
Martin  was  also  cruising  about  in  his  fine  new  schooner,  the  Femand; 
and  Mr.  Weld,  the  veteran  yachtsman,  in  the  Alarm,  was  accompanying 
the  larger  yachts,  to  see  how  his  former  craft,  the  Arrow,  supported 
her  ancient  renown.  I  remember  her  when  he  launched  her,  and  she 
was  then  as  superior  in  speed  to  all  other  yachts,  as  is  his  present 
beautiful  craft  to  her  contemporaries.  No  amateur  ever  built  faster  vessels 
than  has  Mr.  Weld;  and  few  can  show  as  the  result  of  their  science 
finer  craft  than  the  Dolphin  and  Brilliant,  built  by  Mr.  Ackers. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  race.  As  soon  as  the  Gondola  and  Arrow 
rounded  the  Brambles,  they  set  their  gaff-topsails,  and,  as  we  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  Spray,  Haselden  and  I  marked  them  when  passing  the 
Kickers  in  the  first  round.  The  Gondola  was  ahead  of  all  by  two 
minutes,  the  Arrow  was  next,  and  the  Talisman  was  coming  up  and 
passing  her. 

<<  What's  the  matter  with  the  TaUsman  f"  exclaimed  Haselden. 
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I  looked  attentively.     Her  mainsail  had  come  down  by  the  run.     She 
had  durried  away  her  throat-hallards,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
luce.    It  was  amusing  to  see  the  smaller  vessels  running  up  with  their  gaff- 
topsails  set,  while  the  larger  ones  were  standing  back  with  theirs  lowered. 
At  twenty-three  minutes  past  three  the  Gondola  passed  the  starting  vessel 
on  her  first  round,  and  was  loudly  cheered  from  the  pier  and  surround* 
jBg  vessels.     She  has  been  much  improved  by  being  lengthened.     The 
Arrow  passed  four  minutes  and  five  seconds  after  her.     Soon  afterwards 
the  TaUsman  was  towed  back  by  a  friendly  yacht.     Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  Queen  in  the  Fairy  came  off  the  pier ;  the  Club  battery,  the 
BrilUanty  and  other  yachts  fired  salutes,  the  people  cheered  and  crowded 
to  the  end  of  the  pier  to  see  her  Majesty,  and  numerous  vessels  did  their 
best  to  exhibit  themselves  before  her ;  the  only  imfortunate  one  was  the 
Fernanda  which  took  the  mud  close  to  the  pier,  and,  as  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  soon  lay  over  on  her  bide,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  a  party  of  ladies 
on  boud.     She,  however,  got  off  next  tide  without  any  damage.     It  is 
impossible  here  to  describe  the  various  movements  of  the  racing  vessels 
as  1  could  wish.     In  the  second  race  the^  ZuUeka  led,  and  at  thirteen 
minutes  to  five  passed  the  startins^  vessel  on  her  first  round  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, on  her  second  round,  bemg  a  long  way  ahead,  from  having  cut 
off  a  number  of  points,  she  took  the  ground  on  No  Man's  Land,  and  the 
Foam  passed  her,  and  finally  came  in  the  first.     In  the  first  race  the 
GondfHa  won,  coming  in  at  eighteen  minutes  to  seven.     Haselden  and  I 
agreed  that  the  course  was  too  long,  especially  for  the  smaller  vessels, 
and  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  were  not  racing. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  two  very  interesting  races  :  the  first 
between  the  Heroine^  Cygnet^  and  Cynthia ;  and  the  second  between 
the  Gleam,  Contest,  and  Frolic, 

Both  sUuts  were  very  pretty.  In  the  first,  the  Cygnet  got  her  canvas 
set  first,  and  took  the  lead,  which  she  maintained  to  the  end.  The 
Heroine  had  shipped  some  fresh  hands  that  morning,  who  were  not  up 
to  their  work.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  pretty  style  in  which  the 
smaller  craft  got  under  weigh.  The  Gleam  had  her  canvas  on  her  in  a 
moment,  and,  going  well  to  windward,  took  the  lead.  We  thought  she 
would  have  maintiuned  it,  but  going  round  the  Nab  they  met  with  a  veiy 
heavy  sea,  and  the  Contest  headed  her,  and  came  in  ten  minutes  before 
her,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  six.  They  went  once  only  round  the  course ; 
and  as  it  was,  had  enough  of  it. 

The  relative  speed  of  vessels  is,  however,  seldom  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  owners  at  regattas,  as  so  many  accidental  circum- 
stances may  occur  to  prevent  the  fastest  from  coming  in  the  first :  thus, 
whoever  wins  the  prize,  the  defeated  parties  generally  consider  that  their 
own  craft  may  come  off  the  victor  another  time.  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  regattas,  and  must  turn  to  matter  more  attractive. 

GUAFTER  IV. 
A  FANCY  FAIR  AND  A  FAIB  FLIRTATION. 

So  frequent  were  the  showers  on  Thursday  morning,  that  Haselden 
declared  he  would  not  go  on  shore,  but  at  last  I  persuaded  him  to  accom- 
pany me  to  a  fancy  fair,  for  some  charitable  object,  held  in  the  grounds 
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€i  St.  Clair — a  beautiful  plaoe  doae  to  the  water,  b^ngiog  to  Colonel 
and  Lady  Emily  Haroourt  I  knew  that  the  Maynards  and  Mrs.  Leilie 
would  be  there,  and  I  had  detennined  to  introdnoe  him.  As  it  was  high 
water  we  pulled  to  the  q»ot  in  the  gig,  and  <m  landing  ttepped  dGrectly 
into  the  gardens.  Language  can  icaiody  exaggerate  the  son  beauty  of 
the  scene — the  sloping  lawns,  the  flowery  ternces,  the  of  eilianging  trees 
and  winding  walks,  the  shady  seats,  witn  the  views  of  Ihe  Ube  water, 
dotted  by  numberless  white  sails,  the  noble  ships  at  Sptthead,  and  the 
distant  land  beyond,  with  the  house  surmounted  by  turrets,  rising  amid 
a  thick  grove  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hilL  On  Ae  lowest  terrace  a 
large  tent  had  been  erected,  now  fiDed  with  booths  and  £ur  ladies,  to 
dispose  of  their  treasures ;  and  even  Haselden  acknowledged  that  sons 
of  them  might  wdl  vie  in  beauty  with  the  loveliest  in  the  land.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  terrace^  beneath  a  small  tent,  in  oriental  costoms^ 
sat  the  celebrated  chess-i^yer  Wilson,  engaged  in  games  with  five 
di£ferent  people,  all  of  whom  he  beat  A  regimental  bfuad  added  life  to 
the  scene. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  Mrs.  Maynaid,  her  beautiful  daughter,  and 
her  friend.  "  Come,  old  fellow,"  said  Haselden,  when  he  saw  me  moving 
towards  them,  *'  cut  it  short,  and  let*s  get  out  of  this.  1  should  like  to 
run  down  to  Cowes  and  back  before  cUnner."  I  did  not  answer  him,  and 
hurried  on  to  shake  hands  with  my  fiioids.  He,  meantime,  drew  bade, 
but  I  watched  him  narrowly,  and  caught  him  giving  more  than  one 
glance  of  admiratbn  at  Miss  Ma^ard.  While  I  was  speaking  to  them 
who  should  rise  before  me  but  Jack  Musgrave,  one  of  the  most  rolhddaff 
careless  fellows  in  the  —  Dragoons !  I  saw  Mrs.  Leslie  bow,  thovgn 
slightly,  and,  shaldog  hands  cordially  with  me;,  he  at  once  entered  into 
an  animated  conversation  with  her. 

*^  And  what  are  you  doing  down  here.  Jack?"  I  asked* 

"  Yachting — ^yachting ;  cruising  with  that  jolly  dog  Grantham,  in  tbe 
Fancy.  We  must  get  you  on  board,  Mrs.  Leslie.  By  Jove!  we've  moie 
fun  on  board  that  craft  than  in  all  the  squadron  pot  together.** 

^  Thank  you  for  the  invitation.  Captain  Musgrave,"  said  Mrs.  Leslis^ 
laughing,  in  a  tone  which  showed  she  had  no  idea  of  aecepttag  the  offer. 
"  Will  you  inform  me  who  are  the  companions  you  propose  to  honoor 
me  with  ?" 

"  Oh,  there's  Mrs.  Skyscr^er  and  Clara  Nutting,  a  very  fitft  gitl  who 
makes  nothing  of  jumping  over  a  wall,  and  Jane  Sillwell  and  her  cousia, 
a  little  widow,  Mrs.  Hallaway,  are  generally  of  the  party— they  all  sing 
and  laugh  and  talk  without  cessation." 

'<  And  flirt?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  we  ve  nothing  of  that  sort  on  board  the  Fancy  ^'^  exclaimed  j^aA, 
laughing ;  '^  it  would  frightoi  Mrs.  Leslie  if  I  were  to  say  so." 

"  But  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  Mr.  Grantham's  aoyiaintancs^  I 
could  not  at  all  events  go  on  board  his  vessel,"  suggested  Mrs.  Leslie. 

"  What,  not  know  Tom  Grantham?  That  does  not  matter  a  bit 
He'll  be  happy  to  see  you  and  all  your  fnends,"  Jack  ezchumed,  lookiog 
hard  at  Mrs.  and  Miss  Maynard. 

While  their  backs  were  turned  for  an  instant  he  whispered,  "  I  say,  old 
fellow,  introduce  me.** 

As  Jack,  though  a  rattler,  was  a  gentleman,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
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60,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  engaged  in  a  lively  convenalioa  with 
both  mother  and  daughter. 

Haselden  was  made  fiurly  jealous,  and  when  I  dropped  hack  to  speak 
to  him,  instead  of  insistiiig  on  going  away,  he  even  asked  to  he  intro- 
duced. I  at  first  pretended  to  refuse,  but  at  length  took  him  up,  and 
before  half  an  hour  had  passed  he  had  actually  invited  Mrs.  Maynard  to 
visit  the  Spray,  Jack  Musg^ve  was,  meantinie,  carrying  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  violent  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Leslie,  ^  I  wish  Leslie 
could  see  them,"  thought  I ;  *Mt  would  do  him  good." 

We  of  course  made  some  purchases  at  the  bazaar,  and  Haselden  so  far 
forgot  his  bashfulness  as  to  present  the  most  elegant  trifles  he  could  find 
to  each  of  the  three  ladies. 

^  It  woi^  well,*'  I  whispered  to  Mrs.  Leslie :  ^  he  is  coming  out." 

The  appearance  of  her  Majesty,  with  Prince  Albert  and  their  three 
interesting  children,  drew  the  attention  of  us  ail.  The  company  formed 
on  either  side  of  tb^  walk,  and  the  royal  party  came  down  the  hill  and 
went  through  the  booths,  making  purchases  at  each  stall.  The  Queen 
then  went  into  Wilson's  tent,  who,  in  his  character  of  the  celebrated 
aotomaton,  was  obliged  to  receive  her  sitting;  and,  of  course,  he  has  a 
i%ht  to  boost  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  sat  while  tlie  Queen  has 
stood  before  him.  There  was  also  a  capital  device  for  raising  money — 
a  post-office,  with  ihe  old  rate  of  postage;  and  die  Queen  was  asked  if 
she  would  inquire  for  any  letters.  Of  course  some  were  forthcoming, 
and  one  fbir  each  of  the  children,  containing  very  elegant  compliments. 
The  royal  visitors  drove  off  in  the  cAor^il-ftanc  presented  by  Lou]»- 
Philippe,  which  they  use  constantly  in  the  island. 

Notwithstanding  all  Jack  Musgrave^s  eloquence,  Mrs.  Leslie  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  join  the  party  on  board  the  Fancy;  hut,  however, 
Hasdden  asked  him  to  take  a  cruise  in  the  Spray  on  die  following  day, 
to  his  no  small  satisfaction.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  dinner 
St  the  dub-hoose  on  that  day,  at  which  Mr.  Ackers  presided,  and  when 
seme  exeellent  speeches  were  made;  mdeed,  the  harmony  and  good 
foeling  which  prevailed  was  a  sure  prestige  of  the  success  of  the  cluh. 


Chaptieb  V. 

INTBODUCES  THREE  YACHTS  AND  THEIR  COBfPAWT. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  was  laundied,  the  Spray  recoved  on 
hoard  a  parbr  of  ladies  ;  and  I  must  do  Haselden  the  justice  to  say,  that 
he  did  toe  nonours  of  his  craft  as  if  he  were  long  accustomed  to  the 
work:  indeed,  be  exhibited  all  the  forethought  and  delicate  care  for 
his  foir  guests  for  which  genuine  sailors  are  properly  celelnnted.  Be- 
ndes  the  three  ladies  I  have  mentioned,  we  had  Mrs.  Layton  and  her 
pretty  little  livdy  daughter,  my  friend  Jack,  and  two  other  men. 

"*  Where  shaU  we  go  ?*'  asked  Haselden. 

^  Through  smooth  water,  as  you  have  a  regard  for  our  appetites,'' 
answered  Jack. 

*'  We  shall  have  time  to  run  down  to  the  Needles  and  back  befiMe 
dark,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  a  calm,"  said  Haselden. 

'^  I  should  so  like  to  see  them,"  exclaimed  Julia  Maynard. 

2  6  2 
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"  And  80  should  I,''  said  Mrs.  Leslie. 

To  the  Needles,  therefore,  we  shaped  our  course. 

As  we  were  getting  under  weigh,  the  Fancy,  with  a  large  party  on 
board,  passed  close  to  us.  Some  one  espied  Jack  Musgrave,  lud  cries 
of  *' traitor,  deserter,  recreant!*'  saluted  him. 

*^  Why,  your  servant  said  you  were  laid  up  with  a  bad  influenza,  and 
could  not  go  out!"  exclaimed  Grantham. 

'*  And  so  I  am,*'  answered  Jack  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  *^Vm 
clairvoyant — you  don't  see  me  in  reality." 

Shouts  of  laughter  reached  us  from  the  Fancy ;  I  believe  at  some 
witticisms  of  their  own.  Directly  afterwards,  a  schooner-yacht  passed 
close  to  us,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  which  walked  a  stoutish-looktng 
man,  with  a  spy-glass  under  his  arm.  He  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  sur- 
veyed us  narrowly  through  his  telescope. 

*'  By  Jove !  there's  the  Sea  EagUy  with  that  pompous  old  ass  Sir 
Charles  Drummore  on  board,"  exclaimed  Jack  Musgrave,  almost  loud 
enough  for  him  to  hear.  <*  By-the-bye,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mis.  Leslie. 
I  quite  forgot — he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  he  not  ?" 

'*  My  husband  is  acquainted  with  him,"  she  answered  ;  "  and  though 
I  know  Sir  Charles,  I  will  forgave  you  for  your  complimentary  remarks 
on  him." 

At  that  instant  Sir  Charles  recognised  her  and  Jack,  and,  taking  off 
his  hat,  made  her  a  profound  bow. 

Jack  declared  he  saw  a  sinister  expression  on  his  countenance,  though, 
as  the  vessels  were  some  way  apart,  it  must  have  been  his  fancy  or 
invention. 

Few  scenes  are  more  beautiful  than  are  to  be  witnessed  in  sailing  through 
the  Solent, — ^with  Portsmouth  and  ita  numerous  batteries  on  one  side,  and 
the  pretty  villas  and  groves  of  Ryde  on  the  other, — Calahot  Castle  and 
the  wide  mouth  of  the  Southampton  Water, — ^the  lofty  towers  of  that 
royal  retirement,  Osborne  ;  and  the  picturesque  harbour  of  Cowes,  with 
its  castle  and  club-house.  Farther  on  to  the  north  are  seen  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest,  interspersed  with  villages,  and  the  fieur  town  of 
Lymington  ;  and  on  the  south  the  well-wooded  shores  of  the  island,  till 
one  reaches  Freshwater,  when  wild  and  rugged  clifis  rise  up  before  one, 
terminated  by  the  lofty  downs,  the  white  clifBs,  and  pointed  rocks  of  the 
Needles,  having  opposite  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  spit  of  sand  the 
ancient  castle  of  Hurst  backed  by  the  high  land  of  Hordle  and  Christ- 
church  in  the  distance. 

All  the  party  were  delighted  with  the  view  ;  and  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  sea  as  we  stood  outside  the  Needles  to  show  them  ScratcheFs 
Bay  and  the  back  of  the  island,  they  proved  themselves  very  good  sailors 
by  neither  being  sick  nor  frightened. 

We  got  back  to  Ryde  in  very  good  time,  all  agreeing  to  meet  at  the 
ball  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  Club-House  that  evening ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  dropped  our  anchor,  so  did  the  Fancy,  Both  parties  met 
on  the  pier,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  Fancies  people  would  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  Jack  for  his  desertion.  Grantham  declared  that  he  should 
never  set  foot  on  her  deck  agun ;  and  pretty  Mrs.  Skyscraper  vowed  she 
would  never  speak  to  him  more  if  he  treated  her  so.  Fame  whispered 
that  Jack  did  flirt  with  her  in  reality.  We  had  a  capital  ball,  and  more 
than  once  did  Frank  Haselden  lead  forth  JuUa  Maynard  to  the  dance.  I 
met  a  number  of  friends  to  talk  to,  but  I  was  able  to  observe  that  Mrs. 
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Leslie  was  pretendiog  to  cany  on  a  violent  flirtation  with  Jack  Mnsgrave, 
or  else  that  he  was  really  endeavouring  to  engage  her  in  one.  I  heard  an 
dd  maid,  near  whom  I  was  sitting  with  my  partner,  ohserve, — 

"  It's  too  had,  I  vow.  I  should  like  to  let  Captun  Leslie  know  how 
his  wife  g^s  on  when  he's  not  with  her.** 

^*  I  wish'  to  goodness  you  would,"  I  mentally  ejaculated.  My  prayer 
was  heard.     I  hstened. 

^  Well,  do  you  know,  111  tell  him,"  answered  a  fat  lady,  to  whom  she 
had  addressed  the  ohservation.  ''I  heard  from  my  son  James  this 
morning,  and  he  tells  me  he  is  with  him  in  Scotland,  and  that  they  are 
gomg  to  shoot  together.** 

'*Do  write;  it's  a  work  of  Christian  love,"  whispered  the  venerahle 
spinster. 

''Julia  Maynard  is  a  very  sweet  girl !"  exclaimed  Frank  Haselden,  as 
we  sat  at  hreakfast  the  following  morning  in  the  cabin  of  the  Spray. 
"  I've  asked  them  all  to  come  for  a  short  sail  this  afkemoon.  It  will  do 
them  good  af^r  the  ball." 

Not  only  did  they  sail  that  day,  but  nearly  every  day  for  upwards  of  a 
week,  and  most  pleasantly  did  the  hours  fly  by.  Jack  Musgrave  was 
sometimes  of  the  party ;  but  latterly  I  suspect  that  he  found  he  had 
made  a  mistake  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Leslie  s  feelings  towards  him,  and 
he  became  a  constant  attendant  on  Mrs.  Skyscraper  on  board  the  Fancy. 
We  had  made  excursions  round  the  island,  to  Southampton,  Portsmouth^ 
Swanwich,  and  even  to  Weymouth  ;  and  at  last  Haselden  proposed  a  trip 
across  to  Cherbourg. 

**  We  may  easily  do  it  in  twelve  hours,  and  you  need  not  even  have  to 
sleep  on  board,  unless  you  wish  it,"  he  observed ;  and  the  plan  was 
agreed  on. 

We  were  to  start  forthwith.  As  chance  would  have  it,  the  party  on 
board  the  Fancy  had  determined  on  the  same  trip,  and  were  to  sail  at 
the  same  time.  Our  wheel-barrows  of  band-boxes,  carpet-bags,  and 
cloaks  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  pier  at  the  same  moment,  where  we  were 
met  by  the  g^gs  of  the  two  yachts,  and  our  two  parties  stood  mingled 
together  on  the  steps.  Jack  Musgrave  stepped  forward  to  hand  Mrs. 
L^lie  into  the  boat. 

"  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me,"  he  whispered. 

''  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  accepted  his  hand. 

Just  dien  Sir  Charles  Drummore  pulled  up  in  his  boat. 

''  Where  are  you  bound  for  ?"  he  asked,  looking  at  Jack. 

"To  Cherbouig.     Will  you  come  with  us?"  swd  Jack. 

''  I'll  see  about  it — 1*11  see,*'  answered  the  baronet;  and  away  we  gulled 
towards  the  two  cutters,  which  were  lying  close  to  each  other,  makmg  a 
slight  circuit  to  avoid  a  steamer  which  was  approaching  the  pier. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  two  merrier  parties  leave  the  snores  of  England 
than  were  to  be  found  on  board  the  Spray  and  Fancy. 

Chapter  VI. 

SCAN.  MAO. — A  LESSON  FOR  HUSBANDS. 

The  first  persons  of  his  acquaintance  whom  Sir  Charles  encountered 
ts  he  walked  up  the  pier  were  the  venerable  spinster  Miss  Dobbs,  and 
ber  fat  friend  Mrs.  Pry,  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  bill. 
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«  You've  heard  the  ncfws,  Sir  Ckarles,  lwTen*t  jon  T  they  aelBed  k  a 
fareatii,  turaing  hioi  rmiiidy  and  hurrying  him  on  to  the  pier^end.  "  We 
said  it  would  be  so.  That  Mn.  Lesue  hmB  gone  off  with  thai  wild  aeamp 
Captain  Muigrave.  They  were  to  start  in  the  Fcmcy  for  Frauoe  ibis 
very  morning,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  back  in  a  hurfy.** 

'<  By  George,  ladies,  I  betiere  youVe  right !"  ffirhimad  Sir  Chaxfes. 
'* There  they  go  on  board  the  Fancy** 

*'  What,  already  <M  ?  We  thought  we  diould  be  in  time  to  see  them," 
cried  the  two  dames.  "  We  always  said  that  Mxs.  Leslie  would  tun  oat 
bad." 

<'  Well,  you're  not  likely  to  see  her  again,  for  there  goes  the  Fowy 
under  all  sail  for  the  Nab,"  said  Sir  Charies,  pointing  to  Gxantfaam's 
yacht. 

''  It's  too  bad,"  cried  Mrs.  P^.  ^  I  wrote  to  my  sod,  and  told  Um 
to  urge  Captain  Leslie  to  hurry  down  here  as  fast  as  ne  co«ddy  if  he  cares 
about  his  wife;  but  I  don't  know  if  James  got  my  letter." 

''  I  suspect  he  did,  madam,  for  here  comes  Lesfie  himsdf,"  ezdaimed 
Sir  Charles,  extending  his  hand  to  a  tall  good-looking  fellow  who  had 
just  landed  from  the  steamer.     "  My  dear  Leslie,  you*re  just  in  time." 

^*  What  for,  Drummore  ?"  said  the  new  comer,  m  a  lisping  acceok 

^'  To  be  too  late,  by  JoveT  answered  Sir  Charies,  yexed  at  his  apathy. 
**  There  goes  your  precious  wife  off  with  that  wild  scamp  Jack  Mu^piavsi 
on  board  that  gimcrack-looking  yacht  ^re." 

«  My  wife !  what,  is  there  no  one  else  on  board  ?  'adeath  !*'  egclainiiJ 
Leslie,  with  sudden  animation. 

<«  Oh  yes,  Captun  Leslie,  there  are  several  other  ladies  and  geudemen 
too,"  said  Mrs.  Fiy>  putting  out  her  hand.  *'  Don*t  you  know  me  ? 
You  need  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  sir ;  Vm  glad  you're  come.  It's  all 
right,  I  dare  say." 

<'  What,  to  stand  here  at  the  end  of  this  pier  looking  like  a  cursed  foo]» 
while  one*s  wife  sails  off  before  one's  eyes  in  company  with  a  set  of  wild 
aoamps,  any  one  of  whom  would  glory  in  disgracmg  me  ?"  cried  Leslie, 
striking  his  forehead.     '^  It's  not  to  be  home." 

^  There's  no  hdp  for  it,  I  Sear,"  said  Mn.  Pry,  in  a  consoling  tone. 

"  None,"  echoed  Miss  Dobbs. 

*'  By  Heavens,  I'll  hire  a  steamer,  or  some  yesflel,  and  be  aflter  them," 
cried  the  injured  husband. 

"  They  will  have  landed  in  France  with  dds  breeie  before  you  could 
get  the  steam  up,"  said  the  baronet.  "  But  I  feel  for  you,  Leslie;  and 
though  I  don't  approve  of  interference  in  such  matters,  yet,  as  this  is  a 
Ytsty  flagrant  case,  I  will  carry  you  over  in  my  yacht." 

''  What !  I  forgot  you  had  a  yadit,  &r  Charles.  It  stibe  veiy  diing/' 
exclaimed  Leslie.     ^'  In  Heaven's  naaae,  let's  be  off  at  onoe." 

<^  Come  along  thai,"  said  Sir  Charles,  who  was  really  anxious  to  serve 
Leslie,  and  properly  indignant  at  his  wife's  conduct.  **  Well  get  uadsr 
weigh  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  make  chase  after  the  Fancy** 

''  What  ladies  did  you  say  were  on  board  the  Fancy  T*  asked  Leslie 
of  Mrs.  Pry,  as  she  accompanied  him  to  the  pier-head. 

<<  Besides  your  wife,  there  are  four  of  them — ^it's  quite  scandalous," 
answered  the  lady.  ''  There  are  Mrs.  Skyscraper,  Mrs.  Hallaway,  Miss 
Nutting,  and  Miss  Sillwell — a  prettv  set,  youll  allow  I" 

**  GcKHi  Heavens  !  what  people  for  my  wife  to  aasooate  with,"  orisd 
Leslie,  jumping  into  the  boat.     **  Not  a  moment's  delay,  Sr  Cbvlas." 
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A  eooeideniUe  farther  delaj  hawevet  did  ooeor,  while  Sir  Charles  was 
hailiBg  the  Sea  Eagle  for  his  gig,  which  had  returned  on  hoard. 

^  Snooeea  attend  year  ▼irtaons  efforts !"  exdaimed  the  old  ladies,  in  a 
sentimeiital  tone,  dB  the  hoat  shored  off  from  the  end  of  the  pier ;  '<  we 
hope  yoa*ll  overtake  the  truant." 

Chapteb  vn. 

SHOWS  HOW  A  BACHELOR  ANB  A  BENEDICT  WERE  CUBED  OF  THEIR  BAD 

HABITS. 

A  BOX  of  Mrs.  Majnard's  haring  been  left  hehind,  we  had  to  send 
the  punt  up  to  the  Club-steps  for  it,  and  thus  the  Fancy  had  considerably 
the  start  of  us.  She  had  rounded  St.  Helens,  and  we  were  off  Sea-yiew 
when  we  saw  the  Sea  Eagle  getting  under  weigh.  The  wind,  which 
was  from  the  nor'ard  and  west,  was  light  and  yariable,  and  thus  our 
relative  positions  constantly  dialled. 

"The  Sea  Eagle  is  standing  &i8  way,  and  has  eot  a  good  breese,**  I 
observed  to  Haselden.     '^  Perhaps  she  is  also  bound  for  Cherbourg." 

**  Not  she,''  answered  Haselden;  *'  Drummore  never  thinks  of  crossing 
the  Channel  after  he  has  got  his  wine  on  board." 

The  sun  was  bright,  i^e  sky  was  dear,  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the 
air  was  fresh  and  pure,  and  away  we  glided  at  the  rate  of  some  four 
or  five  knots  an  hour  over  the  glad  blue  waters.  The  ladies  were  in 
ecstacies,  and  declared  they  never  had  enjoyed  anything  half  so  much. 
As  we  were  fast  sinking  the  lofty  downs  of  St.  Catharine's  in  the  waves, 
we  were  left  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  the  Sea  Eagle  was 
taking,  as  she  was  lollowing  fast  in  our  wake.  The  Fancy  kept  ahead 
of  us,  though  we  were  somewhat  gaining  on  her.  Had  the  wind  been 
more  steady,  we  should  probably  have  done  so  faster.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  our  sail — a  very  pretty  nght  also  were  the  three 
yachts  as  they  flew  across  the  Channel.  Of  course,  as  we  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  taken  place  on  Ryde  pier,  we  could  not  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Sea  Eagle  and  the  unusual  press  of  sail  she  was  car- 
lyii^. 

"  What  is  there  to  be  compared  to  a  yachting  life  ?*'  exclaimed  Haselden, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  bulwarks  looking  at  Julia  Maynard. 

"  Nothing,"  cried  Tom  Hilsden,  who  always  blurted  out  what  came 
into  his  head,  ''  nothing,  if  one  has  the  object  of  one's  affections  with 
one,  and  happens  not  to  be  sick. 

Haselden  actually  blushed,  and  so  did  Julia  Maynard,  and  Hilsden 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  if  he  had  said  something  very  clever. 

The  ladies  worked  and  read  and  chatted,  and  the  day  wore  on  ;  and  as 
it  was  voted  that  an  early  dinner  on  deck  would  be  desirable,  that  very 
soceptaUe  meal  was  despatched  when  we  had  only  somewhat  crossed  mid- 
channel.  We  soon  afterwards  made  the  French  coast,  and  by  that  time 
were  close  enough  to  the  Fancy  to  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  persons 
on  her  decks. 

There  vras  clearly  all  sorts  of  fim  going  forward, '^'and  they  appeared 
to  have  got  up  a  dance;  one  of  the  ladies,  as  it  seemed,  being  more 
ooeentrie  in  her  movements  than  even  the  men.     The  wind  just  then 
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Isvoared  us,  and  as  we  drew  nearer  shouts  of  laughter  reached  our  ears. 
The  lady. seemed  to  be  fainting  in  her  partner's  arms,  then  she  roshed  to 
the  side  oyercome  with  sea-sickness,  next  she  jumped  up  and  swung  by  a 
rope,  and  finally  sat  herself  down  by  the  side  of  her  lady  companions. 

''  How  very  disgraceful !"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  who  hiad  been  listening 
to  Hilsden's  account  of  their  proceedings,  as  he  surveyed  them  through  a 
glass.  "  Why,  they  must  be  tipsy!  I  am  glad,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leslie,  you  are 
not  with  them." 

*'  How  many  ladies  embarked  ?"  asked  Haselden. 

"  Four,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  Then  hang  me  if  there  are  not  five  V  he  exclaimed ;  ^*  and  after  all 
it's  Jack  Musgrave,  or  one  of  the  men,  dressed  up  in  Mrs.  Skyscraper's 
bonnet  and  shavvl.  He  is  behaving  very  well  at  present,  and  is,  I  verily 
believe,  learning  to  sew  with  a  sail-nee<ue." 

Soon  aher  this  the  ladies  of  our  party  went  below  to  take  a  little  rest, 
and  iu  the  mean  time  the  Sea  Eagle  came  up  fast  with  a  fresher  breeae. 
She  had  a  signal  flying,  which  at  first  we  could  not  make  out,  but  on  re- 
ference to  the  book  we  found  she  was  speaking  the  Fancyy  which  vessel 
at  last  perceived  it,  and  hoisted  her  answering  pennant.  The  Sea  Eagle 
then  hoisted  the  number  2674  of  the  sentences  in  Marryat's  code.  We 
looked  and  found  it — **  Heave  too,  and  I  will  send  a  boat  on  board.** 
5816,  ^'No  such  thing,"  was  the  answer.  ''I  will  spell  it,"  was  the 
next  signal  hoisted  by  the  Sea  Eagle,  and  then  commenced  a  hoisting 
and  lowering  of  buntin,  which  we  translated,  "  Leslie  wants  his  wife  im- 
mediately.'* 

The  answer  was  '*  5072.     The  signal  made  is  not  understood." 

The  Sea  Eagle  repeated  it. 

*'  He  had  better  come  for  her,"  was  the  answer. 

'^  He  insists  on  your  sending  her  on  board,"  was  the  next  signal. 

<'  That  is  a  very  inconvenient  way  for  a  man  in  a  rage  to  have  to  talk,** 
observed  Haselden.  '*  Leslie  must  be  on  board  the  Sea  Eagle,  Shall  we 
teU  Sir  Charles  of  the  mistake  ?" 

'*  On  no  account,"  I  exclaimed ;  **  we  are  not  bound  to  understand  the 
signals,  as  he  did  not  draw  our  attention,  and  no  harm  can  possibly  come 
of  it.  We  shall  have  some  good  fun,  but  do  not  tell  Mrs.  Leslie  what  is 
going  forward,  and  I  hope  her  husband  may  benefit  by  his  lesson.*' 

"  Let  him,'*  was  the  laconic  answer  from  the  Fancy, 

It  had  the  effect  of  making  Sir  Charles  still  further  crowd  the  Sea 
Eagle  with  canvas,  which,  aided  by  the  wind,  brought  her  so  near  the 
chase  that  those  on  board  could  clearly  be  seen  from  her  decks.  We  had 
purposely  yawed  about,  or  we  might  have  gone  ahead  of  both  of  them. 
The  Sea  Eagle  now  came  up  on  our  quarter. 

''  Can  you,  sir,  inform  me  who  those  five  ladies  ate  on  the  deck  of  the 
Fancy  f*  sung  out  Sir  Charles  through  his  speaking-trumpet 

'^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them,"  answered  Haselden ;  and  the  baro- 
net was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

I  saw  Leslie  walking  the  deck  in  a  state  of  great  perturbation,  and  I 
kept  out  of  his  sight  that  he  might  not  recognise  me.  As  the  ladies 
were  still  below,  no  suspicion  was  excited  against  us.  When  the  Fancy 
saw  the  schooner  so  close  to  her,  she  also  made  more  sail,  and,  keeping  the 
breeze,  rounded  the  breakwater  of  Cherbourg  a  few  minutes  betore  hery 
while  we  came  up  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern. 
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The  Fancy  dropped  her  anchor  off  the  new  goyemment  docks,  and 
leisurely  furled  her  canvas ;  the  Sea  Eagle  brought  up  at  a  little  distance 
outside  her,  and  we,  coming  in,  took  up  a  berth  between  the  two  just  as  a 
boat  from  the  latter  was  lowered,  into  which  stepped  Sir  Charles  and 
Leslie.  I  had  managed  to  persuade  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mrs.  Maynard  to  go 
below  to  make  preparations  for  landing,  lest  the  scene  I  anticipated  should 
be  spoiled.  The  Sea  Eagles  gig  pulled  alongside  the  Fancy y  and  with 
scant  ceremony  Leslie  sprang  on  board,  followed  by  Sir  Charles. 

"  Where  is  my  wife  T*  exclaimed  Leslie,  looking  round  and  seeing 
only  four  ladies. 

'^  Where  is  this  gentleman's  wife?"  cried  Sir  Charles.  *'  I  counted 
five  ladies — where  is  she,  I  say?" 

'*  I  have  been  honoured  only  by  the  company  of  these  you  see  on  deck, 
nr,"  said  Grantham,  bowing  to  Sir  Charles.  '^  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Leslie 
is  not  on  board." 

'*  I  say  I  counted  five  ladies  in  bonnets — I  insist  on  knowing  what  has 
become  of  the  fifth,"  repeated  the  baronet. 

While  he  was  speaking,  Jack  Musgrave  had  slipped  below,  and  now 
appeared  up  the  oompamon  with  Mrs.  Skyscraper's  bonnet  and  shawl 
adorning  his  head  and  shoulders,  while  the  shout  of  laughter  which  we 
set  up  made  all  -hands  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  Spray,  on  the  deck  of 
whion  stood  the  missing  wife.  Sir  Charles  and  Leslie  instantly  tumbled 
into  the  Sea  EagWs  gig,  and  were  soon  alongside  us. 

"  My  dear  husband,  who  have  you  been  looking  for  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  putting  out  her  hand,  while  some  bright  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Why,  for  you,  Sophy ;  I  thought  you  were  on  board  that  cursed 
Faney^  with  tbiat  she-ae^  Mrs.  Skyscraper,  and  her  set,"  exclaimed 
Leslie,  looking  very  foolish. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  ne^er  been  out  of  Mrs.  Maynard's  sight, 
or  uttered  a  word,  or  thought  a  thought,  I  am  not  ready  to  repeat  to  you ; 
and,  oh,  Henry  I  I'm  so  glad  you*re  come  that  I  am  repaid  for  all  the 
ffrief  I  felt  at  your  unnecessary  desertion."  And  she  threw  herself  into 
His  arms. 

**  Well,  Sophy,  don't  sajr  a  word  more  about  it,  and  m  try  and  be  a 
good  boy  in  future,'*  Leslie  whispered  in  her  ear.  ''  And  now  I  must 
pay  my  respects  to  your  friends." 

i  need  not  say  that  Leslie  was  cordially  received  by  us  all,  and  before 
dark  the  ladies  were  safely  landed  and  accommodated  in  the  H6tel  de 
I'Europe  at  Cherbourg. 

We  spent  two  amusing  days  at  Cherbourg — albeit  it  is  not  the  nicest 
of  places.  Sir  Charles  made  himself  more  agreeable  than  he  had  ever 
been  known  to  be  before,  and  even  Mrs.  Skyscraper  and  her  friends,  in 
whom  I  honestly  believe  there  was  no  harm,  were  received  into  favour. 
Haselden  found  how  very  agreeable  it  is  to  have  ladies  on  board,  and  pro* 
posed  to  Miss  Maynard,  who  wisely  accepted  him ;  and  Leslie  acknowledged 
that  his  fright  had  taught  him  a  lesson  which  he  should  never  forget.  So 
the  three  yachts  sailed  back  to  Ryde  in  company,  all  of  us  happier  and 
wiser,  if  not  merrier,  than  when  we  left  it ;  and  I  must  recommend  mv 
friends,  as  the  best  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  any  of  the  ills 
flesh  is  heir  to— better  than  a  dozen  boxes  of  Morrison's  pills — to  try 
yachting. 
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Ibish  **  Black-wmten"— An  En^uh  Cafltle— Coalfield  of  DHpgannon— Irish  Hold- 
mgs  of  the  Drapers*  Company— Lough  Neagh— Trouts  with  Tnrkev  Gizzards^ 
Honntain  Districts  of  lyrone— Illicit  Distillers  and  the  Fairies— Castle  of  the 
Pig-fiioed  Princess— Bessy  Bell  and  Mazy  Gray— National  School  Systen^- 
Irish  Constabulary— Lough  Erne— Falls  and  Fisheries— Chieftans  of  TfV- 
oonnell— St.  Patrick's  Puigatory— Donegal  Bay  and  Town— Entrance  into  the 
Rosses — ^Home  of  a  Coast-Guard. 

Thb  Irish  are  more  partial  to  those  bardic  records  whidi  mng  of  aa 
Oriental  ancestry,  than  to  such  as  concern  Belgie,  Scottish,  or  other  colo- 
Bisation.  The  Milesiaoe  haye  ever  exalted  themselves  abore  Firbolgs^ 
Daaaans,  and  other  invading  races.  The  mime  of  Irdand  has  smryived 
that  of  Greater  Scotia,  and  Erin  is  still  with  the  greater  namber  » 
more  beloved  epithet  than  Inisfiedl  or  Hibemia.  The  practices  of  the 
early  kings  were  essentially  oriental.  The  hinguage  of  d&e  bards  if 
eastern  alike  in  style  and  imagery.  One  of  the  names  of  Tara  was 
Temar,  **  the  wall  or  abode  of  sweet  melodies." 

Bich  jewel  art  thou  of  old  Temur  of  kings, 
DarHng  of  Ulster  of  red  red  riiields. 

Many  of  the  popular  superstitions  are  tinged  with  the  same  peculiarity. 
We  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  fires  of  Baal,  to  sacred  wells,  and  rag 
offerings  tied  to  trees  and  bushes.  The  banshee.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells 
us,  is  only  allowed  to  families  of  the  pure  Milesian  stock,  and  is  never 
ascribed  to  any  descendant  of  the  proudest  Norman  or  boldest  Saxoa 
who  followed  the  banners  of  Earl  Strongbow.  The  very  piety  of  the 
"  Sacred  Isle"  is  oriental  in  spirit  and  in  character. 

In  tracing  this  peculiarity  in  its  less  familiar  developments,  it  may  be 
remarked  here,  that  '' black  ^  is  a  favourite  figurative  qualification  of 
rivers  in  the  East.  In  Turkey  a  Kara-su  is  met  with  at  every  step ;  and 
in  Arabia,  Nahr  el  Aswad  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar.  Ireland  boasts  in 
similar  manner  of  no  less  than  eight  ''  Blackwaters.'*  If  the  second 
ereat  feeder  of  Lough  Neagh  is  not  so  large  as  its  namesake  in  Cork,  it 
IS  more  distinguished  in  history,  for  it  constituted  the  oft  and  long 
disputed  boundary  of  Tyrone.  Blackwater  fort  witnessed  some  of  ^o 
severest  struggles  of  Anglo-Irish  warfare ;  and  when,  in  the  time  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  the  English  were  gradually  obtaining  the  ascendancy  in  Ulstei^ 
one  of  the  first  steps  to  ensure  security  was  to  construct  a  fort  and  bridge, 
which  the  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy  called  after  his  Christian  name  Cbarle- 
mount,  and  the  command  of  which  new  and  important  station  was 
intrusted  to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  afterwards  created  Baron  Caulfield  of 
Charlemont. 

Northwards  of  Armagh  the  country  lowers  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh ;  and  extensive  peat-bogs  are  met  with. 
EveiT  inch  of  these  appeared,  however,  to  be  turned  to  profit.  The  men 
of  Ulster  were  not,  like  those  of  Con  naught  and  Munster,  idly  waiting 
for  alchemical  discoveries,  which  are  to  commute  peat  into  gold — ^tbey 
were  endeavouring  to  effect  this  by  more  legitimate  processes.  Charle- 
mont itself  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  a  bog,  and  the  barracks  and 
governor's  neat  residence,  ^ith  elegant  Elizabethan  chimneys,  enclosed 
in  a  regular  fort,  with  bastioned  ramparts,  fosse,  and  glacis,  present  a 
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great  contrast  with  the  casfies  of  diien  times^  and,  indeed,  wiih  the 
duneter  of  the  oountiy  generally.  It  is  a  tooth  sown  by  a  dragon,  not 
an  oHre  planted  by  a  doye — the  signet  of  a  country  still  held  by  oon- 
quest,  as  much  as  by  nationality.  Wodd  that  such  an  unnatural  state 
of  tfamgs  should  pass  by !  Chariemont  has,  as  might  be  imagined,  not 
always  been  a  peaceful  or  a  secure  tenure.  That  fiery  successor  of  Bed 
Hugh  and  Shane  O'Neill,  Sir  Fhelim,  surprised  the  castle  on  the  eyening 
of  the  22iid  October,  1641,  and  seised  upon  Lord  Caulfield,  third  baron 
of  that  name,  a  brave  officer  who  had  grown  old  in  the  royal  service,  and 
who,  with  the  simplicity  and  love  of  ease  natural  to  a  yeteran,  haying  de- 
elioed  the  honour  of  an  earldom  offerred  to  him  by  King  James,  contented 
himself  with  a  residence  on  his  estate,  where  he  dwelt  in  the  unsuspectine 
interchange  of  hospitalities  with  his  Irish  neighbours.  Sir  Phelim,  wil£ 
that  perfidiousness  which  the  noble  ally  of  the  Irish,  d'Aguilar,  stigmatised 
as  so  characteristic,  invited  himself  to  supper  with  the  baron,  and  at  a 
given  s^al  his  followers  sdied  the  whole  family,  made  the  garrison 
prisoners,  and  ransacked  the  castle.  The  veteran  was  alberwards  basely 
shot  by  one  of  the  rebel's  retainers,  as  he  was  being  conyeyed  into  the 
easUe  of  Kinard  ;  but  William,  first  Viscount  Charlemont,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  apprehend  his  brother's  murderer,  and  Sir  Phelbn  was  put  to 
death  mainly  for  this  crime.  It  is  said  that  the  parliam^itarian  Ludlow 
offered  the  last  of  the  Ulster  fireebooters  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  if  he 
would  implicate  Charles;  but  that  O'Neill,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
brave  and  independent  mountaineer,  refused  a  despcable  existence  which 
was  to  be  purchased  by  wrong^Uy  staining  the  memory  of  an  imfortunate 
monarch.  These  are  contradictions  in  the  same  character,  which  can 
only  be  understood  when  we  consider  the  semi-barbarous  condition  of 
those  very  chiefkains,  who,  in  their  time,  took  up  the  sword,  as  in  oum 
some  few  have  still  done  the  tribune^  the  pen,  and  even  '*  the  pence,"  in 
the  ever-fayoorite  cause  of  excttement  ana  agitadon. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  canal,  navigable  at  this  point  to  a 
Bnihitude  of  coal,  peat,  grain,  and  potitto  bemng  craft,  is  die  site  of 
the  aboriginal  Moy,  presenting  a  sad  but  characteristic  contrast  to 
the  cleanly  market-house,  stately  church,  prim  shady  vralks,  and  stem 
fortifications  of  its  ne^hbour.  A  contrast  of  still  more  marked  character, 
hat  which  suggests  more  pleasurable  feelings,  presents  itself  to  the 
traveller  as  he  approaches  Dungannon.  The  great  mass  of  limestone 
which  fills  i:^  central  Ireland,  stretching  transversely  from  sea  to  sea,  is  at 
tiiis  point  succeeded  by  sandstones  of  the  coal  formation,  and  the  strong- 
hold  of  the  turbulent  O'Neills,  once  only  distinguished  by  its  inter- 
necine wars  and  its  national  struggles,  is  now  a  very  centre  of  industry 
and  prosperity. 

In  the  present  day  productive  mines  represent  the  dark  dungeons  in  which 
in  the  rixteenth  century  lingered  O'Donndls  and  O'Neills  alike,  and  the 
flames  of  peaceful  furnaces  have  taken  the  place  of  those  contemplated  by 
ihe  English,  when  lit  up  by  OT>onnell  in  1600,  and  by  O'Neill  a  centaxy 
afterwards.  The  real  civihsing  power  is  industry.  Example  may  do  mvch, 
hut  its  effects  are  not  permanent  Even  the  highest, attributes  of  civilisa- 
tion^Kterature,  art,  and  science — are  not  to  be  acquired  without  in- 
dustry; how  much  less  so  independence,  position,  and  wealth!  Moy 
has  remained  two  centuries  in  contact  with  civilisation  without  deriving 
the  least  possible  benefit  to  itself  or  its  population  ;  Dungannon,  from  a 
•kroDghold  of  predatory,  £sctiou8,  turbulent  bacons,  has  beeome  a  great  coal 
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exchange ;  and  goodly  houses  have  risen  up,  villas  adorn  the  surrounding 
country ;  the  town  is  dignified  hy  a  spacious  market-place,  a  court-hous^ 
and  numerous  other  public  edifices  of  yarious  architectural  pretensions. 
Coal  Island,  a  village  close  bv,  where  the  chief  shafts  are  sunk,  is  the  scene 
of  incessant  industry,  and  throughout  and  around  the  traveller  forgets 
for  the  time  being  that  he  is  in  the  land  of  huts  and  bogs.  In  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  the  clean  and  well-tilled  lands  of  Armagh  would 
convey  an  impression  of  superior  fertility,  but  the  increased  number  of 
indigenous  plants,  the  greater  luxuriance  of  a  somewhat  more  southerly 
vegetation,  m  the  long  valleys  of  sandstone  formation,  intimate  to  a  closer 
examination  that  the  same  quantity  of  soil  would  bear  more  here  than  in 
many  less  £ivoured  localities.  The  very  vegetables — cabbages  of  gigan^ 
proportions  —  in  the  cottagers'  gardens  mark  a  difference  which  ma^, 
pernaps,  also  be  to  some  extent  traced  to  the  different  character  of  their 
tenants.  Such  an  opinion  would,  however,  find  so  little  &vour  in  Ireland 
that  we  will  not  insist  upon  it  Put  an  English  or  a  Scotch  cottae^  in  a 
purely  Irish  village,  ana  will  the  plot  of  the  one,  or  the  kail-yard  of  the 
other,  be  as  untidy  and  unproductive — as  much  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Irish  baron  of  modem  times,  the  unwieldy  earth-gabbing  pig — as  that  of 
his  neighbours  ?  If  it  is  not  so,  perhaps  there  is  a  difference,  and  it  is  not  the 
oft- vaunted  sinew  and  physical  capability  that  makes  the  man  or  the  woman. 
Industry  has  also  sometning  to  do  with  it ;  but  industry  is  disavowed  by 
agitators,  who  invariably  attribute  want  and  poverty  to  faults  of  govern- 
ment and  not  of  individuals,  and  uphold  the  squalidity  which  they  affect 
to  denounce,  by  carrying  away  their  followers  m  the  perpetual  pursuit  of 
vain  and  imaginary  things.  It  is  no  doubt  pleasanter  to  travel  the  world 
with  a  dn  can  in  hand  wan  to  blacken  one's  complexion  in  dig-^ng  for 
coal ;  but  the  cleanly  cottage,  the  g^reen  garden,  the  smiling  wife  and  dul-" 
dren,  and  the  smoking  board,  repay  the  sacrifice ;  while  iktigue,  disi^ 
pointment,  cold,  and  hunger,  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  idle  and  the  discon* 
tented* 

Stewart's  Town,  immediately  connected  with  the  seat  of  the  noble  family 
of  Castle  Stewarts — a  legitimated  branch  of  the  royal  fanuly  of  Scotland— 
which  came  next  in  order  of  progress,  was  wrapped  in  the  sober  mantle  of 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  appeared  to  be  a  cleanly  neatly-built  town.  Its 
accommodations  are  g^ood,  but  not  equal  to  what  are  to  be  met  with  at 
Moneymore,  the  next  station,  and  the  chief  place  in  Ulster  of  the  Drapers' 
Company,  whose  foresight  and  generosity  nave  provided  for  their  tenants 
a  well-kept  hotel,  a  library,  news-rooms,  and  assembly-rooms*  From 
hence  to  the  Cross  or  Drapers'  Town,  occasional  deep  ravines,  with  their 
appropriate  streams,  but  seldom  wooded,  more  level  arable  lands,  dotted 
with  the  hamlets  of  industrious  peasants,  alternated  with  one  another 
and  above  all  rose  a  stately  church  and  an  apparently  well-endowed  rec- 
tory ;  Drapers'  Town  itself  consisted  but  of  a  very  few  houses,  remarkable^ 
however,  for  their  cleanliness  and  superiority  to  the  usual  run  of  structures 
oE  similar  character. 

The  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Irish  possessions  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  are  situate  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  comprises  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  slope  which  stretches  down  from  Sleive  GuUion  to 
Lough  Neaeh.  It  is  the  sunny  side  of  the  mountain ;  the  soil  is  rich,  well 
watered,  and  tolerably  well  sheltered.  The  great  sheet  of  water  beyond 
is  more  distinguished  by  its  Canadian-like  expanse  than  its  picturesqne- 
ness.     Its  waters  cover  a  space  equal  to  about  98,000  English  acres.  'Ilw 
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prospect  of  60  yast  an  expanse  is,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  as  seen 
from  the  summit  of  Sleive  Gullion,  a  very  imposing  sight.  Irish  bardic 
historians  tell  us  that  this  great  lake  burst  out  in  tne  reign  of  Lugardh 
Rbiabderg,  and  that  it  was  called  Lion  Mhuine,  from  Jion^  ^'  lake/'  and 
mhtdney  *'  sore  or  ulcer,"  in  allusion  to  the  healing  properties  for  which 
its  waters  are  still  renowned  among  the  peasantry.  Tradition  also  points 
to  a  similar  sudden  ongin  of  this  great  lake,  which  may  not  unlikely  owe 
its  existence  to  some  great  subsidence  in  the  coalfield  of  Ulster.  That 
earliest  of  English  tourists,  Gerald  de  Barri,  better  known  as  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  relates  this  tradition  as  follows.  There  was  a  fountain  in 
the  laud,  with  a  lid  and  fastening,  and  an  old  prophecy  stated  that  some 
day  the  well  would  be  left  uncovered  and  the  water  would  overflow  the 
whole  country  and  drown  the  inhabitants  for  their  crimes.  It  happened 
at  last  that  a  woman  went  to  draw  water,  and  just  as  she  had  filled  her 
jug,  and  was  preparing  to  fasten  the  lid  of  the  well,  she  suddenly  heard 
er  child  crying  at  a  distance.  In  her  haste  to  fly  to  its  assistance  she 
foigot  to  fasten  the  well,  and  when  she  would  have  returned  to  supply 
the  omission  she  beheld  the  water  flowing  over  in  every  direction ;  and 
it  continued  thus  flowing  and  flowing  untQ  the  whole  of  the  devoted  dis- 
trict had  disappeared  under  the  smooth  surface  of  Lough  Neagh.  That 
the  fishermen  nave  oflen,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  tranquil,  seen 
at  the  bottom  the  lofty  round  towers  of  Ireland,  has  been  handed  down  in 
poetry  and  prose  alike.  It  has  been  attempted  to  alter  the  name  of  this 
Dead  Sea  of  Ireland,  to  call  it  Lough  Sydney  and  Lough  Chichester,  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  Deputies  Sir  Henry  Sydney  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
(the  latter,  in  1602,  transported  his  forces  across  the  lake  into  Tyrone) ; 
but  names  so  arbitrarily  imposed  never  endure,  and  Ireland's  greatest 
lake  is  still  "a  tough  sore,"  but  by  no  means  Ireland's  greatest 
sore.* 

Lough  Neagh  boasts  of  two  kinds  of  trout^  distinguished  by  their  size  ; 
the  dolochan,  which  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  buddagh,  a  large  trout 
weighing  in  many  instances  thirty  pounds.  The  famed  gillaroo  trout  is 
caught  in  Sandy  Bay,  off  Glenavy.  It  is  called  by  the  fishermen  shell- 
trout,  from  its  subsisting  on  shell-fish  of  a  minute  size.  To  digest  food  of 
such  a  description  this  fish  is  endowed  with  a  suitable  organization  in  the 
shape  of  a  strong-coated  stomach.  The  imaginative  Irish  call  this  a 
gizzard,  and  their  traditions  relate  that  St.  Patrick  was  enjoying  the 
pastime  of  angling  with  some  Lish  predecessor  of  Isaac  Walton  in  Lough 
Derg,  where,  as  in  Lough  Erne,  the  gillaroo  trout  is  also  met  with,  when 
a  strange  and  inexpressible  desire  came  over  them  for  a  morsel  of  flesh  at 
their  repast,  even  if  it  was  only  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey.  So  St.  Patrick, 
who  was  a  man  of  sense,  despising  the  foolish  prejucuces  and  austerities 
which  he  was  obliged  to  use  as  instruments,  caused  every  trout  caught 
that  day  to  have  as  good  and  perfect  a  gizzard  as  any  that  ever  orna- 
mented the  right  wing  of  a  turkey,  and  which  appendages  they  have  re- 
tained to  the  present  day.  Lough  Neagh  likewise  abounds  in  salmon,  eel, 
roach,  bream,  pike,  pollens  or  firesh- water  herrings,  which  Sir  Charles 
Coote  thought  might  be  the  spawn  of  shad,  but  of  which  Mr.  Cupples 

*  Lough  Neagh  is  said  to  have  also  been  called  Echach  or  Eacha,  the  "holy 
well  or  lake.** 
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metely  says  '^  called  in  England  *'  shad/  "  and  also  a  fish  said  to  be 
to  the  lake,  and  designated  the  freshwater  whiting. 

Lough  Neagh  has  been  firozen  over  three  times  within  the  memoiy  o£ 
man — in  1739,  1784,  and  1814 — which  does  not  argue  a  great  depth 
Upon  the  latter  occasion  a  Colonel  Hey  land,  who  in  1804  rode  round 
the  lake  in  less  than  fire  hoars,  being  a  circuit  of  ei^^y  miles,  rode 
his  horse  firom  CrumHn  Water  to  Ram*s  Island — a  nir  islet' of  about 
seren  acres,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower.  There  is  also 
another  retired  islet  on  the  lake,  on  which  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Spenser  of 
our  theological  literature,  is  said  to  have  meditated  his  most  elaborate 
work,  the  ^  Doctor  Dubitantuim,"  or  Cares  of  Conscience. 

ExtensiTe  forests  once  adorned  the  shores  of  this  great  lake,  and  an 
said  to  have  existed  even  as  late  as  James  I.'s  time.  One  of  the  oaks  of 
Lough  Neagh  is  noticed  in  Evelyn's  '^  Silva,"  as  being  forty-two  feet  in 
circumference ;  and  ^  near  to  its  stately  brodier '  grew  another  oak-tree  of 
unusual  sitt,  its  branches  extending  to  the  distance  of  twentj-two  yards. 
Strange  that  these  forests  should  have  disappeared  here  aa  elsewhere; 
yet  the  Insh  are  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  an  aged  forest-tree.  We 
are  told  of  an  insurrection  that  once  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Maghera  to  preserve  an  old  beech-tree  which  had  been  condemned  by 
Lord  Strangford* 

The  comprehensive  and  splendid  prospect  obtained  from  Sleive  Gulfioa 
embraces,  besides  a  sheet  of  water  eighty  miles  in  droumferenoe,  the 
towns  of  Dungannon,  Antrim,  Tobermoie,  Maghera,  and  a  boat  of  other 
plaees.  The  pronunciation  of  Maghera,  firom  Magheonardra,  **the  field 
of  vespers,"  is  given  in  two  lines  of  a  poem  published  in  Deny  m 
1790,— 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  from  Maghera, 
Did  to  this  city  with  a  party  draw. 

In  the  hollow  is  Lough  Beg,  separated  from  Lough  Neagh  by  a  nar^ 
row  neck  of  land  called  a  deer-park.  But  the  mountains  o£  Newry  are 
only  visible  when  there  is  that  peculiar  clearness  in  the  atmosphere  and 
refiractibility  which  denotes  the  approach  of  rain. 

The  forests  of  Lough  Neagh  and  the  stem  reoessea  of  Sleive  GuDioo 
and  Camtogher  were  no  doubt  the  favourite  resort  of  the  foUoweis  of 
the  O'Neills  in  times  of  trouble.  The  aspect  of  the  country  changes 
entirely  in  these  latter  districts  ;  scarcely  anything  is  to  be  met  with  but 
stony  wildernesses  and  valleys  swept  by  mountain  torrents.  The  veiy 
names  of  places  as  put  down  in  our  notes  and  in  accredited  nwps  differ, 
and,  spealane  of  Moneymore,  a  road-book  called  ''  The  Northern  Tooiist,' 
which  servea  as  a  guide,  recorded  that  the  lofty  Sleive  Gullion  lies  be- 
tween Lough  Neagh  and  the  town,  whereas  it  is  the  town  which  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  Uie  lake !  Sleive  Gullion  is  an  upheaved 
mass  of  primitive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  including  gneiss,  chlorite  slate, 
and  saccarhoidal  limestone.  Gold  has  been  met  with  in  die  washings  of 
these  mountains.  Bishop  Malcolm's  *'  InAi  Histories!  library*'  is  quoted 
in  the  '*  Statistical  Survey"  as  recording  the  disoorery  of  a  drachm  of  pore 
native  gold  in  the  waters  of  the  Miola,  which  descend  from  these  hills. 
The  mist  still  hung  upon  the  heights  the  morning  that  our  explorations 
took  a  westerly  turn.  Everything  around  was  wild,  untenanted,  and  un- 
cultivated,    A   single-arched  bridge   crossed  a  stream  whose  waters 
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etieerad  bdow  over  stony  piecipioee,  as  if  rejoicing  in  their  newly-grained 
freedom.  As  day  progrosed  an  oocasioDal  sunbeam  lit  up  the  moontain* 
iUe^  displaying  ncMsks  of  sheep  slowly  wendiog  their  way  to  the  scanty 
pasture.  A  group  of  seren  houses  with  a  miserable  hostelry  met  with  on 
the  route  had  been  designated  by  the  Abercom  family,  to  whom  it 
Uoan  Mount  Hamilton ;  bat  the  Irish  have  another  name  for  the  place. 
A  dira  of  nicely-boiled  potatoes  and  a  bowl  of  sparkling,  clear,  and  verj 
cold  water,  alone  greeted  the  wayfiEurer,  or  rather  in  this  case  the  bao- 
fiyrer,  b«l  hunger  and  a  sharp  moming^s  ride  gave  savour  to  a  breakfast 
as  priniitive  as  the  mountain  rocks.* 

fieyond  this  the  way  lay  through  stcmy  solitudes  of  a  nmxlar  cha- 
lacter.  There  was  no  xesouroe  to  amuse  the  wayfarer  but  to  people 
them  with  tbose  ^tastic  forms  which  the  peasantry  delight  to  associate 
with  soeh  unreclaimed  and  savage  districts.  Everything  lent  itself  to  the 
illusion.  The  dropping  of  bright  drops  firom  the  mist  which  still  ob- 
scured the  sky  resembled  the  pattering  of  little  feet, — the  liffht  wind 
msding  through  the  heather,  fairy  mumc, — and  the  rippling  of  the  moun- 
inn  streamlet,  the  auproadi  of  fairy  chariots.  How  many  hxrj  traditions 
may  have  had  no  better  origin  than  the  solitude  and  leisure  of  the 
mountaaD-side  I  Fancies  light  a9  the  very  air  that  was  breathed  by  the 
pony  and  his-  rider  were  dispelled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  two  men 
with  kegs  of  another  kind  c^  mountain-dew,  who  emerged  from  the  fbfl% 
for  a  moment  apparently  much  to  their  discomfiture.  A  glance  sufficed, 
however,  to  reassure  them,  and  they  became  earnest  in  thor  inquiries  as  to 
whether  **  any  one"  was  out  on  the  road,  embeUishiug  these  questions  with 
aondiy  smiles  and  knowing  winks  as  to  what  they  meant  by  ^  any  one.** 
The  answer  they  got  was  that  something  like  the  tramp  of  hones  and  of 
mmbling  vehicles  had  been  heard  in  the  distance,  but  the  £og  had  pre- 
vented a  perfect  view.  This  caused  a  contraction  of  brows  and  an  ex- 
chauge  of  looks.  They  deserved  a  moment's  anxiety  for  ^turbing  a 
pleasant  dream. 

Soon  the  vafley  began  to  expand;  all  the  tiny  rivulets  had  gathered 
their  waters  together  to  make  a  goodly  stream,  swelling  in  its  onward 
progress  into  aU  the  importance  of  a  river.  The  land  was  tilled  or  en- 
ck)sed  in  pasture.  Near  where  a  road  turned  off  to  Gortin,  a  bridge 
had  been  eanried  away,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  to  ford  the  cold 
and  xiotous  torrent,  with  stones  of  all  rises  and  shapes  for  a  footing. 
Beyond  this,  near  the  village  of  Dmmaspan,  a  small  party  of  police^ 
with  an  oflBcer  on  horseback,  passed  by,  on  their  way  to  the  mountains. 

*  On  the  summit  of  Sleive  GuUioa  there  Is  a  cairn  of  stones,  hoUow  within  so 
as  to  present  an  interior  caTem,  roofed  with  large  flat  slabs  placed  so  as  to  sup* 
port  the  incumbent  weight.  From  the  month  of  this  cave  a  wide  and  regular 
range  of  flagging  extends  to  the  edge  of  a  lake,  which  lies  in  an  amphitheatre 
fimned  by  the  two  pinnacles  of  the  monntain.  The  peasants  saj  that  this  is  the 
roof  of  a  covered  passage.  These  caves  were  for  a  long  time  the  resort  of  the 
robber  O'Hanlon,  who  used  to  idlege  his  relationBhip  to  the  ancient  fiunilj  of  that 
name  as  establishing  a  right  to  his  rapacious  demands.  They  are  now  frequented 
hj  distillers  of  potheen,  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  the  cave,  and  the 
long  jonmegr  up  the  mountain  to  any  invading  constabulary,  offer  irresistible 
temptations.  Sir  Charles  Coote  says,  in  the ''Statistical  Survey,"  that  Skive  Gullioa 
is  a  primitive  mountain,  on  account  of  its  majestic  eminence  and  its  covering  so 
immense  an  area.  As  to  date,  the  origin  is  certainly  antediluvian!  It  would  be 
difilcttlt  even  for  the  Dean  of  Torik  to  put  as  much  geological  nonsense  into  two 
sack  taricf  senienoak 
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The  same  question  was  asked,  whether  ''  any  one"  was  abroad  ?  But 
in  this  case  the  *'  any  one*'  was  the  other  one  to  the  first  querists.  The 
answer  was,  however,  the  same.  Something  like  the  tramp  of  horses 
and  of  rumbling  velucles  had  been  heard  in  the  distance,  but  the  io^ 
had  prevented  a  better  view.  The  neat  and  well-armed  troopers  poshed 
forward  at  this  promising  intelligence;  not,  however,  to  overtake  the 
poor  keg-bearei's,  as  they  would  most  likely  keep  to  the  mountains  in 
aearch  of  the  still,  rather  than  to  the  open  road. 

Newton  Stewart,  a  small  town  of  one  street,  with  market-place, 
church,  chapel,  and  a  goodly  inn,  was  not  attained  till  after  ano^ier 
fording  of  a  river,  where  the  bridge  was,  however,  in  the  act  of  being 
rebuilt.  Within  this  town  are  remains  of  a  castellated  mansion,  which 
was  burnt  by  Phelim  Roe  O'Neill  in  1641,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sir 
William  Stewart,  Lord  Moontjoy.  It  was  burnt  a  second  time  by  King 
James,  on  his  retreat  from  Deny — ^an  instance,  it  has  been  said,  of  in- 
gratitude to  Sir  William,  who  had  entertained  the  monarch  on  his  way 
thither.  The  ruins  now  constitute  part  of  the  market-place.  Close  l^ 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  greater  antiquity  and  more  simple  structure. 
All  that  remain  of  the  latter  at  present  are  two  massive  round-towers 
and  the  connecting-wall  vdth  porch.  This  castle  belonged  to  Henxv 
O'Nial,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  King  of  Ulster  in  the  fiftti 
century,  and  was  called  by  a  name  which  signifies  in  English  "  cross'*  or 
^^  wicked.*'  This  king  had  a  sister,  who  was  very  beautiful  in  person,  but 
onfortunately  her  inviting  form  was  terminated  by  the  head  of  a  pig- 
Henry,  anjdous  to  get  rid  of  an  object  which  mortified  his  feelings  and 
his  pride,  adopted  the  plan  of  ofiering  her  in  marriage  to  any  person 
who  should  seem  inclined  to  propose  to  her;  but  on  condition  that, 
after  having  seen  her,  he  should  either  marry  or  hang.  No  less  than 
nineteen  persons,  tradidon  relates,  and  among  them  a  captive  prince, 
who,  tempted  by  the  nuignitude  of  the  dowry,  had  agreed  to  the  con- 
dition, suffered  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  castle,  rather  than  be 
wedded  to  this  pig-faceid  princess.  The  twentieth  and  last  person  who 
proposed  for  her  was  the  son  of  her  own  swineherd,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhat  familiarised  with  pig-faces  and  «tytf-liah  beauties ; 
but  the  boor's  courage  failed  him  when  brought  in  presence  with  the 
Ulster  princess,  and  he  only  exclaimed,  '*  Cur  eus  me  ! — cur  mu9  me  /" 
which  some  might  read,  ''  Wherefore  a  pig  for  me?"  but  which  is  said 
to  have  meant^  '<  Hang  me ! — ^hang  me !"  The  youth,  however,  was 
spared,  and  the  unfortunate  princess  put  to  death.     This  is  a  very  un- 

Soetical  denoitemerUj  for  which  we  are  not  responsible.  HeniVs  savage 
isposition  obliged  his  brothers  to  build  castles  for  themselves,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  river.  One  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Struel,  and  called  Castle  Moyle;  the  other  on  the  plain  called  the 
Holme,  now  used  as  a  race-ground  and  parade.  Traces  of  this  last,  in 
the  form  of  a  mound,  are  alone  perceptible. 

A  charming  view  is  obtained  from  the  towers  of  the  pig-faced  lady's 
castle  of  the  domain  of  Baron's  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Aber- 
com.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  demesne  there  is  a  small  cir* 
cular  island  covered  with  wood,  and  now  a  heronry,  called  the  Island  of 
M'Hugh,  from  a  chief  of  that  name,  who  erected  a  castle,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  remain.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  another  old  castle  in 
Baron's  Court  demesne,  on  a  thickly-planted  rising  ground  opposite  to 
the  island  and  castle  of  M'Hugh.     It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
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this  nestling  of  castles  in  the  same  spot,  not  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  position,  certainly  not  more  so  than  Strabane  and  Omagh,  to  which 
it  fonns  a  kind  of  half-way  house,  except,  perchance,  of  more  closely 
outlying  the  central  mountain  district  of  Camtogher  and  Sleive  Gullion, 
than  by  the  explanation  afforded  by  tradition  of  quarrels  of  brothers  and 
of  fisu:tions,  a  state  of  things  too  frequently  illustrated  in  the  sad  and 
sober  pages  of  Ulster  history.  What  would  have  been  even  a  pig-faced 
lady  compared  with  the  condition  of  this  remote  spot,  when  each  river- 
bank  was  defended  by  warriors  armed  to  the  teeth  like  crocodiles,  and 
fJEtf  more  ferocious  and  less  prone  to  slumber? 

A  pleasant  ride  along  the  valley  of  the  Foyle,  now  traversed  by  the 
EnniskiUen  and  Londonderry  railway,  leads  from  Newtown  Stewart  to 
Omagh — ^the  chieflain^s  city  par  excellence,  A  little  south  of  Newtown 
are  two  isolated  rounded  mils,  called  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Grray,  names 
belonging  to  two  well-known  Scottish  ballads,  which  the  Irish  assert  the 
Scots  have  stolen  from  them,  as  they  have  many  of  their  national  airs 
and  saints.  The  Irish  are  particularly  indignant  upon  the  subject  of 
'^  Maggie  Lauder,*'  of  which  sweet  air  the  Scotch  are  said  to  have  de- 
spoiled them.  Thompson,  in  his  preface  to  the  '*  Select  Melodies  of 
Ireland,**  says,  truly  enough,  that  by  means  of  the  harpers  and  pipers 
who  used  to  wander  through  the  two  countries  particular  airs  might  be- 
come so  common  to  both  as  to  make  it  questionable  which  of  the  two 
countries  gave  them  birth  ;  but  Mr.  Hardiman,  in  his  "  Irish  Minstrelsy^" 
insists  upon  the  immediate  restitution  of  all  stolen  melodies,  just  as  if 
they  could  be  put  into  a  box  and  sent  by  the  railway.  Tradition,  how- 
ever, despite  of  poetry,  derives  the  first  name  ^m  Baal,  formerly  pro- 
pitiated by  fires  lit  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  as  he  still  is,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  on  Midsummer's  eve ;  only,  for  the  pagan  sun  and  lord, 
John,  who  first  taught  that  the  Saviour  would  baptise  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wUhfire  (Luke  iii.  16),  is  substituted. 

The  ceremony  is  called  Baal  Tyn,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  its  annual 
performance  the  peasants  drive  their  cattle  round  the  fire,  to  preserve 
them,  as  they  believe  it  will,  from  accidents  during  the  year.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these  central  mountain  districts  of  Ulster  the 
Irish  lament,  characterised  by  its  melancholy  and  sweet  cadence,  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  solemn  hymns  in  the  Latin 
language,  set  to  Gregorian  music. 

Before  entering  O^agh  the  traveller  passes  the  domains  of  the  Earls 
of  Blessington,  once  the  abode  of  one  whose  sketches  of  Irish  character 
were  as  true  to  nature  as  were  her  more  sarcastic  delineations  of  fashion- 
able life.  It  was  fair-day  at  Omagh,  and  a  glance  at  the  town  and 
castle,  all  ihat  remained  of  the  fortress  which  held  out  against  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  in  1498,  and  was  tenanted  by  Sir  Henry  Dowcra  in  1602, 
8u£Bced  where  all  was  crowd,  and  bustle,  and  excitement.  At  the  hotel 
an  inspector  of  national  schools  entertained  me  with  a  cheering 
account  of  the  progress  of  a  system  at  that  time  newly  tried,  and  of  the 
prospective  advantages  which  it  held  out  to  the  rising  generation.  As 
m  every  other  Irish  question  where  there  are  two  regions  opposed  to 
one  another,  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  To  suppose  for  a  moment 
that,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  put  upon  the 
same  footing,  the  former  will  ever  cease  to  struggle  for  supremacy, 
covertly  or  openly,  insidiously  or  forcibly,  would  argue  a  total  ignorance 
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of  tihe  bistoxY  and  practices  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Choieh*  On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Protestaiits  of  Iieland,  who  have  hitherto  oonndeiad 
tiiemselveB  to  belong  to  the  Church  as  by  llie  law  established^  should  not 
&el  degradation  in  being  not  only  leuiced  to  the  level  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  in  many  cases  placed  in  subservieney  to  them,  would  be 
opposed  to  all  the  ordmary  at^ibutes  of  our  nature.  The  imfiithoniable 
hoetiU<7  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in  Irdand  cannot  be 
appreciated  but  by  such  as  have  made  a  study  of  Xrish.  histoiy,  and  baie 
fiirther  witnessed  with  thds  own  eyes  the  daily  antagonnm  that  floati, 
despite  of  all  barriers,  to  the  surface  in  our  own  timsa.  It  is  all  yaj 
good  for  the  political  looker-on  to  disclaim  against  Orangemen  as  factioiis. 
is  it  not  enough  to  rouse  the  best  man's  ire  to  find  his  loyalty  and 
his  religion  spurned  by  his  own  government  ?  The  attitude  wbidi 
the  Protestants  sometimes  assume  is  too  often  forced  upon  them.  It 
la  precisely  tL(  same  as  in  priYate  lifis,  where  many  an  <^in?<»^k  dispo- 
sition hasoeen  perverted  by  Ul  treatment.  How  many  beings^  gentle  oj 
natural  have  become  haughty  in  self-defence  I  lb  is  a  oommoa  thing  to 
say  that  deformed  people  are  sullen.  Is  it  not  in  moat  cases  the  scoffii 
and  sneers  of  the  world  that  have  made  them  ao  ?  What  is  more  heart- 
breakiDg  to  the  pure  and  simple-minded  than  to  Eve  to  see  the  illunau 
of  youth  one  by  one  disappear — to  find  thoae  whom  we  have  loved  sad 
sespected,  and  looked  up  to  as  something  immaculate  and  perfect,  to  be 
as  nail  as  the  rest  of  the  world?  How  mudi  more  distreasing,  thea, 
must  it  be  to  the  adult  and  the  aged  to  see  all  that  he  faaa  esteemsd 
through  life,  that  he  has  been  taueht  to  honour  and  nevere  in  hie  cradle 
and  at  his  parish  chureh,  suddenfy  discarded — ^magistrates,  chuzch  dig- 
nitaries, the  Bible  itself,  sacrifioea  to  a  theory  of  joint  eduoatbn !  If 
Lord  Wharton  boasted  that  he  rhymed  King  James  out  of  Ireland  by  the 
old  Williamtte  ballad  ''  lillibullero,"  the  Jacobites  wexe  not  wanting  in 
giving  poetical  expression  to  their  exasperation.  It  was  ficom  them  tiiat 
came  the  term  Shane  Bui^  Yellow  or  Orange  Jack,  as  the  F-ngliA  fol- 
lowers of  King  William  were  called  : — 

Could  our  prayers  the  proud  Finians  recall  from  tlleir  alnmber^ 

Oh,  the  pride  of  the  wodd  we'd  again  be  s 
Not  a  foe  to  our  prince  Erin's  soil  uiould  encumber. 

And  wo  to  the  power  of  Shane  BuU 

We  find  one  of  the  Irish  bards  exclaiming  extemporaneously,  on  seeing 
one  of  the  "  festering  boars,"  or  "  fetid  goats''  (both  elegant  epithets 
applied  to  the  Sassenachs),  hang^g  to  a  tree^— - 

Pass  on:  'tis  cheering  from  yon  stately  tree 

A  Ibe's  vile  form  suspended  there  to  see. 

Oh  I  may  each  tree  that  shades  our  soil  appear 

Thick  with  sudi  ftuit  throughout  the  lengtheu'd  year  I 

A  charitable  wish  truly!  Grose  says,  in  his  '^Antiqnitieaof  Inland," 
that  the  language  of  boasting  has  everywhere  been  used  to  give  wawMis 
spnt.    Here  la  a  specimen  of  Irish  national  bombast:— 

The  world  8ubdued-4ike  cbalTbefore  the  Uaat 
The  host  of  Casai^— AJtaxander  ^psas'd. 
Proud  Tara'a  site,  is  green,  andTr^s  is  dust, 
And  England's  hour  maj  come,  romembering,  trust ! 

That  England's  trouble  is  Ireland's  oppattamty  has  been  tadftly  en- 
grvrod  on  every  true  Irishman!8  heart  ever  sinoe  the  battle  of  the  Bopie; 
and  many  a.  maaaacra  acanely  known  by  name  to  the  aelf-engioaaad 
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ffingfwhmaa  nmkles  to  tfa^  present  day  in  the  loner  memory  of  many  aa 
Qmngeman  and  many  a  Roman  Catholic. 

That  some  system  of  national  education  should  he  enforaed  hy  which 
mutual  oharity  and  forheanmce  may  he  inculcated,  the  social  condltkHi 
impfoved,  and  political  animosities  gradually  subdued^  none  will  for  a 
moment  dispute  ;  but  there  cannot  be  two  masters  in  the  same  nation* 
If  one  year  an  army  is  sent,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  to  put  down  the 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  a  few  years  afberwarda  the  rebds 
of  the  day  befofe  are  placed  in  power  and  compensated  for  past 
grieyances,  the  Protestant  loyalists  are  diaa£feeted,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  opposite  party,  who  hare  only  fbi^gone  their  hostility  for  their  own 
pniposesy  reassume  their  true  position,  and  the  country  is  lostb  So  in 
heland  it  would  be  very  venturesome  to  say  that  weakening  the  hands 
of  tbe  loyal  and  Protestant  portion  of  the  population  is  strengthming 
the  queen's  government 

The  country  which  extends  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  £rom  Omagh  to 
I^ugh  Erne  is  stony  and  rude,  but  in  great  part  cultivated.  The  hiUs 
are  mainly  composed  of  gneiss,  chlorite  slate,  and  serpentine  ;  the  plains 
of  outlying  conglomerates,  sandstones,  clay,  ironstone,  and  limestone.  A 
&w  miles  beyond  Dromore,  'Hhe  large  mil,'*  a  poor  village,  to  which  it 
may  be  hopea  the  railway  has  since  given  a  lift,  a  party  of  armed  consti^ 
hulary  presented  themselves  on  thmr  never-ending  search  for  illicit  stilla 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  ^e  appearance  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Irish  police.  Their  perseverance,  good  conduct,  indefatigability,  and 
loyalty  are  beyond  all  praise.  Yet  how  trying^  and  how  fatiguing  and 
vexatious,  are  their  duties  I  All  the  native  talent  and  quickness  of 
the  "  boys'^  is  perpetually  on  the  alert  to  out-wit  them.  One  day  the 
plat  will  be  burning  away  in  a  glen  of  Loch  Derg ;  the  next,  the  constat 
bulary  are  on  the  scent,  and  the  still  is  at  work  on  Sleive  Gullion ! 
What  marches  and  countermarches  do  these  stills  occasion  I  What 
would  a  grenadier  of  the  guards  think  of  such  a  day*s  work  ?  Even  the 
private  of  a  marching  resiment  would  be  laid  up  in  a  week's  time. 
Another  tridc  common  to  the  *'  boys"  is  to  kill  the  salmon  and  trout  at 
night,  especially  in  the  Foyle  and  its  tributaries  just  left  behind.  To 
smct  tiiis,  they  go  into  the  rivers  with  a  torch  alight  in  their  hands^  and 
when  they  discover  a  fish  under  the  banks  they  strike  it  with  a  kind  of 
barbed  mar  called  a  lister,  or  catch  them  with  a  hook  or  gaff.  This 
mode  of  fishing  is  caUed  ^*  blazing,"  and  is  practised  only  in  the  spawning 
season,  that  is  from  about  the  beginnmg  of  December  to  about  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  Fish  of  firom  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds  wei^t  are 
caught  in  this  way  and  sold  at  threepence  a  pound.  It  may  be  imagined 
how  destmetive  such  proceedinffs  are  in  the  spawning  season  ;  and  some 
of  the  proprietors  have  water-keepers,  who  fire  an  occasional  gun  to 
tighten  me  fishers,  whom  they  are  unable  to  smze,  or  perhaps  afraid  to 


A  man  beating  a  woman,  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  wife,  is  always  a  most 
repulsive  sight.  Such  unfortunately  presented  itself  this  day  on  the  way- 
side. The  man  held  a  child  with  one  hand,  belabouring  his  weaker  partner 
with  the  other,  and  nobody  offered  to  interfere.  It  is,  indeed,  prover- 
bially unwise  to  do  so ;  and  the  woman  went  away  with  the  chastisement 
without  an  ejaculation,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  reagnation  of  having  de- 
served iU    As  the  road  swept  downwards  towards  Long^  Eme^  several 
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eharming  glimpses  were  obtained  of  the  lake,  its  numerous  islands  and 
distant  mountain  scenery;  but  a  heavy  rain  obscured  the  horizoii,  and 
obliged  me  to  take  refiige,  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  a  way-edde 
inn  at  the  Tillage  of  Kells.  This  abrupt  termination  to  the  day's  ride 
made  the  evening  somewhat  tedious.  There  was  a  room  with  a  neatly 
sanded  floor,  continental  £uhion,  but  there  were  no  books,  not  even  a 
newspaper.  In  lieu  of  those  luxuries  there  was  the  merry  music  of  a  larse 
&mily  of  crickets,  who  had  taken  unmolested  possession  of  the  hearth, 
and  who  chirped,  chirped  away  as  lustily  and  as  pers^reringly  as  if  they 
had  been  sole  possessors  of  Fermanagh. 

The  ride  the  next  morning  along  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne  was  a  rare 
treat,  although  the  weather  was  broken.  If  it  was  not  for  the  tame 
outline  and  continuous  blue  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  the  western  shore, 
Lower  Lough  Erne  would  exceed  in  beauty  the  upper  or  southern  lake.  As 
it  is,  on  passing  Pettigoe,  glimpses  of  partial  sheets  of  water,  separated 
by  wooded  islands  ^m  the  larger  lake,  alternating  wooded  belts  and 
sandy  shores,  and  occasional  abrupt  precipices  crowned  with  ivy,  holly, 
and  oak,  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  picturesque  contrast 
Limestone  rocks  stretch  from  Kesh  to  Pettigoe,  where  they  are  succeeded 
by  a  gtey  sandstone;  and  a  little  beyond  the  rude  sierra-range  of  primi- 
tive rocks,  which  separate  Lough  Ekne  from  Lough  Derg,  come  down  to 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  itself  were  the  ruins  c^ 
Castle  Magrath,  with  round  towers  at  its  angles  (said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  to  have  been  bat- 
tered by  the  parliamentary  forces) ;  and  beyond  that»  Castle  Caldwell,  a 
modem  mansion,  beautifully  situated. 

The  waters  of  Lough  Erne  quit  the  lake  a  little  beyond  the  last-men- 
tioned place,  through  a  level  pastoral  country,  but,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  limestone,  they  have  had  to  force  their  way  in  a  direction  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  dip  of  the  rock,  which  averages  from  15  d^.  to 
20  deg.  inclination  from  the  horizon.  The  consequence  is  the  formation 
of  several  falls,  the  first  of  which  is  immediately  above  the  bridge  of  Bale^ 
and  is  the  highest,  being  about  eighteen  feet  perpendicular ;  below  the 
bridge  the  river  makes  another  fall,  where,  as  at  the  others,  there  is  a 
fishery;  the  waters  then  sweep  along  the  polished  sides  of  a  mural  pred- 
pice  of  limestone  rocks,  tumble  over  another  cascade,  and  enter  into  a 
valley,  where  they  have  soon  to  expand  into  a  pellucid  tranquil  stream. 

About  a  mile  firom  Ballyshannon  the  rocks  again  contract  the  waten, 
which  roll  over  two  successive  falls,  burrowing  ^e  base  of  the  cliff  on  the 
southern  side  into  caverns,  and  on  the  northern  sending  off  little  streams, 
which  lose  themselves  for  a  time  under  the  rocks,  to  reappear  at  a  short 
distance.  Many  picturesque  caves  wrought  by  iJie  waters  at  a  higher 
level  in  olden  times  were  easily  explored,  others  were  completely  choked 
up  with  trees  and  shrubs.  A  little  beyond  this  point  the  nver  makes  its 
final  exit  into  the  sea,  but  not  without  its  waters  being  once  more  ruflM 
by  the  rich  salmon-fishery  and  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches.  The  glitter- 
ing sand-hills,  verdant  banks,  tapering  masts  of  shipping,  and  Inis  i^mar, 
the  island  upon  which  tradition  Landed  Partholanus,  fifA  in  descent  from 
Japhet^  about  300  years  after  the  deluge!  group  together  to  form  i 
landscape  of  rare  beauty. 

The  fishery  of  the  river  Erne  is  very  valuable,  more  particularly  the 
eel-fishery,  wnich  finds  a  market  during  Lent-ttme  at  Belturbet.     This 
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fisheiy  commences  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  lasts  till  the  1st  of  March  of 
the  ensuing  year.  As  many  as  2000  eels  are  sometimes  caught  in  a 
night  The  salmon-fishery  begins  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  terminates  on 
the  17th  of  August.  The  produce  of  the  latter  fishery  goes  chiefly  to 
the  London  madket.  A  tourist  is  afraid  of  heing  accused  of  exaggeration 
irhen  he  says  that  the  waters  at  the  lower  fall  were  positively  alive  with 
salmoD,  and  that  great  fish  were  every  moment  leaping  out  of  the  waters 
in  T2un  attempts  to  clear  the  iall;  but  he  is  happy  to  find  his  statement 
authenticated  by  Arthur  Young,  who  published  in  1780,  and  which  dis- 
tinguished traveller  relates  that  he  "  was  delighted  to  see  the  salmon 
jump,  to  me  an  unusual  sight :  the  water  was  perfectly  alive  with  them.*' 
St.  Columbanus  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  prayed  away  a  bit  of  the 
&U  in  pity  for  the  fish  ;  if  so,  the  worthy  Culdee  ought  to  have  carried 
his  prayers  a  little  further,  for  the  fish  appeared  to  be  wonderfuly  unsuc*- 
ceasful  in  their  attempts  to  vanquish  the  obstacle  before  them. 

The  town  of  Ballyshannon  is  prettily  situated  on  the  rising  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  once  celebrated  castle  of  the  O  DonnellSy 
£arls  of  Tyrconnell,  is  now  so  complete  a  ruin  as  to  have  little  to  interest 
the  traveller.  In  the  town  land  of  Kilbarron,  on  a  stupendous  rock  which 
lises  out  of  the  boisterous  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  more  important  castle. 
Of  the  history  of  this  once  extensive  and  boldly  situated  edifice,  the  resi^ 
dent  incumbent  of  Ballyshannon,  the  Rev.  Henry  Major,  was  unable, 
after  a  long  and  laborious  research,  to  discover  a  single  trace,  except  that 
its  last  owner,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cleary  or  Clarke,  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive property  in  the  adjacent  lands.  On  the  left  of  the  road  to  KU^ 
doney,  in  a  secluded  and  picturesque  situation,  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Asheroe  or  Asheroth,  dissolved  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  in  the 
townland  of  Kilbarron  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  that  name,  which 
enclose  an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  small  town. 

The  remains  of  Pagan  times  attest  that  this  beautiful  and  richly  en- 
dowed coast*  was  as  much  in  fi&vour  in  ancient  times  as  in  those  of  peace* 
loving  monks  or  warring  chieftains.  No  less  than  fourteen  circular  enclo- 
sores,  or  raths,  flagged  above  and  below,  have  been  excavated  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Ballyshannon.  Here,  in  the  glorious  times  of  the  O's,  as  early  as 
in  1348,  Niall  O'Donnell,  who  is  described  by  the  Irish  annalists  as  "  a 
tower  of  bravery,  strength,  and  defence,*'  ana  who  had  himself  usurped 
the  chieftainship  of  Tyrconnell  by  violence,  was  ''  treacherously  and  mali- 
QOQsly^'  slain.  Here  also,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1522,  O'Neill  arrived  un«- 
ezpectedly,  and  at  a  time  when  0*Donnell  had  gone  out  to  deliver  battle 
to  the  men  of  Tyrone  on  the  river  Finn,  took  the  castle  by  storm,  and 
slew  a  great  number  of  people.  The  Tyrconnell  annalists  (the  Four  Mas- 
ters) give  an  interesting  account  of  the  romantic  adventures  of  young 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  commonly  called  the  '<  Red  Hugh,"  who  escaped  in 
1591  from  his  prison  in  Dublin  Castle.  The  young  chieftain  did  not 
Kach  the  castie  of  his  ancestors  at  Ballyshannon  until  after  losing  his 
toes,  his  companion  in  flight,  Art  O'NeiU,  having  actually  perished  on 
the  road  from  cold  and  exposure.  The  castle  of  Ballyshannon  was  be- 
Deged  by  the  English  under  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  in  1597,  without  suc- 
cess, although  ordnance  and  stores  were  brought  in  ships.     The  Earl  of 

*  Besides  the  productive  eel  and  salmon  fisheiy,  there  have  been  prodigious 
takes  of  herrings  in  the  bay. 
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Ormood  and  tlie  Lord  Deputy  Mpun^y  bothreeeived  orden  to 
Bally  shannon,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  effeding  their 
object;  although  they  ultimately procored  the  destruction  of  the  castle^  fay 
setting  Niall  Garr  O'DonneH,  who  aspired  to  the  chiefbtinflhip  of  Tyicoa- 
nell,  and  who  had  a  large  party  among  the  Irish,  especially  of  the  mnthom 
septs  of  Donegal,  against  his  kinsman  Rory  O'Donnell,  who  had  sueeeedsd 
to  the  chieftainship  after  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  when  Red  Hug^  fonook 
his  country  in  its  fallen  fortunes. 

Wending  our  way  over  rounded  hills  dimrsified  by  occasional  lakes  to 
Ballinha,  we  explored  some  caverns  and  a  subterranean  riyer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brown  Hall,  and  thence  crossed  the  hills  to  Lough 
Derg,  so  criebrated  for  its  Purgatory.  The  island  to  which  the  pilgrims 
resort,  and  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  small  and 
barren.  Upon  it  are  no  less  than  six  chapels,  and  in  thur  neighbour- 
hood circular  stone  walls  enclosing  broken  stone  or*  wooden  crosses 
which  are  called  Saints'  beds  ;  and  around  these  the  penitents  are  made 
to  pass  bare-kneed  on  the  hard  and  pointed  rocks,  repeating  a  certua 
form  of  prayer.  Twenty-four  priests  receive  Ae  emoluments  of  the 
place.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  and  called  the  Prisoo- 
nouse,  is  substituted  for  the  caves,  which  have  been  closed  up  by  an  order 
of  the  Lords  Justices  in  1630,  and  by  an  order  of  the  Prior  in  1780. 
The  ferryman  charges  sixpence  halfpenny  for  each  pilgrim,  but  expeeti 
more  from  a  tourist. 

The  tradition  is,  ^diat  the  Hag  of  the  Finger,  cutting  simples  on  a 
mountain  in  East  Munster,  was  slain  by  Fin  MacCoul,  who,  with  hn  son 
Oisin  (Ossian),  and  Gal  MacMomi  amd  Cuneen  Mini,  went  to  attidE 
her  at  King  Niall's  desire,  but  was  carried  away  by  her  giant  son. 
Not  many  years  afterwards  the  Fions  were  hunting  the  brtmd-homed 
deer  (Irish  elk)  in  Donegal  mountains.  Osaan  be^ui  to  moraliae  upon 
idle  remains  of  the  woman.  A  dwarf  came  and  told  them  of  a  worm  that 
lay  in  tiie  thigh-bone,  which,  if  liberated  from  confinement,  if  it  got 
water  enough  to  drink,  would  destroy  the  workL  So  Cuneen  Bfiul  oat 
of  mischief  smashed  the  bone  and  threw  the  vrorm  into  Lough  Deq^, 
where  it  became  an  enormous  and  turbulent  beast.  Fin  began  to  ehsir 
his  thumb,  which  taught  him  that  the  beast  was  vulneTable  at  a  mole  m 
the  side,  whereupon  he  leapt  into  the  animal's  month,  niandied  bfavdy 
down  into  his  stomach,  and  destroyed  the  animal,  from  whieii,  howevsr, 
deadly  vapours  are  still  given  forth.  So  mudi  for  the  Pagan  traditaw. 
CsBsarius,  quoted  by  Keating  as  living  500  years  after  Christ,  Ffail 
O'Sullivan  in  his  ^^Historia  Catholica  Hibernia,'*  and  other  esrly 
Christian  writers,  naturally  attribute  to  St.  Patrick  tiie  nuraole  of  destrtiy 
iDg  idle  monster  and  sending  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters.  Bishop 
Jones  published  in  1647  an  account  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  very  monster  in  question. 

Ginddus  (Topogr.  Hibem.,  Dist.  ii.  c  5)  describes  the  island  as  beiag 
in  Ins  time  dirided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  cheerful  and  beauti- 
ful, and  contained  a  church,  which  was  **  visibly  visited'*  fay  the  angeli 
and  sssnts ;  the  otiner  half  only  was  rough  and  thorny,  and  peo|Jed  only 
by  demons,  and  those  who  passed  a  night  there  were  6idiy|ect  to  the 
torments  of  purgatory.  Those  who  underwent  this  trial  in  penitence 
obtained  thereby  the  forgiveness  of  their  past  sins.  The  history  of  this 
place,  and  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  it,  is  aUy  treated  of  by  JHe; 
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ThomftB  Wngbt  in  his  '^  Hirtoiy  of  Irekad,'*  and  in  a  little  work  espe* 
chJlj  devoted  to  tbe  sulsject,  and  entitled  *'  St.  Patrick's  Pai]gatoiy ;  on 
Enaj  on  liie  Legends  of  Purgatory,  HeH,  and  Paradise,  current  during 
the  Middle  Ages."  Premising  that  Mr.  Wright  adndts  that  the  Irim 
monks  either  adopted  '^unwittingly''  an  older  heathen  legend,  or  turned 
the  cave  *^  intentionally"  to  their  own  advantage,  the  Christian  legend 
he  tells  ue  was  totally  unknown  to  the  early  writers  of  the  life  of  St. 
Ftetrick,  and  it  owed  its  first  great  publicity  to  two  monks  who  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  published  an  account  of  an  extraordinaiy 
jftlgrimage  of  a  knight  who  had  long  ^enred  King  Stephen.  This  narrar 
tire  was  soon  translated  and  publuhed  in  Tsrious  languages,  and  the 
wonders  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  were  sung  in  verse  by  the  more  pious 
minstrels  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  *'  The  consequence  was,  that  during 
many  ages  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  crowded  to  the  sacred 
island  in  Lough  Dearg,  and  tAieir  ofimngs  enriched  the  place  and  the 
church  of  the  diocese.  The  gross  superstition  of  these  pilgrimages 
became  at  length,  at  a  much  later  period,  a  subject  of  scandd  among 
Christians,  and  they  were  forbidden  by  the  pope,  and  the  cave  destroyed. 
But  neither  the  pope's  proscription,  nor  the  oestruction  of  the  original 
OBve  and  tlie  builduag  which  covered  it,  nor  the  ridicule  of  those  who  dis- 
believed tlie  story,  was  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
pflgrimagess  to  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick."  (History  of  Ireland, 
p.  124.) 

8t  Patrick's  Purgatory  was,  as  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Wright,  during 
the  middle  ages,  not  only  a  place  of  pi%rimage  for  the  Irish,  but  fanatics 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  tne  world  to  lay  their  offerings  at  the  same 
flhrine.  O'SnDivan  (Hist.  Cathd.  Hibem.,  torn.  i.  ab.  2)  relates  the 
risit  of  a  Spanish  viscount  to  this  spot,  with  a  pomp  of  detail  that  almost 
rivals  Moore  in  his  **  Epicurean."  It  was  the  virit  of  a  French  knight  to 
the  same  place  that  enabled  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell  to  capture  the  town 
and  castle  of  Slig^  in  1516.  The  practice  appears,  however,  to  have 
dedmed  as  the  Scots  grew  in  power  and  numbers  in  Ulster,  and  Charles's 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Wentworth,  after- 
irurds  Eari  of  Strafford,  requesting  him  to  re-establish  the  superstitious 
pilgrimage.  The  Irish,  being  fond  of  sodety,  even  in  penaoce,  still, 
however,  flock  to  this  place,  with  its  numerous  chapels  and  wreck  of  a 
oare ;  and  the  ferrying  to  and  fix>  has  been  found  so  lucrative,  that  the 
monopoly  is  leased  out  to  this  present  day  for  a  considerable  sum.* 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  that  is 

'^  It  is  still  a  cBspnted  point  whether  the  island  in  Loogh  Derg  in  l^rrconneU 
is  the  seat  of  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  or  the  Isle  of  Inniscaltra  in  Loogh  Derg  on 
the  Shannon,  and  where  there  are  ruins  of  far  more  imposing  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures.  The  distinguished  German  tourist  Kohl  says  that  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
as  known  at  one  time  to  half  the  Christian  world,  and  still  to  the  whole  learned 
world  of  Ireland,  was  undoubtedly  situated  in  Inniscaltra.  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  Pagan  tradition,  which  speaks  of  the  Fions  hunting  the  elk  in 
Ixmegal;  nor  with  the  visit  of  the  French  knight  to  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell  and 
tbe  Porgatoxy  in  1516.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland"  (p.  274), 
Vaaka  of  the  Purgatory  aa  **the  celebrated  object  of  supentition,  known  by  the 
nue  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  lay  in  O'Bonnett's  territory  in  DonegaL** 
In  the  "Northern  Tourist,"  publiihed  in  1880,  the  caTes  and  chapels  on  the 
Bonegal  Lough  Deig  are  described  in  detail  as  the  seat  of  the  Purgatory;  and  it 
is  said  that  that  Texy  year  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  had  adrertised  his  holding  a 
these. 
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fovourable  to  superstition,  or,  its  head-quarters  having  been  for  «o  l<Mig  a 
time  established  here,  the  tone  of  mind  has  become  more  or  less  influenced 
thereby  ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Ballyshannon  and 
the  neighbourhood,  two  persons,  the  one  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  other  a  Protestant,  declared  themselves  to  have  had  on  the  same  night 
a  visitation  sent  to  indicate  to  them  where  they  should  find  that  which 
would  cure  the  afflicted  and  st«y  the  pestilence.  Their  first  statements 
were  received  with  so  much  incredulity,  that  they  attached  little  im* 
portance  to  the  visitation ;  but  the  ensuing  night  it  came  back  again,  and, 
in  anger  at  the  contempt  with  which  it  had  been  treated,  left  the  marks 
of  its  fingers  on  their  faces.  The  favoured  two  could  now  no  longer 
resist  the  warning,  but  they  went  to  dig  where  it  had  been  intimated  to 
them  to  do  so,  and  a  holy  well  of  miraculously  curative  powers  came 
forth.  This  incident  was  seriously  commented  upon  in  the  Balfyshaiman 
Herald  of  September  29,  1832,  and  supported  by  no  less  than  thirteen 
quotations  £rom  Scripture !  It  was  not  said  whether  those  who  had  received 
this  dispensation  derived  any  benefit  firom  visits  to  this  miraculous  welL 

A  spirit-stirring  ride  across  the  rugged  hills  of  Gahan  led  to  the  bay 
and  former  metropolis  of  Doon-na-ngal,  "  the  country  of  the  strangers," 
according  to  the  Rev.  W.  Faussett ;  or,  according  to  the  Rev.  M.  MoUoyy 
the  country  of  the  Goil,  or  '<  men  of  chivalry,"  an  epithet  used  by  the 
Ostmen,  who  invaded  these  shores  in  789.  The  town  of  Donegal  con- 
sists of  a  single  square,  and  of  very  short  radiating  streets.  There  are 
some  good  warehouses  attached  to  the  quay,  but  the  amount  of  local 
business  is  trifling.  The  castle  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  is  situated  by 
the  side  of  the  river  £sk,  and  a  small  aperture  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
apartments  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  angling  in  the  stream 
below.  The  building  of  the  castle  does  not,  apparently,  date  before  the 
time  of  the  renowned  chieftain  whose  name  is  still  attached  to  it.  The 
arms  of  the  family  are  extant  on  the  chimney-pieces,  and  in  excellent 
preservation. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a  good  bridge,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond  is  a  spa.  The  waters  contain  carbonates  and  chlorides  of 
sodium,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  give  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
Both  the  spa  and  the  castle  are  kept  in  repair  by  Lord  Arran.  Bevond 
the  pier,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  tne  bay,  are  the  remains  of  the 
Abbey  of  Donegal,  the  cloisters  still  tolerably  perfect,  although  much 
buried  under  ground.  Being  in  great  part  built  of  slaty  carboniferous 
limestone,  this  interesting  ruin  is  crumbling  rapidly  to  pieces.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  the  numerous  rats  that  thrived  in  the  soil,  fattened  by 
dead  monks :  the  vegetation  was  also  unusually  rank  and  luxurious. 

At  Mount  Charles,  the  first  station  met  with  on  rounding  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  is  a  lodge  belonging  to  the  Conyngham  family*  The 
country  around  is  crowded  with  neat  whitewashed  cottages,  and  Mount 
Charles,  where  sandstone  makes  its  appearance,  is  a  cleanly  little  towHi 
From  this  point  westwards  the  shore  is  lined  with  little  fishing-townSi 
occupyiug  each  one  of  the  bays  of  the  deep  inlet  of  DonegaL  First  on 
the  list  is  Inver,  on  the  fine  trout-stream  of  the  same  name.  This  river  has 
its  source  in  a  lake  situated  in  the  mountains  beyond,  and  it  precipitates 
itself  from  thence  into  the  valley  by  a  cascade  of  some  hundred  feet  in 
height,  called  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail ;  and,  after  running  nearly  due  west 
for  six  miles,  discharges  itself  into  Inver  Bay.     In  a  lough  near  Mooat 
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Charies  white  camelian  is  found,  and  another  lough,  called  Tawjer,  pro- 
duces pearls  of  small  nze.  Next  to  Inver  is  Dunglassen,  beyond  which 
the  great  range  of  primitive  mountains  which  curves  round  the  bay  comes 
down  to  the  snore,  with  a  bold  rocky  front.  The  pass  of  Necknamarra 
is  carried  at  first  through  clay-slate  and  mica  schists,  and  then  through 
lulls  of  gneiss  and  sienite.  The  valley  between  this  and  the  sea  forms  me 
bay  of  Killibegs,  the  best  and  most  frequented  harbour  in  the  bay  of 
BoDegaL  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  Ross  Beg  and  Rossmore^ 
noble  expanses  of  mountain-enclosed  water,  stretched  out  towards  the  sea 
in  the  heart  of  a  wild  yet  picturesque  country — ^the  outskirts  of  the  deso- 
late district  called  the  Rosses. 

The  town  of  Ardra  was  full  of  soldiers,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
this  remote  spot  to  protect  the  officers  of  the  law.  There  was  not  a 
comer  vacant  wherein  to  stow  away  a  pony  or  to  repose  a  weary  head, 
so  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  continue  the  route,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  lay  in  a  country  in  which  accommodation  for  horse  and  rider 
were  of  the  most  uncertain  description.  While  pondering  upon  the  fate 
that  might  await  both,  an  officer  of  the  coast-guard  came  up  at  a  joc^- 
trot  pace  from  behind,  and  the  opportunity  was  quickly  embraced  to  mtie 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  an  inn  at  Naren,  the  next 
station  on  the  map.  The  question  was  as  quickly  responded  to  by  the 
very  unsatisfactory  information  that  there  was  no  such  a  thing.  Whether 
Ae  wayfarer  looked  chagrined  and  gloomy  at  this  intelligence  it  is  diffi- 
onlt  at  this  period  of  time  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is  that  a  kindly 
offer  was  soon  made,  and  as  soon  accepted,  that  if  the  said  wayfarer 
woidd  turn  out  of  his  route  over  the  sand-hills  he  should  find  accom- 
modation at  the  coast-guard  station.  The  kindly  guide  accordingly  led 
the  way  across  marshes  dotted  with  screaming  plover,  and  sand-hills  bur- 
vowed  by  playful  rabbits,  to  a  neat  cottage,  with  a  station  for  five  or  six 
men  close  by,  in  the  midst  of  sand-hills,  and  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
place  that  could  possibly  be  imagined. 

« I  have  brought  you  a  stranger,''  was  all  the  hospitable  Englishman 
said  to  his  wife,  on  introducing  the  wayfarer  to  his  family  circle,  and 
where  he  was  soon  so  much  at  home,  and  there  was  so  much  to  be  seen-— 
the  downs  and  pastures;  Gar  o'  Corps,  *^  the  field  of  slaughter,"  with  a 
tradition  of  a  bloody  affiray  between  the  MacSweenys  and  the  0*Boyles ; 
Kiltuniish  Abbey,  on  a  rock  in  a  lakelet  close  by;  curraghs,  or  boats  of 
hoise-hide,  like  the  Gopher  boats  of  Babylonia ;  a  ndghbouring  village 
with  only  one  hat  for  the  male  part  of  the  community,  and  which,  stuck 
upon  a  common  pole,  was  used  hy  the  first  comer ;  ploughs  tied  to  the 
iial  of  the  horse,  which  in  Arthur  Young's  time  was  an  almost  general 
practice.  '^  Indignant  reader  I''  exclaims  the  g^reat  agriculturist,  '*  this 
IS  no  jest  of  mine,  but  cruel,  stubborn,  barbarous  truth.  It  is  so  all  over 
Covan."  And  then  added  to  all  this  tJiere  was  so  much  kindly  hospitality 
within  doors,  and  that  in  the  prettiest  and  most  secluded  cottage  that 
imagination  could  depict,  that — the  truth  must  come  out — all  further 
wanderings  were  brought  to  an  unanticipated  dose  for  three  long  days. 
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THE   CORDELIER   OF  SISTERoN. 
Br  DuBucT  CosrsLuOf  Esq. 

IHTBODTTCTIOH. 

Fsw  Engliflh  tESveUerSy  vnkas  the  coaditioiis  of  their  jonmey  be  isi- 
perati?e,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  route  irom  Grenoble  to  Mb* 
seiUes,  which  passes  throngh  the  mountainoiis  region  of  Dauphine,  and 
descends  firom  thence  to  the  scorching  plains  of  Piorenoe ;  for,  though 
this  line  be  the  more  direct,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  tedious  and 
&tiguing.  The  invatid  on  his  way  to  Nioe  also  avoids  it  oarafully;  aady 
except  by  pilgrims  to  the  Vaudois,  or  an  ooeanoiial  pedestcian  te  the 
precipitotts  heights  of  Mont  Pelvoiuc,  this  part  of  Fraece  is  raielj 
visited,  and  cities  once  of  importance  are  now  comparatively  unknowiL 

Amongst  the  many  places  thus  forgotten,  and  neglected  alike  by 
industry  and  curiosity,  Sisteron,  hemmed  in  on  the  firantier  of  Frovenoe 
between  two  torrents — the  Buedi  and  the  Doranoe— may  be  cited  as  an 
eoEample,  Yet  the  city  of  Sisteron  can  claim  an  antiquity  of  two  thoa- 
aaad  years,  from  the  period  of  its  foundation  as  the  capital  of  a  Romaa 
province  to  its  present  obsevre  condition  as  the  ample  mtm^pr^eimt 
of  a  department.  Until  within  the  last  few  yean  it  gwfe  its  name  to  a 
see.  It  still  boasts  a  Romanesque  cathedral ;  an  impiegDable  dtads^ 
once  the  prison  of  Prince  John  Casimir  of  Poland,  renders  it  veqieetaUs 
in  military  estimation;  and  for  picturesqueness  of  poeitioa  it  is  almost 
unrivalled.  Moreover,  the  annius  of  Sisteron  contain  mudi  that  is  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  historian,  but  to  the  genersi 
reader ; — and  it  was  in  searcbipg  thnwgb  these  that  my  attention  was 
first  attracted  towaids  the  peculiar  features  of  a  remarkMble  trial  whioh 
took  place  there  about  eignty  years  ago.  The  cirenmstanoes  oonneeted 
wifeh  it  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  scandal  at  the  time.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  an  account  of  them  was  worthy  of  being  related ;  and  I  hsm^ 
therefore^  thrown  them  into  the  shape  of  the  following  nanative. 

L 

THE  C0NVEVT  09  TVR  C01II>EIinEB6. 

The  rehgknis  establishments  of  Sisteron,  as  was  generally  the  cass 
with  cities  of  any  note  during  the  middle  ages,  were  at  one  period  very 
nnmerous:  dispri^portioaately  so^  indeed,  to  the  spiritoal  wants  or  worldly 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  althongb  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  originally  founded  from  motives  of  piety  or  chacity,  those  attR- 
bates  gradually  declined,  and  the  establishments^  instead  of  a  relief  be- 
came a  burden.  Absorbing  much,  and  dispensing  little^  they  grew  liek 
as  the  people  became  poor,  until  at  length  the  anomaly  presented  itself 
of  the  wealthiest  endowments  being  possessed  by  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
the  principle  of  whose  association  was  a  vow  of  poverty  and  self- 
denial. 

"With  a  population  of  less  than  4000  persons,  Sisteron  contained  no  less 
than  fourteen  ecclesiastical  foundations,  including  most  of  the  principal 
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nigiotu  iRiders :  FnmoBean,  Donnmem,  Augwtiiie,  andCapvohin  monki 
—''black,  white,  and  grey,— <with  all  tbeir -tmmpeiy ;"  Unnline,  Ber- 
nardine,  and  Yisitandma  sbtevs;  bandes  priones  and  abbeys,  hofpioes 
and  raatsons  de  Providence. 

Of  this  -number  some  had  happily  faUen  mto  decay,  others  had  beoome 
merged  in  newer  establishments,  but  one  amongst  them,  the  Cordelieni^ 
or  Fxandacans,  still  floarisbed  in  the  last  century,  though,  at  the  time 
when  the  events  occurred  which  form  the  subject  of  these  pages,  the 
nnmber  of  brothers  was  reduced  to  only  ihree ! 

The  Sisteron  Cordeliers  were  founded,  it  is  believed,  in  the  early  past 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  celebrated  Raymond  B^renger,  Count 
of  Provence,  who  ridily  endowed  the  convent :  an  example  which  was 
followed  not  only  by  succeeding  princes,  but  by  wealthy  individuals  of 
various  ranks.  The  famify  of  d'Agout,  Seigneurs  de  Curban,  were 
liberal  benefoctors ;  and  dinring  the  palmy  days  of  the  middle  ages  tiw 
coffers  of  the  Coideliers  were  filled  with  gold,  and  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  some  addition  being  made  to  their  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty. Nor  were  the  pious  donors  satisfied  with  giving  gold  and  lands 
only.  Women  deprived  themselves  of  their  ridiest  omamentB,  to  deposit 
them  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Francb ;  and  their  jewels,  their  chains,  their 
collarB,  their  rings,  and  the /nm^iertf  which  encircled  ^eir  heads,  were 
fireely  giyen  to  be  conyerted  to  holy  purposes,  in  the  shape  of  consent 
salvers,  and  other  sacred  vessels.  jX  was  this  material  wealth  which,  at  a 
later  period,  so  highly  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Huguenot  party  when 
the  churches  became  their  pr^. 

There  is  one  donation,  out  of  the  many,  which,  £ram  its  singularity,  is 
worthy  of  being  noticed, 

A  certain  Adam  Thibaut,  a  furrier,  who  died  in  1496,  desirous  of  beinp 
buried  in  the  church  of  "die  Fr^res^Mineurs  beside  lius  deceased  friend 
Jean  Chads,  and  being,  moreover,  of  a  convivial  diBposition,  purchased  tfaia 
favour  at  the  expense  of  an  ample  and  sumptuous  dmner  ('^  bene,  decenter 
et  opulenW)  to  be  served  in  perpetni^  on  the  anniversaiy  of  every 
F^e-Dieu«  He  left  for  this  purpose  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  buy  a 
measure  of  wheat,  four-and-twenty  bottles  of  pure  wine,  and  as  much 
mutton,  beef,  and  poultry  as  four^-and-twenty  Franciscan  friars  could  dis- 
pose of  at  ameaL 

In  what  manner  the  jovial  Cordeliers  reeonmled  this  compulsory  feast 
with  ^eir  tow  of  abstinence  is  not  upon  record  ;  in  all  probability,  they 
ate  the  dinner  under  the  stimulus  of  a  plenary  indulgence,  granted  of  course 
with  a  -view  to  the  encouragement  of  future  donations ;  or,  availiw 
themselves  of  the  casuistry  for  which  they  were  celebrated,  sided  wiA 
that  party  among  the  Franciscans  who,  in  discussing  the  question  of  ^Sa» 
entire  renunciation  of  all  things,  imposed  upon  t^em  by  their  rule,  con- 
tended that  the  aliments  which  had  only  a  temporary  abode  in  their 
stomachs  could  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  Hgfat  of  possessions. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Cordeliers  of  Sisteron  mustered  four-and-twenty 
strong  at  least — 

JBbnr*and<itwQn1^  friare  all  of  a  row  1 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  number  was  reduced  to 
feuTy  and  in  the  year  ITGT,  when  this  narrative  commences,  only  three 
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hrothers,    as  I  have  already  remaiked,   teoanteS  the  oonTent.     lie 
names  of  these  three  were  Ferrier,  Touche,  and  Laloubiere. 

Father  Ferrier  was  a  weak  and  infirm  old  man;  dull  <^  intellect^  and 
feeble  in  health,  he  was  reckoned  for  nobody  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  con- 
yent,  and  whether  he  lived  or  died  seemed  to  be  of  no  account  with  ^e 
other  two. 

Father  Touche  and  Father  Laloubiere  were  men  of  a  difierent  kind. 
Both  were  young,  strong  and  active  of  body,  acute  and  vigorous  of  mind. 
Each  aimed  at  supremacy,  and  in  their  secret  endearours  to  obtain  it 
hated  each  other  cordially.  There  were  no  opinions  to  cultivate,  no 
parties  to  create,  no  friends  to  canvass ;  each  relied  for  support  on  him- 
self alone,  and  on  his  own  unassisted  energies.  But,  resembling  each 
other  in  many  respects,  they  were  not  alike  in  all.  Father  Touche  had 
no  less  ambition  than  Father  Laloubiere,  but  his  course  was  more  open 
and  unreserved ;  he  coveted  the  direction  of  ^e  convent,  and  the  control 
of  the  property  which  still  belonged  to  it,  but  he  was  not  of  a  tempera^ 
ment  ''  to  catch  the  nearest  way  to  the  end  he  sought ;  he  would  win 
the  game  if  possible,  but  by  fair  means  only. 

Not  so  Laloubiere.  Less  impetuous  on  the  surface,  but  of  a  deeper 
and  darker  nature,  all  means  that  served  his  purpose  were  alike  to  lum. 
If  barefaced  power  could  have  sufficed,  he  would  have  employed  it ;  but 
fiuling  that,  a  sinister  and  concealed  system  of  action  met  with  his  read^ 
and  unscrupulous  adoption. 

As  far  as  priority  went,  Laloubiere  had  the  advantage.  He  was  the 
**  gardien"  of  the  establishment ;  but  although  this  office  carried  with  it 
a  certain  degree  of  responsibility,  it  entailed  no  extraordinary  authority. 
The  goods  of  the  convent  were  in  common,  and  could  only  be  alienated 
or  appropriated  by  common  consent.  The  right  to  punish  and  command 
—so  dear  to  all  men,  and  not  undenred  in  cloisters — was  not  amongst 
the  privileges  of  the  gardien^  who  longed  for  the  sway  that  had  been 
vested  in  the  priors  and  abbots  of  former  days. 

There  was  also  another  cause  for  hatred,  which,  even  more  than  the 
desire  for  superiority,  engendered  feelings  of  animosity  between  Lalou- 
biere and  Touche. 

Though  the  rules  of  their  order  were  of  the  strictest,  the  absence  of 
control  m  an  establishment  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  consisted 
only  of  two  members,  afforded  opportunities  for  relaxation  of  discipline 
which  neither  of  them  were  slow  to  take  advantage  of ;  and,  with  a 
freedom  which  had  never  been  dreamt  of  by  the  founder,  they  mingled 
with  the  world,  not  to  visit  the  sick  or  offer  consolation  to  the  suffienng, 
but  to  share  in  its  pleasures  as  fiir  as  lay  in  their  power  consistently  with 
external  appearances. 

•  Out  of  this  violation  of  their  duties  arose  a  circumstance  which  aggra- 
yated  the  ill-will  borne  towards  each  other  by  the  two  frian,  and  led  in 
the  end  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences. 

n. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  BONRX  FONTAIRZ. 

-  At  the  foot  of  the  Rocher  de  la  Baume,  and  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  there  stood,  at  the  period  we 
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are  speakiog  of,  a  small  village,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  cottages,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bonne  Fontaine,  from  a  clear,  babbling  spring  which 
rose  throagh  the  creyioes  of  the  rocky  soil,  and  sent  its  tiny  stream  down 
the  valley,  to  mingle  with  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Durance.  In  one 
of  these  cottages  dwelt  a  tngneron  named  Antoine  Gantelme.  He  was 
a  widower  with  an  only  daughter,  and  chiefly  supported  himself  daring 
the  summer  and  autumn  by  the  produce  of  his  vineyard  and  a  jartRn 
potager^  which  he  sold  in  the  market  of  Sisteron.  In  the  winter  he 
made  nets  for  the  fishermen  and  sportsmen  of  the  arrondissement,  and 
eked  out  hb  means  by  the  manufacture  of  wooden  bowls  and  spoons,  in 
carving  which  he  showed  some  ingenuity.  His  daughter,  Madeleine 
Gantelme,  assisted  him  in  his  marketing,  or  rather  was  herself  the  sole 
fMirckande^  and,  when  the  season  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  past,  her  busy 
knitting-needles  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  their  simple  meimge. 

Beauty  is  no  remarkable  attribute  of  the  Proven^ale  women  in  the 
upper  vidley  of  the  Durance,  but  Madeleine  Gantelme  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  crimson  of  her  cheek,  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eye, 
the  brilliancy  of  her  teeth,  her  fine  oval  &ce  and  well-formed  head,  and  her 
tall  and  graceful  figure,  rendered  her  conspicuous  among  the  sallow, 
sunburnt,  freckled,  and  awkwardly-shaped  maidens  who,  like  herself, 
were  constant  attendants  at  the  market  in  the  Grande  Place  of  Sisteron. 
Here,  as  she  sat  amidst  her  wares,  surrounded  by  the  glowing  fruits  of 
autumn,  a  more  picturesque  object  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  many 
a  male  customer  sought  out  her  stall,  less  for  the  sske  of  the  purple 
grapes,  the  golden  figs,  and  the  deeply-tinted  mulberries  which  she 
offered  for  sale,  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  glances  with, 
or  making  pretty  speeches  to,  die  Belle  of  Bonne  Fontame,  as  she  was 
generally  callecL  In  addition  to  her  beauty,  Madeleine  had  a  very 
agreeable,  winning  manner,  and  her  ready  smile  offered  no  discourage- 
ment to  such  as  strove  to  get  into  her  g(X)d  gpraces.  But  this  avenanie 
disposition  was  united  to  perfect  modesty  and  propriety  of  conduct,  and 
when  she  was  twenty  years  of  age — an  advanced  period  of  life  in  Pro- 
vence for  an  unmarried  girl — her  less-fi&voured  companions,  who  had 
already  taken  the  irrevocable  step,  began  to  wonder  amongst  themselves 
how  it  happened  that  Madeleine  Gantelme  had  not  yet  bestowed  her 
hand  upon  some  favoured  lover.  They  instanced  many  whom  they 
thought  eligible,  as,  indeed,  they  were,  both  from  age  and  station, 
but  the  truth  was  that  Madeldne*s  heart  was  sdll  untouched.  They 
predicted  the  happy  lot  to  several  amongst  the  young  men  of  Sisteron, 
but  she  smiled  and  thought  of  them  no  more.  It  never  entered  into  the 
minds  of  her  friends  to  imagine  on  whom  her  affections  would  one  day 
centre  ;  and  had  they  named  him,  which  was  next  to  impossible,  the  girl 
herself  would  have  started  at  the  idea  as  if  a  scorpion  had  stung  her.  Yet 
the  impossible  prediction  came  to  pass. 

In  his  quality  of  gardien  of  the  convent,  the  Cordelier  Laloubi^re 
was  a  frequenter  of  the  market  to  make  the  necessary  purchases  for  the 
jours  grasy  which  the  brothers  allowed  themselves  much  oftener  than 
the  ordinances  of  the  church  permitted.  Had  these  been  strictly  obeyed, 
the  convent  garden  would  have  supplied  all  that  was  required ;  and  this 
he  was  wont  to  say  was  all  he  needed  on  his  own  account,  but  Father 
Ferrier  was  an  invalid,  certain  dispensations  had  been  granted,  and, 
against  his  will,  he  was  compelled  to  provide  the  creature-comforts  which 
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he  never  tested*  An  indifferent  penon  who  had  seen  the  hesrily-leden 
leeket  of  proviaioDS  under  which  the  conTent-eervant»  Jerome^  laboured 
when  the  maiketing  wee  over,  wonld  have  thonght  that  for  a  siek  man 
the  appetite  of  Father  Ferrier  was  remarkably  good. 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  cater  for  the  oonvent-^hle,  or  to  haigain 
with  the  peasants  for  quails  and  tm£9e9»  that  Father  Laloufai^ie  haanCed 
the  market  of  Sisteron.  The  bright  eyes  and  blooming  ooanteoance  of 
the  Belle  of  Bonne  Fontaine  had  Sand  his  wandeiing  glanoeey  and  the 
impression  which  her  beauty  made  was  one  he  did  not  stiive  to  resist 
On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  it  by  erery  means  in  his  power,  until  it 
bf>««>*"*»  an  absorbing  passion.  Day  after  oay  he  came  to  the  accustoiBed 
place,  first  to  gase  at  the  fnr  girl,  and  then  to  speak  to  her  in  soft  and 
pemuasive  accents,  his  secrst  desires  being  masked  by  words  of  rdigioos 
seeming.  In  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  Madeleine  listened  to  one  who 
appeared  to  feel  a  sincere  interest  both  in  her  temporal  and  spiritual 
wemire ;  and  the  frankness  of  her  air  and  thooonfidenee  vdiieh  she  began 
to  repose  in  him  were  readily  misinterpretsd  into  a  levity  of  dispoeition 
that  promised  an  easy  conquest.  Laloubii^re  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
having  no  belief  in  vurtoe,  suppose  that  the  seductions  of  vice  have  only 
to  be  named  to  obtain  proselytes.  Hb  durew  off  the  reserve  which  fale 
bad  at  first  assumed,  ana,  dropping  the  language  of  his  profeseiony  dared 
openly  to  speak  of  love.  Madeleine  could  sniroely  bdiieve  her  ears. — 
What  I  this  pious  and  benevolent  man,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  rigid 
orders  of  the  clerical  profession,  bound  alike  by  his  special  vow  and  his 
general  obligation  as  a  Christian  minister,  to  mention  a  theme  so  profiuie, 
and,  in  this  instance,  so  revolting !  She  could  not  trust  hersdf  to  reply 
to  him,  and  for  a  tame  her  embarrassment  was  misconstrued  by  Laloo* 
bi^re  as  her  previous  firanknees  had  been.  In  plainer  terms  he  pepeated 
his  wishes  and  urged  bee  to  compliance,  hut  he  was  not  suffered  now  to 
xsmain  any  longer  in  doubt.  As  soon  as  A»  oould  find  words  to  give 
utterance  to  her  scorn  and  indignation,  she  broke  through  the  timidity 
which  had  restrained  her,  and  it  was  well  for  Fadier  Laloubi^re's  reputa- 
tion that  no  one  was  near  when  she  did  so.  like  a  seaved  wolf  he  slunk 
away,  but,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  animal  he  resembled,  resolving  s^ 
to  accomplish  the  base  purpose  cm.  which  he  had  set  his  souL 

It  was  with  a  heavier  heartdian  had  ever  before  throbbed  in  her  bosom 
ihat  Madeleine  took  her  way  that  afternoon  to  the  vei^ier  serviee  in  the 
cathedral,  whither  she  always  repaired  to  pray  at  the  altar  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Pomeriis  befors  she  went  back  to  Bonne  Fontaine.  When 
ahe  left  die  church  her  brow  was  once  more  swme,  though  a  shudder 
involuntarily  passed  dirough  her  frame  as  cdie  paused  for  a  moment  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Durance  andgaaed  in  the  direction  of  the  Cordeliers' 
convent,  in  the  midst  of  the  Champ  I'Abbesse,  without  ^  wails  of  Sis- 
teron.  The  dark  thought  of  danger  weighed  for  a  moment  on  ha  mind, 
but  like  an  ugly  dream  it  vanisb»d  as  uio  moved  hastily  onward  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  her  home. 

in. 


Fatbbb  liAz^nBiiBS  had  reckoned,  and  not  without  reason,  on  Made- 
line's silence  with  regard  to  his  unhallowed  proffiBr.  Her  modesty 
secured  his  inununity  as  completely  as  her  pariaeipation  in  his  gnik  would 
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kftT«  daM.     He  prasind^  consequently,  in  renewing  his  addresses  when* 
ever  the  moment  seemed  f^vourable^  but  he  was  imiariablj  repulsed  with 
eoJdaess^,  &r  contempt  hod  now  come  to  her  aid  in  the  place  of  anger. 
When  first  she  hemd  his  degrading  proposal,  astonishment  at  ^e  magnitude 
ef  the  sin  was  the  stEongest  feeling  in  her  mind;  nor  was  this  diminished 
on  after  consideratioa ;  but,  allied  with  it,  was  a  sense  of  the  baseness  and 
vnworthiness  of  the  man  who  could  make  religion  the  cloak  of  his  wicked 
desigpos.     As  ofteaas  he  returned  to  die  subject,  she  gave  him.  some  brief 
answer  refoxring  to  hie  aaored  calling,  by  doing  which  she  sought  to 
Aame  him  into  refleetnon  on  the  duties  he  neglected  and  the  mission  he 
(erverted.     But  this  course  wrought  no  change  in  his  purpose,  though  it 
Mroke  a  feeling  of  irritalaDn>  whiohy  at  every  repulse,  gnunially  deepened 
into  a  desire  for  vengeance,  and  he  inwardly  vowed  her  ruin,  as  much  from 
motives  of  resentment  as  from  the  desire  to  gratify  his  passion.     For  a  long 
time  he  meditated  by  what  scheme  he  could  manage  to  get  her  into  his 
powei%  and-finally  decided  upon  appearing  to  abandon  his  pursuit,  the  better 
to  lull  her  intt>  seciuity,  for^  as  a  means  of  defence,  Madeleine  had  latterly 
awociated  more  eonstantly  than  before  with  her  companions  of  die  marked 
and  always  went  ia  their  company  both  m  leaving  and  returning  to  Bonne 
Pontaine.     But  in  ceasing  to  annoy  hec  by  his  presence,.  lAloubiere  never 
lost  sight  of  her  for  a  single  day.     He  became  a  secret  spy  on  all  her 
actions^  hoYcred  about  her  path  when  she  was  least  aware  of  it,  and  might 
often  have  been  seen  in  the  dead  of  night  watching  beneath  her  window, 
had  any  ooie  besides  himself  been  stirring  at  that  hour.     Nor  did  he  con- 
fine his  measures  to  personal  surveUlance.     By  cautious  inquiry  he  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  her  father's  affiurs,  what  were  his  pursuits,  who 
hb  employers,  who  his  relatives,  and  in  what  part  of  the  country  they 
sesided.     Arrived  at  this  knowledoe,  he  formed  nis  plans  accordingly. 

Having  learnt^  amongst  other  things,  that  a  married  sister  of  Antoine 
Gantelme,  named  Philippine  BeruUe,  who  resided  in  the  canton  of 
Bibiera,  about  thsae  leagues  from  Sisteron,  was  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  he  forged  a  letter  in  such  handwriting  as  peasants  use  when  they 
have  acquired  the  art  (and  he  found  no  di£5uBulty  in  doing  so,  for  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  form  or  style  of  their  letters),  and  caused  it  to  be 
conveyed  to  Bonne  Fontaine  by  a  strang;e  courier,  who  was  passing 
throufi^h  towards  Barcelonette.  It  contamed  an  urgent  request  that 
Madeleine  would  go  over  to  see  her  aunt,  whose  malady,  it  stated,  had 
much  incneased ;  and  as  she  had  always  been  a  great  fevourite  with  his 
aster,  old  Antoine  very  readily  consented  to  her  departure.  He  would 
himself  haire  accompanied  hei^  but  a  summons  to  assist  in  getting  in  the 
"mtage  on  the  estate  of  a  proprietor  who  lived  at  St.  Symphorien,  in  an 
enetly  oppoeite  direction,  wholly  prevented  him*  To  neglect  his  work 
to  gratify  nis  feelings  was  not  a  luxury  permitted  to  Gantelme — ^as,  in- 
de^  it  rarely  is  to  people  of  his  dass  -,.  and  accordingly,  on  the  following 
momiiig,  when  the  mists  were  slowly  rising  fiN>m  the  river,  and  every- 
thing promised  a  fine  October  day,  Uie  faiiier  and  daughter  separated  on 
their  cufferent  missions. 

The  thought  of  her  aunt's  iUness  had,  for  the  moment,  obliterated  all 
other  conaimrations,  and,  her  habits  of  life  having  accustomed  her  to 
make  long  distances  alone,  she  never  thought  of  the  necessity  for  a  pro- 
tector on  the  journey.  Besides,  it  was  broad  day,  the  market-people  and 
the  vignenms  w«re  ail  abroad,,  the  way  was  well  known  to  her,  and  the 
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bouses  of  many  of  her  acquftintance  were  scattered  along  her  route. 
After  skirting  the  walls  of  Sisteron  and  passing  beneath  the  rocky  heights 
of  Chambrancon,  she  pursued  the  cross-road  by  Le  Yirail,  which 
borders  the  Buech,  whose  full  dear  stream  swept  rapidly  past  to  jmn  Ae 
Durance,  glancing  gaily  in  the  sunlight  as  the  ripple  caught  it.  A  short 
distance  m>m  Le  Virail  the  road  quitted  the  banks  of  the  river  aud 
wound  up  the  steep  side  of  the  Montague  du  Collet,  for  her  aunt  did  not 
live  in  the  bourg  of  Ribiers  itself^  but  in  a  small  hamlet  called  Fraissinnie, 
distant  from  it  about  a  league.  To  reach  Fraissinnie  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  pass  through  a  narrow*  gorge,  which  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  a  lofty  rock  m  singular  form  which  towers  over  the  valley* 
It  was  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  the  Peyrimpiy  a  corruption 
of  the  term  Pierre  impicj  which  name  had  been  bestowed  on  it  as  the 
traditional  fortress  formed  by  nature  in  which  .the  Saracens  took  re^ge  at 
the  period  of  their  latest  warfare  in  Provence,  somewhere  about  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century.  Without  reference  to  the  creed  of  the  invaders,  the 
people  generally  looked  upon  the  name  as  significant  of  the  commission 
of  some  forgotten  crime,  and  it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
induce  any  of  them  to  pass  after  dark,  alone,  through  the  rioomy  glen. 
It  is  probable  that  Madeleine  shared  in  the  common  feeling,  but  at 
ibis  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  object  of  her  journey  nearly  accomplished, 
she  scarcely  gave  it  a  thought.  The  picturesque  character  of  the  soene^ 
where  the  bare  and  lofty  rocks  in  the  foreground  contrasted  forcibly  with 
the  rich  autumnal  vegetation  in  the  plain  beyond,  gave  her  even  a  plea- 
surable sensation,  and  with  a  light  stop  and  a  cheerful  spirit  she  hastened 
to  soothe  the  couch  of  sickness.  Could  she  but  have  known  that  her 
evil  genius  was  watehing  her  footsteps  as  she  passed  the  Pierre  impiej 
the  place  might  well  have  inspired  her  with  dread  I  She  passed,  how- 
ever, and  unmolested.  With  tne  sun  shining  above  his  head,  the  watcher 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  him.  Besides,  he  had  cal- 
culated on  her  return  at  a  later  hour.  Fool !  to  think  that  it  needs  a 
shrouded  sky  to  perpetrate  a  deed  of  evil,  or  that  to  the  Avenger  of 
Wrong  the  darkness  of  midnight  is  not  dear  as  the  blaze  of  noon  I 

IV. 

THE  RESCUE. 

A  WALK  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  Pierre  impe 
brought  Madeleine  to  the  hamlet  of  Frabsinni^,  She  proceeded  directly 
to  the  cottage  of  Philippine  BeruUe  ;  but  when  she  tried  to  lift  the  latefa, 
she  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  it  did  not  3deld  to  her  eflSorts.  She 
tapped  at  the  door,  but  all  was  still ;  louder,  but  no  one  replied  to  the 
appeal.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  Had  her  aunt's  ilbess  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  her  husband  should  have  left  her  to  seek  for  medi<^ 
advice  or  for  the  last  consolations  of  the  church  ?  Or  was  she,  indeed, 
dead,  and  his  absence  caused  by  the  last  errand  on  which  the  watchers  of 
the  sick,  amon^fst  the  poor,  are  sent  ? 

With  a  trembling  hand  and  swimming  eyes  she  repeated  her  endea- 
vours to  gfain  admission ;  then  listened  breathlessly  at  the  door,  bat 
nothing  stirred.  She  tried  the  lattice,  but  it  was  fast,  and  she  rattled 
it  in  vain.  At  last,  from  a  neighbouring  cottage — ^the  hamlet  contained 
only  three  or  four — an  old  woman,  whose  day-dream  was  disturbed  by  a 
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&ncied  noise,  came  out»  and,  recognising  Madeleine,  inquired  the  rea«on 
of  her  being  there  when  all  the  villagers  were  gone,  except  herself,  if> 
die  grape-gathering  at  the  Chllteau  de  Noyers  ? 

"  What  nas  brought  you  over  to-day  ?*'  she  asked, 

**  A  message  from  my  aunt/*  rephed  Madeleine,  ''to  request  me  to 
come  and  see  her.     Is  she  not  sick,  M^re  Gastinel?" 

''  Not  worse  than  usual,"  replied  the  old  woman  ;  ''  if  anything,  rather 
better,  seeing  that  she  is  able  to  go  to  the  vintage  and  earn  a  day's 
work — and  a  good  dinner  at  the  ch&teau,"  she  added,  spitefully. 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  exclaimed  Madeleine.  ''  But  who,  then, 
could  have  sent  me  a  letter  in  her  name,  begging  me  to  visit  her  without 
delay?" 

''  I  know  nothing  about  letters,"  replied  M^re  Gastinel,  crossly ;  "  all 
I  know  is,  if  you  hadn't  made  such  a  noise  I  should  have  gone  off  into  a 
sweet  sleep,'*  and,  with  these  words,  she  was  hobbling  off  to  her  cottage, 
when  Madeleine's  voice  arrested  her. 

'*  I  am  Sony,*'  she  siud,  ''  to  have  disturbed  you,  but  it  was  not  my 
&ult ;  and  I  am  a&aid  I  must  disturb  you  still  more,  for  I  am  rather 
tired  with  my  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  rest  and  a  cup  of  water  before  I 
set  off  home  again.  You  will  let  me  step  into  your  cottage,  will  you 
not,  Mdre  Gastinel  ?" 

The  crone  gave  a  grumbling  assent  to  this  request,  not  inspired 
thereto  by  any  motive  of  hospitality,  for  she  was  of  a  niggard  nature 
and  unsocial  disposition,  but  from  heing  aware  that,  if  she  refused  so 
slight  a  boon  as  that,  which  Madeleine  asked,  her  neiehbour  Berulle 
would  hear  of  it,  and  resent  the  unkindness  to  her  niece  By  withholding 
from  her  many  gifts  which  now  she  freely  bestowed.  A  seat  on  a 
wooden  bench,  and  water  from  the  well,  which  Madeleine  drew  herself, 
were  all  she  offered,  complying  thus  as  literally  as  she  could  with  the 
dred  g^rFs  petition. 

Under  tne  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  as  it  would  most  likely  be 
late  before  the  villagers  returned  from  the  Ch&teau  de  Noyer,  Made- 
leine decided  that  she  would  not  prolong  her  stay  at  Frabsinnie  further 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  There  was  no  information  to  be  got 
from  M^re  Gastinel ;  so,  when  her  thirst  was  slaked,  and  her  fiEitigue,  as 
she  thought,  overcome,  she  left  a  message  for  her  aunt,  and,  with  mixed 
feelings  of  annoyance  at  the  fictitious  summons  and  of  thankfulness  that 
her  first  apprehensions  had  not  been  realised,  turned  her  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Sisteron. 

Had  she  not  been  somewhat  vexed  at  the  reception  given  her,  Made- 
leine might  have  remained  where  she  was  till  her  aunt  came  back,  in 
which  case  she  would  have  passed  the  night  at  Fraissinni6 ;  but  the  im- 
pulse to  return  prevailed  over  every  other  inclination,  as  if,  indeed,  it 
were  true  that  onr  purposes  are  controlled  by  fisite. 

She  had  not  proceeded  far  on  her  homeward  journey  before  she  found 
that  she  had  overtasked  her  strength.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  exces- 
sive, and  when  she  again  entered  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Pierre  impie 
she  was  not  sorry  to  rest  once  more  before  she  ascended  the  rugged 
path. 

There  was  one  near  her  whose  dilated  ^e  and  quick  pulse  denoted 
with  what  anxiety  he  had  been  watching  mr  her  return;  now  eager  he 
was  to  seize  his  prey  ;  and  yet  what  a  struggle  was  in  his  breast  between 
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the  desire  to  do  eril  and  dmd  of  the  ooDseqnenoes  wUch  migfat  tttend 
the  act.  It  wa»  even  a  relief  to  him  when  he  saw  his  intended  victim 
pause,  and  seat  herself  heneath  the  shadow  of  the  fiital  rock)  as  if  the 
delay  were  necessary  to  enaUe  him  to  summon  up  coorage  for  the  dark 
deed  he  meditated. 

The  subject  uppermost  at  this  moment  in  Maddeine's  thoughts  was 
the  &1se  message  that  had  been  brought  her.  It  seemed  so  purposeless 
a  jest  that  she  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  any  one  should  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  practise  it  upon  her,  and  was  equally  at  £Euilt  with  respeet 
to  the  person  with  whom  it  had  originated.  She  ran  over  the  fiat  of 
her  acquaintance,  but  came  no  nearer  the  mark.  Her  firiends  were  all 
peasants,  who  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  such  an  amudementk 
Of  a  nature  wholly  unsuspidoos,  it  never  onoD  entered  into  her  head  to 
associate  the  Cordelier  Laloubi^re  with  the  trick,  or  imagine  that  worse 
was  intended  than  the  trouble  she  had  been  put  to. 

While  she  thus  pondered  over  the  matter  a  feeling  of  drowsness, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  length  of  her  walk,  insensibly  stole 
over  her;  her  perceptions  became  more  and  more  indistinct,  her  hands 
fell  listlessly  by  her  sides,  her  head  sank  down  upon  the  bank  on  which 
she  was  resting,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  fast  asleep. 

From  the  place  of  his  concealment  Laloubi^re  intently  watched  her. 
The  artifice  he  had  employed  had  succeeded  better  than  he  had  expected, 
but  there  were  reasons  why  he  still  deferred  the  completion  of  his  vil- 
lanous  scheme.  He  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  &et  that  the  loneer 
she  slept  the  later  would  vrane  me  day,  and  that  in  the  greater  ohecunty 
he  should  have  her  more  in  his  power  than  even  now.  Though  li^ 
reckoned  little  on  any  one  passing,  owing  to  the  lonelinees  of  the  spot, 
he  felt  assured  that,  as  the  shadows  lengthened,  the  chances  of  inter- 
ruption diminished,  and  he  wistfully  marked  how  steadily  they  stretched 
across  the  glen. 

Meanwhile  Madeleine  slumbered  in  the  sleep  of  innocence.  Her 
dreams  were  of  bright  skies  and  beautiful  flowers,  of  merry  dances  and 
joyous  faces,  which  chased  each  other  through  her  brain  Hghtly  as  the 
breeze  of  summer  passes  over  the  young  grain,  dianging  its  hue  with 
every  breath. 

On  a  sudden,  in  her  sleeping  thought,  ihe  heavens  seemed  overcast, 
a  heavy  gloom  arose  between  her  and  the  sun,  a  storm  rent  the  sky,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  darkness  there  issued  forth  a  voice,  crying, 
^^  Madeleine,  awake !" 

She  started,  and  awoke.  It  was  no  dream :  ihere  was  a  living  reason 
for  that  terrible  cry.  The  lips  were  still  parted  that  had  given  utterance 
to  it;  and,  bending  over  her,  she  beheld  the  gaunt  figure  and  sinister 
countenance  of  Father  Laloubidre. 

With  a  scream  of  afiOright,  the  dreadful  truth  now  rushed  to  her 
mind ;  she  tried  to  rise,  but  an  iron  grasp  pinioned  both  her  hands. 

'*  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle,  Madeleine,''  said  the  friar,  in  a  voice  broken 
by  emotion  ;  **  I  have  you  at  last*' 

She  writhed — she  strove.  In  spite  of  his  strength  she  gained  her 
knees,  and  in  that  attitude  implored  him  in  piteous  accents  to  spare  her. 
The  granite  rock  above  her  might  sooner  have  yielded  to  her  prayer. 

^'  Have  mercy  upon  me,  oh  God!''  she  cried — and  mercy  was  sent. 

A  blow,  heavy  as  if  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  had  fallen,  smote  La* 
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loobibe  on  the  hmd.     "  Sc^l^tr*  rang  in  his  ears,  in  tones  he 

he  leoognised,  but  his  senses  fled  with  the  thought,  and  he  fdl  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

Madeleme  looked  up :  her  deliverer  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  with 
strongly-marked  features,  quite  unfMniliar  to  h^.  By  his  dress,  she 
might  have  suf^xMod  him  one  of  the  shepherds  from  the  Collet,  for  he 
wore  the  broad  hat  and  dark  brown  cloak  which  was  their  common  cos- 
tume ;  but  in  his  voice  and  manner  was  something  that  rendered  that 
idea  improbable.     He  gave  her  but  short  time  for  scrutiny. 

''This  18  no  place  for  you  to  remain  in,"  he  said  ;  ''whither  are  yon 
bound?"  ^ 

"To  Sisteron — ^that  is,  to  Bonne  Fcmtaine,  just  across  the  Durance," 
answered  Madeleine,  fiedntly. 

"  That  is  my  way  too,  at  least  as  far  as  Sisteron/*  replied  the  stranger ; 
lean  on  me ;  no  harm  shall  lumpen  to  you  again  to-night.  Have  you 
strength  to  walk  so  far?'' 

"  Any  distance,"  exckumed  Madeleme,  with  reviving  energy,  "  so  that 
I  leave  b^ind  me  this  horrible  place." 

The  stranger  turned  once  to  look  at  his  prostrate  foe,  who  still  lay 
widiout  sense  or  motion. 

"  Better  so  altogether,''  he  muttered,  "  though  not  by  my  hand.  But,"' 
be  added,  turning  away,  "  he  will  revive  only  too  soon." 

With  this  he  strode  aw^  from  the  glen,  accompanied  by  Madeleine^ 
who  hung  upon  his  arm.  It  was  night  when  the  stranger  lef^  her  at  the 
door  of  Gantelme's  cottage,  into  vrhich,  however,  he  refused  to  enter,  to 
receive  her  father's  thanks. 

"  Before  long,"  he  said,  "  I  trust  we  shall  meet  agvn." 

In  Madeleine's  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  night  hew  earnestly  was 
a  blessmg  invoked  on  the  head  of  her  ddiverer! 

V. 

THE  LOVERS. 

The  stranger  kept  his  word  with  Madeleine.  On  the  following 
evening,  on  her  return  from  market,  she  met  him  at  the  entrance  to  the 
little  village.  She  told  him  how  grateful  her  &ther  was  for  her  preser-> 
vation,  ax»d  urged  him  to  return  to  the  cottage  that  he  might  hear  from 
his  own  lips  the  expresnon  of  Gantelme's  gratitude  ;  but  she  was  no  more 
successful  than  on  the  previous  night,  and,  ascribing  his  repugnance  to 
motives  of  delicacy,  forbore  to  press  the  question. 

The  current  subject  of  discourse  in  the  market-place  of  Sisteron 
that  day  had  been  an  account  given  by  the  convent  servant,  Jerome, 
of  how  the  good  fiither  had  been  attacked  by  robbers  on  the  previous 
night,  while  crossing  the  mountain  of  the  Mollaxd  on  his  way  home 
from  performing  a  work  of  charity  in  a  distant  village,  and  how, 
afier  being  cruelly  treated  by  them,  ne  had  only  succeeded  in  dragging 
himself  to  the  convent  door  at  an  early  hour  that  morning.  Made- 
leine had  heard  all  this,  but,  fearfnl  of  the  consequences  of  making  any 
accusation  against  a  churchman,  discreetly  held  her  peace,  though  it  was 
only  by  keca)ing  a  stronff  command  over  herself  toat  she  was  able  to 
i^ofimin  from  declaring  all  she  knew  when  her  peasant  companions  expressed 
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their  horror  at  the  wickedness  of  attacking  so  excellent  a  man.  The  reason 
which  kept  her  silent  abroad  had  operated  in  the  same  degree  at  home, 
and  to  her  father  she  only  spoke  of  a  fright  she  had  experienced,  from 
which  he  afterwards  inferred  that  her  rescue  was  from  one  of  the  same 
hand  of  raffians  that  had  fallen  in  with  Father  Laloubi^re. 

Of  the  events  of  the  evening  before  the  stranger  mid  nothing,  beyond 
a  mere  allusion  to  ihe  general  topic,  which  he  admitted  having  also  heaid 
of,  and  the  conversation  soon  took  a  different  turn.  He  spoke  little  of 
himself  or  his  pursuits,  and  Madeleine  was  unable  to  gather  in  what  part 
of  the  country  ne  resided ;  but  on  all  other  subjects  ne  was  suffici^itly 
communicative,  and  greatly  interested  his  hearer ;  nor  did  they  part  with- 
out his  having  exacted  a  promise  from  her  to  meet  again.  He  had 
reasons,  he  said,  for  not  wishing  to  be  abroad  in  the  daytime,  but  Made- 
leine might  safely  trust  in  his  word,  that  her  confidence  in  him  should  not 
be  abused,  which,  after  the  service  he  had  rendered  her,  she  felt  no  dis- 
position to  doubt  The  truth  is,  Madeleine  felt  already  a  great  attrac- 
tion towards  her  unknown  friend,  and  the  scruples  she  might  otherwise 
have  allowed  to  weigh  with  her  were  silencea  by  a  newly-awakened 
feeling. 

To  pursue  its  course  would  only  be  to  follow  a  well-known  track :  it 
led,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  to  a  declaration  of  love  on  his  part,  and 
on  hers  to  a  timid  but  happy  acceptance. 

Yet  there  were  many  thmgs  which  rendered  this  happiness  less  perfSect 
than  it  might  have  been. 

In  the  first  place,  Madeleine  knew  nothing  of  her  lover^s  condition  or 
family;  all  that  he  had  told  her  was,  that  his  name  was  Grabriel  Tronchet, 
that  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  unadvisable,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  marry  in  that  part  of  the  coon- 
try.  There  were  obstacles  at  present  in  the  way  which  time  mi^t 
remove,  but  what  these  were  he  did  not  reveal.  His  secret,  whatever  it 
was,  seemed  of  no  common  importance,  and  its  effect  on  his  manner  was 
often  painfully  visible  to  Madeleine,  who,  while  she  fondly  loved  him, 
felt  something  of  dread  mingled  with  her  love,  and  never  ventured  to 
question  him  on  subjects  which  he  had  forbidden  her  to  speak  of.  But 
for  this  she  would  have  asked  him  why  he  had  never  crossed  her  father^s 
threshold,  or  made  himself  known  to  Antoine  Gantelme,  and  why  they 
had  only  met  in  the  secluded  valley  of  the  Riou,  with  the  stars  for  their 
sole  witnesses  ?  All  these  questions  Madeleine  checked  as  often  as  they 
rose,  though,  in  doing  so,  a  consciousness  of  something  wrong  oppressed 
her  ;  but  her  misgivings  were  of  slight  duration,  while  her  love  grew 
daily  stronger. 

In  the  mean  time  what  had  become  of  Father  Laloubt^re  ? 
Had  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  adventure  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Pierre  impie  changed  his  intentions  vnth  regard  to  the  beauty  of  Bonne 
Fontaine  ?  Had  he  ceased  to  think  of  her  as  an  object  of  pursuit?  Had 
he  secretly  promised  to  amend  his  life,  and  confine  himself  henceforward 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession  ? 

Not  at  all.  Passion  still  burnt  in  his  heart,  and  the  fiercer  for  beinc^ 
checked.  He  was  perplexed  in  the  course  he  meant  to  take,  but  resolved 
on  following  that  only  which  promised  him  revenge.  In  the  convent,  also,, 
the  designs  which  occupied  nim  after  his  recovery  tended  little  to  the 
glory  of  God.      He  still  aimed  at  becoming  sole  master  there,  and 
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evexy  day  brought  with  it  an  accession  of  ill-will  towards  Father  Touche. 
The  communication  between  these  two,  never  frequent,  became  by  de- 
grees less  and  less  so,  till  at  length  it  almost  ceased  altogether.  But 
Laloubiere  did  not  on  that  account  lose  sight  of  his  colleague,  whom 
he  was  always  seeking  occasion  to  injure.  He  had  latterly  been  in- 
formed by  Jerome,  the  mere  creature  of  his  will,  that  Father  Touche 
was  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself  every  evening  from  the  convent, 
whither  he  never  returned  until  a  late  hour.  He  accordingly  set  this 
man  to  watch  the  movements  of  his  brother  Cordelier,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  obtained  such  information  as  roused  not  curiosity  alone 
but  emotions  of  a  graver  nature.  A  vague  suspicion,  which  had  more 
than  once  haunted  nis  mind  when  the  recollection  of  the  events  at  the 
Pierre  impie  came  back  to  his  memory  (and  they  were  rarely  absent 
from  it),  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  which  he  had  heard  were  not  unfami- 
liar to  him,  mvr  rapidly  now  into  a  real  belief,  and  he  resolved  to  satisfy 
his  doubts  without  delay. 

Alone,  therefore,  and  armed  with  one  of  those  knives  which  most  Pro- 
vencals carried  at  that  time  when  they  went  abroad,  he  followed  Father 
Touche  as  he  left  the  convent  one  night  in  November,  about  a  month 
af^r  the  adventure  in  the  glen. 

Although  the  night  at  first  was  dark,  it  was  not  suffiaently  obscure  to 
prevent  Laloubi^  from  tracking  his  colleague's  footsteps,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  himself  concealed  from  one  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
being  dogged.  Father  Touche,  on  leaving  the  convent,  took  the  path 
that  ran  by  the  broad  gravier  of  the  river,  and,  passing  beneath  the  walla 
of  Sisteron,  pursued  his  way  as  £Eur  as  the  Forte  de  la  Saulnerie,  where 
he  crossed  the  high  pointed  bridge  of  one  arch  which  there  spans  the 
Durance.  He  then  followed  the  high  road  leading  to  Digne  until  he 
came  to  a  narrow  path  which  took  its  upward  course  along  the  flank  of 
ihe  Rocher  de  la  Baume,  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain- village  of 
Vilhosc.  Laloubiere  kept  him  in  view  until  he  came  to  the  gorge  of 
Entr^ierres,  through  wnich  the  Riou  forces  its  foaming  torrent,  and 
there,  the  moon  having  risen  in  the  mean  while,  perceived  that  he  was 
joined  by  a  female  figure  which  rose  from  the  foot  of  a  Calvaire  placed 
9t  the  intersection  of  the  cross-roads.  Laloubiere  was  too  far  off  to  distin- 
guish more  of  the  female  beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  tall  and  wore  an 
ttnple  doak  to  protect  her  from  the  bise  which  came  up  the  valley.  He 
paused  while  a  hurried  greeting  took  place  between  the  pair,  who  then 
dowly  descended  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  where  a  small  amphitheatre 
of  rocks  securely  sheltered  them.  To  follow  them  by  the  route  which 
they  had  just  taken  would  have  exposed  him  to  their  observation,  and, 
aa  there  was  light  enough  now  on  the  mountain  side,  he  cautiously  crept 
along  until  he  reached  the  amplutheatre,  where,  concealing  himself  be- 
hind a  fallen  rock,  he  was  near  enough  not  only  to  satisfy  both  eyes 
and  ears,  but  even  to  touch  the  persons  he  was  watching,  if  he  had  but 
Btretched  out  his  arm. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  and  heard  enough,  and  more  than 
enoufi^h,  to  satisfy  him.  The  female  was  Madeleine  Gantelme,  and  Father 
Touche  his  rival  in  love  as  in  ambition !  There  was  no  doubt  now 
to  whom  the  rescue  was  owing,  whose  hand  had  dealt  the  blow  which 
'obbed  him  of  his  prize  ;  and  now  he  remembered,  what  he  might  well 
l^^e  recollected  before,  that  Father  Touche  had  relations  at  Ribiers, 
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wbaok  he  was  in  the  habit  of  yinting.  In  ratoniin^  to  the  ooBTCot 
«crou  the  mountain  he  had  acddentally  been  the  aafionr  of  Madeleine. 
.What  had  since  happened  Laloubi^  conkl  only  guess  at;    but  the 

rient  intimaoy  whioi  he  witnessed  left  little  for  oonjectute.  But  ho«^ 
asked  himaelfy  did  it  chance  that  the  Tirtnous  maiden  who  had  so  in- 
dignantly rejected  his  own  adyances,  chiefly,  he  imagined,  on  aocoont  of 
his  beii^  a  churchman — how  came  it  that  she  listened  with  no  unwilling 
iear  to  one  who  was  in  preoisely  the  same  predicament  ?  Was  the  moce 
comely  favour  of  the  younger  Franciscan  a  reconcilement  to  sin  ?  Was 
this  the  boasted  purity  of  the  Belle  of  Bonne  Fontaine,  the  pattern  of 
village  virtue  ?  He  did  not  know  that  Madeleine  was  herself  ignonnt 
altogether  of  the  position  of  her  lover — that  he  wooed  her  under  a 
fictitious  name— that  the  care  with  which  he  avoided  coming  into  contact 
with  her  father,  and  the  reason  why  he  met  her  only  at  this  hour  and  in 
this  remote  valley,  arose  from  the  fear  of  its  \mng  discovered  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Cordeliers  of  Sisteron. 

The  lovers  limited  their  walk  to  the  small  space  which  formed  the 
amphitheatre,  sometimes  stopping  in  one  place  for  minutes  together 
•when  the  subject  on  which  they  spoke  was  more  than  usually  animated. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  they  paused  directly  in  fixmt  of  wheze 
Laloubi^re  was  concealed;  he  had  already  caught  snatches  of  their 
conversation,  but  now  he  became  master  of  the  whole  argument.  It 
had  been  evident  to  him  that  FaUier  Toudbe  was  preferring  some  uigent 
request  which  Madeleine  hesitated  to  grant. 

"  What  you  ask  of  me,  Crabnel,"  she  said,  ''  is  impossible.  I  am  my 
fother's  only  stay — his  only  comfort.  To  leave  him  without  a  word  of 
explanation  would  break  his  heart  I  could  not  fly  from  his  roof  and 
let  him  learn  that  I  had  left  it  for  a  stranger.  But  why,  Gabriel,  should 
you  continue  to  be  a  stranger  to  him  ?  He  is  poor,  but  he  has  no  desiie 
to  see  me  mated  beyond  my  station.  If  want  of  wealth,  if  poverty  even, 
prevent  you  from  speaking,  be  content,  he  will  offer  no  obstacle.  He 
will  tdl  you  that  with  health  and  yoi^  with  a  good  heart  and  an 
active  mind,  you  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  who  have  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  It  is  to  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  he  owes 
the  Uttle  he  possesses ;  he  will  not  deny  you  the  chance  of  succeeding  as 
others  do.*' 

^'  That,  Madeleine,"  returned  GalMiel,  "  is  the  least  of  my  fears.  I 
have  sufficient  for  present  comfort,  and  the  future  shows  me  a  project 
iar  firom  gloomy.  But  here  I  cannot  attempt  the  course  of  lite  whidi 
is  open  to  me  dLsewhere.  I  have  told  you  that  a  mysterious  fate  hangs 
over  me  while  in  this  country,  like  the  thunder-«louds  which  ao  oBm 
cap  the  mountains  above  us.  To  reveal  the  secret  at  Sisteron,  in  Pro- 
vence, anywhere  in  France,  would  bring  down  destruction  on  my  head,  and 
blast  all  our  hopes  of  happiness.  Nay,  do  not  tremUe  and  gaze  npoa 
me  so  wistfully.  It  b  for  no  fonner  crime  that  I  fear  to  declare  myself 
to  the  world's  eye  ;  the  hand  of  justice  might  grasp  mine^  yet  cause  mo 
no  terror ;  if  I  am  ffuilty  of  any  sm,  it  is  that  of  loving  you— <^  loving 
you,"  he  repeated  hastily,  as  if  he  fearod  he  had  spoken  too  plainly, 
^and  still  keying  you  in  ignorance  of  the  events  of  my  past  life*  Bat 
believe  me^  dearest  Madeline,  an  imperious  necessity  coo^ls  me  to 
Hkis  8ileaoe'>--at  least,  for  the  present.  A  day  will  oome  when  you  shall 
know  alL     In  another  land  nothing  prevents  our  nnioiv  no  peaalij 
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BPirvte  on  ihe  open  dedttation  of  oar  mutual  affection^  while  hei^ — ^to 
nake  it  known  would  be  death  for  my  portion  and  misery  for  yours  f 

Madeleine  oouid  not  xestrain  her  sobs ;  her  lover  had  never  befbra 
entered  so  deeply  into  the  subject.  The  mysteiy  which  envdioped  him 
•was  one  she  could  not  penetrate,  but  there  was  hope  also  in  his  words; 
and  she  clung  to  hope  in  despite  of  fear.  True  love  admits  of  no  im« 
peachment  by  threatened  danger. 

There  was  one  within  hearing  at  that  moment  who  could  by  a  word 
have  cleared  up  all  the  mystery.  Why  did  he  refrain  from  uttering  it? 
Had  he  issued  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  called  his  rival  by  his 
oonrentual  name,  exposing  to  Madeline  the  sacred  tie  which  bound 
Father  Touche  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
its  effect  on  her.  It  must  at  once  have  dissevered  the  connexion  be- 
tween them.  But  how  would  it  have  advanced  his  own  projects  ?  His 
rival  would  have  been  spared  the  commission  of  the  heaviest  crime  in 
the  dark  calendar  of  religious  offeDces,  and  would  still  have  remained  to 
thwart  him  in  his  conventual  sway.  Laloubi^re's  revenge  would  have 
had  no  savour  if  less  than  destruction  had  awaited  the  object  of  it. 
There  was  one  moment  when  the  frenzy  of  his  passion  had  all  but 
prompted  him  to  sacrifice  her  who  was  the  cause  of  his  present  suffering. 
fiis  hand  was  on  the  hafb  of  his  knife,  and  one  movement  of  hb  arm 
would  have  laid  her  dead  at  her  lover  s  feet.  But  his  own  life  would 
have  probably  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  act-— either  in  the  immediate 
BbmcgiCf  or  in  subsequent  denouncement  if  Father  Touche  survived  Him, 
Witb  a  strong  e£Fort,  therefore,  he  mastered  these  several  impulses,  and 
waited  to  hear  the  issue  of  the  interview  before  he  decided  on  ms  ultimate 
plan. 

"  Madeleine,"  continued  Gabriel,  gently,  kissing  away  her  tears, ''  be 
comforted.  What  I  ask  of  you  b  not,  alter  all,  the  sacrifice  you  imagine. 
I  would  not  for  worlds  separate  you  for  ever  from  a  father  whom  you  so 
tenderly  love.  A  few  months  at  the  most  would  intervene  before  you 
met  ag^ain.  I  have  the  means  which  will  enable  him  to  join  us 
hereafter,  wherever  it  may  happen  that  our  destinies  fix  us.  The  Lake 
of  Geneva,  whither  I  go  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  so  remote  but  a  few 
days*  travel  will  bring  him  to  your  side,  and  when  he  witnesses  our  hap- 
piness he  will  be  happy  too." 

*<  But  may  I  not  at  least  take  leave  of  him  if — if  I  consent  to  your 
wbh?"  feltered  Madeleine. 

*^  To  do  so  in  person  would  frustrate  all  my  scheme.  You  shall  leave 
a  letter  behind  you  explaining  ail  that  can  be  told.  I  will  phrase  it  so 
as  to  quiet  his  least  alarm." 

''  And  how,  Gabriel,''  asked  Madeleine,  averting  her  head  as  she 
spoke, — ''  how  and  where  b  the  marriage  rite  to  be  performed?'' 

Gabriel  kept  down  a  strong  emotion  as  he  answered. 

^*  There  b,  he  said,  *^  at  Gap  a  priest  who  b  devoted  to  me,  and  who 
win  unite  us  in  the  dead  of  night.  I  am  able  to  procure  horses,  and  a 
mountain  ride  of  five  hours  wUl  take  us  there.  The  next  day  will  see 
u  across  the  frontier,  and  once  in  Piedmont  our  journey  to  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  will  be  safely  aocomplii^ed.'' 

But  Madeleine  still  hesitated — stiU  reverted  to  her  first  theme;  and 
^t^Bon  her  lover  had  recourse  to  the  arguments  he  had  already  urged, 
with  others  apparently,  which,  now  that  they  were  again  in  motion, 
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loubi^re  could  not  overhear.  What  they  were  seemed,  however,  at 
last  to  be  suooessful,  for  again  thej  embraced,  and  Gabriel's  lighter  st^ 
and  clearer  accents  showed  that  he  had  gained  ids  point.  They  once 
more  passed  Laloabi^re*s  hiding-place  as  they  directed  their  stepa 
towards  Entrepierres,  and  the  Cordelier  learnt  thiat  the  evening  of  tbiyt 
day  week  had  been  fixed  for  Madeleine's  flight.  When  they  left  the 
amphitheatre  he  took  no  further  heed  of  their  movements,  but  remained 
fixed  to  the  spot  in  deep  meditation.  After  a  long  interval  he  came 
fiirth  from  the  valley,  and  slowly  returned  to  the  convent  Whoever 
had  seen  him  then  would  have  read  an  unalterable  purpose  in  the  rigid 
compression  of  his  lips  and  the  vindictive  expression  of  his  gloomy 
eyes. 

VI. 

THE  CORDELIEB's  BEYENGE. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Father  Laloubi^re  was  not  a  man  to  content 
himself  with  a  petty  measure  of  revenfi;e.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
baffle  the  whole  of  his  rival's  project,  oy  laying  an  information  of 
Father  Touche's  intentions  before  the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  and 
then  surprise  him  in  the  act — a  course  which  would  have  ensured  the 
punishment  of  perpetual  impri^nment;  or  he  might  at  once  go  to 
Antoine  Gantelme,  and  tell  the  vigneron  of  the  step  meditated  by  Ida 
daughter.  But  these  he  deemed  paltry  expedients  compared  with  what 
he  had  in  view.  Blood  was  in  his  thoughts.  To  remove  Father  Touche 
by  a  violent  death,  which  should  leave  him  free  of  all  suspicion,  and 
once  more  restore  him  the  chance  of  regaining  possession  of  Mad^eine, 
was  now  his  settled  resolve. 

Of  a  close  and  mistrustful  disposition,  he  would  rather  have  been  the 
sole  agent  of  the  deed,  but  there  were  reasons  why  he  needed  an  assistant. 
He  had  long  since  sounded  the  depths  of  Jerome's  heart,  and  knew  that 
it  was  not  want  of  inclination,  but  want  of  courage,  which  restrained  him 
from  the  commission  of  crime.  He  was  one  who  might  easily  be  in« 
duced  to  follow,  though  he  lacked  the  boldness  to  lead ;  and  with  the 
prospect  of  gain,  his  covetous  soul  was  at  the  command  of  the  best 
bidder.  To  Jerome,  therefore,  Laloubiire  revealed  so  much  of  his  plan 
as  suited  his  purpose.  The  rents  of  the  convent  had  recently  been  paid, 
and  these,  together  with  what  was  previously  in  the  treasnry-cbest, 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  chest  was  secured  by  three  dif- 
ferent locks,  of  which  each  of  the  fathers  kept  a  key  ;  so  thaJ;,  to  obtain 
access  to  it,  it  was  necessary  a  general  agreement  to  open  it  should  exist. 
It  was  easy  to  obtain  possession  of  the  key  in  Father  Ferrier's  keeping, 
but  not  so  that  of  which  Father  Touche  nad  charge.  Laloubi^re,  con- 
sequently, sought  to  prevail  with  Jerome,  whose  opportunities  were 
greater  than  his  own,  to  steal  the  latter,  promising  him,  as  his  reward, 
one-third  of  the  contents  of  the  chest.  To  this  proposition  the  feUow 
made  no  scruple,  as  he  apprehended  little  risk  in  the  act ;  but  he  hinted 
to  Laloubi^re  his  fear  of  the  discovery  of  the  robbery.  There  was  a 
way,  Laloubi^re  replied,  to  prevent  all  chance  of  discovery.  If  the  con- 
vent were  set  on  fire  when  the  two  other  Cordeliers  had  gone  to  their 
beds,  the  building  might  be  coosumed  with  its  inmates,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  all  had  perished,  and  thus  no  clue  to  detection  would 
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remaiii.  Laloubi^re  and  Jerome  might  escape  as  soon  as  they  had  laid 
die  train  and  secured  the  money ;  horses  would  be  in  readiness  (he 
reckoned  on  those  of  which  Father  Touche  had'  nioken),  and  bj  thehr 
means  themselves  and  their  plunder  would  be  saved.  It  was  a  plausible 
scheme,  and  as  it  involved  no  positive  vate'de'/ait^  for  which  he  would  have 
wanted  resolution,  Jerome  finally  agreed  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment. 

As  a  preliminaiy  step,  and  und«r  the  pretence  that  the  wood  for  the 
winter's  consumption  could  not  be  kept  dry  in  the  convent  ckantiery 
Jerome  busied  himself  for  several  days  in  storing  up  a  large  quantity  of 
^ggots  in  the  corridor  where  the  three  Corde&rs  slept.  They  would 
not  only  be  better  to  bum,  Jerome  said,  when  questioned  about  it,  but 
be  much  more  conveniently  placed  for  the  use  of  the  reverend  fathers. 
Father  Touche  was  indifferent  on  the  subject,  as  he  dreamt  of  wintering 
somewhere  else  ;  and  Father  Ferrier  was  glad  of  anything  that  promised 
increased  comfort  with  less  trouble. 

The  night  which  Laloubi^re  fixed  upon  for  carrying  out  his  plot  was 
ihat  agreed  upon  for  the  flight  of  Madeleine  and  her  lover.  How  to 
keep  Father  Touche  from  leaving  the  convent  that  evening  was  his 
chief  difficulty.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose,  even  if  he  went  to  his 
dormitory,  that  he  would  lie  down  to  rest ;  his  time  would  be  wholly 
occupied  with  preparations  for  his  departure;  and  if  the  fire  broke  out 
while  he  was  awake  he  would  certainly  escape.  As  no  natural  means 
were  likely  to  aid  him,  Laloubi^re  bethought  himself  of  artificial  ones. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  only  pharmacien  in  Sisteron  as  an  occasional 
purchaser  of  medicine  for  the  ailments  of  Father  Ferrier,  who  was  too 
feeble  to  apply  for  them  himself ;  and  to  him  he  now  went  with  a  tale 
that  the  invsuid  could  no  longer  sleep  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do^  and  prayinjp  that  a  liquid  opiate  might  be  prepared  for  him,  which 
Laloubi^re  would  be  careful  to  administer  in  the  prescribed  doses.  Tlie 
apothecary,  who  had  no  misgiving  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied,  freely  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  Laloubi^re  was  now  armeJL 
^th  an  instrument  which  placed  the  life  of  the  man  he  hated  securely  in 
his  power. 

To  mask  that  hate  he  assumed  a  more  friendly  demeanour  towards 
Father  Touche ;  and  the  latter,  unwilling  to  part  in  bitterness,  even  with 
such  as  he,  relented  somewhat  from  the  austerity  which  had  for  some 
time  marked  his  intercourse  with  the  elder  friar.  They  took  their 
meals  again  in  common,  and  with  a  greater  show  of  sociality. 
^  The  day  so  anxiously  expected,  both  by  the  murderer  and  one  of  his 
victims,  at  length  arrived,  and  the  three  Cordeliers  were  seated  at  their 
evening  meal,  which  they  always  ate  at  an  early  hour.  Wine  was  before 
them,  in  separate  bottles,  and  each  had  a  motive  for  drinking  freely.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  Laloubi&re  had  drugged  the  liquor  of  his  two  com» 
P&nions ;  that  of  Father  Ferrier  slightly,  as  a  little  would  suffice  to 
Btupifv  him,  while  in  the  bottle  of  Father  Touche  he  had  poured  the  re* 
nuunder  of  the  narcotic  mixture.  It  might  poison,  or  only  stupify  him, 
he  cared  not  which  ;  the  flames  would  keep  the  secret  in  eimer  case.  Its 
^ects  were  soon  visible  on  both.  Father  Ferrier  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  drowsiness ;  the  stronger  constitution  of  the  younger  man  strove 
against  the  violence  of  the  dose,  but  finally  yielded,  and,  pleadmg  fatigue 
(which  he  attributed  to  the  excitement  of  the  day,  and  thought  would 
yield  to  a  brief  interval  of  repose),  Father  Touche  quitted  the  refectoiy 
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fiv  Ub  chamW.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwaxdB,  wlm  Fadier  Feniflr 
had  been  led  upBtairs  by  Jerome,  LaIoabi^*8  ear  was  glued  to  ibe  doer 
of  Toudie'e  domutory.  He  heaxd  iAsk  breathe  deepfy,  and  his  eyei 
gleamed  with  exultation.    From  that  deep  he  ahould  never  awake ! 

But  he  was  not  content  with  oral  evidenoe,  he  would  satisfy  his  eyes 
also.  He  therefore  gpently  opened  the  door  and  stole  into  the  apartment 
Father  Touche  was  stretcnea  upon  hu  grabai  in  all  the  helpkssness  of 
medicated  sleep.  Laloubi^re  look^  round  the  room.  On  the  floor  was 
a  small  valise,  prepared  for  travelling.  In  a  half-opened  drawer  he  per- 
oeived  a  bag  of  money  knotted  up  for  convenient  removal.  He  took 
possession  of  both,  and  then  descended  with  Jerome  to  the  munioaent- 
room  of  the  convent,  where  the  treasure  was  kept.  The  chest  was 
opened,  its  contents  abstracted  and  carried  to  the  stable,  wha«  the  horBes 
procured  by  Father  Touche  were  standing  ready  saddled.  The  mooej 
was  deposited  in  the  saddle-bags,  the  valise  strapped  <»,  and  then 
the  last  wicked  act  of  these  wicked  men  remained  only  to  be  accomplished. 
Jerome,  carrying  a  lantern,  led  the  way,  cloeely  followed  by  Laloubier& 
They  drew  near  the  pile  of  faggots,  when  tne  Cordelier,  taking  the 
light  from  his  companion's  hand,  desired  him  to  go  to  his  dormitorr 
and  fetch  paper  to  landle  the  flames.  Some  books  were  there,  he  sai4 
which  Jerome  could  easily  find  by  feeling  for  them  in  a  particular  place; 
they  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  servant  departed.  LalouUdre 
watched  him  till  he  entered  the  room,  and  then,  with  the  speed  of 
thought,  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  which  needed  only  a  candle  beneath  it 
to  put  it  in  a  blaze,  stole  noiselessly  to  his  dormitory,  and  double-locked 
the  door  with  the  key  which  he  haa  pireviously  left  outside.  So  quickly 
was  this  done  that  Jeroitae,  who  was  busily  searching  for  the  books,  and 
making  some  noise  himself  in  the  attempt  to  find  them,  never  heard  tbo 
door  close,  nor  was  aware  of  the  fact  till  he  stumbled  against  it  on  his 
way  out  He  tried  to  open  it,  but  in  vain ; — ^he  called  through  the  key- 
hole to  Laloubi^re,  thinking  that  an  accident  had  caused  its  oeing  shut, 
but  the  only  reply  he  received  was  the  loud  crackle  of  the  biasing  figgots 
in  the  corridor.  He  threw  the  books  upon  the  floor,  and  dashed  at  the 
door  with  all  his  mi«ht,  forgetting  that  it  opened  inside  ;  suddenly  he 
temembered  this,  and  tried  with  both  hands  on  the  handle,  and  with  ooe 
loot  pressed  against  the  wall,  till  he  bent  himself  almost  double,  to  drag 
it  open ; — it  resisted  all  his  efforts.  He  then  ran  to  the  window  and 
threw  open  the  casement ;  it  was  barred  so  narrowly  that  in  vain  he  tried 
to  force  himsdf  through  to  drop  to  the  ground  outside  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck.  In  bis  despair  be  shouted  for  help,  but  the  donni- 
tories  of  the  convent,  which  stood  alone  in  a  vast  enclosure,  were  bo 
situated  that  they  looked  out  only  on  the  gravier  that  borders  the  Da- 
lance,  whence  no  assistance  coukl  come.  Presently  he  thought  he  heard 
a  noise  below ;  he  listened  ;  it  was  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet  Lalottr 
bi^re  was  galloping  from  the  convent 

Meantime  the  flames  extended ;  a  thick  smdce  now  filled  the  oorridor 
and  sought  a  vent  through  every  cranny ;  the  open  window  at<Nrded  a 
felief  from  the  suffocating  smdl,  and  Jerome  dung  closely  to  the  bsx% 
but  he  felt  that  it  wouU  not  be  long  before  the  five  reached  the  room  ia 
which  he  was  thus  caged,  like  the  Cordeliers  in  the  adjoining  donsitonBa 
They,  happy  in  thw  fete,  were  stufified  with  opium  and  unaware  of 
their  danger;  he,  on  the  odier  Jiand,  was  not  only  oonsoioiiB  of  his  peal, 
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bat  knew  honself  the  guhy  caun  of  it  With  what  anffinh  of  boHty 
with  vliat  miBeniUe  protestatioDS,  fas  promised  a  life  ot  rspeBtance  if 
ipaied.  The  echoes  o£  his  cries  were  the  only  answer  to  his  insaoe  sop- 
pBcatioiis. 

The  conflagration  now  raged ;  the  old  timbers  of  the  corridor  had 
ea^ght ;  a  broad  fnmaoe  of  flame  swept  it  firom  one  end  to  the  other ; 
the  doors  peeled  and  crackled,  the  windows  at  each  eactvsmity  were  hynt 
open,  and,  roshing  high'  into  the  air,  a  pyramid  of  fire  annoonoed  to  Aa 
startled  citizens  of  Sisteron  the  devastatioD  that  was  at  wodk  in  the  con* 
rent  of  the  Cordeliers. 

There  were  others  beside  the  inhabitants  of  Sisteron  who  witnessed  the 
aoene  from  a  distauoe.  Two  traveUers  on  horseback  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man, were  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Darance  in  the  direcdon  of  the  road 
to  Gap  at  the  moment  the  flunes  broke  forth.  The  female  rdned  her  hone 
in,  and  nttered  an  exclamation  of  mingled  fear  and  astonishment,  but  a 
brief  and  impetoous  reply,  rendered  only  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  chided  the 
delay ;  they  turned  their  horses*  heads  to  the  north  and  were  soon  out  of 
■ght^  while  £rom  the  soatfaem  gates  of  the  town  the  people  flocked  to 
render  assistance.  How  little  did  one  of  those  riders  know  who  was  her 
eompanion ;  how  little  did  she  dream  that  the  man  she  loved  was  perish- 
ing m  that  terrible  blare ! 

Yet  such  was  his  dreadfol  &te !  Stuptfied  by  the  drag  he  had  s walbwed. 
Father  Touche  was  suflbcated  in  his  heavy  sleep.  His  body  was  found 
on  the  stone  floor  of  his  dormitory  cakined  to  a  cinder,  while,  by  one  of 
those  accidents  which  defy  analysis,  the  Are  spered  the  apartaient  m 
irhich  Father  Ferrier  lay.  Jerome  too  was  saved,  bat  by  the  aid  of  those 
from  without,  who  planted  ladders  against  the  windows  and  broke  away 
ihe  bars  which  kept  him  prisoner.  He  was  borne  to  the.  ground  almost 
delirious  with  fear,  and  mose  who  heard  him  utter  denunciations  on  the 
kead  of  Father  Laloobi^re  at  first  ascribed  what  he  said  to  the  ravings  of 
madness.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  consistent  in  his  ac- 
cusations, and  as  he  grew  calmer  he  told  lus  story  with  all  the  stedfastness 
of  truth.  Collateral  dreumstances  came  in  aid:  Laloubi^re*s  emp^ 
chamber,  which  was  entered  when  the  fire  was  quendied,  and  the  <^n 
chest  in  the  muniment-room,  made  it  dear  to  the  authorities  that  a  gieaft 
crime  had  been  oomndtted. 

The  manner  of  LAloobiere's  escape  was  told  by  Jerome,  though  he 
could  not  explain  the  disappearance  of  both  the  horses.  He  accounted 
&r  it,  at  last,  by  the  ituct  wat  each  was  loaded  with  the  stolen  fnopefty. 
But  the  watchers  on  the  citadel  had,  by  the  light  of  the  conflagntion» 
noticed  two  mounted  figures  on  the  bridge  at  a  most  unusual  hour,  and 
the  roused  dwellers  of  the  faubonrg  had  heard  the  dafeter  of  horses' 
lioob  on  the  road  to  Gap.  The  key  to  the  diwdaon  which  Lddoubi^re 
kad  taken  was  now  riven — but  who  was  his  conspanion?  A  guides  pro- 
kaUy,  whom  he  had  hived.  At  all  events  the  truth  wonld  speedily  be 
known,  for  a  party  of  mounted  gemiarmerie  was  instantly  sent  off  in  hot 
^ttte  to  pvrsoe  the  fugitives,  and  faring  them  back  to  Sisteron. 

A  friar  and  a  peasant-girl,  but  little  used  to  riding,  were  not  likelj 
^  outstrip  the  winds  in  thdr  fli^t ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  thexeforey 
that  th^  had  bai^y  trweUed  three  leagues  before  the  pe$idarmet  were 
^09%  bdiind  them* "  In  spite  of  the  ciroofflstanoes,  wfaidi  conwelled  as 
Kttie  eoaveraation  as  possible,  Madekine  Ut  svprised  at  die  brevity  of 
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speech  of  her  companion,  and  at  the  rare  intemk  at  which  he  spoke ; 
but  the  deception,  which  was  favouxed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  similarity  of  height  and  costume  between  Laloubi^re  and  her  lover^ 
was  not  removed.  Some  notabk  occuirence  wa.  neoeeniy  to  enlighten 
her. 

They  had  paused  to  breathe  their  steeds,  after  a  sharp  ascent,  when 
Laloubiere  turned  his  head  and  listened.  He  heard  the  measured  yet 
rapid  tread  of  trained  horsemen,  and  the  violence  of  hu  nature  found 
Tent  in  a  passionate  exclamation. 

'^  Malediction  I"  he  cried ;  '^  les  gueuz  sont  k  nos  trousses.  SauYons- 
nousT 

He  spurred  his  horse  at  a  bank  as  he  spoke,  but  the  animal,  unwilling 
to  leave  the  high  road  to  which  it  had  been  bred,  refused  to  take  it,  and 
Laloubiere  was  thrown  heavily  over  the  crupper.  Madeleine,  frightened 
at  the  accident  which  followed,  dismounted  hastily,  and  rushed  towards 
the  fidlen  man.  But  she  had  scarcely  reached  him  before  she  found  her- 
self surrounded  by  gendarmes,  the  leader  of  whom  called  out  loudlv  to 
surrender  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Their  surprise  was  great  wnen 
they  found  a  woman  in  company  with  the  object  of  their  pursuit ;  but 
k  was  nothing  compared  to  hers  when  she  discovered  by  their  exclama- 
tions that  her  fellow  fugitive  was  the  Cordelier  Laloubiere. 

The  villain  was  only  stunned  by  ihe  &11,  and  his  first  effort,  when 
restored  to  consciousness,  was  to  attempt  to  fly;  but  the  strong  grasp  of 
two  gendarmes  held  him  as  if  in  a  vice,  and  prevented  his  stirring.  He 
fiercely  interrogated  them  as  to  the  cause  of  his  detention. 

*'  Of  what  am  I  accused?"  he  demanded,  'Hhat  you  dare  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  a  brother  of  the  holy  order  of  St.  Francb?" 

^*  Of  robbery,  of  incendiarism,  and  of  murder,"  was  the  stem  i^y  of 
the  leader  of  the  gendarmes. 

^^  Add  also,"  said  another  of  the  party,  who  had  charge  of  Madeleine^ 
**  of  violating  his  religious  vow." 

<<  n  y  a  bien  asses  pour  le  haze  pendre,"  observed  a  third,  by  way  of 
comment. 

Laloubiere  remained  rilent  under  these  accusations,  but  Madeleine, 
recovered  in  some  degree  from  her  first  astonishment,  exclaimed, — 

"  Grentlemen,  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  I  am  guiltless  of  all  oompUciiy 
in  the  crimes  of  this  monster.  I  knew  not  tifi  now  who  was  my  com- 
panion." 

'^  A  likely  thing,"  said  the  brigadier :  "  a  woman  travels  at  night  with 
a  fugitive  m>m  justice,  equipped  like  him  for  flight,  and  yet  knows 
notmng  at  all  about  him  !** 

Madeleine  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

« I  am  rightly  served,"  she  murmured,  "  for  abandoning  my  fiaither. 
But  to  be  thouffht  the  accomplice  of  a  robber,  a  murderer — it  is  too 
horrible!  Gracious  God!  how  has  all  this  happened?  What  caa have 
befidlen  Gabriel  ? — ^how  came  this  wretch  to  be  his  substitute  ?"  Then, 
pointing  to  Labubiere,  she  said  to  the  brigadier,  "  Tins  man  can,  if  he 
will,  prove  my  entire  innocence." 

^  A  la  bonne  heure,"  replied  the  officer ;  "  but  it  must  be  in  a  court  of 
justice.     We  can't  take  depositions  on  the  high  road  at  midmght.*' 

The  party  now  moved  towards  Sisteron,  a  gendarme  riding  on  each 
side  of  the  prisoners.     Madeleine  abandoned  herself  to  despair  at  the 
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sbame  which  she  feared  awaited  her.  Her  maiden  fiime  for  ever  blic^hted, 
lier  neglect  of  filial  duty  exposed,  her  seeming  association  wiw  the 
goiltj  firiar — all  these  thiags  weighed  upon  her  braio,  and  stung  her 
almost  to  madness.  Laloubik«  fave  no  outward  demonstration  of  his 
thoughts,  but  preserved  an  inflexible  silence,  until  the  partj  came  close 
to  the  town,  when  he  desired  to  speak  to  the  brig^adier. 

^'  You  have  accused  me,"  he  said,  *'  of  murder.  Of  whose  death  am 
I  supposed  to  be  guilty?^ 

•  *'  Of  that  of  Father  Touche,  one  of  your  brother  Cordeliers,"  replied 
the  gendarme.  "  The  servant  Jerome  has  confessed  that  you  drugged 
him  with  laudanum,  and  afterwards  fired  the  convent,  hoping  to  bum  all 
within  it.  But  le  bon  Dieu  has  permitted  that  only  one  should  perish. 
Father  Touche  is  the  sole  victim.*' 

*'  Father  Touche  then  is  dead?*'  cried  Laloubi^re,  in  a  tone  of  exultation. 
"  Saythat  again." 

^'  Why  should  I  repeat  a  fact  only  too  certain?  He  is  dead,  I  tell  you 
—murdered  by  your  contrivance." 

"  You  hear  that,  Madeleine,"  said  Laloubi^re,  turning  to  the  unfortu- 
nate eirl. 

'^  X  do,*'  she  replied  ;  *'  and  grieve  to  think  any  man  should  die  in  such 
a  manner,  though  I  know  nothing  of  him." 

^*  Indeed  !"  said  Laloubi^re,  significantly.  '^  IMd  you  ever  know  any 
one  of  the  name  of  Gabriel  ?" 

''  Gabriel  1"  she  almost  shrieked;  '<  what  of  him? — can  you  speak  of 
him?" 

*'  Enough  for  your  purpose,"  answered  the  Cordelier,  with  cold  malig- 
nity. ^^  Listen,  Madeleine :  Gabriel  and  Father  Touche  were  the  same 
person !" 

Madeleine  grazed  fixedly  on  the  speaker  for  one  long  moment,  and 
then  her  agony  burst  forth  in  a  wild  cry.  The  dreadful  secret  was  now 
revealed.  Her  lover  was  the  murdered  Cordelier.  There  was  no  hope 
left  on  this  side  the  grave. 

The  party  had  just  reached  a  rocky  height  bordering  the  Dnrance^ 
where  are  stiU  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  carried  away 
some  centuries  ago  by  the  fury  of  the  swollen  river,  which,  confined  in  its 
bed  at  this  spot,  rages  below  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
of  sheer  precipitous  descent.  The  gorge  is  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  name  of  the  Puits  dCEfSffer. 

Madeleine*s  cry  startled  the  horse  of  the  gendarme  who  rode  beside 
her  nearest  the  precipice.  The  rider  reined  him  up,  in  momentary  fisar 
lest  he  should  swerve.  That  instant  decided  Madeleine's  f&te.  Support- 
ing herself  on  the  flat  board  which  had  rudely  served  for  a  stirrup,  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  and,  extending  her  arms  towards  heaven,  while  on 
the  night-air  floated  the  words  <*  Adieu!  monp^re!'*  she  plunged  over 
the  parapet,  and,  before  the  party  could  leap  m>m  their  horses  to  gaze 
after  her,  her  mangled  body  was  swept  away  by  the  rushing  waters  of 
the  Durance ! 


Antoine  Gantelme  did  not  long  survive  his  daughter ;  but  he  died  in 
the  firm  belief  of  her  innocence :  a  belief  in  which  there  were  very  few  to 
share ;  for  people  love  rather  to  cherish  the  memory  of  a  great  crime 
than  sufiRer  cbarity  to  eflace  it. 
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Laloabi^  wss  teied  »nd  oonfieted  oa  die  evideiiea  ofJcfome.  He 
WM  sentenced  to  death,  bat  mjatariondy  dkeppeaved  firom  pTuon  befbve 
the  day  appointed  for  his  execution.  It  was  whispered  through  Ae 
ooimtry  that  the  authorities  had  connived  at  his  esci^  at  the  instanoa 
of  the  Ticar-general  of  the  ^Uoeese,  who  sooght  to  avcnd  so  great  a 
scandal  on  the  church  as  the  capital  punishnient  of  a  Frandscan  &iar. 

This  was  partly  true.  Laloubi^  was  saved  from  death  to  be  trans* 
feired  to  a  convent  of  his  order  at  Coni,  in  Piedmont^  where  he  snfiiefed 
imprisonment  for  more  tiian  twenty  years.  That  dreanr  interval,  how- 
ever, awoke  in  him  no  r^ntanee;  the  wid^eduess  of  his  heart  was 
unehanged. 

The  Frendi  revolution,  which  swept  Away  so  anny  monastic  esta- 
blishments, even  beyond  the  territory  of  france,  released  Laloubi^ 
then  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  cast  him  aeain  upon  die  worid. 
He  found  his  way  to  Lyons,  became  affiliated  with  the  moat  vident  of 
the  revolutionary  clubs,  was  afterwards  a  terroiist  of  die  most  sanginnaiy 
hue  in  Paris,  and  finally  met  his  well-deserved  frite  om  the  Place  da  la 
Gifeve. 

The  bloody  knife  of  justice  never  severed  the  head  of  a  viler  cximiDal 
than  that  of  the  Cofd^er  of  Sisteron. 


PARIS    AND    THE    PARISIANS. 

The  Parisians  have  not  yet  reaped  all  the  fruits  of  their  revoltitionaiy 
orgies.  Every  one  is  uncertain  as  to  the  future  ;  mistrust  is  in  every 
mind ;  there  is  no  confidenoe  in  thines  as  they  exist,  in  public  institn* 
tions,  or  establidied  authority ;  bosmess  cannot  reeovw  its  pristine 
healthy  tone  ;  financial  embarrassments  increase  daily.  Only  one  thing 
is  certain,  wUch  is,  that  every  bne  is  working  in  lus  own  way,  dixectly 
or  indirectly,  ia  preparing  for  the  entombment  of  the  RepubUc  The 
fruve  of  establislung  the  supremacy  of  a  state  of  things  muaded  upon 
insurrection,  by  a  solemn  oondenmation  of  the  insurrectionists  of  the 
day  before,  is  enacted  in  vain ;  every  one  sees  through  so  shallow  a 
device.  Thwarted  by  the  assembled  legion  of  representative^  the  Presi* 
dent  dismisses  the  whole  miniisterial  body,  and  elects  one  of  a  more 
servile  characto',  without  bettering  his  position;  nor  can  he  expect 
to  place  himself  in  independence,  unless  ne  and  his  ministry  are  made 
to  act  apart  from  the  Assembly,  or,  trying  a  last  coup  d^Hauty  he 
assumes  a  sole  and  irresponsible  power.  But  should  Loms  Napoleon 
strive  to  attain  so  unenviable  a  pre-eminence  prematurely,  the  result 
will  be  an  inevitable  straggle.  In  such  a  sanguinaiy  collision,  when, 
as  on  most  previous  occasions  since  the  dethronement  of  the  Orieans 
dynasty,  questions  of  power  and  authority  have  to  be  estaUished  in 
the  streets,  each  party  will  endeavour  to  avail  itself  of  the  military, 
of  the  National  Guard,  or  of  the  Bed  Republicans.  So  n»id  are 
the  movements  on  the  treacherous  stage  of  French  politics,  tnat,  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  judges  of  the  land,  assembled  at  Versailles, 
are  condemning  to  transportation  no  less  than  seven  members  of  the 
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LegUitiTe  AsaemUy,  and  an  officer  high  in  eommand  in  ihd  artilleiyy 
tie  Preadent  is  by  his  own  aet  libetating  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners 
of  Belle  Isle^  and  letting  loose  xxpoa  society  a  boay  of  desperadoes-^ 
tools  at  the  hand  of  the  highest  bidder.  Louis  Napoleon  is  evidently 
aniious  in  the  coming  straggle  to  rally  round  him  the  army  and  the 
populace.  Backed  by  such  forces,  he  will  set  the  AssemUy  at  defiance  ; 
the  other  leading  political  parties  will  take  advantage  of  the  confusion 
ihat  will  ensue  to  foster  even  Red  Republicanism,  S  it  can  tmd  nltt- 
mately  to  their  advancement ;  and  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  which 
may  either  reassemble  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  raise  the  head  of 
the  French  Republic  to  a  loftier  station. 

The  condition  <^  that  sociefy  in  which  the  most  striking  and  singular 
events  of  the  day  are  being  enacted  cannot  but  be  to  all  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  There  are  no  effects  without  a  cause,  and  the  social  con* 
<fition  which  brought  about  the  insurrections  of  1848  and  1849,  and 
which  may  be  renewed  in  1850,  cannot  but  be  suggestive  of  deep  thought 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  politician,  indeed  to  every  reflecting  man* 
A  work,  of  which  the  first  v<^ume  was  published  some  short  time 
back  and  the  second  more  recently,  by  an  observing  and  intelligent 
foreigner,  M.  Charies  de  Forstor,  and  which,  at  first  etSed  ^*  Quinze  Ans 
ii  Pkuns,"  had  subsequently  its  title  changed  to  '*  Ftans  et  les  Parisiens,'' 
has  afforded  us  an  unusual  opportunity  of  stepping  as  it  were  for  a 
moment  from  the  arena  of  poli^al  action  down  mto  the  bosom  of  society 
itself,  into  the  midst  of  the  great  crowd  of  Paris,  or  i^rt  with  the  differ- 
ent members  of  that  strange  body.  The  sum  of  each  man*s  existence 
is  made  up  oi  details  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  which,  when  consi- 
dered as  acting  upon  masses,  assume  a  significance  and  a  character  that 
cannot  be  too  higtdy  appreciated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  the 
Parisian  tibat  is  not  deserving  of  study,  for  his  luxuries  as  well  as  his 
cares,  his  pleasures  as  well  as  his  business^  are  made  to  assume  more 
or  less  of  a  political  character.  Some  features  of  the  Parisian  character 
are  so  promment,  more  especially  the  self-exaggeration  of  each  individual, 
producmg  national  glorification  among  the  mass,  that  the  stranger  who 
smiles  at  first  is  himself  gradually  canied  away,  and  seldom  fiBuls»  after 
a  short  time,  to  be  convinced  with  all  around  him  that  there  is  nothing 
so  great,  nothing  so  worthy,  nothing  so  magnificent  as  Paris  and  the 
Parisians  I  This  is  the  case,  it  must  be  stated  beforehand,  with  our  other- 
wise intelligent  authority  M.  Fonter.  He  is  carried  away  by  the  current 
even  at  the  onset,  when  he  allows  hims^  to  be  committea  to  so  unphilo- 
sophical  a  mistake,  so  cardinal  an  error,  as  that  which  obtains  with  every 
Parisian  when  he  puts  fiyrward  change  as  progress. 

*^  Who,"  exclaims  M.  de  Forster,  *^  can  aver  that  the  Paris  of  the  mor^ 
row  shall  be  the  Paris  of  to-day?  that  the  great  metropolis  of  1830 
resembles  that  of  1849  ?  Eveiything  changes,  everything  perishes  and 
revives  under  a  new  form,  in  this  extraordinary  city,  completing  the  work 
of  the  past,  enlarging  the  arena  of  the  future,  but  marching  always,  ever 
marching  onwards  I**  It  is  evident  that  M.  Forster  does  not  think  that  it 
is  possiUe  to  go  backwards ;  yet  history  presents  no  less  curious  than 
strijong  instances  of  changes  not  being  always  progress.  According  to 
Forster  Paris  is  the  centre  from  whence  radiate  upon  the  world  the  most 
generous,  the  most  6ocia],andthe  most  philosophical  ideas.  To  Parisbelongs 
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the  exdiisiye  honour  of  taking  the  initiatiye  of  all  that  has  heen  accom- 
plished in  Europe  that  has  been  really  progresHve^  of  all  that  has  profited 
to  civilisation  and  to  humanity.  France  is  the  country  of  liberty  par  ex* 
ceUence,  and  in  that  respect  it  stands  by  itself  and  alone.  ^'  England," 
adds'  Forster,  "  by  her  geographical  position,  her  religious  tendendes^ 
and  the  very  spirit  of  her  organisation,  has  never  been  able  to  impress  the 
world  with  that  universal  impetus  which  leads  to  the  realisation  of  the 
greatest  good — liberty." 

Among  the  changes  lately  efiected  by  this  wonderful  nation,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives,  two  have  been  from  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy to  an  irresponsible  republic,  and  frY)m  an  irresponsible  republic  to  a 
presidency  or  dictatorship,  which  openly  proclaims  the  anarchy  that  pre- 
vails, the  necessity  of  the  single  direciUm  of  a  firm  character,  and  that 
the  name  of  Napoleon  is  a  complete  programme  in  itself.  Is  this  progress? 
Are  these  the  conquests  in  constitutional  government  so  much  b^ted 
of? — the  fulfilment  of  the  social  problem  to  be  solved  to  the  profit 
of  all — property  divided,  places  open  to  the  deserving,  to  the  seclusion 
of  all  c€uies  f  The  other  day  the  Parisian  friends  of  the  "  peace  move- 
ment," which,  as  one  of  progress,  must  have  orig^ated  in  Paris,  were, 
according  to  M.  Bastiat,  the  only  representative  who  crossed  the  Manche  in 
favour  of  a  vague  but  generous  object,  to  be  summoned  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  but  it  was  discovered — and  the  factj  says  M.  Baistiat,  has  not 
a  little  astonished  our  neighbours — that  in  France  the  electric  telegraph 
is  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  I  Yet  this  is  the  country  of  liber^ 
par  excellence,  and  which  in  that  respect  stands  by  itself  and  alone !  If 
«gotUm  u  liberty,  and  change  progras,  most  assurefiy  the  Parinans  enjoy 
an  abundant  snare  of  both. 

It  is,  as  before  said,  the  tone  of  exaggeration  pervading  Paris— 
which  applies  to  everything  in  public  or  private  life,  in  the  ca^  and  the 
theatre,  in  literature,  art,  and  politics — that  imparts  to  the  place  one  of 
its  most  peculiar  features.  Eyery  one  brings  to  the  common  mass  his  own 
prejudices.  He  defends  them  obstinately,  and  never  yields  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  his  right — ^his  convictions.  The  one  great  prejudice  inseparable 
from  a  Parisian  is,  that  everything  in  his  city  is  superior  to  anything 
elsewhere.  The  shops  surpass  even  those  of  the  shopkeeping  nation  close 
by ;  the  walks  and  passages  are  unequalled;  the  cooKery  famed  through- 
out Europe;  the  men  the  politest  and  witdest  of  mankind  ;  the  women 
the  best  dressed  and  the  prettiest ;  the  libraries  wondrous;  ihe  conser- 
yatory  and  opera  unrivalled;  the  artists  and  authors  incomparable;  the 
orators  supereloquent ;  the  doctors  and  learned  men  omniscient;  the  army 
— especially  the  National  Guard — irresistible ;  the  very  pickpockets  BxA 
theives  ennobled  by  their  dexterity,  ing^nui^,  and  civility.  These 
facts  are  so  impressed  upon  the  stranger,  and  in  so  dvU  yet  so  reso- 
lute a  manner,  by  every  one  and  at  every  comer,  that  other  and  less 
egotistical  natures  soon  succumb,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  great 
self-congratulatory  torrent. 

1  f  the  reader  cares  to  disport  himself  for  a  time  in  this  vortex,  M.  Forster 
is  just  the  person  to  afford  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Much-^some  will  say  a  great  deal  too  much — has  been  already  written 
about  Paris ;  M.  Forster  will  prove  to  you  the  contrary,  and  that 
even  the  cent  et  un  have  not  been  able  to  depict  their  ovm  countrymen 
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in  all  the  Taiioas  phases  which  so  kaleidoscopic  a  society  presents  to  the 
observer.  M.  Forster  informs  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  two 
lands  of  society  in  Paris  :  one,  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  mix  without 
the  best  introauctions;  and  a  second,  which  he  tells  us  opens  its  doors  to 
any  stranger  of  good  appearance — that  is  to  say,  who  possesses  a  black 
ooac,  japanned  boots,  straw-coloured  gloves,  and  a  riband  (no  matter 
what  Older — a  freemason's  will  do)  at  his  button-hole.  A  lady  between 
two  ages,  generally  the  widow  of  a  magistrate  or  a  field-officer,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  a  deputy,  having  some  influence  in  ministerial  circles, 
and  whose  acquaintance  the  stranger  has  made  by  accident,  will  intro- 
duce him  into  this  kind  of  society.  In  return  tor  such  an  act  of  con- 
descension, the  stranger  is  expected  to  waltz  and  polk  almost  inces- 
santly ;  for  the  lady  between  two  ages,  M.  Forster  tells  us,  is  passionately 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  exercise. 

The  Frenchman,  M.  Forster  assures  us,  is  perfect  in  his  conduct  to 
strangers;  his  heart  occupies  a  lofty  position;  his  blood  flows  warmly; 
his  head  is  easily  excited ;  everything,  with  him,  must  be  done  at  once, 
fi>r  he  is  easily  discouraged ;  he  is  quick,  but  not  patient ;  brilliant  in 
oouYersation,  but  not  profound  in  philosophy :  he  arranges  his  time  so 
as  to  enjoy  three  times  as  much  life  as  a  German:  he  dresses  as  he 
likes,  and  carries  the  fashion  everywhere :  gallantry  is  his  chief  occu- 
ration,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  trouble  himself  what  direction  it  takes. 
The  exquisite  politeness  of  olden  times  (M.  Forster  says)  is  now  going 
bj.  The  new  generation  look  upon  the  manners  of  the  past  as  un- 
worthy of  independent  men.  The  abuse  of  tobacco  he  also  asserts  to 
have  a  most  pernicious  effect.  It  seems,  he  says,  as  if  the  smoke  of 
that  noxious  weed  has  the  property  of  tarnishing  the  lustre  of  good 
manners. 

"  La  femme  r^gne  en  France"  is  an  old  and  accredited  opinion,  which 
M.  Forster  has  the  singular  intrepidity  to  replace  by  the  statement  that 
'^La  femme  est  un  meuble  bien  utile  en  France.  So  ungaliant  an 
aphorisDQ  is  softened  down  by  encomia  on  the  sex  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing description.  The  Frenchwoman,  M.  Forster  avers,  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  creations  of  the  world,  and  holds,  without  question, 
the  6rst  place  among  the  women  of  all  nations.  In  Paris,  every  woman, 
ugly  or  pretty,  is  in  possession  of  advantages  which  can  scarcely  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere  by  a  distinguished  education.  She  has  also  far  more 
talent  and  readmess  than  her  husband ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  a  certain 
class,  among  shopkeepers  and  small  households,  everything  is  left  to  the 
woman,  and  there  she  reigns  absolute. 

A  chapter  upon  the  climate  of  Paris  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  didactic 
as  those  upon  the  Parisian  and  the  Parisienne.  As  a  resume  of  the 
whole,  it  would  appear  that  winter  is  the  most  stirring  and  noisy 
epoch  ;  spring,  the  most  musical ;  summer,  the  most  empty  ;  autumn, 
the  most  melancholy.  Winter  is  given  up  to  pleasiure,  spring  to  the 
arts,  summer  to  study,  autumn  to  idleness  or  to  emig^tion.  In  winter, 
the  Parisiennes  are  seductive ;  in  spring,  romantic ;  in  sunmier,  specula- 
tive ;  in  autumn,  tourists. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  no  other  nation,  except  Rome 
at  the  period  of  its  decline,  has  carried  the  art  of  cookery  to  such 
perfection  as  the  Parisians.    The  exaggeration  that   exists  in  eveiy- 
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Iluogt  £roni  diess  ie  pditica^  attabiB  ks  acne  m  ibe  pwctic—  and  die 
Ikenture  of  the  cuaria^.  We  need  not  go  afeeacL  to  aedc  for  tiTawnilaD 
of  the  alxooat  ^itraordinaiy  enthwiatm  and  devotioD  wMn  which  the 
genuine  p rofeaM>r  regards  this  art.  Ko  leaUj  iupbed  man  can  mm 
qieak  of  a  new  gastronomic  ereation  in  the  eum  language  of  ordiaaijr 
lifeh  Vatel  is  ever  in  his  mind ;  Car^me  in  his  head  ;  BriUat  Savarin 
at  his  fngers'  ends. 

M.  Forster  plaees  in  the  eategorj  ef  the  aristocrat  of  th*  euiskm 
Yefour,  Yiry,  ike  Caft  du  Perigecd»  and  the  Caft  CorazM,  in  tbe  Twhm 
Boyal ;  the  Maisea  ]>ofie»  the  Ca£§  Ridie^  Ae  Cafe  Anglais,  and  the 
Cafe  de  Foy»  on  the  Boulevards^  where  are  also  the  Cafe  de  Piaria  and 
the  Cafe  de  la  Madeleine^  deans  of  die  &e«lt]r  of  eookary. 

After  tbeie  icientific  estebHriiments,  whose  ek^  are  better  paid  than  baakot 
or  ambassadors,  come  those  restaurants  which»  without  having  a  Snvopean« 
even  a  Parisian  reputatiQu,  wAic&  u  the  sosie  ihim^  still  eqjoj  a  ItiaA  of  mown, 
and  that  generally  tor  some  specialitj.  Such  are  the  restaurants  of  the  Boolevaid 
du  Tempte:  Deflleux,  renowned  for  the  fieshness  of  its  mar^e  ;  the  Gadran  Bleu, 
te  its  matrimonial  repasts ;  iSbit  Vendaagee  de  Beurgoney  for  its  priyate  cabinets ; 
Pestel,  rae  des  Fraadeoriy  for  its  dinners,  temed  d  m  U$mm  dw  iVoaini^  organised 
and  presided  otot  by  AL  Julliea,  of  Paris  s  Philippe,  roe  Mootoiguei],  fiar  ojFStos; 
the  Italians  Biffl,  for  macaronis  ;  and  Broggi,  for  cotelettes  a  la  Milanaiee  and  the 
polenta  ;  Vachette,  Bouleyard  Poissonnidre,  for  its  series  su  gratin;  Champeano^ 
Plaee  de  la  Bourse,  for  its  garden ;  Lemardelay,  restaurateur  to  tibe  carpon- 
tions,  &c* 

Next  en  the  list  come  the  restaurants  at  two  franca  and  thirtj^two 
soua  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  the  linen  perfectfy  dean,  the  plaie 
and  crystal  everything  that  can  he  desired,  the  cellars  well  supplied ;  and 
Brillat  Savarin  asserts  that  anj  one  who  knows  how  to  choose  Us 
dishes  ean  dine  very  well  at  this  price.  M.  Forster  remarks,  that  to  eat 
such  a  dinner  at  home  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  Palais  Royal  for  two 
francs,  it  wocdd  be  necessary  to  spend  four  or  five  thousand  francs  {l€OL 
to  200/.)  a-year  upon  the  kitchen  only.  The  best  restaurants  at  two 
firancs  are,  Moureau,  Halatravant,  Tavemier,  Richard,  and  Harbain^  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  The  first  two  give  soup,  four  dishes  at  the  coi^ 
snmer^s  choiee,  dessert,  hidf  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  p<tm  a  dtserHian,  The 
others  only  give  three  dishes.  The  stranger  may  dine  equally  wefl  fiir 
the  same  money  at  Richard's,  Galerie  Colbert,  and  at  Masson^s,  Fte- 
sage  des  Pismorasaas.  For  small  incomes  it  is  always  better  to  dine  at 
a  given  price  than  by  the  earie. 

In  every  quarter  of  Paris  eating^honses  are  to  be  met  widi,  haviiw 
more  or  less  ambitions  designations — as  the  Kttle  Vatel,  the  great  Yate^ 
the  little  V^ry,  the  little  V^four.  At  these  houses,  for  the  sum  of  M, 
soup,  two  dishes  of  meat,  dessert,  a  pint  of  wine,  and  bread,  may  be 
obtained,  the  same  as  at  Flxcoteau*8,  the  chief  restaurant  of  the  Quar- 
tier  Latin,  for  6d,  The  curiosity  of  the  thing  is  how  thb  is  done 
—how  dishes  of  meat  can  be  served  up  at  a  penny  a  plate,  and  soof 
at  a  halfpenny.  M.  Forster  gives  the  following  ezplanatiou  of  Av 
mystery: — 

The  restaurants  of  the  first  class  are  oMiged,  unless  they  would  wish  to  sacn- 
fice  their  reputations,  to  have  eveiything  as  fresh  as  possible.  As  tdlej  charge 
accordingly,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  that  thej  also  make  their  purchases  st 
a  high  figure.  But  their  stock  not  being  aU  coDsanied  tdie  same  &y,  sad  not 
being  able  to  serve  it  up  again  the  next,  they  make  arrangements  with  the 
restaurants  at  two  francs  to  take  aS  that  is  sup^uous;  for  that  which  may 
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mak  1»  9tod  cnoDgb  ifar  tlit  gmamtt  iriio  payv  tbuty  or  forty  fiwics  fiir  Mf  din- 
Bar  maff  appear  ddidoua  to  the  less  ikstidioiis  who  pay  twa  This  exchange  of 
froduce  does  not  stop  here.  The  third  day  the  refuse  of  the  two-franc  dinner 
goes  to  repair  the  forces  of  consamers  at  9(2.  a-head,  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  the 
refhae  of  the  lefhae  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  forin  of  orfagwa  aft  the  open»air 


To  those  who  may  not  have  followed  Rodolphe  in  his  eap-ftnd-bloim 
Asgoises,  or  haye  perused  JaequM  Arago's  piotnvesqaa  sketches  of  tlie 
Fansian  pauper,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  aifleqmn  is  t)ie  nanw 
given  to  the  refuse  of  kitchens^  mixed  indiseriminately.  Everytfaiog  is 
to  be  met  with  in  tins  disgusting  compound — bones  bamy  gnawed,  legs  of 
fcwls,  backbones  and  heads  of  fish,  with  lumps  of  fat.  The  arUguin 
may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  street  called  the  Marche  Neuf,  which, 
after  passing  the  lugubrious  Moigue,  leadb  to  the  cathedral  of  Notie 
Dame.  It  woidd  appear,  from  the  above  statement,  lihat  a  stranger 
not  dine  in  Paris  unless  he  expends  inwards  of  a  pound  upon  his 
IF  he  takes  refuge  in  a  restaurant  at  two  francs,  he  only  gets  the  refine 
of  the  more  opulent  purveyors.  There  is  much  cause  for  self-eongxatn- 
lation  in  feeling  that  this  system  does  not  exist  in  London,  where,  at 
any  respectable  eaHng-house,  the  soles  are  fresh,  nmple  roast  and  boiled 
meats  never  twice  cooked,  and  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl  tainted  or 
corrupt  There  is  in  this  respect  a  manifest  advantage  in  English 
oookery  over  the  French,  aa  made  dishes  Iheilitate  too  mueh  the  opera- 
tSons  and  disguises  exposed  by  M.  Forster. 

Caf6s,  which  in  Pans  take  precedence  of  bakers  and  groeers  in  number 
and  in  luxury  of  aspect,  originated  with  one  Pascal,  an  Armenian.  The 
most  renowned  of  the  cafes  of  olden  time  was  that  of  the  Rue  de 
FAncienne  Com^die,  where  the  terrible  Encyclopflsdists  used  to  meet 
Hadame  de  Sevignd  said,  **  Raeine  and  coffee  will  pass  by  ;**  but,  upon 
this  occanon,  that  clever  lady  did  not  speak  as  a  prophet.  In  the  present 
day  the  Cafg  de  Pkiris  and  Cafe  Anglais  take  precedence  of  all  othees. 
The  Caf^  de  Mnlhousen  and  de  TEurope  ate  most  frequented  by 
merchants ;  the  Cafi^s  Lemblin  and  Foy  by  Liberals  and  Bonapartists ; 
the  Cafes  Ture  and  Regence  by  chess  and  domino  players.  The 
^aviman,  so  zealous  in  the  search  without  for  what  he  probaUy 
cannot  find  at  home,  innsts  upon  the  leading  cafes  having  beaudfiil 
dames  de  crnnptair.  But  even  these  have  become  so  rare,  that  the 
apparition  of  a  star  of  any  mag^nitude  in  a  caf^  necessitatea  the  inters 
fimnce  of  the  police  to  keep  order  among  die  crowd  who  rush  to  the  shrine 
of  the  new  beauty.  The  dame  de  comptoir,  M.  Forster  tells  us,  always 
in  the  same  position,  soon  &des  away,  and  dies  the  victim  of  her  beauty, 
or  flies  to  some  distant  country  with  a  rich  boyard,  or  a  chevalier  din" 
dmstrie  qm  en  spectde. 

The  gargons  receive  their  wages  from  the  frequenters,  "  because 
every  Frenchman  being  equal  before  the  law  and  froe,  he  will  not  ex- 
change that  liberty  for  the  salary  of  one,  which  would  be  an  humilia- 
tion !"  It  is  surprising  to  find  a  foreigner,  for  M.  Forster  appears  to  be 
a  Pole,  ihuB  prostitutang  his  judgment  before  the  prejudices  of  a  Parisian 
valet.  If  all  men  considered  the  service  of  another  inconnstent  with 
liberty  and  civilisation,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  manhood,  all  would 
be  masters,  and  want  and  barbari^  would  take  the  place  of  production 
and  zicnes* 
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**  If  there  be  a  city/'  says  M.  Forster,  ''  most  spoken  of  in  the  worid, 
it  19  most  assuredly  Paris ;  and  if  in  that  city  there  b  an  edifice  most  fami- 
liar to  strangers,  it  is,  without  contradiction,  the  Palais  RoyaL"  To  such 
a  preamble  naturally  follow  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  wealth,  the  in« 
dustry ,  and  the  decorations  of  this  splendid  caravanserai,  itself  a  city  within 
a  city.  Doors  and  windows  of  Bohemian  glass  display  behind  them  riches 
thatdazzle  the  beholder  I  Gorcelet's  is  "a  sanctuaiy  of  taste."  Maisonneuve 
has  no  rival,  except  Fenoux  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  manufacture  of 
superb  portfolios.  Money-changers  exhibit  piles  of  gold  and  prodigious 
heaps  of  bank-notes.  Aubrey  beats  the  English  in  the  temper  of  his 
steel.  Here  are  innumerable  jewellers  to  satisfy  the  most  exquisite  or  the 
most  extravagant  tastes.  The  crystal  staircase  at  Lahoche's  b  celebrated 
even  in  Cochin  China.  Imitation  never  before  attained  the  degree  of 
perfection  attested  by  the  wigs  of  Richard.  Sakoski  b  enthroned 
among  shoes  of  unparalleled  make.  Everything  that  flies  in  the  air  or 
swims  in  the  sea  b  to  be  obtained  at  Chevet's.  In  fact,  everything  is 
surpassing  in  its  way,  and  M.  Forster's  descriptions  are  like  the  glare  and 
sparkle  of  the  little  lamps  and  tinsel  of  the  panorama  at  the  Colbeum. 

Among  the  Parisian  tailors  Jean  de  Bourgogne  b  stud  to  be  the  first 
who  felt  m  its  full  significance  that  life  was  not  long  enough  to  enable 
one  person  to  study  all  the  parts  which  constitute  a  gentleman's  dress. 
Convinced  of  thb  great  fact,  he  concentrated  hb  whole  powers,  hb  almost 
unrivalled  genius  upon  the  waistcoat,  as  Mr.  Sheriff  Nicol,  in  our  own 
capital,  had  the  shrewdness  to  do  upon  the  paletot ;  he  devoted  to  it 
years  of  study  ;  he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  chest,  and  with  the  structure  of  iU  bony  case ;  he  sounded  the 

Sroblem  of  its  geometrical  relations  with  a  sphere ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
esigning  a  waistcoat  deemed  a  chef^Toeuvre.  So  wondrous  a  success 
in  a  speciality  was  not  lost  upon  others,  any  more  than  NicoPs  or 
Grandjean's  paletots  have  been  without  rivab.  Renard  and  Vitit  have 
devotea  themselves  to  pantaloons,  Humann  and  Chevreuil  are  most  dis- 
tingubhed  for  coats,  Velter  for  paletots. 

There  are  few  Parisians  who  are  acquainted  with  all  Paris,  but  the 
heavy  duty  that  b  leried  by  the  munictpality  upon  wines  and  spirits 
brought  into  the  town  has  caused  an  infinite  number  of  wine-shop  to 
spring  up  outside  the  walb  at  every  outlet,  and  thither  crowds  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  repair,  especially  on  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
The  tricks  resorted  to  to  pass  spirits  into  the  city  without  paying  the 
duty  are  often  very  ingenious.     Sometimes  it  is  a  man  with  a  hump,  a 
Norman  with  a  high  bonnet,  or  a  lady  enfamiUe.     Upon  one  occasion 
the  lynx  eyes  of  the  '*  gabelons"  were  for  a  long  time  blinded  by  a  ladv 
who  took  a  daily  walk  accompanied  by  a  fat  pug-dog  which  she  led  wim 
a  string  on  its  exit,  but  the  poor  Uttle  thing,  getting  tired  with  its 
walk,  was  always  carried  back  into  town.     Unfortunately,  one  day,  a 
guardian  of  the  gate  ofiered  a  bone  to  the  dog,  who,  insensible  to  the 
proferred  politeness,  did  not  even  turn  towards  tne  donor.     Thb  excited 
so  much  curiosity  that  the  dog  was  examined,  and  turned  out  to  be 
a  tin  case  in   the  form  of  a  quadruped,  covered  with  dog-skin.     It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  living  pet  was  daily  taken  back  by  another 
gate.     A  party  once  succeeded  in  introducing  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wine  and  spirits  into  the  city  without  paying  duty,  by  hiring  tvt-o 
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houses,  one  within  the  walls,  the  other  without,  and  estahlishing  a  suh- 
terranean  communication  between  the  two. 

M.  Forster  gives  a  graphic  description  of  la  fiUe  du  peuple^  whose 
whole  coquetterie  is  limited  to  the  kerchief  which  she  ties  round  her  head, 
not  only  with  a  certain  elegance,  but  even  so  as  to  communicate  to  her 
naturally  quick  and  intelligent  look  a  truly  picturesque  aspect.  The 
houqueHhre  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  JiUe  du  peuple.  One  of  her 
tricks,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  is  to  watch  a  stranger  who  attends 
any  public  place,  more  especially  balls  or  concerts,  in  company  with  a 
lady.  The  bouqueHere  ascertains  in  a  few  minutes  the  extent  of  the 
intmiacy  existing  between  the  parties ;  she  soon  makes  her  way  up  and 
forces  a  bouquet  upon  the  lady,  who  seldom  refuses,  leaving  the  neophyte 
to  disburse  the  trifling  expense.  The  gallantry  of  the  latter  is,  however, 
sorely  tried,  when  the  bouqueture^  with  trembling  hand,  and  a  look  so 
earnest,  so  deep,  as  to  make  him  apprehend  that  he  has  inspired  an  unfor- 
tunate passion,  asks  ten  or  twelve  irancs  for  a  winter  rose  or  a  few  violets. 
Some  ladies  share  profits  with  the  bouquetHreSj  and  the  same  flowers  are 
often  sold  the  same  evening  several  times.  For  these  and  various  other 
reasons,  it  is  well  for  the  stranger  to  beware  of  the  fair  bouquefiires 
of  Paris. 

The  life  of  the  Parisienne  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the  minute 
details  of  dress.     The  most  refined  taste  cannot  discover  anythinfi^  to 
find  fault  with  in  the  pretty  woman's  toilette.     There  are  among  them 
many  who    accept  presents,  who  will   receive  bank-notes   or  permit 
their  rooms  to  be  superbly  furnished,  but  without  exacting  such  a  tribute 
to  their  charms.     Their  sole  object  is  to  amuse  themselves,  to  intrigue, 
to  write  letters  whose  orthography  is  anything  but  orthodox,  and  to  shine 
in  pubUc  balls.    While  one  devotes  life  to  dress,  the  other  makes  a  se- 
condary consideration  of  the  toilette;  while  the  one  is  spiriiueUey  the  other 
18  adorably  stupid— she  remembers  words  that  she  does  not  understand, 
and  uses  them  in  the  wrong  sense.     She  is  essentially  gourmande,  and  not 
very  particular,  being  generally  devoted  to  alamode-beef  and  haricots, 
which  she  will  ask  for  with  a  serious  face  at  Very*s  or  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 
There  are  pretty  Parisiennes  who  delight  in  disorder.     These  are  an 
amusing  class  to  study.     Penetrate  to  the  domicile  of  one  of  these  pets  of 
the  Parisians,  and  you  will  find  her  bracelets  under  the  table,  her  hose  on 
the  chimney-piece,  her  gloves  in  a  pot  of  preserves,  and  her  comb  by  the 
side  of  an  Italian  cheese.     She  knows  the  fourth  part  of  a  tune  on  the 
piano,  and  three-fourths  of  a  ballad,  which  she  sings  night  and  day  to  a 
wrong  tune.     She  is  always  spealdng  of  her  father,  who  was  a  field 
ofiicer  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  or  drum-major  in  the  National  Guard. 
9he  is  not  so  affectionate  to  her  mother,  who  generally  looks  to  the 
housekeeping,  and  who  receives  from  her  loving  daughter  three  sous 
a-week  to  purchase  snuff.    She  is  not,  however,  always  parsimonious ; 
when  she  is  in  funds  she  gives  her  old  shoes  to  her  mother,  and  buys  her  a 
shawl  for  seven  francs  fifty  centimes.     If  you  perceive  a  half-burnt  cigar 
on  the  table,  it  is  she  who  has  smoked  it — a  gold-headed  cane,  it  is  her 
father's — a  pair  of  boots,  they  are  for  a  masquerade.    Any  other  accidental 
fragments  of  male  attire —they  are  for  theatrical  purposes.   If  you  stumble 
accidentally  upon  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  it  is  her  godfather, 
who  wishes  to  settle  her  in  life. 

There  is  a  district  of  Paris  called  the  Quartier  Latin.     La  SorboDne, 
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ihe  Bohools  of  law  and  inediciDe,  the  CoQ^^  de  Franee,  are  its 
places.  This  learned  district,  as  its  name  implies,  is  tenanted  by  the 
stodious  youth,  die  hope  of  France,  vad  the  future  glory  of  this  fine  ocmn- 
try.  it  is  there  that  this  studious  youth  gives  itself  up  to  soeaidBe 
oooupations,  soch  as  playing  bittiards,  blowtag  horns,  smoking  pipes,  and 
now  and  then,  by  way  of  change,  attending  leotures. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  jou&  with  such  serious  oeenpatieai 
cannot  look  after  his  domestic  afiairs,  his  boots,  and  shirts :  these  artistic 
cares  devolve  upon  the  fair  person  who  shares  his  bifsteaks,  his  monthly 
allowanoe,  and  even  in  his  monthly  studies.  There  have  been  many 
Parisiennes  of  this  class  who  could  pass  an  examination  in  descripdve  er 
general  anatomy  or  in  public  law.  These  UaUons — manages  du  treizMe 
(xrrandissementy  as  they  are  called — are  made  at  the  bals  of  the  Prado  or 
die  Chaumi^re,  sometimes  over  a  ckappe  of  beer  and  the  inevitaUs 
ScMaudes,  but  pun<^  and  ices  are  most  influentiaL 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  these  revelations  of  the  Quartier 
Latin  as  to  the  moral  of  the  French  student.  Is  it  surprising  that  at  the 
moment  of  insurrection  the  students  should  rush  down  to  the  a£Eray  and 
add  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  ?  It  is  now  well  known  that  amongst 
the  16,000  prisoners  cast  into  the  forts  or  buried  in  the  caverns  of  the 
Tuileries  after  the  afiGurs  of  June,  were  many  hundred  medical  students. 
Many  have  never  been  heard  of  since  those  tenible  da3r8,  while  the  ma- 
jority, without  the  shadow  of  trial  or  judgement,  condemned  by  the  mili> 
tory  tribunals,  were  transferred  to  the  panians  and  thence  transported  to 
Africa.  No  wonder  that  even  French  parents  hesitate  to  expose  iheir 
children  to  a  residence  in  Paris  during  these  troubled  times.  An  eye- 
witness, describing  the  opening  of  the  present  session  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  says  that  the  hospkals  are  full  of  patients,  but  die  hotels 
on  the  ccmtrary  are  empty  of  students,  and  for  the  JEuost  part  tenaatei 
by  dieir  masters  alone,  a  very  unprofitable  species  of  occupancy.  Hen 
amd  there  a  lank  American,  or  a  stray  English  doctor,  may  be  seen ;  but 
that  once  busy  and  joyous  quarter  is  now  comparatively  a  desert ;  hardly 
a  French  student  is  to  be  met  with  in  its  once  crowded  streets,  and  the 
estaldishments  which  they  were  wont  to  support  are  dosed  or  jn^ddly 
fidling  into  decay. 

When  we  consider  that  in  die  great  human  ant  hill,  yclept  Paris,  eveij 
morning  some  50,000  persons  rise  up  without  knowing  how  they  are  to 
dine,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  there  are  among  them  many  who 
follow  induBtries  mns  nom.  We  do  not  aUude  here  to  the  slothfid 
oowardl y  reprobate  of  the  lower,  or  radier  lowest,  class  of  human  beiagBy 
but  to  the  chevaUer  d'tnduatrie  of  a  higher  order. 

Turn  now  and  contemplate  that  man,  degant,  dtatingui  so  perfectly  aniahb^ 
so  agreeable  in  hk  manners.  A  riband  of  some  order  of  merit  adams  the  bnttoa- 
b<^  of  hk  coat,  the  cut  of  which  is  irreproachable.  The  moat  charming  smile 
lingers  upon  his  lips;  his  profile  is  at  ooce  graceful  and  refined;  his  look  pene- 
trating, yet  mild.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  him;  he  is  one  at  every  hunting- 
paity,  at  races,  bals,  and  soirees.  Be  shakes  hands  with  deputies  and  with  iafli- 
ential  jonmalkts;  he  is  upon  the  best  terms  with  magistrates  and  banken*  and 
sometimes  dines  with  a  minister.  His  horses  are  quoted  on  the  "  turf;*'  his  storias 
repeated  in  the  minor  journals.  He  is  <«/qy^  by  dancers  and  actiesaes,  adored  l^' 
their  vwret,  whose  confident  and  counsellor  he  is.  He  carries  from  house  to  faoo^ 
ftom  green-room  to  green-room,  the  scandal  of  the  day,  the  broken  or  the  pngecSsA 
liaisons,  the  quarrels,  the  treacheries,  and  the  makings-np.  A  good  hsesenaB,  a 
skUfal  playex^  versed  in  the  knowledge  ef  diamonds  and  preciatts  stones,  he  kets 
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St  eiwerj  word.  As  amm  as  a  great  Icndt  a  wvaKhy  tosrifti  ilia  iiair  ta  a  grctft 
name  aad  fortune  makes  his  appearaooe  on  the  Boulevard  de  Gand,  or  under  the 
atcades  of  the  Bue  de  Rivoli,  he  picks  up  an  acquaintance  with  him,  invites  him  ap- 
pansntlj  to  a  fire-side  supper,  from  wUch  he  prudently  withdraws  at  the  dessert. 
Tea  this  mm  is  the  halntu6  of  the  dabB,  die  dandy,  the  peaflower  of  oar  golden 
jcnth.    He  is  caUed  Pamidecmmri 

It  18  not  flurprifling  that^  in  a  city  -when  luxury  is  paramount,  die 
nuwt  common  description  of  swindling  practised  is  at  the  expense  of 
keepers  of  hotels^  restaurants,  and  cafl&s.  The  Parisian  has  a  strange 
belief  in  fabulous  wealth.  Hence  it  is  that  miOionnaire  is  his  favourite  ex- 
piession,  and  every  wealthy  Englishman  is  in  his  eyes  a  milord.  It  is  also 
to  be  attributed,  as  before  said,  to  the  circumstance  that  a  great  part  of  the 
bosiness  of  Paris  is  simply  engaged  in  supplying  the  demands  of  pleasure 
or  luxury.  All  the  tricks  of  the  Parisians  have  a  local  stamp  —some  pro- 
ssinent  feature  or  other  essentially  French.  Sometimes  it  is  an  '*  illustnouB 
emigrant,*'  or  "  a  great  political  victim,"  pressing  to  his  bosom  a  cross  of 
immense  value,  only  remnant  of  a  vast  fortune,  the  gift  of  a  potentate.  He 
18  obliged  to  part  with  it,  but  he  does  so  with  tears  of  grief  and  heartrending 
sighs  ;  he  will  sell  it  for  nothing — a  thousand  francs !  The  cross,  when  ex- 
amined at  a  subsequent  and  more  leisurely  moment,  is  found  to  be  worth 
thirty  sous,  and  the  distinguished  victim  of  political  events  is  a  native  of 
Piantin,  where  he  has  from  time  immemorial  been  an  itinerant  dealer  in 
Incifers.  Sometimes  it  is  a  lady,  who  is  handed  out  of  a  carriage  by  two 
footmen,  and  enters  to  select  jewellery.  Desiring  the  articles  selected  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  duke  her  husband,  she  takes  one  of  the  foremen  with 
ber  in  her  carriage,  but  escapes  by  the  back  door  of  an  hotel. 

Speaking  of  crimes  of  a  more  serious  nature,  M.  Forster  says, — 

The  neighhourhood  of  the  canal  is  very  dangerous  at  all  times.  He  is  a 
miserahle  wight  who  has  to  traverse  that  district  alone  by  night.  A  stab  is  soon 
given;  the  silent  waters  are  Diere,  and  receive  the  victun,  who  has  not  even  time 
ta  cry  ibr  hcAp.  Of  late  the  police  has  been  so  busy  seeking  for  political  conspiratora, 
that  the  assaarins  have  had  it  almost  all  their  own  way.  l^tnmal  [attacks  in* 
creased  in  a  ftightftU  ratio.  At  last  the  institution  of  ^^patrouiUa  yriMe*^  ever 
moving  on  at  short  intervals,  permitted  those  who  were  out  late  to  get  home 
without  accident. 

It  often  happened  that,  when  an  act  of  assassination  was  committed,  the 
cries  of  the  victun  weie  drowned  in  boiatenros  laughter.  If  by  chance  some  oos^ 
wakened  by  the  cries  of  murder,  opened  tiie  window,  he  would  only  see  a  group 
ofpersons  laughing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Perhaps  one  of  them  would  say, 
'*7at»-fDi  dbiur.Tbrrevr;  te  tn«  riveiUer  k  quarter  T  And  he  would  shut  his  win- 
daw,  ihnpying  it  was  merely  a  set  of  dnmkards;  but  the  next  morning  a  bloody 
oarpse  lying  at  his  door  wooUL  diackiae  with  what  cynical  cmelty  a  murder  had 
been  committed. 

To  torn  to  subjects  of  more  general  interest,  M.  Forster  takes  up  the 
qoeetaoa  of  the  republic  in  the  threefold  sense,  whether  such  a  form  of 
go«>emment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  country,  if  the  French  character  can 
put  up  for  any  leng^  of  time  with  such  a  form,  and  whether  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  go  really  along  with  it.  The  grievous  sore  whence  springs 
the  misery  of  the  people  M.  Forster  considers  to  be,  the  c&ntempt  into 
tMek  enery  kind  o/  fpower  has  fatten  in  France.  What  a  theme 
to  expatiate  upon,  and  how  true!  In  France,  says  M.  Forster,  rebel* 
lion  against  the  law  is  so  attractire  to  the  minority,  that  when  the 
most  foutastic  demands  are  not  conceded  at  the  moment,  they  are 
rady  t9  foUow  out  their  principles  of  disorganisation  at  once  to  an 
extreme.    Hence,  he  adds,  wiU  France  be  toned  about,  nnsettied,  and  im« 
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steady,  till  education  has  diffused  among  the  masses  respect  for  power. 
This  may  appear  to  many  a  state  of  things  hoth  difficult  and  tedious  of 
cure.  If  France  must  wait  till  education  shall  have  taught  its  maFweff 
and  the  dliie  of  the  country  respect  for  power,  it  has  a  long  time  to  wait, 
and  the  interval  cannot  hut  be  looked  to  with  great  anxiety.  But  it  is 
not  want  of  education.  Gapefigue  explained  the  origin  of  this  monstrous 
sore  much  more  correctly  when  he  traced  it  to  the  uniTersities  and  the 
existing  system  of  education.  One  of  the  directions  most  fatal  to  the 
executive  which  this  tendency  of  the  French  to  despise  those  in  power  is 
made  to  assume  is  Ridicule.  At  the  present  moment  in  France  the  most 
serious  matters,  the  most  noble  actions,  are  made ,  subjects  of  ridicule, 
and  have  no  longer  any  respect  attached  to  them.  The  provisional 
government  itself,  with  its  unlimited  powers,  could  not  escape  this  fatal 
spirit.  Every  name,  however  iUustrious,  is  liable  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  same  swamp  in  which  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  the  glories 
and  the  shame  of  the  country  are  alike  engulfed. 

As  to  the  declaration  of  a  republic  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  M.  Forster 
avers  that  it  was  received  with  a  general  stupe&ction.  The  countiy 
'*  laissa/airc,**  and  M.  Ledni-RoUin  undertook  to  show  by  his  commis- 
saries that  without  a  republic  there  was  no  safety.  This  stupor  lasted 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  republic  was  a 
thing  desired  and  accepted.  All  kinds  of  hopes  and  promises  were  also 
held  forth  by  the  party  in  power,  and  the  past  was  calumniated  at  the 
expense  of  the  future.  Universal  suffrage  was  to  be  the  criterion  of  the 
national  will,  yet  with  it  came  the  first  disappointment.  The  nation  had 
somewhat  recovered  the  state  of  stupor  into  which  it  had  been  thrown — 
it  felt  that  the  existing  state  of  things  could  not  last,  yet  it  was  not 
willing  to  go  to  an  extreme  in  opposing  the  republican  party ;  it  con- 
tented itself  with  returning  nearly  an  equal  number  of  members  to  the 
ministerial  and  to  the  opposition  benches.  The  experiment  still  did 
not  succeed.  Mistrust  on  one  side,  fear  on  the  other,  paralysed  action, 
and  kept  everything  in  suspense.  The  republic  does  not  act,  not  be- 
cause, as  the  Montagnards  would  have  us  believe,  sufficiently  revolu- 
tionary means  are  not  put  in  force,  but  because  it  has  not  been  established 
on  a  congenial  soil.  *'  La  seve  republicaint^*  (the  republican  sap),  says 
M.  Forster,  ''is  wanting  in  France."  The  Fast  in  France  belongs  to  the 
monarchy,  with  all  its  prestige,  all  its  glories,  and  even  all  its  vanities. 
To  attempt  to  establish  another  order  of  things  in  a  country  whose  past 
reposes  on  totally  different  principles  is  an  impossibility.  To  attempt  to 
destroy  the  traditioDs  of  the  past  is  to  subjugate  and  oppress  the  majority 
of  the  nation  to  the  benefit  of  a  few.  Wherever  there  is  a  yoke  there  is 
resistance,  with  conspiracies,  struggles,  and  civil  wars.  Now  France  is 
essentially  monarchical,  both  in  respect  to  its  traditions  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  vanities  of  its  aristocracy. 

France,  in  electing  a  president,  rejected  General  Cavaignac,  although 
he  rendered  immense  services  to  society  in  the  days  of  June,  oiSy 
because  he  was  too  republican.  It  gave  six  millions  of  votes  to  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  because  he  did  not  represent  a  republican  idea* 
Louis  Philippe's  fall  has  not  carried  with  it  all  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  Monarchical  or  the  Imperial  principlea 
will  be  first  revived,  and  how  lon^,  if  once  more  brought  to  life,  either 
will  enjoy  vigorous  and  undisputed  power.     Nous  f>errons. 
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Chapteb  xxvin. 

A    WET    EYENIirO. 

We  were  nearly  comiDg  up  from  Hammersmith,  where  we  liye  in  a  style 
of  considerable  elegance — not  to  say  luxury — in  a  second-floor  front — we 
were  nearly  coming  up  from  Hammersmith,  in  one  of  Mr.  Cloud's  omni- 
buses, to  what  is  technically  termed  ^*  pitch  into  the  printer,"  for  breaking 
off  where  he  did  last  month ;  when,  on  referring  to  the  manuscript,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  have  better  described  the  long,  pottering, 
driblet  of  words  that  ensued,  ere  Messrs.  Spraggon  and  Sponge  got 
their  intercourse  up  to  anything  like  a  '*  cry,"  than  by  breaking  off,  and 

fiying  the  reader  a  montn  to  rest  upon  it.  They  went  so  slow,  and 
welt  so  long  upon  each  observation,  that  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  give  an  idea  of  the  lapse  of  time  that  ensued  vvithout  publbh- 
ing  the  best  part  of  a  page  blank,  with  here  and  there  a  cough,  a  hem, 
or  a  half-finished  sentence. 

At  first  they  went  about  the  pace  of  a  couple  of  chess-players,  and 
their  passings  and  repassings  of  the  bottle  might  have  served  for  moves 
on  the  board.  But  though  their  tongues  were  somewhat  tied,  their 
minds  were  anything  but  idle.  Sponge  was  thinking  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  turning  Jack  to  account;  while  Jack,  on  his  part,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  inquiry,  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  combine  his  future  prospects  under  Lord  Scamperdale's  will 
with  his  present  interest  of  getting  something  by  abating  the  Soapey 
nuisance  by  buying  his  horses  on  his  lordship's  account. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  uninitiated  that  there  should  be  prospect 
of  gain  to  a  middle-man  in  the  matter  of  a  horse-deal,  save  in  the  legiti- 
mate trade  of  auctioneers  and  commisuon  stable-keepers ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say  we  have  known  gentlemen,  bearing  even  her  Majesty's 
commission,  who  have  not  thought  it  derogatory  to  accept  a  "  trine" 
for  their  good  offices  in  the  cause.  ^*  I  can  buy  cheaper  than  you,"  they 
say,  "  and  we  may  as  well  divide  the  trifle  between  us." 

That  was  Mr.  Spraggon's  principle,  only  that  the  word  "trifle"  inade- 
quately conveys  an  idea  of  describing  his  opinions  on  the  point ;  Jack's 
yiews  being,  that  a  man  was  entitled  to  5/.  per  cent,  as  of  right,  and 
should  take  as  much  more  as  he  could  get,  just  as  the  servants  at  certain 
self-paying  hoteb  consider  that  what  is  charged  for  them  in  the  bills  is 
*'  theirs,"  and  what  they  can  get  for  themselves  is  *'  their  own." 

It  was  not  of^n  that  Jack  got  the  chance  of  a  "  bite"  at  my  lord,  which, 
perhaps,  made  him  think  it  the  more  incumbent  on  him  not  to  miss  a 
chance  when  he  had  it.  Having  been  told,  of  course  he  knew  exactly 
the  style  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge— a  style  of 
man  of  whom  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  asking  if  they  will  sell  their 
horses,  price  being  the  only  consideration.  They  are  a  sort  of  unlicensed 
horse-dealers,  in  met,  from  whose  odious  presence  few  hunts  are  wholly 
fiwe.  Mr.  Spraggon  thought,  if  he  could  get  Sponge  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  get  my  lord  to  buy  his  horses,  the — whatever  he  might  get— 
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would  come  in  verj  comfortably  to  pay  his  Cbristmas  bills,  and  the  quefl- 
tion  **  how  he  should  begin*'  was  what  was  occupying  his  mind  when  we 
somewhat  unceremoniou^y  left  the  worthy  pair  over  the  sick  Mr.  Jawley^ 
ford's  poit.  Sponge  had  his  legs  stuck  out  before  him  full  stretch,  and 
was  lolling  and  rolling  about  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  was  most  thoroughly 
at  home,  while  Mr.  Spraggon  sat  upright,  squinting  his  eyes  inside  ou^ 
and  snapping  his  toothpick  against  the  frame  of  his  chair. 

By  the  time  the  botUe  drew  to  a  dose  our  friends  were  rather  betta 
friends,  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  fraternise.  Not  that  they  were  as 
ytt  kissing  kind,  bat  they  did  not  regmrd  each  other  with  the  mutual 
aversion  that  characterised  their  first  appniaeh.  Jack  had  the  ttdTantage 
of  Soapey,  fer  he  cooli  stare,  or  rather  squint,  at  him  without  Soepej 
knowing  it.  The  pint  of  wine  apieee — ait  least  as  near  a  pint  apiece  as 
Spigot  could  afibrd  to  let  them  have — somewhat  strong  Jack's  nerres 
as  well  as  his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  shew  noore  of  the  pupils  and  less  of 
the  whites  than  he  ifid.  He  buzzed  the  bottle  with  such  a  heer^  good 
will  as  settled  the  fate  of  another,  which  Soapey  rang  for  as  a  matter  of 
cevrse.  There  was  but  the  rejected  one,  which  however  Spigot  pot  inio 
a  different  decanter  and  brought  in,  with  such  an  air  as  precluded  dther 
of  them  saying  a  word  in  dispan^ement  of  it. 

<*  Where  are  the  hounds  next  week  T*  asked  Soi^y,  sipping  away 
at  it. 

**  Monday,  Beggar-my-Neighbour  Hill ;  Tuesday,  the  cross  roads 
by  DaUing^on  Bum;  Thursday,  the  Toll-bar  at  Whitburrow  Green; 
Saturday,  the  kennels,"  replied  Jack. 

**  Good  places  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

*'  Monday  's  good,"  replied  Jack  ;  '<  draw  Foney  Gorse — sore  findv 
second  draw,  Bamlow  Woods,  and  home  by  Loxley,  radmore,  and  so  on.* 

**  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Tuesday  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

<' Tuesday  !"  repeated  Jack.  ^  Tuesday !  Oh,  that's  the  ctoss  roads. 
Capital  place,  unless  ^e  fox  takes  to  Btomborrow  Craigs,  or  gets  into 
Seedeywood  Forest,  when  there's  an  end  of  it — at  least  an  end  of  eveiy- 
thing  except  pulling  one's  horse's  legs  off  in  the  stiff  clayey  rides.  It's 
a  long  way  from  heve  though,*'  observed  Jack. 

**  How  £ar?"  asked  Soapey* 

**  Good  twenty  miles,"  replied  Jack.  ^'  Ifs  sixteen  from  ns ;  it  *Q  be  • 
good  deal  more  from  here." 

^  His  lordship  will  lay  out  overnight,  then  ?"  observed  Soapey. 

*^  Not  he,"  replied  Jack.  **  Takes  better  care  of  his  sixpences  tfasB 
that.  Up  in  the  dark,  breakfast  by  candle-light,  grope  our  ways  to  the 
stable,  and  blunder  along  die  deep  lanes,  and  tfax^gh  aU  the  bye-roads 
in  the  country — get  there  somehow  or  another." 

'*  Keen  hsod !"  observed  Soapey* 

<<MadrrepUedJack. 

They  then  paid  their  mutual  respects  to  the  pert. 

'*He  hunts  there  on  Tuesdays,"  observed  Jaok,  setting  down  his 
glass,  ''so  that  he  may  have  aU  Wednesday  to  get  home, in,  and  bs 
sure  of  appearing  on  Thursday.  There's  no  saying  where  he  may  fimsh 
with  a  cross-road's  meet*' 

After  a  pause,  to  digest  tins  great  amount  of  information,  they  at 
the  port  again.  By  the  time  the  worthies  had  fiiiifihed  the  botde,  tiiflf 
had  got  a  oertaia  way  into  each  other's — if  not  eonfidanoe,  at  aa 
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eveatB  eiwraeter.  The  tinhnky  lauA — aolacky  Ibr  his  lordship  ait  least 
—that  Lord  Seamperdale  IumL  gmn  about  buying  Soap^'s  horses 
8tiH  occupied  Jack's  nnud ;  md  the  more  he  pondered  on  it,  the  more 
sensible  he  became  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "a  bird  in  tke 
hand  is  -worth  two  in  the  bush,"  ^^  My  Lord,"  thought  Jack,  **  pro- 
mises fair,  but  it  is  hut  a  cfaaDce,  and  a  vexy  remote  oae.  He  may  Hve 
many,  many  years — as  long,  perhaps  longer,  l^n  I  may.  Indeed,  he 
puts  me  on  horses  that  are  anything  hvt  calculated  to  promote  longevity. 
Then  he  may  marry  a  wife,  who  may  kick  me  out  of  doors,  as  some  wives 
do  kick  out  their  husbands'  agieeable  friends ;  or  he  may  change  hk 
mind,  and  leave  me  in  the  lurch  altogether.*' 

All  things  considered,  Jack  came  to  the  eooehision  that  he  should  not 
be  doing  himself  justice  if  he  did  not  take  advanta&;e  of  such  fair  oppor- 
toDities  as  chance  placed  in  his  way,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  be  picking  up  a  penny  during  his  lordship's  life,  as  be  waiting 
for  a  contingency  that  might  never  arise.  Mr.  Jawleyford's  indispo- 
sition, preventing  Jack  maJang  the  announcement  he  was  sent  to  do, 
made  it  incumhent  on  him,  as  he  argued,  to  see  what  could  be  done  wkh 
the  alternative  his  lordship  had  proposed — ^namely,  buying  Spong^e'v 
hones.  At  least,  Jack  salved  his  conscience  over  with  the  old  plea  of 
duty;  and  had  come  to  that  conclusion  as  he  again  helped  himself  to  llie 
last  glass  in  the  bottle. 

'<  Would  you  like  a  little  chret?"  asked  Soapey,  with  all  the  hos- 
pitality of  anost. 

"  Hang  your  daret !"  replied  Jack.  ^  No ;  Bot  in  these  cholera 
times. 

"  A  little  brandy,  pediaps,  would  be  better  ?"  suggested  Sponge. 

**  I  shouldn't  mind  a  ^ass  of  brandy,"  replied  Jack,  **  by  way  of  a 
nightcap." 

Spigot,  at  this  moment  entering  to  announce  tea  and  cofifee,  was  in- 
terrupted in  his  oration  by  Soapey  demanding  some  brandy. 

"  Sorry,"  replied  Spigot,  pretending  to  be  qvite  taken  by  snrprise, 
**  very  sorry,  sir — but,  sir — master,  sir — bed,  rir— -disturb  him,  sir," 

'^Oh,  dash  it,  never  mind  that!"  exdained  Jack ;  '*teU  him  Mr. 
Sprag — Sprag — Spraggon"  (the  bottle  of  port  beginning  to  make  Jack 
rather  inarticulate)—^*  tell  him  Mr.  Spraggon  wants  a  little.*' 

^<  Dursn't  disturb  him,  sir,"  responded  Spigot,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head ;  **  auich  as  my  place,  sir,  is  worth,  sir." 

**  Haven't  you  a  little  drop  in  your  pantry,  think  you  ?"  asked  Sponge, 
who  had  a  pretty  g^od  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  gentry. 

**  The  cook  perhaps  has,"  relied  Mr.  Spigot,  as  if  it  was  quite  out  of 
his  line. 

**  Well,  go  and  ask  her,"  said  Sponge ;  **  and  bring  some  hot  water 
and  things,  the  same  as  we  had  last  night,  you  know. 

Mr.  Spigot  retired,  and  presently  returned,  bearing  a  tray  widi  three- 
onarters  of  a  hotde  of  brandy,  which  he  impnssed  upon  their  minds  was 
me  "  cook's  own.** 

^*  I  dare  say,"  hiccuped  Jack,  holding  the  bottle  up  to  the  light. 

*^  Hope  she  wasn't  using  it  herself,"  obeerved  Sponge. 

^  Tell  her  well  (hiccup)  her  health,"  hiccoped  Jack,  pooring  a  liberal 
potation  into  his  tnmhler. 

<«That*ll  be  ail  you  '11  4<0,  I  dare  say,"  muttofed  Spigot  to  lumsslf  as 
he  sauntered  along  the  passage  to  his  pantiy. 
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«  Does  Jawley  stand  smoking*?"  asked  Jack,  as  Spigot  disappeared. 

''  O  I  should  think  so,*'  replied  Sponge;  *'a  friend  like  you  Fm  sore 
would  be  welcome" — Soapey  thinking  to  indulge  in  a  cigar,  and  lay  the 
blame  on  Jack. 

''  Well,  if  you  think  so,*'  said  Jack,  pulling  out  his  cigar-case,  or  rather 
his  lord8hip*8,  and  staggering  to  the  chimney-piece  for  a  match,  though 
there  was  a  candle  at  his  elbow,  ''  FU  haye  a  pipe." 

''  So  '11 1,"  said  Soapey,  *'if  you  11  give  me  a  cigar." 

''  Much  yours  as  mine,"  replied  Jack,  handing  him  his  lordship's  richly 
embroidered  case  with  coronets  and  ciphers  on  either  side,  the  gift  of  one 
of  the  many  would-be  Lady  Scamperdales. 

''  Want  a  light  ?'*  hiccuped  Jack,  who  had  now  got  a  glow-worm  end 
to  his. 

^<  Thanks,''  said  Soapey,  availing  himself  of  the  friendly  OTertore. 
Lighting  a  cigar  with  a  man  being  equivalent  to  asking  him  to  take 
wine. 

Our  friends  now  whiffed  and  puffed  away  together — whiffing  and  puff- 
ing where  whiffing  and  puffing  had  never  been  known  before.  The  brandy 
began  to  disappear  pretty  quickly ;  it  was  better  than  the  wine. 

"  That's  a  n— n — nice — ^ish — Hiiccup) — horse  of  yours,"  hiccuped 
Jack,  as  he  mixed  himself  a  second  tumbler. 

«  Which  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

"  The  bur — bur — brown,    spluttered  Jack. 

''  He  is  ihaty^*  replied  Soapey ;  <<  best  horse  in  this  county  by  far." 

"The  che— che— ches — ^nut's — (hiccup) — not  a  ba — ba — ^bad  *un,  I 
dare  say,'*  observed  Jack. 

"  No,  he's  not,*'  replied  Soapey  ;  *'  a  deuoed  good  'nn." 
■  "  I  know  a  man  who's  rayther  s — s — s — sweet  on  the  b — b — br— 
brown,"  observed  Jack,  squinting  awfully. 

Soapey  sat  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  pretending  to  be  wrapt  up  in  his 
**•  sublime  tobacco." 
.  "  Is  he  a  buyer,  or  just  a  jawer  ?"  he  asked  at  last 

'^  Oh,  a  buyer^*  replied  Jack. 
.  *'  I'll  <e//,"  said  Soapey,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  sell. 

^'  How  much  ?"  asked  Jack,  sobering  witn  the  excitement. 

"  Which  r  asked  Soapey. 

"  The  brown,"  rejoined  Jack. 

''  Three  hundred,"  said  Soapey  ;  adding,  '<  I  gave  two  for  him. 

''Lideedr  said  Jack. 

A  long  pause  then  ensued.  Jack  thinking  whether  he  should  put  the 
question  boldly  as  to  what  Spon^  would  give  him  for  effecting  a  sale,  or 
he  should  beat  about  the  bush  a  little.  At  last  he  thought  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  beat  about  the  bush,  and  see  if  Soapey  would  make  an 
offer. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  I'll  s— s— s^see  what  I  can  do." 

"  That's  a  good  fellow,"  siud  Soapey ;  adding,  "  I'll  remember  you  if 
you  do." 

"  I  dare  say  I  can  s — s — s — sell  them  both  for  that  matter,"  observed 
Jack,  encouraged  by  the  promise. 

"  Well,"  replied  Sponge,  **  IH  take  the  same  for  the  chestnut ;  there 
isn't  the  toss  up  of  a  halfpenny  for  choice  between  them." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack, '« well  s-h9— s-^ee  them  next  week" 
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*' JuBi  80»"  said  Soapey. 

"You  r— r — ride  well  up  to  the  h— h — ^hounds/'  continued  Jack, 
"and  let  his  lordship  s — s — see  w — w — what  they  can  do." 

'^  I  wiU,"  said  Soapej,  wishing  he  was  at  work. 

"  Never  mind  his  sw — sw — swearin',"  observed  Jack ;  "  he  c — c — can't 
help  It." 

"  Not  I/'  replied  Soapey,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar. 

When  men  once  begin  to  drink  brandy-and-water  (after  wine)  there's 
an  end  of  all  calculation  and  thought  They  take  no  note  of  time,  not 
even  of  its  lapse.  Our  friends — for  we  "  may  now  call  them  friends,"  as 
they  say  on  the  hustings — our  friends  sat  sip,  sip,  sipping,  mix,  mix, 
milting ;  now  strengthening,  now  weakening,  now  warming,  now  flavour- 
ing, till  they  had  not  only  finished  the  hot  water  but  a  large  jug  of 
cold,  that  graced  the  centre  of  the  table  between  two  frosted  tumblers, 
and  nearly  got  through  the  brandy  too. 

"  May  as  well  fi  — fi — fin — ^nish  the  bottle,"  observed  Jack,  holding  it 
up  to  the  candle.  "  Just  a  thi — thi— thim — blefiiU  apiece  more  (hiccup)," 
added  he,  helping  himself  to  about  three-quarters  of  what  there  was. 

"  You've  taken  your  share,'*  observed  Soapey,  as  the  bottle  suspended 
payment  before  he  got  half  the  quantity  that  Jack  had. 

"  Sque— ee — eze  it,"  replied  Jack,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  working  away  at  an  exhausted  lemon. 

At  length  they  finished. 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  (hiccup)  we  may  (hiccup)  as  well  (hiccup)  go  and 
have  some  tea,"  observed  Jack. 

"  It's  not  been  announced  yet,"  said  Soapey,  "  but  I  make  no  doubt  it 
will  be  ready." 

So  saying,  the  worthies  rose,  and,  afUr  sundiy  bumps  and  certidn  irre- 
gularities of  course,  they  each  succeeded  in  reaching  the  door.  The  pas- 
sage lamp  had  died  out  and  filled  the  corridor  with  its  fragrance.  Soapey, 
however,  knew  the  way,  and  the  darkness  favoured  the  adjustment  of 
cravats  and  the  comb-finsering  of  hair.  Having  got  up  a  sort  of  drunken 
simper,  Soapey  opened  tne  drawing-room  door,  expec  Jng  to  Bnd  smiling 
ladies  in  a  blaze  of  light  AH,  however,  was  darkness,  save  the  expiring 
embers  in  the  g^te.  The  tick,  tick,  tick,  ticking  of  the  clocks  sounded 
wonderfully  clear. 

"  Gone  to  bed  I"  exclaimed  Soapey. 

"  Gone  to  ground  I  Who-hoof  !  shrieked  Jack,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

"  What's  smatter,  gentlemen  ? — ^What's  smatter  ?"  exclaimed  Spigot, 
rushing  in,  rubbing  lus  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  block  tin  can- 
dlestick in  the  other. 

"  Nothin',"  replied  Jack,  squinting  his  eyes  inside  out;  adding,  "  Get 
me  a  devilled — "  (hiccup) 

"  Don't  know  how  to  devil  them  here,  sir,"  snapped  Spigot. 

"  Devilled  turkey's  leg  though  you  do,  you  rascal!  rejoined  Jack, 
doubling  his  fists  and  putting  himself  in  posture. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Spigot,  "  but  the  cook,  sir,  is  gone  to  bed, 
sir.     Do  you  know,  sir,  what  o'clock  it  is,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Jack. 

"  What  time  is  it?"  asked  Soapey. 
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**  Twenty  minutes  to  two/'  replied  Spigot,  hoidHig  up  m  sort  c£  podut 
-Mttmiag*Muiy  which  he  csUed  a  watdk. 
'*  The  deuce  T  nrlmiiMcd  Soapey. 
<<  Who*d  ha'  thought  it  ?"  nnittmd  Jack. 

*^  Well  then,  I  suraoaa  wa  may  aa  wall  go  to  bed,''  oifasaffved  Saapay. 
"  Spose  so,"  replied  Jack ;  "  nothin'  more  to  get*' 
"  Do  you  know  your  room?"  aikied  Soapey. 
'«  To  be  una  I  do,"  replied  Jack ;  ''  don't  tknk  I'm  dr-d—dr— drunk, 

**  Not  likely  wkh  wiwfe  wa've  bid,"  rejoiaadE  Soapay. 

Jack  then  oommenead  a  TOfy  craJ^lHse — all  ways  at  onoa  aad  nana  m 
particular— sort  of  ascent  of  the  8taii%  which  fbrbuiatdiy  were  easy,  or  ha 
iPoakL  oerer  have  got  up.  Mr.  Sponge,  wha  sl31  occnpied  the  state  apaii- 
meats,  took  leave  of  J«ak  at  hia  own  ^oor,  md  Jack  went  bumping  and 
blundering  on  in  search  of  the  branch  passage  leading  to  his  piggery. 
Ha  foand  the  green  baias  door  that  nsuaUy  natinguishes  the  entrance  to 
these  secondary  mttei^  and  he  was  presently  bichiag  along  its  cootraetad 
passage.  As  luck  would  have  it,  hnwever^  he  got  into  his  host's  dressiw- 
voom,  ndiere  that  worthy  slept;  and  whan  Jawleyfotd  jumped  up  in  the 
morning,  as  was  his  wontt  to  see  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was,  he  trod  on 
Jaek's  &e,  who  had  £sllen  down  in  his  clothes  alongside  of  the  bed,  and 
broke  his  spectacles  across  the  bridge  of  hia  naee. 

'<  D — n  it  !*'  roared  Jack,  jumping  up,  <'  don't  ride  over  a  fialiow 
that  way !''  when,  shaking  himaelf  to  try  whedier  any  limbs  were  broken, 
he  found  he  was  in  his  dress  clothes  instead  of  in  the  roomy  garasentB  ef 
the  Flat  Hat  Hoot.  *<  Who  are  you?  wheream  I?  what  the  deuce  do 
you  mean  by  breaking  my  specs?"  he  exclaimed,  squinting  frightfiilly  at 
his  host. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  exclamed  Mr.  Jawleyford,  from  the  top  of  hk  night- 
shirt, "  I'm  very  sony,  hot — " 

^^  Hang  your  buts  I  you  shooUnt  ride  so  near  a  maa  T  eadaimed  Jacl^ 
gathering  up  the  fragments  of  his  spectacles;  when,  recollecting  hMBseH 
he  finished  l^  saying,  *^  Perhaps  I'd  better  go  to  my  own  room." 

^  Perhaps  vou  had,"  lepHed  Mr.  Jawleyford,  iMivanaif^  towarda  the 
doer  to  show  him  the  way. 

"  Let  me  have  a  candle,"  said  Jack,  preparing  to  follow. 

"  Candle,  my  dear  fellow !  why,  it's  broad  daylight,"  readied  his  host 

<'  Is  it?"  said  Jack,  aimaientW  unconscious  of  the  fi«t  ""  What's  the 
hour  ?" 

^  Five  minutes  to  eiglkt,"  replied  Jawleyfevd,  looking  at  a  timepiece. 

When  Jack  got  into  his  own  den  he  threw  himself  ioto  an  old  invalid 
chair,  and  sat  rubbing  the  fractured  spectacles  together  as  i£  he  thoa§^ 
they  would  reunite  by  friction,  dioogh  in  reality  he  was  endeavouring  to 
run  the  overnight  proceedings  through  his  mind.  The  more  he  though 
of  Amelia's  winning  ways,  the  more  satisfied  he  was  that  he  had  made  an 
impressioii,  and  then  the  more  vexed  he  became  at  having  his  yctacles 
broken;  for  though  he  considered  himself  very  presentable  without  them, 
still  he  could  net  but  leel  that  they  were  a  desuiible  addition.  Then,  too, 
he  had  a  splitting  headache ;  and  finding  that  breakfast  was  not  till  ten,  and 
might  be  a  good  deal  later,  all  things  considered,  he  determined  to  be  off 
and  follow  up  his  success  under  more  fivroundble  auspiceSL  Coaaidering 
that  all  the  clothes  he  had  with  him  were  his  lordship's,  he  thought  it 
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■Mttaifffial  i^ch  he  want  home  io,  io  to  safe  troaUe  ho  just  wnippod 
himsolf  up  itt  Us  maokintoBh  and  travelled  in  the  drasB  ones  he  had  on« 

li  was  fottimate  for  Mr.  Spoa^fo  ^t  ho  west,  Ibr,  iHiob  Jawle^ocd 
andt  the  indignity  that  had  beoa  otfexod  to  his  &iiog-room,  he  hrohe 
o«t  in  toch  a  tomnt  of  indigBadoB  as  would  haTe  heen  extremely  m- 
akaaant  if  theio  had  not  heoa  soaw  one  to  lay  the  hlame  on.  Irideedy 
M  was  not  particnlarly  rradaas  to  Mr.  Sponge  as  it  was,  hut  that  arose 
as  Kindi  £rom  oertatn  dbrk  hints  that  had  worked  thehr  way  from  the 
aarants'  hall  into  ^my  lady's  chamher"  as  to  onr friends  peewnary 
nasonrees  and  praspscts^  Jawleyford  hegan  to  su^peetthat  Soapey  might 
BDt  be  quite  the  gieal  ^  catch"  he  was  rsprssentod. 

Watering^^plaee  Ibrtaaes  ass  always  very  kurge,  and  Mr.  Sponge,  it 
must  be  rtmeinhered»  dated  the  Jbwley  ford  acquaintance  hem  such  a  souroe. 
Beyond,  however,  putting  a  few  searching  questions — which  Mr.  Sponge 
skilfully  parried — adidsing  hb  daughters  to  be  cautions,  lessening  the 
wtmher  of  lights,  snd  lowering  the  scsiie  of  his  entertainments  generally^ 
Mr.  Jandeyford  did  not  take  any  decided  step  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Spraggon  eomfbrted  Lord  Scamperaaie  with  the  assurance  tliat  Ami^a 
had  no  idea  of  Soapey,  who  he  auide  no  doubt  would  very  soon  be  out  of 
the  country, — and  his  knrddup  went  to  dinrek  and  prayed  most  devou^ 
that  it  might  ha  ao. 

Chajpteb.  XXIX. 

MR.  Ain>  MXS.  8PKXNOWHEAT. 

*^  Lord  Scamperdsle's  fiwh^nn^y  mMt  on  Monday  at  Beggar-my-Nei^bbour 
ffiU,  &C;  &c."^C'aMify  Paper. 

Ths  Flat  Hat  Hunt  had  relapsed  into  its  wonted  quiet,  or  '^  seleetneaa" 
as  its  members  called  it,  and  "  Beggar-my-Neighbour  Hill"  saw  none  but 
the  regular  attendants,  men  without  the  lightest  particle  of  curve  in  their 
kats— -nats«  indeed,,  that  looked  rather  as  if  the  owners  sat  upon  them 
when  they  hadn't  them  on  their  heads..  There  was  Fyle,  and  Fossick^  and 
Blossomnose,  and  Sparks,  azid  Mayo,  and  Joyce,  and  Capon,  and  Drib- 
hie,  and  a  few  others,  hot  neither  Washbali  nor  Puffiagton — ^none  of  the 
holiday  birds  were  there. 

Precisely  at  ten,  my  lord,  and  his  hounds,  and  Us  huntsman,  and  his 
whips,  and  his  Jack,  trotted  round  Farmer  Springwheat*s  spadoos  hack 
premises,  and  appeared  uk  due  form  at  the  green  rails  in  front.  *^  Pride 
attends  us  all,"  as  the  poet  says;  and  if  his  lordship  had  ridden  into  the 
yard  and  holloaed  out  for  a  glass  of  home-brewed,  Springwheat  would 
nave  trapped  every  fox  on  his  &rm,  and  the  blooming  Mrs.  Sprii^wheat 
would  have  had  aa  interminable  poultry-bill  against  the  hunt;  whereas, 
umply  by  "  making  things  pleasant,*'  as  the  nulway  people  call  it — that 
is  to  say,  coming  to  breakfast — Springwkeat  saw  his  com  trampled  on, 
nay,  led  the  way  over  it  himself,  and  Mr3»  Springwheat  saw  her  Dorkings 
disappear  without  a  murmur — unless,  indeed,  an  inquiry  when  his  lord- 
ship would  be  coming  could  be  considered  in  that  light. 

But  we  will  introduce  the  Springwheats  ;  and  first  for  their  boose. 
Beggar-my-Neighbour  Hill — a  name  that  the  worthy  owners  had  vaaaiy 
endeavoured  to  convert  or  abbreviate  into  Nabob  Hill — stood  in  the  eentK 
of  a  circle,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  commanding  a  view  over  a  feurm  whose 
fertile  fields  and  weU-trimmed  fences  su£Bicifmtly  indicated  its  boundaries) 
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and  looked  indeed  as  if  all  the  good  of  the  oountiy  had  come  up  to  it. 
It  was  green  and  luzuiiant  even  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while  die 
strong  cane-coloured  stubbles  showed  what  a  crop  there  had  been. 
Turnips  as  big  as  cheeses  swelled  above  the  ground.  In  a  little  narrow 
dell,  whose  existence  was  more  plainly  indicated  from  the  house  by  several 
healthy  spindling  larches  shooting  up  from  among  the  green  gorse,  was 
the  cover — an  almost  certain  find,  with  the  almost  equal  certainty  of  a 
run  from  it.  It  occupied  both  sides  of  the  sandy,  rabbit-frequented  dell, 
through  which  ran  a  sparkling  stream,  and  it  possessed  the  great  advan- 
tage to  foot-people  of  letting  them  see  the  fox  found.  Beggar-roy- 
ISIeighbour  Hill  was,  therefore,  a  favourite  both  with  horse  and  foot.  So 
mucn  good — at  all  events  so  much  well-farmed  land  would  seem  to  justify 
a  better  or  more  imposing-looking  house,  the  present  one  consisting— 
exclusive  of  the  projecting  garret  ones  in  the  Dutch  tile  roof — of  the 
usual  four  windows  and  a  door,  that  so  well  tell  their  own  tale  ;  passage 
in  the  middle,  staircase  in  front,  parlour  on  the  right,  best  ditto  on  the 
left,  with  rooms  to  correspond  above.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  great 
depth  of  house  to  the  back,  kitchen  with  well  •contrived  rooms  above ; 
but  these  in  no  ways  contributed  to  the  importance  of  the  front,  from 
which  point  alone  the  Springwheats  chose  to  have  it  contemplated.  If 
the  back  arrangements  could  have  been  divided,  and  added  to  the  sides, 
they  would  have  made  two  very  good  wing^g  to  the  old  red  brick  rose- 
entwined  mansion.  Having  mentioned  that  its  colour  was  red,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  door  and  rails  in  front  were  green- 
red  and  green  being  almost  inseparable  colours  in  all  countries. 

This  was  a  busy  morning  at  Beggar-my-Neighbour  Hill.  It  is  good 
for  us  all  to  have  to  brush  up  our  premises  occasionally — ^good  for  the 
author  to  have  to  tidy  his  parlour  to  receive  the  editor — good  for  the 
duke  to  set  his  castle  fair  to  entertain  the  queen — good  for  the  earl  to 
set  all  square  to  receive  the  marquis — good  for  the  squire  to  right  his 
house  to  receive  Sir  John — good  for  the  farmer  to  furbish  up  to  receive 
the  fox-hunter.  It  b  thus  that  housekeepers  **  take  stock."  This  was 
-  the  Brst  day  of  the  season  of  my  lord's  hounds  meeting  at  Begffar-my- 
Neighbour  Hill,,  and  the  fine  handsome  Mrs.  Springwheat  had  had  as 
much  trouble  in  overhauling  the  china  and  linen,  and  in  dressing  the 
children,  preparatory  to  break£ut,  as  Springwheat  had  had  in  oirf- 
lectiag  knives  and  forks  and  wine-glasses  and  tumblers  for  his  depart- 
ment of  the  entertainment,  to  say  nothing  of  looking  after  his  new  tops 
and  white  cords  at  the  bootmaker's  and  tailor's.  ''  The  Hill,"  as  the 
country  people  call  it,  was  **  full  fig,"  and  a  bright  balmy  winter^s  day 
softened  the  atmosphere,  and  felt  as  though  a  summer*s  day  had  beea 
shaken  out  of  its  place  into  winter.  It  is  not  often  that  the  English 
climate  is  accommodating  enough  to  lend  its  aid  to  set  off  a  place  to 
advantage.  Even  in  summer  a  *'  houseful  of  company  "  is  pretty  sure  to 
draw  rain ;  but  perhaps  Jupiter  Pluvius  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  spoil  such  humble  sport,  and  kept  his  mischievous  indignation  for 
Kensington  Gardens,  horticultural  fites,  and  places  where  people  con- 
gregate in  clothes  that  are  worth  spoiling.  The  Flat  Hat  Hunt  gentle- 
men were  more  given  to  quantity  than  quality,  most  of  them  looking  as 
if  they  had  half  their  wardrobes  on  their  backs. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  things  looked  smiling  both  without  and 
within  Beggar-my-Neighbour  HilL     Mrs.  SpringwhMt,  by  dint  of  early 
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rising  and  active  superintendence — ^not  to  say  assistance — ^had  got  things 
into  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  be  able  to  adorn  herself  with  a  little 
butter-pat  sort  of  a  cap— curious  in  microscopic  punctures  and  cherry- 
colour  ribbon  interlardments, — placed  so  far  back  on  her  finely-shaped 
head  as  to  proclaim  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  that  it  was  there  for 
ornament,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  liberties  of  time  with 
her  well-kept,  clearly-parted,  rayen-black  hair.  Liberties  of  time,  for* 
sooth !  Mrs.  Springwheat  was  in  the  full  heighday  of  womanhood ;  and 
though  she  hod  presented  Springwheat  with  twins  three  times  in  succes- 
sion, besides  an  eldest  son,  she  was  as  young,  fresh-looking,  and  finely- 
figured  as  she  was  the  day  she  was  married.  She  was  now  dressed  in  a 
▼ery  fine  French  grey  merino,  with  a  very  small  crotchet-work  collar,  and 
▼ery  neat  plain  wristbands.  The  high  flounces  to  her  dress  set  off  her 
smart  waist  to  great  advantage. 

Mrs.  Springwheat,  we  say,  had  got  everything  ready,  and  herself  too, 
by  the  time  Lord  S<»mperdale*s  second  horseman  rode  into  the  yard  and 
demanded  a  stall  for  his  horse.  Knowing  how  soon  the  balloon  follows 
the  pilot,  she  immediately  ranged  the  Stunner-tartan-clad  children  in  the 
breaJcfeist-room ;  and  as  the  first  whip's  rate  sounded  as  he  rode  round  the 
corner,  she  sunk  into  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  with  a  laoe-fringed 
kerchief  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mark  Lane  Express  in  the  other. 

**  Holloa !  Springey  !*'  followed  by  the  heavy  crack  of  a  whip,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  his  lordship  before  the  g^reen  palings  that  divided 
a  yard  and  a  half  of  garden  from  the  field ;  and  a  loud  view  holloa 
burst  from  Jack,  as  the  object  of  inquiry  was  seen  dancing  about  the 
room  above,  with  his  face  all  flushed  witn  the  exertion  of  pulling  on  a 
very  tight  boot. 

''  Come  in,  my  lord !  pray,  come  in !  The  missis  is  below  I*'  exclaimed 
Springwheat,  from  the  open  window ;  and  just  at  the  moment  the  pad- 
groom  emerged  from  the  house  and  ran  to  his  lordship's  horse's  head. 

His  lordship  and  Jack  then  dismounted,  and  gave  their  hacks  in  charge 
of  the  servant ;  while  Wake,  and  Fyle,  and  Archer,  who  were  also  of  the 
party,  scanned  the  countenances  of  the  surrounding  idlers,  to  see  in  whose 
bands  they  had  best  confide  their  nags. 

In  Lord  Scamperdale  stamped,  followed  by  his  trainband  bold,  and 
Maria,  the  miud,  being  duly  stationed  in  the  passage,  threw  open  the 
parlour-door  on  the  left,  and  discovered  Mrs.  Sprmgwheat  sitting  in  the 
position  we  have  described. 

''  Well,  my  lady,  and  how  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  advancing 
gaily,  and  seizing  both  her  pretty  hands  as  she  rose  to  receive  him.  "  I 
declare,  you  look  younger  and  prettier  every  time  I  see  you." 

**  Oh !  my  lord,"  simpered  Mrs.  Springwheat,  "  you  gentlemen  are 
always  so  complimentary." 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  eyeing  her  intently  through 
his  silver  spectacles,  for  he  had  been  obliged  to  let  Jack  have  his  only 
remaining  pair  of  tortoiseshell-i  rimmed  ones. 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  repeated  his  lordship.  ^*  I  always  tell  Jack  you  are 
*he  handsomest  woman  in  Christendom ;  don't  I,  Jack  ?"  inqmred  his 
loHship,  appealing  to  his  fiictotum. 

"  '^fija.  my  lord,"  replied  Jack,  who  always  swore  to  whatever  his  lord- 
ship saia. 

**  By  Jove  T  continued  his  lordship,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  *^  if  I 
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oould  find  such  a  Woman  Fd  many  her  io-moxrow.  Not  such  women 
you  to  pick  up  every  day.  And  what  a  lot  of  pretty  paps !"  exdaimed 
lordship,  pretending  to  be  struck  wifch  the  row  of  starmg>  black-haired, 
black-eyed,  half-fhghtened  children.  "  Now  that's  what  I  call  a  good 
entry,"  continued  his  lordship,  scrutinising  them  attentively^  and  pointing 
them  out  to  Jack;  *'  all  dogs — all  boys  I  mean?"  added  he. 

'<  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Springwheat,  laughing,  '^  these  are  guis,* 
laying  her  hand  on  the  heads  of  two  of  them,  who  were  now  full  giggls 
at  the  idea  of  being  taken  for  boys. 

^'  Well,  they^re  devilish  handsome  anyhow,*'  replied  his  lordshq»,  think- 
ing he  might  as  well  be  done  with  the  inspection. 

Springwheat  himself  now  made  hb  appearance,  as  fine  a  sample  of  a 
man  as  his  wife  was  of  a  woman.  His  face  was  flushed  with  the  exertion 
of  pulling  on  his  tight  boots,  and  his  lordship  felt  the  creases  of  the  hooks 
in  his  hands  as  he  shook  him  heartily  by  them. 

"  Well,  Springey,*'  said  he,  ''  I  was  just  asking  your  wife  afier  the 
new  babby." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  my  lord,'*  replied  Springey,  with  a  shake  of  his  cuiiy 
head ;  *'  thank  you,  my  lord:  no  new  babbies,  my  lord,  with  wheat  below 
forty,  my  lord." 

'*  Well,  but  you've  got  a  pair  of  new  boots  at  all  events,"  observed  his 
lordship,  eyeing  Springwheat's  refractory  calves  bagging  over  the  tops  of 
them. 

'^  'Deed  have  I!"  replied  Springwheat;  ''and  a  pair  of  uncommon 
awkward  tight  customers  they  are,"  added  he,  trying  to  move  his  feet 
about  in  them. 

"  Ah  !  you  should  always  have  a  chap  to  wear  yoiur  boots  a  few  times 
before  you  put  them  on  yourself"  observed  his  lordshm.  ''  I  never  have  a 
pair  of  tight  'uos,"  added  he ;  *'  Jack  here  always  ooes  the  needful  by 


mme." 


''  That's  all  very  well  for  lords,*'  replied  Mr.  Springwheat ;  ''  but  we 
farmers  wear  out  our  boots  fast  enough  ourselves  without  anybody  to 
ass'ist  us." 

<'  WeU,  but  I  s'pose  we  may  as  well  fall  to,"  observed  his  lordship) 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  well-garnished  table.  ''  All  these  eood  thmss 
are  meant  to  eat,  I  s*pose,"  added  he  :  "  cakes,  and  sweets,  and  jellies  wit£- 
out  end  :  and  as  to  your  sideboard,"  said  he,  turning  round  and  looking  at 
it, ''  it's  a  match  for  any  Lord  Mayor's.  A  round  of  beef,  a  ham,  a  tongue, 
and  is  that  a  goose  or  a  turkey  ?" 

''  A  turkey,  my  lord,"  replied  Springwheat ;  ''  home-fed,  my  lord." 

''  Ah,  home-fed,  indeed  !*'  ejaculated  his  lordship,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  :  ''  home-fed ;  wish  I  could  feed  at  home.     The  man  who  sud  that, 

E'en  from  the  peasant  to  the  lord, 
The  tm'kej  smokes  on  every  bosrd, 

told  a  big  'un,  for  Fm  sure  none  ever  smokes  on  mine.*' 

''  Take  a  little  here  to-day,  then,*'  observed  Mr.  Springwheat,  cutting 

deep  into  the  white  breast. 

''I  will,"  replied  his  lordship,   ''I  will;  and  a  slice  of  tongue,  to^'' 

added  he. 

"  There  are  some  hot  sausingers  comin',"  observed  Mr.  Sprirg-wheat 
''  You  darCt  say  so,"  replied  his  lordship,  apparently  tbvnderstmck  at 
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iiub  inlbrnuitioD.  **  Well,  I  mnrt  hAve  i^  three.  By  Jove,  Jack  T  said 
he,  appealing  to  his  friend,  '^  but  you've  lit  on  your  legs  coming  here* 
Here's  a  faraikfast  fit  to  set  before  a  queen — ^muffins,  and  crumpets,  and 
cakes.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  die  best  use  of  your  time,  for  yoa 
kave  but  twenty  minutes,"  continued  his  lordship,  looldng  at  his  watch, 
*'  and  muffins  and  crumpets  don't  come  in  your  way  every  day." 

*^  'Deed  they  don't,'*  replied  Jack,  with  a  g^n. 

''  "Will  your  lordship  take  tea  or  coffee  ?"  asked  the  handsome  Mrs. 
Spnngwheat,  i^o  had  now  taken  her  seat  at  the  top  of  the  table  behind 
a  richly  chased  equipage  for  the  dtstribntion  of  those  beverages. 

'^  'Fon  my  word,"  replied  his  lordship,  apparent^  bewildered — <^  'pon 
my  word,  I  don*t  know  what  to  say.  Tea  or  cof&e?  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  going  to  take  somethmg  out  of  my  black  friend  yonder/' 
nodding  to  where  a  Fren^  bottle  like  a  tall  bully  was  lifting  its  head 
above  an  encircling  stand  of  liqueur-fi^lasses. 

**  Suppose  you  have  a  little  of  what  we  call  laced  tea,  my  lord — ^tea 
with  a  dash  of  brandy  in  it  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Springwheat. 

^  Laced  tea,"  repeated  his  lordsliip  ;  *'  laced  tea :  so  I  will,"  said  he. 
**  Devilish  good  idea — devilish  good  idea,"  continued  he,  bringing  the 
bottle,  and  seating  himself  on  Mrs.  Springwheat's  right,  while  his 
host  helped  him  to  a  most  plentiful  plate  of  turkey  and  tongue.  The 
table  was  now  about  full,  as  was  the  room  ;  the  guests  just  roUing  in  as 
they  would  to  a  public-house,  and  helping  themselves  to  whatever  they 
liked.     Great  was  the  noise  of  eating. 

As  his  lordship  was  in  tihe  full  enjoyment  of  his  plateful  of  meat,  he 
happened  to  look  up,  and,  the  space  between  him  and  the  window  being 
dear,  he  saw  something  that  caused  him  to  drop  his  knile  and  fork  and 
faSL  back  in  his  chair  as  if  he  was  shot. 

^'  My  lord's  ill !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Springwheat,  who,  being  the  only  man 
with  his  nose  up,  was  the  first  to  perceive  it. 

^'  Clap  him  on  the  back !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Springwheat,  who  considered 
that  an  infallible  recipe  for  the  ailments  of  children. 

^*  Oh,  Mr.  Spraggon !"  exclaimed  both,  as  they  rushed  to  his  assistance, 
''what  is  the  matter  with  my  lord?" 

'*  Oh  that  Soapey  something  I"  gasped  his  lordship,  bending  forward  in 
his  chair,  and  venturing  another  glance  through  the  window. 

Sure  enough,  diere  was  Soapey,  just  in  the  act  of  dismounting  from  the 
piebald,  and  resigning  it  wiui  becoming  dignity  to  his  trusty  groom, 
Mr.  Leather,  who  stood  most  respectfiilly — Pavo  in  hand — waiting  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  Sponge,  being  one  of  a  rather  numerous  breed  of  men,  who  t^ink 
a  red  coat  a  pas^rt  everywhere,  having  stamped  the  superfluous  mud 
sparks  from  his  boots  at  the  door,  swaggered  in  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
exclaiming,  as  he  bobbed  his  head  to  the  lady,  and  looked  round  at  ih» 
company, — 

''  What,  grubbcng  away !  grubbing  away  !*' 

''  Won't  you  take  a  little  refreshment?"  asked  Mr.  Springwheat,  in  the 
hea^y  way  these  hospitable  fellows  welcome  everybody. 

*'  Yes,  I  will,"  replied  Sponge,  turning  to  the  sideboard  as  though  it 
wert)  an  inn.  ''  That's  a  devili^  fine  ham,"  observed  he ;  '^  why  doesn't 
somebody  cut  it  ?" 

"  Let  me  Mp  yim  to  some,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Springwheat,  seising  the 
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back-handled  knife  and  fork,  and  diving  deep  into  the  rich  red  meat 
with  the  knife. 

Soapey,  hairing  got  two  bountifal  slices,  with  a  knotch  of  home-made 
brown  bread  and  a  dab  of  mustard  on  his  plate-edge,  now  made  for  the 
table,  and  elbowed  himself  into  a  place  between  Mr.  Fossick  and  Major 
Mayo,  immediately  opposite  Mr.  Spraggon. 

«  Good  morning/',  said  he  to  that  worthy,  as  he  saw  the  whites  of  liil 
eyes  showing  through  his  formidable  spectacles. 

**  Momin',"  muttered  Jack,  as  if  his  mouth  was  either  too  full  to  artica« 
late  or  he  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  say  to  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  Here*9  a  fine  hunting  morning,  my  lord,"  observed  Sponge,  address- 
ing himself  to  his  lordship,  who  sat  on  Jack's  left. 

**  Is  it  ?"  blurted  his  lordship,  pretending  to  be  desperately  busy  with 
the  contents  of  his  plate,  though  in  reality  his  appetite  was  gone. 

A  dead  pause  now  ensued,  interrupted  only  by  the  clattering  of  knives 
and  forks  and  the  occasional  exclamations  of  parties  in  want  of  some  par- 
ticular article  of  food.  A  chill  had  come  over  the  scene — ^a  chill  whose 
cause  was  apparent  to  every  one,  except  the  worthy  host  and  hostess,  who 
had  not  heaid  of  Mr.  Sponge's  descent  upon  the  country.  They  attri- 
buted it  to  his  lordship's  indisposition,  and  Mr.  Springwheat  endeavoured 
to  cheer  him  up  with  the  prospect  of  sport. 

'*  There's  a  brace,  if  not  a  leash,  of  foxes  in  cover,  my  lord,"  ob- 
served he,  seeing  his  lordship  was  only  playing  with  the  contents  of  his 
plate. 

'*  Is  there!"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  brightening  up :  *<let's  be  at  'em!*' 
added  he,  jumping  up  and  divin?  under  the  side  table  for  his  flat  hat  and 
heavy  iron  hammer-headed  whip.  <'€rOod  morning,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Springfwheat,"  exclaimed  he,  putting  on  his  hat  and  seizing  both  her  pretty 
taper-fingered  hands  and  squeezing  them  ardently.  ''  Good  morning,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Springwheat,"  repeated  he,  adding,  "  by  Jove !  if  ever  there 
was  an  angel  in  petticoats  you're  her;  Vd  give  a  hundred  pounds  for  sach 
a  wife  as  you!  Id  give  a  thousand  poundb  for  -  such  a  wife  as  you !  Bv 
the  powers !  I'd  give  five  thousand  pounds  for  such  a  wife  as  you  I**  With 
which  asseverations  his  lordship  stamped  away  in  his  great  clumsy  boots, 
amidst  the  uproarious  laughter  of  the  party. 

*'No  hurry,  gentlemen — ^no  hurry,"  observed  Mr.  Springwheat,  as 
some  of  die  keen  ones  were  preparing  to  follow,  and  began  sorting  their 
hats,  and  making  the  mistakes  incident  to  their  being  all  the  same  shape. 
<<  No  hurry,  sir — no  hurry,  sir,"  repeated  Springwheat,  addressdng  Mr. 
Sponge  specifically;  '^his  lordship  will  have  a  talk  to  his  hounds  yet» 
and  his  horse  is  still  in  the  stable.'' 

With  this  assurance,  Mr.  Sponge  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table,  where 
several  of  the  hungry  ones  were  plying  their  knives  and  forks  as  if  they 
were  indeed  breakmg  their  fasts. 

'*  Well,  old  boy,  and  how  are  you  ?"  asked  Soapey,  as  the  whites  of 
Jack's  eyes  again  settled  upon  him,  on  the  latter's  looking  up  from  his 
plateful  of  sausages. 

"  Nicely.     How  are  yon?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Nicely  too,"  replied  Soapey,  in  the  laconic  way  men  speak  wh* 
have  been  engaged  in  some  common  enterprise — getting  drunk,  licking 
a  policeman,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

'^  Jaw  and  the  ladies  well  ?"  asked  Jack,  in  the  same  stnin* 
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''Oh*  nioelyy"  said  Sospey.  ''Jaw's  headache's  gone«-*wish  mine 
was  too." 

**  Take  a  glass  of  cherry-brandy/'  exclaimed  the  hospitable  Mr.  Spring- 
wheat  :  <'  nothing  like  a  drop  of  something  for  steadying  the  nerves." 
'    '< Presently/'  replied  Soapey,  "presently;  meanwhile  1*11  trouble  the 
missis  for  a  cup  of  coffee.     Coffee  without  sugar/'  said  Soapey,  address- 
ing the  lady. 

'  '*  With  pleasure,"  replied  Mrs.  Springwheat,  glad  to  get  a  little  cus- 
tom for  her  goods.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  had  been  at  the  bottles  and 
Sideboard. 

.  Springwheat,  seeing  Mr.  Sponge,  the  only  person  who,  as  a  stranger, 
there  was  any  occasion  for  him  to  attend  upon,  in  the  care  of  his  wife, 
now  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  mounting  his  £ye-year  old  horse,  whose 
tail  stuck  out  like  the  long  horn  of  a  coach,  as  his  ploughman  groom 
said,  rode  off  to  join  the  hunt. 

''  By  the  powers,  but  those  are  capital  sausages  !"  observed  Jack, 
smacking  his  lips  and  eating  away  for  hard  life.  "  Just  look  if  my  lord's 
on  his  horse  yet,"  added  he  to  one  of  the  children,  who  had  begun  to 
hover  round  the  table  and  dive  their  fingers  into  the  sweets. 

'*  No^"  replied  the  child  ;  "  he's  still  on  foot,  playing  with  the  dogs." 

'*  Here  goes  then,"  said  Jack,  for  another  plate,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  running  with  his  plate  to  the  sausage-dish. 

^*  Have  a  hot  one,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Springwheat,  adding,  "  it  will  be 
done  in  a  minute." 

**  No  thank  ye,"  replied  Jack,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  adding,  '^  I 
might  be  done  in  a  minute  too." 

'^  He'll  wait  for  you,  I  suppose  ?"  observed  Soapey,  addressing  Jack. 

"  Not  so  dear  about  that,"  replied  Jack,  gobbling  away ;  "  time  and 
my  lord  wiut  for  no  man.  But  it's  hardly  the  half-hour  yet,"  added  he, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

He  then  fell  to  with  the  voracity  of  a  hound  after  huntmg.  Soapey 
too  made  the  most  of  his  time,  as  did  two  or  three  others  who  still 
xemained. 

"  Now  for  the  jumping  powder!"  at  length  exclaimed  Soapey,  looking 
round  for  the  bottle.  "What  shall  it  be,  dierry  or  neat?"  continued  he, 
pointing  to  the  two. 

"  Cherry  for  me,"  replied  Jack,  squinting  and  eating  away  without 
looking  up. 

"  1  say  neatj^  rejoined  Soapey,  helping  himself  out  of  the  French 
bottle. 

"  You'll  be  hard  to  hold  after  that,"  observed  Jack,  as  he  eyed  Soapey 
tossinff  it  off. 

"  lliope  my  horse  won't,"  replied  Soapey,  remembering  he  was  going 
to  ride  the  resolute  chestnut. 

"  You*ll  show  us  the  way  1  dare  say,"  observed  Jack. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  rephed  Soapey,  helping  himself  to  a  second 
glass. 

"  What !  at  it  agun  I"  exclaimed  Jack,  adding,  "  Take  care  you  don't 
ride  over  my  lord." 

"  ni  take  care  of  the  old  file,"  said  Soapey ;  "  it  wouldn't  do  to  kill 
'ihe  goose  that  lays  the  golden  what-do-ye-call-'ems,  you  know — he, 
he,  he!" 
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*'  No^**  chuckled  Jack ;  '^indeed  it  wouldn't — ^mmt  make  the  nuwl  of 
him." 

''  What  sort  of  a  humour  is  he  in  to-day  ?"  asked  Sooipey. 

'^  Middling,'*  replied  Jack,  "  middling  ;  hell  d — n  you  heartilj,  most 
likely,  axxi  declare,  if  it  vasn^t  unhecoming  a  nohleman  to  use  coarse 
language,  he'd  swear  ;  but  that  you  mustn't  mind." 

'*  Not  I,"  replied  Soapey,  who  was  well  used  to  that  sort .  of  thing— 
Soapey,  like  all  horsedealing  fbzhunters,  being  always  a  terribly  trouble- 
some fellow  in  the  field. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  me  either,"  observed  Jack,  sweeping  the  last  pieee 
of  sausage  into  his  mouth  with  his  knife,  and  jumping  up  Arom  ti:ie  tdble. 
^  I  swear  when  his  lordship  swears,"  added  he,  diving  under  the  side 
table  for  his  flat  hat. 

"  Hark  !  there's  the  horn!"  exclaimed  Soapey,  rushing  to  the  window. 

''  So  there  is,"  responded  Jack,  standing  on  one  leg  transfixed  to  tfao 
spot. 

''  By  the  powers,  they're  away !"  exclaimed  Soapey,  as  his  lordsin 
was  seen  hat  in  hand  careering  over  the  meadow  beyond  the  cover,  witn 
the  tail  hounds  straining  to  overtake  their  flying  comrades.  Twangs — 
twangs — twang  went  Frostyface^s  horn;  crack — crack— crack  went  the 
ponderous  thongs  of  the  whips ;  shouts,  and  yells,  and  yelps,  and  whoops, 
and  holloas,  proclaimed  the  usual  wild  excitement  of  this  privikg^ 
period  of  the  chase.  All  was  joy,  save  among  the  gtmrmands  assembled 
at  the  door — they  looked  blank  indeed. 

'^  What  SLsdlf'  said  Soapey,  who,  with  Jack,  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case. 

''  Yonder  he  goes !"  exclaimed  a  lad,  who  had  run  up  from  the  cover 
to  see  the  hunt  from  the  eminence  on  which  the  house  stood. 

'^  Where?*'  exclaimed  Soapey,  straining  his  eyeballs. 

*' There!*'  said  the  lad,  pointing  due  south.  ^IVye  see  Tommy 
Claychop's  pasture?  Now  he's  through  the  hedge  and  into  Mrs.  Starve- 
land's  turnip-field,  making  right  for  Bramblebrake  Wood  on  the  hUl." 

"  So  he  is,"  said  Soapey,  in  disgust,  who  now  caught  sight  of  the  fox 
emerging  from  the  turnips  on  to  a  grass-field  beyond. 

Jack  stood  staring  through  his  great  spectacles,  without  dagning  a 
word. 

^  What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

'^ Do  ?"  replied  Jack,  with  his  chin  still  up ;  ''go  home,  I  should 
diink." 

''  There's  a  man  down !"  exclaimed  a  groom,  who  formed  one  of  Aft 
group,  as  a  dark-coated  rider  and  horse  measured  their  length  on  a 
pasture. 

^  It's  Mr.  Sparks,"  said  another;  adding,  ''  he's  always  rcdling  about" 

''  Lor,  look  at  the  parson !"  exclaimed  a  third,  as  Blossomnose  wtf 
seen  gathering  his  bone  and  setting  up  hia  shoulders  prepaiatory  to 
riding  at  a  gate. 

«  Well  done,  old  'un !"  roared  a  fourth,  as  the  horse  flew  over  i^ 
apparently  without  an  effort. 

''  Now  for  Tom  1"  cried  several,  as  the  second  whip  west  gaUopiag  «f 
on  the  fine  of  the  gate. 

*'  Ah !  he  won't  have  it !"  was  tibe  ciy,  as  the  horse  suddenly  stopfMsd 
short,  nearly  shooting  Tom  over  his  head.     '*  Try  him  again — ^try  bin 
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ftgam — take  a  good  run — iliati's  him — ^there,  he's  OTerl**  was  the  eiy,  as 
Tom  flouririied  his  right  ann  in  the  air  on  clearing  it. 

^  Lauk  I  there's  old  Tommy  Hoggers,  the  rat-catcher  !*'  cried  anodier, 
as  a  man  was  seen  working  away  with  his  aims  and  legs  on  an  old  white 
pony  that  went  about  the  pace  of  a  pig. 

**Ah,  Tommy!  Tommy!"  observed  another,  ''ye'd  better  shut  up, 
man, — ye*d  better  shut  up ;  the  further  ye  go,  the  further  ye'll  be  left 
a'hint.** 

A  yery  true  prophecn^ ;  for  before  Tommy  got  to  the  gap  out  of  the 
second  field,  his  lordship  and  the  leading  men  were  at  the  white  gate 
leading  into  Bramblebrake  Wood.  A  southerly  wind  wafted  the  echo  of 
the  first  outburst  of  melody  back  to  the  "  hill,"  after  which  the  lagging 
horsemen  and  still  more  lagging  footmen  were  all  that  remained  to  our 
left-in-the-lurch  friends.  How  disgusting  a  red  coat  is  under  such  cir- 
eomstances !  We  have  heard  it  said  that  running  about  a  fallow  afber 
one*s  horse  is  the  most  humiliating  thing  in  nature,  but  we  question 
whether  not  getting  a  start  at  all  is  not  worse. 

*'  How  did  my  lord  get  his  horse  ?"  asked  Jack  of  the  servant  in 
charge  of  the  hacks,  who  now  came  up  from  the  cover,  and  joined  the 
group  at  the  door. 

<<  It  was  taken  down  to  him  at  the  cover,*'  replied  the  man.  ^  My 
lord  went  on  foot,  and  the  horse  went  round  the  back  way.  The  horse 
wasn't  there  half  a  minute  afore  he  was  wanted ;  for  no  sooner  were  the 
hounds  in  at  one  side  than  the  fox  popped  out  at  t'other.  Such  a 
wopper !  biggest  fox  that  ever  was  seen.'* 

^'  They  are  all  the  biggest  foxes  that  ever  were  seen,"  snapped  Soapey, 
who  wanted  somebody  to  find  fault  with  ;  adding,  *^  I'll  be  bound  he 
wasn't  a  bit  bigger  than  nine-tenths  of  what  one  sees.'* 

'<  111  be  bound  not  either,"  growled  Jack,  squinting  frightfully  at  the 
man,  for  both  worthies  were  equally  ready  to  fall  foul  of  anybody; 
adding,  "  Get  me  my  hack,  and  don't  be  after  talking  nonsense  there." 

Our  friends  then  remounted  their  hacks,  and  in  very  discontented 
moods  retraced  their  steps  to  their  respective  homes,  fully  satisfied  that 
my  lord  had  ''  done  it  on  purpose." 
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BT  ZEBEDEE  HICKORY. 

Chapter  V. 

« 

A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUmTT. 

♦      ♦      ♦      What  is  here? 
Gold?— yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold? — 

*  •  •  4>  • 

This  yellow  slare 
Will  knit  and  break  religiona;  bless  the  accursed; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  adored;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bendi. 

TimenofAAitm> 

GODraBT  was  in  the  hahit  of  straying  on  'Change  in  the  evening  to 
learn  the  gossip  of  the  day.     It  has  heen  said  by  some  one  that  a  visit 
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alcpe  to  a  place  of  amusetnent  is  a  penance  instead  of  a  pleasure.  To  be 
alone  in  a  crowd  is  to  experience  the  most  complete  solitude.  It  is  so 
on  'Change.  The  chance  visitor  wanders  from  group  to  group  of  busy 
merchants  and  stockbrokers,  and  everj  one  seems  employed  bat  him* 
self. 

Our  hero  was  on  this  occasion  standing  in  ''  the  place  where  merdiants 
most  do  congregate,"  when  a  hand  was  l«d  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
friendly  voice  ezclsumed, 

"  How  are  you,  sir  ?     How  do  you  get  along  now  ?*' 

He  turned  round,  and  recognised  Mr.  Snag.  He  replied  that  he  was 
as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

'*  A  countryman  of  yours  came  from  up  river  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Snag. 
"  He  knows  you.'*  ^ 

*^  Knows  me?*'  repeated  Selbome. 

"  He  is  here  now,  I  expect,"  said  his  friend.  *'  If  you  will  wait  a 
moment,  I  will  bring  him  to  you." 

He  departed,  and  presently  returned  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  whom 
he  introduced  as  Mr.  Underwood,  who  greeted  Selborue  with  the  cor- 
diality of  an  old  acquaintance.  Strange  to  say,  the  latter  had  no  recol- 
lection of  him,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  received  his  advances  with 
that  sort  of  uncertainty  mingled  with  distrust  which  a  dog  is  seen  to 
exhibit  when  being  attempted  to  be  conciliated  by  a  suspicious  stranger. 

There  was  something  in  Mr.  Underwood's  appearance  and  manner 
decidedly  unprepossessing.  His  ordinary  communications  were  utterod 
in  an  offensively  familiar  and  confidential  tone.  He  gave  profound 
attention  to  all  Godfrey  said,  while  he  listened,  looked  into  the  speaker  s 
face  with  a  watchful  and  curious  eye,  which  more  than  once  made  Sel- 
bome stop  short  in  what  he  was  saying,  and  his  laugh,  which  was  more 
frequent  than  necessaiy,  was  harsh  and  grating. 

He  drew  Selbome  aside  to  a  seat,  and  told  him  that  he  had  seen  his 
friends. 

^'  You  see,  sir,*'  said  he,  *'  that  I  promised  to  see  you.  I  think  I  can 
be  of  great  service  to  you." 

Godfrey  replied  drily  that  he  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  way. 

''Ah!"  said  the  other,  in  an  oily  whisper,  ''that  I  cannot  inform  you 
without  you  consent  to  embark  in  the  scheme." 

"  How  can  I  consent  until  I  know  what  it  is  ?'*  said  Godfrey. 

"  Ah!"  replied  Mr.  Underwood.  "  Answer  roe  one  question.  Would 
you  prefer  wasting  five,  or  six,  or  ten  years  here,  at  last  making  a  hare 
competency;  or  would  you  run  the  hazard  of  life  and  limb  for  a  few 
short  months,  and  become  a  millionnaire  at  one  bold  stroke?'* 

Selbome  replied  that  if  he  had  confidence  in  the  scheme  he  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment. 

"  Would  you  like,"  continued  Mr.  Underwood,  "  instead  of  scraping  a 
pile  of  paltry  dollars,  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain-head,  and  draw  direct 
from  the  bank  of  nature — draw  till  you  were  tired  ?" 

"  You  are  speaking  riddles  to  me,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  Will  you  swear  me  secresy  ?"  said  Mr.  Underwood. 

"  I  will  g^ve  you  my  word,"  said  Selborne,  "  that  if  the  plan  is  a 
straightforward  one,  no  person  but  myself  shall  know  it." 

Mr.  Underwood  laid  his   hand  on  Selbome*s  knee,  and  said^  in  a 
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hoane  whisper,  which  made  our  hero  sensible  of  the  presence  of  alcohol 
in  his  yicinity, 

<'  Gold,  sir— pure,  vbgin  gold,  coined  in  nature's  mint — ^glittering 
lumps,  that  dazzle  the  eye,  cropping  from  mountains  and  dioking  up 
streams.  Join  us — you  must — you  will.  Our  party  starts  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

'*  Starts ! — ^where  for  ?"  said  Godfrey. 

Mr.  Underwood  paused,  looked  into  the  &oe  of  the  latter  steadily,  hit 
him  in  the  chest,  and  uttered,  in  a  low  voice,  the  word  ^'  CaU-fomia  r 

'^  Hush !"  he  said ;  ^'  you  must  not  speak  it,  you  must  not  dream  of 
it,  for  fear  you  are  overheard." 

'^  Do  you  go  with  the  party  ?"  inquired  Selbome. 

"  I  follow  in  a  few  days,"  replied  Mr.  Underwood,  hurriedly.  ^^  To- 
morrow night  the  party  meet  preparatory  to  setting  out.  1  will  take 
you  there,  and  you  shaU  learn  for  yourself." 

'*  I  shall  consider  the  matter  over,"  said  Selbome,  rising. 

Mr.  Underwood's  brow  darkened. 

*'  You  must  go,"  he  sud ;  ^'    would  not  have  told  you  otherwise." 

'*  If  you  think  your  secret  unsafe  with  me,  Mr.  Underwood,  you  had 
much  better  not  have  told  me.'* 

^'  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Underwood,  deliberately ;  ''  I  know  you 
trt2/go." 

Here  they  separated. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Mudge's  introduction  to  our  voyagers,  Jones 
and  he  seemed  to  have  struck  up  a  friendship,  and  were  seldom  apart. 
About  the  period  when  this  chapter  commences,  an  appointment  in  the 
government  offices  of  the  state  was  tendered  Selbome  by  Mr.  Forrest, 
which,  all  preliminaries  being  settled,  he  hastened  to  accept.  The 
duties  connected  with  this  engagement  necessarily  separated  him  from 
the  other  three,  so  that  he  only  saw  them  occasionally.  Ever  since  the 
scene  between  Jones  and  himself  the  former  had  shunned  him,  except 
when  unavoidably  brought  into  contact,  on  which  occasions  Jones  was 
oppressively  civil.  However,  these  occasions  did  occur,  and  Selbome, 
tsx  from  cherishing  resentment,  repeatedly  invited  an  opportunity  for  a 
mutual  explanation,  which  was  as  sedulously  avoided  by  the  other. 
This  would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  except  in  explatation  of  one  or  two 
circumstances  which  occurred  at  this  time. 

They  were  all  seated  this  evening  at  a  table  in  Wright*s  room  at  the 
hotel — Selbome  amongst  the  number — when  a  note  was  handed  in  to 
the  latter  from  Mr.  Forrest,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

*'  I  have  some  letters  for  you  by  the  mail,  which  you  had  better  call  for 
in  the  morning,  as  it  may  be  of  importance  for  you  to  receive  them 
personally." 

While  Selbome  was  reading  this  communication,  Mr.  Mudge  eyed 
the  paper  askance,  but  apparently  with  an  unsatisfactory  result,  for  he 
arose,  ostensibly  to  light  his  cigar,  and  stood  behind  our  hero's  chair. 
The  cigar  took  so  long  to  light,  that  the  latter  person,  annoyed  at  this 
apparent  espionage,  turned  tne  note  over  and  looked  quickly  round,  but 
Mr.  Mudge's  face  wore  an  expression  of  stolidity,  and  hb  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  smoke  of  his  cigar.  ''  He  could  not  have  been  reading," 
thought  he. 
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After  separating  for  the  night,  Selbome  had  retired  to  his  room.  Bia 
dormitory  was  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  building,  and  his  window  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  the  citj.  He  was  not  what  might  be 
termed  a  sound  sleeper,  and  on  this  night  particnlarlj  he  was  in  that 
restless  state  which  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  He 
turned  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  the  vain  hope  of  that  repose  which 
is  usually  60  fickle  as  to  shun  the  ejes  of  those  who  need  it  most  and 
eourt  it  most  assiduously.  He  tried  the  various  resources  said  to  be 
specifics  for  this  painful  wakefulness.  He  repeated  verses  to  himself;  he 
counted  from  one  to  five  hundred,  forwards,  then  backwards,  but  without 
success — sleep  fled  from  his  eyelids. 

In  despair  he  rose,  and,  striking  a  light,  drew  forth  a  cigar  and  pro- 
ceeded to  smoke,  with  his  feet  on  the  dressing-table  and  himself  on  a  chair, 
tilted  back  as  far  as  the  laws  of  equilibrium  would  permit.  He  reduced 
two  real  Havannahs  to  ashes  before  inducing  the  least  symptom  of 
drowsiness,  and  then  resorted  to  his  couch  to  make  a  new  effort.  Before 
extinguishing  the  light,  he  looked  to  the  fastenings  of  his  room,  and  for 
the  first  time  perceived  an  ominous  notice  to  the  following  effect: — 

^*  You  are  requested  to  lock  your  door  to  prevent  losses  at  night." 

Sleep  came  now  without  solicitation,  and  unconsdousness  overtook 
our  hero  almost  the  moment  he  had  settled  himself  on  his  pillow.  His 
slumber  was  not  so  sound  but  that  Queen  Mab  visited  him,  and  he  wan- 
dered in  dreams. 

He  dreamt  that  he  was  rambling  around  the  base  of  the  St.  Charles, 
and  while  straying  about  in  idle  curiosity  a  voice  was  heard  urging  luni 
to  search. 

"  Search  !'*  it  said :  "  a  treasure  lies  below." 

In  his  vision  he  thought  a  guide  appeared,  directing  him  to  a  particular 
spot,  and  that,  obedient  to  his  instructions,  he  had  commenced  the  search, 
and  was  about  removing  some  of  the  stones  from  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  when  the  whole  pile  toppled  over,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  lood 
eresh,  and  the  vision  disappeared. 

A  noise  of  something  falling,  too  real  and  material  to  be  altogether 
▼iaonary,  startled  Selbome  from  his  slumbers,  and  with  a  shout  he  sat  op 
m.  bed.  He  was  sensible  on  the  instant  that  some  person  was  in  his  room, 
and  that  an  article  of  furniture  had  been  overturned. 

«  Hallo  r  cried  he ;  "  who  is  there?" 

But  the  only  answer  he  received  was  the  sound  of  the  door  stealthily 
dosing.  Recollecting  that  he  had  turned  the  key  carefully  before  going 
to  bed,  he  was  convinced  that  no  one  could  obtain  access  to  the  room 
-without  a  duplicate  key,  and  that  there  was  some  treachery  afloat.  He 
sprang  firom  his  couch  and  rushed  to  the  landing,  but  no  person  could  he 
see.  Reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  uselessness  of  hunting  over  the  im- 
mense building  for  any  concealed  depredator,  he  returned  to  his  chamber 
and  rang  the  bell  with  all  his  might.  He  employed  himsdf  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  manner,  when  at  last  the  summons  was 
aaswered  by  three  waiters  in  (UshabUie,  who  inquired,  in  not  the  most 
pleasant  tone  of  voice,  what  was  the  matter. 

Godfrey  related  the  circumstance  of  some  one  entering  the  room  by  meO0 
of  a  duplicate  key,  when  one  of  the  waiters  inquired  if  he  had  lost  anvthiog* 

This  had  not  occurred  to  our  hero  till  this  moment,  and  he-aaEsitled 
ihefisct. 
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'<  The  gentleman  ought  to  look  before  he  calk  people  out  of  their  beds," 
said  one  of  the  satelfites  m  a  reproachful  tone. 

''  Stay/'  said  our  hero ;  <<  do  joa  think  you  could  borrow  me  a  pistol,  or 
a  knife,  or  something  ?** 

They  all  immediate^  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  at  that  late  hour; 
but  on  Godfrey  assuring  them  that  he  should  ring  his  bell  all  night  if 
they  did  not,  they  departed,  and  shortly  returned  vrith  the  articles  in 
question.  Selbome,  after  looking  to  the  priming  and  chaige  of  the  pistol, 
and  fixing  a  chair  and  table  against  the  door,  proceeded  to  examine  his 
pockets.  To  his  consternation  he  found  that  a  roll  of  five-dollar  notes, 
which  he  had  drawn  that  day  from  the  bank,  was  gone,  and  also  some 
letters  from  his  pocket-book.  He  was  not  dbturbed  again  that  nighty 
and  towards  morning  managed  to  obtain  some  snatches  of  repose. 

The  morning  did  not  elucidate  the  mystery,  and  though,  on  stating  the 
matter  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  the  latter  person  d3  all  in  his  power 
to  extract  information  from  the  servants,  the  attempt  was  ineffectual.  He 
did  not  see  any  of  his  friends  at  the  morning's  meal.  He  hastily  de- 
voured the  viands  before  him,  and  was  about  setting  off  for  his  place  of 
business,  intending  to  call  on  Mr.  Forrest  in  his  way  thither,  when  a 
messenger  from  the  government  office  came  to  request  his  immediate  at- 
tendance there. 

He  found  the  whole  place  in  commotion.  It  was  during  the  war  in 
Mexico,  and  intelligence  had  just  been  received  from  the  army  in  occupa- 
tion on  the  Rio  Grande  of  a  great  conflict  between  the  American  and 
Mexican  forces,  which  information  required  to  be  telegraphed  to  head- 
quarters at  Washington  without  loss  of  time.  This  du^  devolved  ou 
€ur  hero,  who  executed  it  without  delay.  It  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
employments  of  the  day,  which  were  so  multiplied  as  to  shut  out  all  other 
eeenrrences  from  his  mind.  He  received  instractions  to  proceed  to 
Baton  Rouge  that  evening.  The  evening  came,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  steamer  had  started  half  an  hour  before. 

Another  boat  was  about  starting  for  Galveston  in  Texas.  Amongst 
the  persons  on  board  was  one  whom  our  hero  thought  he  recognised,  and 
who,  on  turning  round,  disclosed  the  features  of  Mr.  Madge.  So  fiir, 
however,  from  the  recognition  appearing  to  give  mntnal  pleasure,  the 
latter  person  faced  round  and  immediately  disappeared.  Godfrey  ynm 
about  to  follow,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  the  negroes  on  the  gangway, 
while  a  voice  finom  the  hurricane«deek  shouted  out, — 

"  Keep  off  that  gangway." 

Stin  he  endeavoured  to  press  forward. 

*'  Now  then !"  roarel  the  voice,  ^are  yon  going  by  Ais  boat?^ 

"  No,'*  roared  Godfrey  in  reply. 

<*  Well,  then,  dear  off  the  gangway  at  onoe,  and  be  d        d  to  you  I" 

This  command  was  enforced  without  ceremony  by  ooe  of  the  men  lift- 
ing the  plank  on  which  Godfrey  stood,  and  thereby  alnioet  preeipitatiiig 
him  into  the  river.  To  this  sort  of  logic  there  was  no  replying,  as  he 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  water;  and  he  walked  away  to  his  eab. 
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BT  GBARIJBS  HEBVBT. 

An  English  /iSneur— •«  Anx  25,000  Coachman"— Vari^Us;  Change  of  Manage- 
ment; Dejazet— *'  Graziella,"  Hose  Cheri— **  La  Femme  a  la  Broche;"  Grasaot; 
Mademoiselle  Azimont  —  *' Les  Denx  Sans-Culottes  ;**  SainTille  ~ '' Croqne- 
Poule;"  Arnal;  Madame  I>oche~**Llmpertinent;"  F6Iix;  Mademoiselle  Clary; 
Une  aouricih-e — "Le  Comte  Hermann;"  M^Iingne— Bouvi^re — M.  Montigny 
and  Mademoiselle  I>aYerger-^**  La  Jeonesae  Doree,"  and  Mademoisdle  Out's 
Soir^  Dansante. 

The  t&nnflhner^  mis  m  aeHam^  may  be  considered  as  indigenous  to  the 
FreDch  soil,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  Parisian  asphalte,  its 
peculiar  properties  being  nowhere  more  attractive  or  more  contagious. 
Transplant  we  most  confirmed  man  of  business  firom  his  London  counting- 
house  to  the  Boulevard  de  Gand,  that  my. and  sunny  paradise  of 
loungers  and  cig^ar-smokers,  bounded  by  Uie  Rue  Grange  Bateliere  on 
the  east,  and  by  the  Chaussie  d' An  tin  on  the  west ;  and  in  less  than  no 
time  you  will  see  him  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  like  Numa,  smiling 
and  smirking  under  the  influence  of  the  exhilarating  and  perpetually- 
varying  panorama  at  which  he  is  never  tired  of  gazing.  Liot  any  one 
then  venture  to  speak  to  him  of  consols  or  railway-shares,  or  even  of 
what  might  be  thought  more  locally  interesting — the  last  price  of  the  trois 
in  the  Passage  de  TOpera!  Ah,  bah!  consols,  funds,  French  or  English, 
U  iagit  bien  de  ga!  What!  do  you  imag^e  that  a  poor  wearied, 
harassed,  extenuated  denizen  of  Copthall*court  or  Change-alley,  fresh 
fLord  help  me  for  venturing  on  so  misapplied  an  expression !)  nrom  his 
aesk  and  ledger,  will  calmly  recommence  dot-and-carry-one  headwork, 
to  the  exclusion  of  such  brilliant  and  evanescent  vifflons  as  those  in 
which  his  eyes  and  fancy  are  mutually  revelling  ?  No,  no;  for  this  onoe 
atlea^t,  Phomme  d'affaires  est  mart;  vive  le  flaneur  I 

The  majority  of  Englishmen,  however,  do  not  flhner  as  if  they  were 
''to  the  manner  bom,"  but  shyly  and  awkwiurdly,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  being  caught  doing  nothing.  Moreover,  those  who  are 
gregariously  and  socially  inclined,  far  from  deriving  the  amusement  that 
a  Frenchman  does  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  a  shop-window, 
coolly  penetrate  into  the  interior,  solely  for  tiie  purpose  of  killing  time^ 
and  without  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  making  a  purchase.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  awaiting  the  termination  of  a  sharp  shower  in  Tresse's  shon, 
the  well-known  play-vendor  of  the  Palais  Royal,  when  an  mimistakable 
son  of  Albion  walked  in,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  deposited  his  well- 
soaked  umbrella  against  a  chair,  thereby  causing  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion on  the  floor  of  an  extensive  puddle.  This  feat  accomplished,  he 
buried  his  hands  underneath  his  coat-tails,  and  whistied  a  few  bass  of 
some  indescribable  melody,  while  Tresse  and  I  looked  on  in  undisgnised 
amazement.  Ptesently  he  stopped  whistiing,  and,  without  exhuming  his 
hands,  affably  remarked  to  no  one  in  particular, 

«Moli6 !" 

Tresse,  who  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelligence,  stared  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  perspicacity  which  did  him  honour,  suddenly 
darted  to  one  comer  of  the  shop,  and,  hauling  down  a  goodly  tome, 
politely  handed  it  to  the  stranger,  saying, 

"Voil&  Moli^re,  monsieur  !*' 
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Ont  came  one  arm,  and  with  it  the  individual  addressed  motioned  away 
the  Yolume. 

'* No,  no,"  said  he,  ^' je disais  molie"  (Here  he  first  cast  a downwaid 
glance  at  his  saturated  coat  and  then  an  upward  one  at  the  square  foot  or 
so  of  sky  visible  through  the  glass  door  of  the  shop.) 

"  Ah  !*'  s{ud  Tresse,  "  monsieur  veut  dire  mouill6  ?" 

*'  Oui,  molie  ;  mauvais^  temps  pour  Stranger." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  sentiment,  which  seemed  to  intimate 
that  strangers  in  Paris  were  ialone  susceptible  of  inconvenience  from  a 
ducking,  any  weather  being  good  enough  for  the  natives,  he  liberated 
the  other  hand,  recaptured  his  umbrella,  and  renewed  his  whistling, 
under  cover  of  which  he  sallied  forth,  as  unconcernedly  as  he  had 
entered. 


Most  of  the  ready-made  clothes  shops  in  the  Palais  Royal  have,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  exhibited  in  front  of  their  Stakige  certain 
uncouth  wrappers,  fabricated  of  the  coarsest  possible  woollen  material, 
and  adoxned  with  buttons  of  a  fabulous  size  and  make.  These  garments, 
which  the  Parisian  lounger  in  his  Arcadian  innocence  fondly  imagines 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  every  English  sportsman's  wardrobe-— no  matter 
how  many  of  them  there  may  be — are  collectively  denominated  "  coach* 
man;'*  but  this  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance  they  bear  one  to 
another,  the  various  artists  employed  in  their  manufacture  allowing 
their  imaginations  the  fullest  play  both  as  regards  shape,  hue,  and 
pattern.  In  despite,  however,  of  their  anomalous  character,  it  would 
appear  that  these  supposed  necessary  appendafi;e8  to  a  coach-box  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  the  supply  bemg  constantly  ou  the  in- 
crease. Nay,  more;  an  establishment  has  oeen  recently  opened  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  the  proprietor  of  which  has  evidently  based  hia 
hopes  of  success  fitr  less  on  the  quality  of  his  g^ods  than  on  the  sonorous 
originality  of  his  signboard,  on  which  b  inscribed,  in  white  letters  on  & 
black  ground,  the  following  mystic  but  eye-attractiug  sentence — 

«  Aux  25,000  Coachman  !" 

Thanks  to  the  long  evenings  and  fogs — for  we  have  recently  had 
some  specimens  of  a  whity-browny  nust,  which  only  wanted  a  slight 
extra  dash  of  coal-smoke  to  render  it  perfectly  Londonian — ^thanks  to 
these  unerring  heralds  of  winter,  the  spirits — and,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  add,  the  reompts— of  theatrical  managers  in  general  are  decidedly  on 
the  rise.  In  proportion  as  the  streets  and  boulevards  become  deserted, 
the  temples  ot  Thespis  hegxu  to  fill ;  and  one  may  date  the  improvement 
in  dramatic  matters  as  well  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  chairs  in  front  of 
the  CM  de  Paris  as  fi^om  the  smg^ularly  reduced  demand  for  American 
drinks  at  the  Cafe  de  FOp^ra. 

This  change  for '  the  better  is  especially  visible  at  the  Vari^tes,  the 
management  of  which  theatre  has,  within  the  last  ten  days,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  M.  Milon  Thibaudeau,  formerly  an  actor  of  some  merit  at 
the  Od^on  and  elsewhere,  and  out  of  those  of  M.  Morin,  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire,  under  whose  administration'  the  boards  once  trod  by 
Brunet  aod  Potier  have  been  profiuied  by  the  exhibition  of  such  traih 
as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  by  the  most  indulgent  frequenter  of 
the  Delassements  Comiques. 
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The  new  director's  first  more  hiis  been  a  politic  and  jiidicioas  one ;  be 
has  reinforced  the  masculine  ensemble  of  his  company  by  the  engage- 
ment of  Bardouy  lluit  sterling  and  conscientious  actor  whose  place  is 
still  vacant  at  the  Vaudeville.  It  now  oihieAy  remains  for  M.  Tfailnn- 
deau  to  look  to  the  ladies ;  mind,  I  do  not  say  look  ai  them ;  for  tiirse 
pair  of  eyes,  like  those  of  Page,  St.  Marc,  and  Gay,  would  unnerve  the 
sternest  reformer  in  Christendom;  few  having  a  more  nnqneatiooable 
right  than  this  trio  of  syrens  to  say, 

If  to  my  share  some  trifling  errors  fUl, 
Look  in  my  face  and  yoall  forget  them  alL 

But  the  shrewd  manager  of  the  Varietes  knows  as  well  as  we  do  tiist 
half  a  dozen  combinations  of  beauty  and  talent,  far  from  being  de  trap, 
will  only  render  his  seraglio  still  more  attractive,  and  it  would  be  treason 
to  doubt  that  he  is  even  now  meditating  the  acquisition  of  some  new 
marvel,  destined  to  share  the  honours  of  l^e  affiche  with  the  inimitable 
I>6jazet — ^yes,  D^jazet ;  for — Thalia  be  praised ! — here  she  is  again ; 
still  unrivalled — still  unapproachable. 

What  on  earth  did  people  mean  by  saying — and  that  not  many  weeks 
ago — that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  her ;  that  the  lively  Fretillon,  the  witty 
L^tori^re,  the  amorous  Gentil-Bemard,  the  irresbtible  Richelieu,  in  a 
word,  the  incarnation  of  esprit  and  gaiety,  had  become  a  confirmed  hypo- 
chondriac, a  prey  to  melancholy  and  ennui  ?  Ennui,  allons  done  !  if  Uiere 
were  any  ennui  in  the  case,  it  must  have  been  the  ennui  of  doing  nothings 
the  natural  result  of  a  too  prolonged  conge, — in  fact,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  mal  dupaySy  for  every  one  knows  that  D^jazet's  pays  is 
the  theatre,  where  her  presence  is  as  necessary  to  her  own  pleasure  as  it  is 
to  ours.  Dejazet  melancholy !  Why,  then  she  must  be  a  more  wonder- 
ful actress  than  ever  the  world  gave  her  credit  for !  What,  when  we  look 
at  and  listen  to  that  sly,  mischievous,  pin-sticking  little  Voltaire,  that  arch 
Lisette,  with  her  wicked  smile  and  her  volume-speaking  elance,  we  are  to 
believe  that  all  their  gaiety  is  forced,  all  their  esprit  a  mechanicckl  exertion, 
a  theatrical  falsity,  put  on  and  thrown  off  like  a  mask  or  a  glove!  Credat 
JudtBUS  I    Not  I. 


It  is  somewhat  late — but  better  late  than  never — to  speak  of  Rose 
Ch6ri's  last  creation — or  rather  embodiment  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
creations  that  a  poet's  fancy  or  memory  ever  gave  birth  to-^of  Lamar- 
tine's  Graziella  !  The  piece  is  a  mere  sketch,  an  uapretendine  outline 
of  the  mournful  tale;  the  other  actors  appear  but  as  shadows  in  ue  back* 
sround,  the  entire  interest  of  the  tableau  being  concentrated  in  the 
heroine,  the  simple  maid  of  Procida.  And  what  toudnng  grace,  what 
innocent  artlessness,  what  angelic  resignation  does  she  not  by  turns  ex- 
hibit in  that  short  half-hour  between  the  rise  and  fell  of  the  curtain ! 
FunfiiUy  attractive,  indeed,  is  tiie  gradual  passing  away  of  that  gentle 
spirit — sad,  indeed,  but  exquisitdy  harmonious,  are  the  last  feint  notes 
<»  that  heart-rending  elegy !  You  forget  you  are  in  a  theatre ;  you  lose 
sight  of  the  actress ;  you  insensibly  become  one  of  the  mourners  grouped 
around  the  dying  maiden ;  and  when  at  length  the  vision  is  dispelled, 
and  you  awake  to  reality,  your  first  thoaght,  your  first  involuntary  excla- 
mation is,  that  Grazieila  is  worthy  of  Rose  Qi^ri^  and  Rose  Ch6ii  of 
Crraziella  ! 
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Farceur  de  Grastot  I  Est-il  drSicj  cetammal^lit !  Such  are  the  only 
criticiBins  one  is  likely  to  hear  at  the  Falius  Royal  during  the  performaaoe 
of  "  La  Femme  k  la  Broche«"  And  OYen  thoie  words  are  not  uttered 
quietly  and  deliberately,  but  gasped  out  amid  smothered  shrieks  of  merri- 
ment and  qtasmodic  oscillations  of  the  body,  as  if  the  entire  audience  were 
under  the  uncontrollable  influence  of  laughing-gas.  Lake  the  fiddler  in' 
the  fairy  tale^  whose  magic  notes  set  everybody  dancing,  one  look,  one 
word,  one  gei^ure  of  Grassotis  enough  to  convulse  and  '*  double  up"  the 
eravest,  the  prosiest,  the  most  melancholy  dullard  whose  lucky  star  ever 
led  him  withm  the  range  of  thb  comic,  tms  irresistible  artillery.  Whether 
you  take  Grassot  en  entier  or  piecemeal,  the  effect  is  the  same ;  his 
cherry-coloured  coat,  short-sleeved,  short-waisted,  and  profusely  buttoned, 
his  broad-checked  trousers,  his  perpendicular  wig,  resembling  in  shape  ft 
fir-apple  or  the  top  of  a  sugarloaf  mountain — all  these  may  be  exammed 
in  detail,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  before  your  inspection  is  half 
finished  he  will  completely  upset  all  your,  calculations  by  one  of  those  er- 
traordinary  upward  jerks  of  his  right  hand,  and  a  simultaneous  shake  of 
his  head,  ooth  of  wmch  alike  defy  description  and  imitation. 

And  yet  there  are  moments  when— --strange  as  it  may  appear— KHie 
would  be  glad  if  even  Grassot's  droUeries  were  less  magnetic  than  they 
are,  if  he  were  to  follow  old  Homer's  example  and  become  tedious,  so  as 
to  give  our  attention  and  our  lorgnon  a  brief  respite;  namely,  when 
pretty  Mademoiselle  Azimont  is  on  the  stage.  A  dsdnty  little  bit  of  goods, 
truly,  is  that  archly-smiling  damsel,  and  very  temptingly  indeed  does  she 
set  off  her  becoming  costume.  Seriously,  one  ought  to  insure  one's  life 
before  braving  the  charges  of  Agathocleoj^d  the  phosphoric  glances  of  the 
charming  BtondineUe ;  it  is  true  that  the  former  only  make  our  sides 
ache,  whereas  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  more  permanent,  inasmuch  as 
they  aim  at  (I  will  not  say  always  hU)  the  heart 

^  La  Femme  &  la  Broche"  is  followed  every  evening  by  another  even 
more  outrageous  hetise^  called  "  Les  Deux  Sans-culottes."  There  you 
have  not  only  Grassot,  but  the  leviathan  Sainville  into  the  bargain,  and 
I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  pranks  indukfed  in  by  this  precious  pair.  If 
you  remember  Vemet  and  Odry  in  *'  Madame  Gibou  et  Madame  Pochet," 
or  Ravel  and  Alcide  Tousez  in  ''  La  Chambre  a  Deux  Lits,"  you  may 
fancy  the  repartees,  the  lazzi^  the  incessant  running  fire  of  jokes  and 
ealembourgs  perpetrated  by  Messieurs  Tiguetonne  and  RacahouL  To 
hear  Sainville — after  alternately  snubbing  and  being  snubbed  by  his 
angular  associate,  just  at  the  very  critical  moment  when  one  expects  him 
to  pitch  Grassot  out  of  the  window— -suddenly  and  admiringly  burst  out 
with  a  ''  Moun  Diou,  moun  Diou,  moun  Diou  !  qu'il  me  plait  done  cet 
^re-llir — to  hear  that,  and  not  roll  off  one's  seat  in  consequence^ 
requires  an  intense  development  of  self-denial,  both  mental  and  muscular. 
Had  such  a  labour  been  proposed  with  the  others  to  Hercules,  he  would 
have  said,  with  Mr.  Gregsbury,  while  liai^wiing  to  the  reproaches  of  his 
friend  Pugstyles, 

«  Go  on  to  the  next" 


Welcome  to  the  Vaudeville,  Monsieur  Rosier.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn 
from  political  pieces,  with  their  incendiary  coupleU  and  gross  personalities, 
to  vour  witty  and  sparkling  dialogue^  studded  with  epigrammatic  point 
and  delicate  satire.  A  right  pleasant^  right  merry  littie  bluette  is  your 
''  Croque-poule,"  combining  in  one  short  act  the  refinement  of  comedy 
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and  tbe  drollery  of  farce ;  an  amusing  episode  of  married  life,  the  first 
chapter  in  the  connubial  history  of  Oscar  and  Louise.  And  here  let  me 
tell  you,  Monsieur  Rosier,  that  if  the  frequenters  of  tbe  Vaudeville  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  thus  temporarily  making  them  forget  the 
heterogeneous  productions  of  MM.  Clainrille  and  Co.,  Amal  himself  is 
equally  your  obliged— equally  your  debtor.  You  have  made  him  appear 
•—contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  his  authors — a  gentleman  ;  you  have 
trusted  for  the  success  of  your  piece  to  the  natural  finesse  of  the 
comedian,  and  not  to  the  coinage  of  apocryphal  words  and  phrases, 
whose  oddity  is  often  their  only  merit.  You  have  thus  tested  the  real 
merits  of  the  actor,  and  have  shown  that  his  talent  is  yet  but  a  partially 
explored  mine,  promising  a  rich  and  ample  harvest  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  follow  in  your  track. 

Nor,  although  November  be  a  somewhat  chilly  fosterer  of  such  blos- 
soms, is  the  rosier  without  a  rose,  for  Louise  is  played  by  Madame 
Doche. 


At  the  same  theatre  a  clever  two-act  comedy  by  Bayard,  called  "  L'lm- 
pertinent,"  has  afforded  F61ix  an  opportunity  of  displaying^  not  only  his 
habitual  verve  and  gaiety,  but  also  an  earnest  and  impressive  sensibility 
which  took  even  his  warmest  admirers  by  surprise.  If  he  add  many 
more  such  creations  to  his  repertoire^  Lafont  had  better  look  to  his 
laurels. 

While  distributing  the  characters  of  <*  L'lmpertinent,"  M.  Bayard*8 
attention  was  casually  attracted  by  the  grace  and  gentUiesse  of  one  of 
the  young  and  untried  actresses  of  the  Vaudeville,  who  had  hitherto 
figured  in  ''  La  Foire  aux  Id^es"  and  other  pieces  of  the  kind  as  little  more 
tnan  a  choriste. 

«*  Ah  ban  r  said  he,  "  voUh  mon  affaire  !" 

So  keen  an  eye  and  so  practised  a  judgment  as  those  of  M.  Scribe's 
son-in-law  seldom  err ;  and  in  this  case  William  Tell  himself  could  not 
have  proved  a  better  marksman.  For,  making  every  due  allowance — 
and  our  good-nature  in  this  instance  will  not  be  too  severely  taxed— for 
Mademoiselle  Clary *s  inexperience,  it  would  be  difficult — not  to  say 
impossible — to  imagine  a  more  complete,  a  more  perfect  embodiment  of 
that  rarest  of  all  rare  ideals — an  ingenuous-looking  inghiue.  A  sweetly 
intelligent  countenance,  whose  youthful,  nay  almost  infantine  expression, 
constitutes  its  peculiar  charm,  a  slight  and  graceful  figure,  a  quiet,  lady- 
like, and  unpretending  manner,  a  soft  and  melodious  voice,  and  a  vaaai 
gentle  and  winning  smile — such  were  the  guarantees  of  future  excellence 
offered  the  other  evening  by  the  trembling  debutante^  and  cordially 
accepted  by  the  public. 

Allez  toujours,  Mademoiselle  Clary!  plant  your  pretty  little  feet 
bravely  and  steadily  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  be  sure  that  the  habiiui, 
like  Tibby  Postelthwaite  in  the  farce,  will  keep  a  hi  on  you. 

Our  printers  are  often  accused,  and  with  reason,  of  occasional  typo- 
graphical eiTors,  but  they  seldom  make  so  ingenious  and  so  Apropos  a 
mistake  as  the  one  I  am  abput  to  relate.  Tbe  compositors  of  a  Parisian 
theatrical  journal,  being  lately  engaged  on  a  flaming  article  in  praise  of 
an  actress  tres  d  la  mode,  came  to  uie  following  pmrase  as  a  wind-up  to 
an  outrageously  fulsome  paragraph :— • 

**  Enfin,  c  est  une  veritable  sord^re."    When  ibe  fmr  object  of  these 
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eulogies,  complacently  casting  ber  eye  over  the  printed  homage  of  her 
adorer,  arrived  at  the  passage  in  question,  she  read  as  follows  : — ^*  Enfin, 
e^est  une  veritable  souriciere  I** 

Cetaitftaiteur  I 

The  inaefatigable  Dumas  has  just  added  a  new  link  to  his  chain  of 
dramatic  marveb ;  and  this  time  the  prolific  writer  is  neither  dependent 
for  his  success  on  the  scene-painter  or  the  costumier.  "  Le  Comte 
Hermann/'  like  its  more  immoral  predecessors  "  Antony"  and  ^'  Teresa," 
is  one  of  those  thrilling  episodes  of  modem  life,  the  interest  of  which 
does  not  consist  in  a  rapid  succession  of  brilliant  and  dazzling  tabieaux, 
but  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  conflicting  passions,  skilfully  developed  by  a 
master-hand.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  wonderfully  effective,  and  fully 
equal  any  previous  efforts  of  the  author ;  it  is,  moreover,  but  justice  to 
add  that  his  intentions  are  admirably  carried  out  by  the  performers. 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Melingue  in  his  lighter  mood,  as  the  gay  and 
gallant  dTArtapnan^  or  even  as  the  omnipresent  Monte- CristOf  can 
have  little  idea  of  the  impressive  energy,  the  deep  impassioned  feeling  he 
has  lavished  on  this  new  creation.  There  were  moments  during  the  first 
representation  of  "  Le  Comte  Hermann"  when  the  entire  audience,  breath- 
less with  attention  and  sympathy,  awaited  each  coming  word  and  gesture 
with  spell-bound  anxiety,  when  each  successive  display  of  genuine  emo- 
tion rfor  Melingue  is  a  true  creature  of  impulse,  deriving  his  inspirations, 
not  irom  the  calculations  of  art,  but  from  nature  alone),  communicated 
itself  like  an  electric  shock  to  all  present,  even  the  most  callous,  the  most 
hlasis.  So  true  is  it  that,  if  an  artist  would  work  on  the  feelings  of  others, 
he  himself  must  be  the  first  to  feel. 

Melingue  is  ably,  most  ably  supported  by  Laferri^re  and  Mademoiselle 
Person;  and  Rouvi^re*s  impersonation  of  the  deep  designing  villain, 
Fritz  Sturler^  was  so  abominably  natural,  that,  if  pommes  cuites  and 
such  like  missiles  were  as  much  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  Theatre  His- 
torique  as  they  are  at  the  Funambules,  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  them.     I  cannot  pay  M.  Rouvi^re  a  higher  compliment. 

M.  Montigny,  the  worthy  manager  of  the  Gymnase,  has  just  disco- 
yered  a  new  recipe  for  enriching  his  treasury  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
francs.  *'  DiableT  say  my  readers;  ''  10,000  francs!  c^est  unjoli  denier! 
and  how  ?"  Simply  thus.  He  has  engaged  Mademoiselle  Duverger  at 
his  theatre,  a  stipulated  clause  in  the  agreement  being  the  forfeiture  of 
the  above  sum  in  the  event  of  either  party  breaking  the  contract.  Now, 
as  it  is  morally  certain  that  before  many  months  me  fair  Augustine  will 
find  rehearsing  a  bore,  and  actinc^  a  corvee^  the  question  becomes  merely 
one  of  time,  and  sooner  or  later  ^e  10,000  francs  will  find  iheir  way  into 
M.  Montigny's  pocket.     Q.  £.  D. 

PS.  When  a  man  retires  to  rest  at  six  in  the  morning  he  is  not  likelv 
to  be  fit  for  much  that  day.  Such  is  my  case;  but  yet,  even  at  the  risK 
of  saying  one  thing  when  I  mean  another,  my  bram  being  in  rather  a 
topsy-turvy  state,  I  must  briefly  chronicle  the  two  important  events  of 
last  night — the  success  of  ''  lit  Jennesse  Dor^e**  at  the  Ambigu,  and, 
above  all.  Mademoiselle's  Ozy's  soirie  dansanie. 

Of  the  first,  first.    When  M.  L6on  Goadaa  attempts  to  write  a  play 
Dee, — VOL.  lxxzyii.  no.  ccczLvm.  2  k 
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altme  he  mMoos  afttakifl  to  aiiytihiQe  bejond  a  tyce^s  tTeUmef  the  my»» 
teiies  of  dnmatie  efiact  being  a  ieued  hock  to  kim ;  bat  wben^  ae  in  the 
present  case,  he  takes  onto  himself  a  eolUAoraimur^  and  thai  eottaboru' 
teur  an  old  hand  like  M.  Lockroy,  he  may  fairly  aspire  to  a  tmce^  dmr* 
gent  '^  La  Jenneitoe  Dor6e''  is  a  carefiilly  eonstnieled  dnuDa^  with  sus- 
tained interest  and  well-contrasted  character  :  it  is,  moreover,  exoeUentkf 
played  by  Chilly,  the  best  actor  on  the  Boulevard  after  Fr^erick  Le- 
maitre  (who,  by  the  by,  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  ttaile  de  baleott) 
and  Madame  Guyon*  It  was  mmoured  before  the  performance  that  the 
piece  contained  sundry  hits  against  the  arisio$y  and  that  in  oonsequenoe 
the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  were  to  be  present  en  mcuse  to  hiss  any 
republican  demonstrations  in  pit  or  gallery.  Ears  and  eyes,  nevertheless, 
exerted  themselves  in  vain ;  the  hits  were  absent,  and  so  was  the  Jockey 
Club ;.  the  latter,  however,  subsequently  mustered  in  high  numerical  foroe^ 
where  we  will  for  an  instant  join  them — chez  Mademoiselle  Ozy. 

If  any  one  had  forgotten  the  number  of  the  &ir  lady's  abode,  one 
glance  at  the  open  door,  with  its  coloured  lamps  on  each  side  of  the  stair- 
case, and  its  two  aergenU-de'wUe  on  the  threshold,  would  have  reassured 
him.  The  Boulevard  Foissonni^re  was  thronged  with  admiriug^  groups 
slowly  returning  home  from  the  different  theatres,  and  lingering  to  look 
upwards  with  a  wistful  glance  at  the  gaily  illuminated  windows ;  and  far 
more  wistful,  indeed,  would  their  glances  nave  been  had  they  known  half 
the  fun  and  merriment  that  was  g^ing  on  within ! 

Fancy  a  charming  suite  of  rooms,  peopled  with  for^  or  fifby  of  the 
prettiest  actresses  in  Paris,  an  interminable  succession  of  dances  of  eveiy 
kind,  from  quadrille  to  polka,  from  redowa  to  cotillion — not  to  mention  a 
slight,  very  slight  90upgon  of  another  paSj  for  whose  name  I  shall  refer 
you  to  Mademoiselles  Celeste  Mogador  or  Rose  Pompon,  executed  by 
diat  marvellously  droll  creature,  La  Boisgourtier,  to  the  inspiring^  air  of 
"  Drinn,  drinn.  Fancy  the  mijestic  Nathalie,  the  &scinating  Octave^ 
the  languishing  Page,  the  graceful  Marquet,  the  piquanie  St.  Mans, 
the  lively  Renaud,  the  merry  Caroline  Bader,  the  dark-eyed  Figeac,  and 
those  no  less  attractive  syrens,  Constance,  Juliette,  Durand,  Bertin,  De- 
lorme,  Posel,  Valentin,  and  twenty  or  thirty  more,  whose  charms  are  firesher 
in  my  memory  than  their  names.  Fancy  all  these  brilliant  specim^is 
of  dramatic  loveliness,  in  the  prettiest  and  most  seductive  toilettes^ 
dancing,  chattering,  huighing,  flirting — in  a  word,  enjoying  themselves 
and  conferring  delight  and  enjoyment  on  all  around  them !  Fancy 
Mademoiselle  Ozy  herself  perpetually  intent  on  her  hospitable  duties, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  sJways  everywhere ;  now  finding  a  vis^-vis  for 
some  luckless  couple  in  distress,  now  whirling  round  and  round  in  the 
mazy  waltz,  and  that  at  five  in  the  morning,  as  if  she  had  not  been  doing 
the  same  thing  ever  since  midnight !  Fancy  all  this,  reader  nutn  ami 
and  whatever  else  you  Hke,  for  be  assured  uiat  your  liveliest  flight  of 
imagination  can  lumliy  approach  the  reality.  Description  can  give  no 
idea  of  such  a  scene,  and  happy  is  he  who  can  say  with  the  HabkuSf 

jfai  vooln  voir:  j'ai  vul 

Paris,  November  SSrd,  1849. 
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.MA.  MAQRXAOJ'S  FABSWfiLL  FEUVOIIICANGSS  AT  T«£  HATMABK&T. 

The  first  term  of  Mr.  Macready*s  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  is 
now  drawing  to  its  dose.  After  Christmas  he  will  again  appear  at  the 
same  theatre,  and  that  second  term  will  probably  last  till  aJbout  Mid- 
summer. 

The  great  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  wdcomed  on  the  first  night 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  crowded  audiences  that  have  been  attracted  to 
the  Hay  market  every  night  of  Mr.  Macready's  performances,  render  this . 
engagement  the  most  important  event  of  the  theatrical  season. 

Several  sentiments  were  blended  into  the  one  strong  expression  of 
feeling  which  made  the  echoes  of  the  Haymatket  ring  when  Mr. 
Macready  stood  before  his  audience  in  the  character  of  Macbeth, 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  gentleman, 
who,  during  a  long  career,  has  ever  laboured  to  elevate  the  profession  of 
which  he  is  the  chief  member.  The  greatest  theatrical  eminence  has 
often  been  connected  with  the  most  equivocal  social  position  ;  but  Mr. 
Macready  has,  before  the  world,  combined  within  himself  the  character 
of  the  English  actor  and  that  of  the  English  gentleman  of  the  highest 
order.  His  private  circle  comprehends  some  of  the  first  names  in  the 
literature  and  art  of  his  country ;  and  while  his  worldly  success  in  his 
own  path  is  almost  without  parallel,  he  is  most  honourably  known  as  a 
liberal  patron  to  those  who  have  sought  other  roads  to  fame.  His  re- 
spective managements  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  home  for  the  legitimate  drama,  will  ever  be  re- 
corded among  the  most  signal  events  in  the  history  of  the  English 
st^e.  He  indeed  laid  himself  open  to  the  objections  of  those  who 
maintained  that  by  over-elaborate  decoration  the  <'  suggestive"  character 
of  the  drama  was  crushed,  and  ^t  the  proper  work  of  the  im-  ' 
agination  was  anticipated  by  too  material  expedients,  fiut  when  we 
recollect  the  ttyU  of  decoration  with  which  he  embellished  his  pieces 
— the  antique  grandeur  of  hb  '<  Coriolanus,"  the  perfect  classicality 
of  his  '*  Ads  and  Galatea,"*— we  find,  we  must  own,  that  his  productions 
rose  £eu*  above  the  character  of  ordinary  pageantry ;  that  stage  decora- 
tion, so  managed  by  him,  was  a  high  and  a  novel  art ;  and  that  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  greater  part  of  a  mixed  audience  must  have  been,  not  anti- 
cipated, but  surpassed,  by  such  admirable  illustration. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was,  in  the  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Macready, 
the  recognition  of  the  eminent  Artist — ^the  last  of  a  race  of  illustrious 
actors  who  delighted  the  public  as  cotemporaries.  His  interpretation  of 
the  various  parts  he  represents  is  differently  judged  by  different  specta- 
tors; and  perhaps  those  who  have  witnessed  the  mttgnates  of  former  days 
are  less  lavish  of  their  praise  than  those  who  have  lived  in  the  present 
generation  only.     But  none  can  doubt  the  high  intellectual  character  of 
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his  acting;  throueihoiit  his  range  of  plays  be  always  impxeases  his  andi- 
ence  with  the  behef  that  all  he  does  is  founded  on  a  carefbl  study,  and 
that  he  is  constantly  actuated  by  the  true  artistic  ambition  of  executing 
his  conception  to  the  utmost  d^ee  of  perfection.  In  some  of  his  dia- 
racters  there  is  nothing  left  to  desire.  The  slow  misery  o£  Weraer^ 
the  irritable  activity  of  Richelieu^  are  perfSect  in  their  kind ;  and  if  we 
turn  to  the  Shaksp^irian  repertoire,  there  is  the  fondness  and  the  peevish* 
ness  of  Lear  set  forth  with  the  highest  degree  of  truth.  We  may  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Macready's  appearance  in  ^  Leary"  which  followed  the 
''Macbeth'*  and  the  *' Hamlet,"  was  treated  almost  as  a  aecond  de6tfi; 
from  his  known  exoellenoe  in  that  particular  part 

In  the  third  place,  the  London  public  had  to  read  a  lesson  to  the 
Transatlantic  ruffians  who  insulted  Mr.  Macready  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  parties  engaged  in  the  disgraceful  tumults  of  those 
<nties  may  learn,  if  they  are  capable  of  learning  anything,  the  estimation 
in  which  a  gentleman  whom  they  thought  fit  to  revile  is  held  by  the  most 
fastidious  metropolis  of  Europe.  The  measure  of  indignity  offered  in  the 
United  States  has  proved  an  additional  stimulus  to  honour  Mr.  Macready 
in  bis  own  land.  Having  touched  on  this  subject,  we  must  state  our 
conviction  that  the  American  people  is  not  in  the  least  represented  by  the 
mob  by  which  Mr.  Macready  was  assailed.  As  far  as  we  have  heard  the 
opinions  of  the  Americans  domidled  here,  they  have  all  regretted  the 
taint  cast  upon  their  country  by  a  few  turbulent  individuals. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  the  series  of  performances  is  intended  to 
constitute  a  "  farewell ;"  and  if  the  merits  of  Mr.  Macready  at  all  times 
call  for  acknowledgment,  this  is  especnally  the  case  when  he  not  only 
returns  to  his  native  coimtry  after  a  long  absence,  but  is  about  to  quit  for 
ever  the  public  wUch  has  witnessed  his  triumphs. 


The  Haymarket  Theatre,  which  is  so  fortunate  in  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  Macready,  has  also  been  lucky  in  an  adaptation  of  the  French  comedy, 
<«  Un  Mari  k  la  Campagne,"  which,  under  the  tiUe  of  the  *'  Serious  Fa* 
mily,"  forms  the  staple  commodity  on  ''  off-nights."  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Bamett,  the  adapter,  has  changed  French  devotees  into 
**  serious  "  English  does  him  great  credit,  and  his  piece  is  admirably 
performed  by  the  Haymarket  company.  Our  especial  favourite.  Miss 
Beynolds — so  lady-like,  so  graceful,  and  so  inobtrusive — ^becomes  this 
aeason  more  charming  than  ever. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.» 
The  descriptions  and  opinions  of  a  qualified  Englishman  and  an  eye- 
witness of  the  French  Revolution  were,  even  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
Sublications,  a  g^reat  desideratum.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Parisian  to 
ivest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  party,  and  still  less  so  of  the  halo  of 
extravagance  with  which  he  invariably  invests  contemporaiy  events  of  a 
remarkable  and  exciting  character.  Captain  Chamier*s  clear  and  vigorous 
apprehension  of  the  truth,  his  easy  discrimination  of  the  real  from  the 
unreal,  by  divesting  both  the  character  and  proceedings  of  late  of  all  the 
glitter  that  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  pens  of  Lamartine,  Caussidi^re^ 
and  other  French  historians,  presents  us  with  the  same  facts  in  almost  aa 
extreme  of  nakedness  and  reprobateness.  Even  if  the  common  rule  was 
followed  in  such  a  case  of  taking  the  middle  line  between  the  two  classes 
of  writers  it  would  still  be  bad  enough.  The  revolution  would  remain  a 
thing  of  accident,  and  therefore  a  stigma  upon  a  nation,  followed  by  a 
eanguinary  struggle  which  is  a  stain  upon  tne  times  we  live  in,  and  a 
blur  upon  the  boasted  civilisation  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

'*  A  Frenchman,**  says  Captvn  Chamier,  *^  is  altoc^ether  an  indescrib- 
able animal;  his  heart  is  in  his  heels.  Nature  formed  him  for  a  caperer ; 
he  appears  quite  incapable  of  sincerity,  and  will  swear  fidelity  and  alle- 

fiance  to  half  a  hun(Ued  kings,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  keeping 
is  promise." 
He  is  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  gpiven  to  another  recrea- 
tion, of  a  more  dangerous  kind,  and  that  is  political  discussions.  The 
French,  who,  despite  their  indecent  and  inelegant  dances,  and  their  savage 
war-whoops,  are  (if  we  believe  their  own  account  of  themselves)  the  most 
accomplished  and  refined  people  in  the  whole  world,  also  believe  them- 
selves to  be  the  cleverest  people  in  the  world ;  their  national  conceit  on 
this  point,  continues  Captain  Chamier,  is  extraordinary,  and  he  adds, 
after  allucUng  to  the  luxury  and  the  vice,  the  dishonesty  and  the  decep- 
tion that  reign  in  the  capital,  "  With  a  population  of  this  description, 
where  every  man  believes  himself  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and  where 
«very  man  declares  himself  quite  competent  to  take  the  situation  of  mi- 
nister of  finance,  or  of  public  works ;  and  what  is  still  more  deplorable^ 
where  every  man  is  more  or  less  a  soldier,  one  cannot  wonder  that  such 
audden  changes  should  occur  as  those  we  have  lately  witnessed.** 

We  have  elsewhere  devoted  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the 
social  state  of  that  city,  in  which,  in  the  words  of  an  old  diplomatist^ 
^*  the  streets  are  paved  with  deceit  and  falsehood ;  and  every  step  a  man 
takes  in  this  city  of  vice  is  on  the  pathway  of  dishonesty  and  deception ;" 
we  need  not  therefore  follow  Captain  Chamier  in  his  corroborative  re- 
marks. It  is  evidently,  however,  to  the  vices  of  the  Parisians,  their  inter- 
ference in  other  persons*  business  and  neglect  of  their  own,  their  love  of 
pleasure  and  luxuiy,  their  dissipation,  profligacy,  and  gambling  propensi- 
ties, and  other  sins,  that|he  traces  the  difficulties  and  the  su£Ferings  of  the 
nation,  and  that  a  future  fall  of  despair  alone  presents  itself  to  his  eyes. 
Captain  Chamier  watched  the  prog^ss  of  events  on  the  22nd  of 

*  A  Review  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848 :  from  the  24th  of  Febmaiylu 
the  Election  of  the  First  President.  By  Captain  Chamier,  R.N.  2  vols.  Reeve^ 
Benham,  and  Reeve. 
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Febraary  from  a  balcony  exactly  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Minis^re 
des  Affaires  Etrangere9;  but  it  was  on  his  return  home  by  the  Champs 
£lys6es,  he  says,  that  the  first  slight  collision  occurred,  and  this  was  an 
attack  made  by  t^e  popolaoe  upon  a  solitary  lanoer  riding  a  very  tired 
horse.  Captain  Chamier  should,  however,  have  said  the  first  ooUision 
that  he  witnessed)  for  it  is  evident,  by  his  own  subsequent  showing,  that 
ihe  guard*hou8e  in  the  Avenue  Matignon  had  been  stormed  and  fiied  by 
that  time.  That  awful  word  to  French  ears  was  also  by  this  time  heaid — 
barricades  ;^  but  in  feeding  the  flames  at  the  guard-house,  or  picking  up 
the  pavement  for  barricades,  Captain  Chamier  saw  the  gamiiu  de  Paris 
most  active.  Two  boys,  he  says,  certunly  neither  of  them  seventeen 
years  of  age,  made  the  barricat^  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Montaigne. 
Captain  Chamier  follows  Lamartine  and  Caussidi^re  in  attributing  the 
&tal  shot  fired  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Lagrange ;  but  he  is 
more  explicit  than  any  French  writer  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the 
National  Guard  upon  this  great  occasion.  ''  An  armed  population,'*  he 
justly  remarks,  ''  is  the  most  fatal  barricade  against  true  liberty ;  they 
3re  as  often  used  to  suppress  as  to  support  it ;  and  when  these  feather- 
Jbed  soldiers  become  a  political  body  they  are  as  dangerous  to  the  state  is 
a  revolutionary  army." 

No  new  light  is  tnrown  upon  the  fatal  contretemps  that  occurred  in 
the  succession  of  ministries.  *'  Monsieur  Thiers,"  says  Captain  Chamier, 
'*  shrinking  fVom  the  responsibility  which  a  Clarendon  would  have  courted 
and  a  Grey  demanded,  begged  that  Monsieur  Odilon  Barrot  might  be 
president  of  the  council !"  General  Lamorici^re,  our  author  says,  would, 
had  he  received  orders,  have  gallantly  done  his  duty.  The  Duke  de 
Nemours,  he  says,  had  before  offered  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  *'  Sir,'*  the  king  had  replied,  "  you  are  not  yet  regent ;  wait  my 
orders."  The  duke,  hurt  by  the  reproof,  retired  to  his  fl|>artments ;  aad 
this  may  explain  his  absence  on  other  occasions,  which  some  ha^e  attri«- 
buted  to  another  and  a  less  pardonable  reason.  Captain  Chamier  relates 
the  king's  escape  after  Alexander  Dumas's  version,  and  the  bneaking-up 
of  the  assembly  from  his  own  evidence,  and  he  conolndea  the  description  ol 
that  ever*memorable  event  by  saying,  "  The  nation  was  to  decide,  and 
yet  the  provisional  government  were  named — or  named  themselvee — ia 
the  presence  of  about  500  people  at  the  most,  out  of  36,000,000,  and 
took  especial  good  care  to  call  that  election  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
eonntry. 

Never  had  any  word  such  terrific  eflfectas  the  word  ilgniA/«.  From  the  mv 
ment  it  was  mentioned,  all  courage  in  this  great  nation  seemed  stifled:  men  epola 
with  hesitation  and  with  caution ;  the  guillotine  was  before  their  ^es,  ruin  stared 
them  in  the  face;  and  yet  they  bowed  their  heads,  cried  "  Vive  /a  nipitbliquef*  and 
bared  their  backs  to  the  severe  lash  about  to  be  inflicted.  In  sd^r  years  this  will 
appear  incredible.  A  nation,  famed  for  its  valour-^a'  nation  which,  under  Us- 
poleon,  conquered  the  vast  extent  between  the  Pyramids  and  Moscow,  whose  veiy 
name  created  fear  and  alarm  thronghout  Europe,  to  whom  kings  bowed  and 
emperors  capitulated— that  such  a  nation  could  be  frightened  at  a  word !— that 
all  the  provinces  should  accept  what  they  all  feared — that  a  street  imetOt  in  PBii% 
and  a  deolaratton  made  in  noisy  acclamations  by,  at  the  mosti  fiv«  hundred  men, 
ihoald  be  unresistingly  accepted,  with  the  consdousness  of  vain,  by  tliiity*flvB 
millions  of  people — this  is  a  cowardice  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  can  give 
no  parallel.  Where  were  all  the  nobility  of  this  great  country  ?  people  proud  of 
theur  rank  and  privileges,  men  of  fortune,  of  talbnt,  of  supposed  courage— where 
were  the  masy  of  independent  dtiiens  who  exietod  but  by  order,  and  wiioae  grow- 
ing riches  marked  the  inorease  of  commerce  and  the  tide  of  prosperity--aad 
where  were  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  a  body  composed  of  idl  tiie  hoosa^ 
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Mdeii  nd  ahopkeepen  who  grew  opnkat  Iqr  the  inflBZ  of  ifcxuigen  and  the 
iBnraments  of  this  ooort  ? 

Captain  Chamier,  speaking  individually  of  the  Frencb,  says  that  there 
are  among  them  many  of  £e  finest  of  mankind — men  of  the  htgfaeat 
honour  and  repute — brave,  chivabroua,  generous — ^real  patriots.     '*  The 

Cns  of  all  the  writers  in  creation,"  he  in  one  place  observes,  '<  cannot 
stow  sufficient  praise  on  the  Parisians  for  their  honesty  during  the 
excesses  of  the  revolution  ;*'  but  the  gallant  captain  has  also  what  he 
terms  an  unmitigated  horror  of  all  people  who  pretend  to  be  either  more 

fatriotic  or  pious  than  their  neighbours;  and  while  he  praises  the 
Parisians  individually,  he  scourges  them  ''generally,"  with  an  unsparing 
pen.  "Certainly,"  ne  says  in  conclusion,  "the  annals  of  history  can 
aearoely  parallel  a  crown  so  lost,  without  even  a  straggle — a  flight  so 
^nominious  and  disgraceful — a  nation  so  disloyal — a  panic  so  universal — 
a  king  so  ^sguised — or  a  people  so  treacherous." 

The  most  fatal  of  all  expressions,  Captain  Chamier  says,  is  the  per- 
petual "  Enfin  que  voulez-vous  f"  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  During  the  hottest  of  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  he  adds, 
he  endeavoured  to  rouse  some  of  the  National  Guard  to  defend  the 
crown,  by  representing  to  them  the  horrors  of  the  former  revolution. 
**  (Test  lien  vrai^**  was  the  answer;  ^'mais  enfin  que  voulez-vous  f* 
"When  the  Republic  was  declared,  at  the  desire  of  a  handful  of  raga- 
muffins, the  nation  accepted  it  with  the  enfin  que  voulez-vous  f  and  the 
appropriate  shrug! 

The  French  are  not  sparing  of  their  criticism  of  other  countries :  they  call 
themselves  the  centre  of  dvilisation,  the  sanctuary  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
nest  of  poetry,  and  the  consummation  of  chivalry ;  yet  they  drive  ahout  a  fat  ok, 
have  a  pack  of  half-naked  women  and  savages  hopping  ahout  the  animal,  and 
retain  in  this  wonderful  refuge  for  the  destitute  all  the  folly  of  a  nation  of  heathen 
times.  As  for  their  chivaliy,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Fehmaiy  is  quite  sufficient 
proof  of  e^t 

The  French  must  not  he  astonished  if  they  themselves  are  severely  criticised, 
since  day  lifter  day  they  "  play  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven"  as 
make  quieter  nations  doubt  much  if  France,  instead  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  arts,  is  not  one  large  national  Chartnion, 

After  describing  the  clubs  which  succeeded  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  the  graphic  pen  of  an  eye-witness.  Captain  Chamier  adds — 

By  degrees  the  clubs  became  partially  deserted:  nothing  outlives  three  months 
hi  IWice;  she  is  a  fickle  female,  ever  changing,  inconstant  in  her  governments  as 
in  her  affections,  and  this  arises  from  that  envy,  hatred,  and  roaUce  against  all 
who  succeed.  A  Frenchman  can  pardon  anything  in  his  Mend,  but  success ;  let 
a  man  arrive  at  riches,  greatness,  and  power,  and  every  poodle  in  Paris  will  howl 
at  his  heels,  and  snap  at  his  shoes.  Her  best  government  is  a  tyranny, — the  best 
■ecurity  for  Paris  is  a  state  of  siege.  Liberty  is  the  most  extreme  of  all  possible 
possibilities:  it  is  a  word  frequently  used,  and  never  understood.  The  liberty  of 
Hie  press,  for  example,  is  another  chimera;  the  liberty  of  the  person  anotner. 
The  liberty  to  assemble,  doubtfhl;  the  liberty  of  opinion,  quite  impossible.  We 
are  told  in  every  street  in  Paris,  that  the  French  are  the  most  educated,  the  most 
inventive  of  mankind;  that  genius  resides  in  the  Yall^  of  the  Seine,--and  yet 
behold  its  works. 

Again,  and  in  a  similar  strain,  ^rhen  noticing  the  allianca  proposed  by 
these  complaisant  conspirators  with  England,  when  it  was  asserted  by 
tihe  red  repnblicana  of  the  day,  as  it  has  since  been  by  the  freetradiag 
fiatemiainr  fintopiBts  of  our  own  country,,  that  France  and  England  are 
vnited  by  bonds  of  peace  and  fraternity — ^that  Dover  and  Calais  an  the 
Inlls  of  two  cooing  doves— Captain  Cliamier  says — 
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In  Tun  tliej  gare  the  fraternal  hng;— th^  like  ns  not,  and  like  m  leaa  now 
than  erer.  llie  steady  greatness  of  the  coontry,  the  determination  to  preaore 
order,  and  to  suppress,  S  only  by  special  constables'  staflb,  all  rebellion  and  reTo- 
Intion,  can  never  be  pardoned  by  the  party  in  France  who  aetj  the  party  who 
»peak  will  give  as  mnch  praise  as  words  can  conyey. 

We  particularly  notice  this,  because  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  enthnuasm  of 
friendship  for  the  once  perfidious  Albion,  we  were  present  at  a  ragged  demon- 
stration which  formed  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde^  and  over  the  heads  of  which 
floated  the  flag  of  Ireland  and  its  harp.  Ah !  here,  indeed,  was  something  like  the 
beginning  of  a  disorganisation  of  the  British  empire!  Of  all  the  miserable 
failures  which  afterwards  happened  to  that  unfortunate  country,  this  was  the 
greatest.  We  were  present  at  the  muster,  and  we  can  assert  that  not  one  hundred 
people  formed  that  demonstration,  and  one  half  of  those  were  Frenchmen  ;  but 
It  was  the  manner  in  which  this  mob  was  received, — the  loud  acclamations  which 
welcomed  the  ragged  school  of  republicanism, — ^which  struck  us  forcibly,  and 
convinced  us  that,  whilst  the  hand  of  (hitemity  was  extended,  the  heart  of  hatred 
beat  quickly.  The  German  demonstration  was  on  a  better  scale.  The  Polirii 
was  an  accumulating  tide,  and  every  now  and  then  a  very  kindly  disposed  mass 
of  people,  with  the  resolution  to  revolutionise  the  world,  shouted  out  in  loud 
chorus,  '<  Vive  Vmfer,  Vive  la  guiliotine,''  and  "^  a  bas  tout  le  monde."  These  were 
sweeping  reformers  with  a  vengeance,  and  had  harnessed  themselves  to  the  car  ot 
disorder,  resolved  to  drag  it  through  all  the  blood  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  election  of  the  Assembly,  the  whole  elected  of  the  Dational 
flovereignty,  the  result  of  universal  suffirage,  Captain  Chamier  remarks, 
had  one  and  all  cried  with  powerful  lungs — '^  Vive  la  Republique^**  and 
yet  it  was  well  known  that  at  least  650  out  of  the  950  were  firm 
believers  that  the  republic  could  not  last,  and  that  a  return  to  loyalty 
was  inevitable.  The  armed  populacCi  the  clubs,  and  the  red  repub- 
licans, kept  all  royalist  manifestations  in  check.  It  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable task,  adds  the  captain,  to  detail  exactly  bow  the  chamber  was 
constituted.  The  Carlist  psirty  had  favoured  the  revolution,  in  order  to 
march  over  its  ruin  to  a  restoration ;  the  Orleans  dynasty  was  reviled, 
abused,  and  insulted — they  bad  compromised  their  position,  from  the  want 
of  common  energy  and  daring ;  the  republicans  held  the  reins,  but  they 
knew  that,  in  every  house  where  a  whisper  was  confidential,  they  were 
termed  canaille^  voleurs,  brigands ;  the  red  cap  was  not  laid  aside,  and 
Blanqui,  Barb^s,  and  Flotte  were  there,  anxious  to  change  a  mild  re- 
public into  a  reign  of  terror.  In  the  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
15th  of  May,  Captain  Chamier  gives  a  curious  version  of  Lamartine's 
rescue  by  the  citizen  Hirshler,  made  under  the  pretence  that  bis  wife  was 
taken  ill.  Lamartine  himself  has  buried  so  hum  bio  a  fact  under  his 
usual  grandiloquent  phraseology ;  but  the  Englishman  observes,  '^  If  M. 
Hirsbler  could  generously  step  forward,  penetrate  the  thick  crowd,  and 
succeed  in  withdrawing  Lamartme  from  his  rather  perilous  position, 
could  not  one  be  found  out  of  200,000  brave  National  Guards  to  have 
got  at  any  minister,  informed  himself  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and 
asked  the  wishes  and  directions  of  the  government?  The  15th  of  May, 
even  to  us  who  witnessed  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  the  most 
incomprehensible  day  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  defy  even  Lamoc- 
tine  to  describe  or  defend  it." 

Discussing  the  subject  afterwards  more  leisurely.  Captain  Chamier  b 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  insurrection  in  Paris  on  the  above  day 
was  but  a  portion  of  a  long-premeditated  conspiracy,  which  embraced 
many  other  places ;  for,  on  the  same  day,  almost  all  the  great  towns  in 
France  broke  out  into  revolt.  On  that  day,  also,  the  students  and  the 
secret  societies  of  Vienna  became  insurrectionists,  and  on  that  day  the 
revolution  in  Naples  waa  commenced. 
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Upon  thifl  second  attempt  at  a  reyolution,  Captain  Chamier  remarira-*- 

We  consider  the  French  republic  a  great  European  nuisance,  and  we  believe 
that  such  is  the  general  opinion  in  France.  Had  JBlanqui  and  BEU*b^s  succeeded, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  blood  would  have  been  shed,  but  the  proyinces  would 
toon  have  revolted;  the  reign  of  terror  might  have  had  a  month's  duration,  a 
forced  loan  might  have  been,  and  would  have  been  resorted  to;  thousands  would 
have  quitted  Paris,  and  ruin  and  desolation  might  have  become  almost  fashion- 
able; but  the  people  so  fond  of  revolutions  would  have  made  another  revolution, 
and  a  return  to  what  is  inevitable — ^a  monarchy — would  long  ere  this  have  changed 
the  face  of  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  curious  people  called  the  revolution  the  march  ofcivilisatian ; 
the  verv  acts  which  would  disgrace  Goths  or  Vandals  were  dignified  by  this  expres- 
sion. Poverty,  bankruptcy,  ruin,  stagnation  of  all  affairs,  but  the  concoction  of 
revolts;  war, — and  the  worst  of  wars, — a  civil  war  inevitable;  the  lowest  of  the 
low  struggling  with  the  usurpers  of  power,  every  useful  art  paralysed,  every 
source  of  riches  dried  up,  every  man  discontented,— such  is  the  French  idea  (and 
the  words  are  General  Cavaignac*8)  ^*  of  the  march  of  civiUsationy 

Of  General  Cavugnac,  who  rose  to  distinction  upon  this  insurrection, 
Captain  Chamier  says,  '*  he  does  not  possess  that  firmness  of  character 
for  which,  from  his  acts,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  him  credit;  his 
features  are  harsh  and  severe,  but  there  is  a  vacillation,  of  conduct  easily 
traced  throughout  his  administration.'* 

The  events  of  the  ever-memorable  three  days  of  June  are  related  in 
the  same  clear,  concise,  and  picturesque  language  that  pervades  this  most 
interesting  work.  Captain  Chamier  was  either  witness  o^  or  took  part 
in,  every  leading  occurrence.  He  even  conveyed  a  despatch  from  the 
Northern  Railway  station  to  Cavaignac.  Yet  it  was  dangerous  to  be  out 
in  the  streets,  or  almost  to  look  out  of  a  window,  whilst  these  fearful 
events  were  going  on. 

All  the  military  discipline  of  a  state  of  siege  was  vigorously  enforced.  Not  a 
person  was  allowed  to  look  out  of  a  window.  The  doors  were  desired  to  be  kept 
closed,  the  shutters  open,  and  every  house  to  be  illuminated.  During  the  day,  with- 
out any  summons  for  pedestrians  to  clear  the  Boulevards,  a  division  of  cavalry 
rode  desperately  along  the  pavements,  and  we  had  about  as  narrow  an  escape  of 
our  lives,  firom  the  insane  charge  on  harmless  people,  as  ever  we  remember.  A 
friend  of  ours  remarked,  that  he  saw  us  jump  through  an  opening  hardly  big 
enough  to  admit  a  rabbit  This  wanton  mischief  fell  heavily  on  the  obedient  dra- 
goons: the  trottoir  was  too  smooth  for  their  horses,  which  fell  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  half-stunned  riders  were  rescued  by  the  very  people  they  endeavoured  to 
annihilate. 

Every  lady,  however  great  her  rank,  was  searched  by  sentinels  placed  at  the 
comer  of  each  street;  and  this  was  sometimes  done  so  very  ungallantly  by  these 
urchins  of  tiie  Garde  Mobile,  that  we  saw  an  English  lady  of  considerable  blood 
box  the  ears  of  one  of  the  Pretorian  Guard  of  Paris. 

The  chief  novelty  in  Captain  Chamier*s  account  of  this  insurrection  is 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  a  certain  Pujol,  who  fell  in  the  conflict. 
The  gallant  captain  terminates  his  narrative  of  these  sad  and  memorable 
events  by  saying,  '^  As  long  as  Paris  is  France,  so  lono^  will  the  country 
he  in  great  and  imminent  peril.  The  system  of  centralisation  is  a  failure; 
and  if,  throughout  this  great  country,  the  decree  of  a  few  political  moun- 
tebanks, who  for  a  moment  secure  the  reins  of  government,  is  to  be 
accepted  everywhere,  if  men  have  not  the  courage  to  be  united  to  resist 
usurpation,  then  revolution  after  revolution  may  be  expected,  and  street 
imeutea  grow  into  a  government." 

Captain  Chamier  openly  expresses  his  conviction  that  Ledru-Rollin 
was  connected  with  the  invasion  of  the  Chamber  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  in  June.  Our  author,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  attributes 
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ike  &U  oF  Cavaignac  soklj  to  the  ineouipatawy  and  diagfaoatiif  Manaat 
and  the  party  of  the  National^  to  which  he  had  alHed  hiiiMal£  ^  Ca- 
'vaignac,"  says  Alexander  DumaB,  **  was  foited  to  wear  the  nbe  q£ 
IfessuB,  which  was  now  devonring  hm  in  its  flames*" 

We  will  conclude  with  two  more  brief  extracts,  the  last  of  which  con- 
tains also  Captain  Chamier*s  condnding  aspirations  ; — 

Well  did  M.  Dumas  saj,  **  What  mast  sorroiindiiig  nations  tiiink  of  us?  If 
they  are  fHendly,  th^  will  pity  ns;  if  enemies,  tbej  will  despise  ns.**  This  we 
can  boldlj  assert,  that,  amongst  the  higher  orders  of  the  French,  Eng^nd  has  ad* 
fanced  in  their  estimation  by  her  firm  resolution  to  pot  down  all  insorrectionsiy 
BMTements;  and  whilst  the  hospitably  reoeiTes  and  sbellers  the  sovereigns  who 
are  hurled  firom  their  thrones,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  bind,  she 
extends  with  equal  liberality  her  shield  of  ptotection  to  the  more  unfortuaaie 
Tietims  who,  led  forward  in  insurrection  by  fidse  promises,  are,  in  their  tun, 
ohtiged  to  seek  a  foreign  asylum.  In  this  oountiy  the  dethroned  king^  and  tie 
traitor  who  dethroned  him,  become  equally  protected  by  the  law;  and,  whilst  we 
respect  fallen  dignity,  and  pay  a  just  meed  of  merit  to  the  sereceign,  we  do  not 
Tisit  upon  the  traitor  the  bias  of  merited  contempt. 

We  trust  republican  France  will  profit  by  this  example;  and,  if  she  carefully 
leyiews  her  last  two  years^  history,  she  will  find,  in  her  progress  of  civiGsatioa, 
that  she  has  fallen  from  comparatiTe  liberty  into  slavery,  and  from  honour  into 
contempt. 

We  leave  the  subject  full  of  the  sincere  hope  that  this  great  and  deligfatfbl 
country,  as  God  made  it,  may  not  longer  be  marred  by  man; — that,  however 
serious  her  trials  may  be,  there  will  yet  spring  up  honest  men  capable  of  steeriiy 
the  vessel  of  the  state  throos^  the  storms  which  threaten  her;  and,  as  we  are 
morally  conTinced  that  a  return  to  a  monarchy  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
credit  of  the  state  as  well  as  to  restore  society  to  its  former  eleganee  and  affluence, 
we  only  hope  that,  in  the  struggle,  the  nobUity  and  jrentlemen  of  France,  uoited 
with  the  honest  tradesman  and  the  National  Guaid,  will,  when  the  moment 
arrives,  act  in  such  perfect  harmony  as  will  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  or  the 
waving  of  the  red  flag  of  terror. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  • 

^The  English,"  says  Mm.  Whitaker  (a  Parisian  lady,  we  snppoee,  who 
has  married  an  Englishman),  **  are  a  very  extraordinary  nation :  at  one 
moment  you  are  surprised  at  their  wondeof ul  ingenuity,  and  at  another 
joa  are  equally  astonished  at  many  things  that  would  seem  to  denote 
them  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarity/' 

Tills  state  of  primitive  barbarity  is,  it  appears,  manifested  most  glaringly 
in  the  English  not  being  a  dancing  nation,  and  not  treating  professors  of 
dancing  (Madame  Georgansky,  we  presnme,  as  she  appears  to  have  a 
share  in  the  undertaking)  with  becoming  respect.  It  is  also  manifested 
in  prejudices  with  regard  to  what  is  *'  respectable*'  and  what  is  not ;  in 
the  stcdls  of  coffee-houses  being  separated  by  high  planks  \  in  the  absord 
veneration  of  Shakspeare;  in  the  barbaroos  exclusion  of  ladies  from 
dnbs  ;  in  ladies  not  being  brought  up  to  employments,  and  being,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  taught  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  many 
without  a  dowry ;  in  the  absence  of  public  amusements  on  Sundays ;  in 
the  neglect  of  sirop  de  groseilles  at  supper- tables ;  in  the  languor,  listless* 
ness,  and  inertness  of  young  ladies,  in  their  not  frequenting  public  balls ; 
and  once  more,  again,  in  their  being  too  laay,  or  eating  too  much,  to 
patronise  dancing  and  its  professors.  Lucky  it  is  that  the  ktter  can  re*t 
their  feet  a  moment,  and,  taking  up  the  pen«  can  retort,  justly  or  unjustljfy 
upon  the  nation  which  treats  their  art  with  such  indigntty* 

*  Letters  on  the  ManaefB  and  Curtams  of  fte  Engfish^    I^  Wok  Whitsitf • 
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SHIRLEY.* 


**  Jane  Etee*'  was  a  clever  and  powerfully-written  work.  There  was 
novelty  in  the  style,  freshness  in  the  incidents,  truth  and  masculine  vigour 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  considerable  interest  in  the  stoiy.  It  had 
its  faults,  but  they  were  such  as  an  original  thinker,  unwilling  to  be  fettered 
by  ordinary  rules,  would  be  most  likdy  to  fid!  into  ;  indeed  they  were  not 
without  a  certain  charm,  for  they  indicated  a  luxuriant  fiilneas  of  mind 
which  only  required  pruning  to  send  forth  healthier  shoots.  '^Jaoe 
Eyre,"  as  a  first  work — if  such  it  were — accomplished  much ;  but  it  held 
out  the  promise  of  greater  things  hereafbr. 

After  reading  "  Shirley'*  we  will  not  say  that  the  promise  has  been 
altogether  '^  broken  to  the  hope,*'  but  we  must  confess  to  being  disap- 
pointed. 

''  Shirley"  has  all  the  faults  of  *'  Jane  Eyre,"  and  many  of  its  own 
beside.  Harsh  aspects  of  character  are  again  sketched  as  freely  and  re- 
pulsively as  before,  but  they  are  not  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
merits;  to  balance  the  picture,  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  milder  and 
more  attractive  qualities  of  mind,  but  in  the  effort  the  author  lapses  into 
a  deme  of  prosiness  and  weakness  which  shows  only  too  clearly  that  he 
had  better  have  left  the  household  virtues  to  more  congenial  care. 

The  Jbrie  of  *^  Currer  Bell**  (for  so  we  must  call  the  writer,  for  want 
of  a  more  certain  nomenclature)  is  vigour,  shrewdness,  hard-hitting,  and 
a  keen  sense  of  human  imperfections  ;  not  unaccompanied,  however,  by 
deep  feeling,  tenderness  even,  and  an  acute  perception  of  the  workings 
of  the  heart  both  in  man  and  woman.  Yet  with  aJl  these  qualifications, 
be  has  failed  to  produce  in  ''  Shirley"  a  novel  that  interests  throughout. 

There  is,  in  tne  first  place,  the  great  defect  of  a  very  inefficient  story; 
there  are  longueurs  which  leave  us  yawning  when  we  ought  to  be  hurry^ 
ing  on  ;  the  incidents  are  neither  dramatic  nor  important,  though  on  one 
or  two  occasions  there  is  great  straining  for  effect ;  and  the  whole  is  over- 
laid with  a  special  affectation  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with  in  one 
who  usually  g^es  so  directly  to  the  point.  We  allude  here  to  the  oon^ 
Btant  recurrence  of  French  phrases,  and  the  introduction  even  of  whole 
speeches  and  dialogues,  lugged  in,  for  no  earthly  purpose  that  we  can 
see,  save  to  show  that  since  '*  Jane  Eyre*'  was  written  the  author  has 
been  busily  occupied  in  acquiring  the  French  language,  and  is  resolved 
the  public  shall  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Tne  merits  of  ^'  Shirley"  consist  chiefly,  in  our  opinioBy  of  character 
happily  described,  and  of  clever  dialogue  naturally  and  forcibly  expressed. 
The  family  of  the  Yorkes,  old  Mr.  H«lstone,  "the  Cossack"  rector,  tiie 
three  curates,  and  Mr.  Sympson,  "a  man  of  spotless  respectability,  woiry- 
iag  temper,  pious  principles,  and  worldly  views,"  are  amongst  the  bek 
examples  of  the  former  ;  of  the  latter  we  might  adduce  countless  instances 
bad  we  space  for  quotation. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  which,  whedier  it  be  noted  for  praise  or  Uamfl^ 
or  simply  on  account  of  its  oddity,  is  observable  in  this  novel  as  mueh 
as  in  its  precursor :  and  this  is  the  singular  way  in  which  the  generality 

*  Shirley.  ATale.  By  Cuxrer  Bell,  Autisor  of  <"  Jane  Eyre.*  3  vols,  ^nitii, 
JUer-aadCo. 
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of  the  dramatis  persantB  make  love.  In  Home's  tragedy  the  hero 
says, 

ril  woo  her  as  the  lion  woob  his  bride; 

but  in  "  Shirley"  the  lovemakiog  seems  constructed  from  a  pattern  of 
which  the  exemplars  are  wild  cats.  Every  endearment  is  a  scratch, 
every  approach  to  sentiment  a  snarl.  Smiles  and  tears,  sighs  and  soft 
speeches,  find  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  ^'  Currer  Bell;"  but,  in  their 
stead,  we  have  abundance  of  sparring,  sarcasm,  home-truths,  and  epi- 
grammatic thrusts — gladiatorial  rather  than  tender.  This  state  of  things 
is  frequently  a  consequence  of  marriage;  with  the  author  of  '*  Shirley" 
it  is  the  precursor.     We  scarcely  know  which  deserves  the  preference. 

'*  Currer  Bell"  had  already  exhibited  something  of  a  wilful  tempera- 
ment; it  is  more  apparent  in  this  work  than  the  last.  ''Jane  Eyre" 
was  a  surprise;  and,  whether  justly  or  not  in  all  cases,  was  almost  univer- 
sally praised.  This  praise  has  rendered  the  author  somewhat  overweening 
and  flippant.  Instead  of  seeking  diligently  to  amend  past  errors,  ana 
improve  future  productions,  he  negligently  commences  the  present  woric 
with  an  assurance  that  the  reader  is  not  to  expect  to  find  anything 
''exciting'  in  it.  Unfortunately,  he  has  only  too  faithfully  kept  his 
word.  There  is  no  excitement  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  "  Shirley" 
would  have  been  much  more  agreeable  reading  than  it  is  had  such 
been  the  case.  We  are  not,  indeed,  enabled  to  predict  from  the 
beginning  the  precise  nature  of  the  sequel.  We  do  not  absolutely  see, 
"  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all,"  but,  what  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  story,  we  feel  that  we  care  little  what  the  end  may  chance 
to  be.  Whether  Shirley  marries  Moore,  or  Moore  weds  Caroline,  or 
either,  or  neither,  or  both,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  the 
reader,  when  once  he  has  made  their  acquaintance.  He  likes  to  hear 
them  talk,  for  their  conversation  is,  for  the  most  part,  shrewd,  sensibly 
amusing,  and  often  eloquent,  but — the  rest  is  blank.  Vaila  tout — as  the 
author  would  say. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  and  describe  what 
there  is  of  the  story.     It  may  be  briefly  disposed  of. 

"  Shirley*'  is  the  history  not  so  much  of  the  personage  whose  name 
gives  the  title  to  the  novel  as  of  a  young  and  enterprising  cloth- 
manufacturer,  half  Belgian  half  Yorkshireman,  named  Robert  Gerard 
Moore,  the  descendant,  on  his  father's  side,  of  a  race  of  mill-owners,  and 
on  that  of  his  mother  of  a  commercial  house  at  Antwerp.  It  is  owing 
to  this  hybrid  origin,  we  imagine,  that  we  are  inundated  with  "  Currer 
Bell's"  display  ot  French  phraseology ;  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  insisted  upon  at  every  turn.  Robert  Moore  is  one  of  three 
children ;  he  has  an  elder  sister,  Hortense,  a  pattern  of  Flemish  pro- 
priety, pedantic,  formal,  and  disagreeable.  Robert  comes  next,  and  is, 
m  the  estimation  of  his  sister  and  other  ladies,  a  hero  of  the  first  water ; 
the  list  is  closed  by  a  younger  brother,  Louis,  a  tutor  in  a  private 
family,  of  whom  we  see  nothing  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume, 
when  he  plays  the  part  of  the  Deus  ex  machina,  and  clumsily  solves  the 
only  enigma  the  story  can  boast  of. 

tlie  father  of  Robert  Moore  had  been  unsuccessful  in  business,  and 
the  chief  object  which  his  son  has  in  view  is  the  re-establishment  of  his 
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father^s  reputation  by  liquidating  all  his  debts.  For  this  purpose  he 
comes  back  to  the  paternal  mill  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  glens  (or  gills) 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  devotes  his  best  energies  to  his 
cloth  manufacture,  encoura^ng  new  inventions  in  machinery,  employing 
them,  and  becoming  eminently  unpopular  amongst  the  hand-workers.  The 
period  of  time  is  the  year  1812,  when  the  '*  Orders  in  Council"  proved 
so  heavy  a  clog  to  manufacturing  enterprise ;  and  in  spite  of  his  perse-* 
verance,  ability,  and  courage,  it  is  with  difficulty  Moore  can  make  head 
against  the  numerous  impediments  that  bar  his  way  to  fortune.  The 
vicissitudes  of  a  mill -owner's  life,  his  cares,  his  anxieties,  his  quarrels, 
and  his  struggles,  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  relieved  by 
sketches  of  his  neighbours  and  relations;  one  of  whom,  his  cousin,  Caro- 
line Helstone  (the  gentlest  of  "  Currer  Bell's"  creations),  falb  desperately, 
and,  as  it  seems,  hopelessly,  in  love  with  him.  Not  that  Robert  Moore 
might  not  have  '*  owned  the  soft  impeachment"  if  he  had  had  time  or 
thought  to  give  to  afiairs  of  the  heart ;  but  he  is  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  necessity  of  labouring  in  his  mechanical  vocation,  until  Shirley 
Keeldar,  an  beiress  of  *'a  thousand  a-year"  (!),  and  the  lady  of  the 
manor  on  which  the  young  mill-owner  is  a  tenant,  makes  her  appearance. 
An  intercourse  is  rapidly  established  between  Shirley  and  Moore,  at  the 
same  time  that  "an  eternal  friendship"  is  sworn  by  the  heiress  and 
Caroline  Helstone.  Moore  falls  in  love,  or  fimcies  he  falls  in  love,  with 
Shirley,  and  even  goes  the  length  of  fancying  that  Shirley  falls  in  love 
with  him;  Caroliue's  affection  is  unrequited,  and  she  pines,  but  pines 
heroically.  If  we  were  able  to  quote  we  might  do  so  here  with  advan- 
tage to  the  author,  for  we  have  seldom  met  with  sounder  advice  than  the 
stem  counsel  which  is  proffered  for  the  cure  of  unrequited  passion. 
Caroline's  subsequent  condition,  too,  is  well  described,  and  the  reason  why 
she  does  not  die  of  love — or  consumption — admirably  told. 

But  if  she  does  not  die  of  the  malady,  which,  as  Beatrice  said  of  it  long 
ago,  never  kills,  she  is  brougbt  to  death*s  door  by  it,  an  easterly  wind 
assisting.  Her  illness  is  faithfully  related  ;  but  the  author  might  have 
spared  his  trouble,  for  we  knew  from  the  first  that  it  was  impossible  it 
could  ever  be  meant  to  end  fatally.  These  fictitious  killings,  and 
pictured  deathbeds,  are  the  very  commonplace  of  novelists  ;  the  heroine 
always  survives  them  ;  you  feel  assured  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  sympathy,  and  you  skip  the  details  as  you  would  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  items  of  the  apotnecary's  bill  presented  aflterwards.  All  the 
purpose  of  Caroline's  illness  is  to  make  her  discover  in  her  nurse  her 
'Mong-lost  mother"  (as  the  melodramas  say),  a  discovery  which  the 
reader,  as  well  as  Shirley,  had  long  made,  though  without  giving  rise 
(in  him)  to  any  emotion  of  pleasure,  for  a  more  boring  uninteresting 
individual  than  Caroline's  ''  parent"  it  is  not  often  one's  lot  to  meet  with, 
even  in  real  life.  Mrs.  Pryor — such  is  the  lady's  nom  de  guerre  while 
she  officiates  as  Shirley's  governess — is  hfemmeincomprisey  the  widow  of 
a  spendthrift  husband ;  she  has  disappeared,  no  one  knows  why  or  where- 
fore, leaving  Caroline  when  an  infant  to  the  care  of  her  unde  the  rector, 
and  comes  back  again,  as  it  would  appear,  to  become  a  convenient  stop- 
gap. Here  again  we  might  quote,  especially  producing  that  splendid 
passage  in  which  Caroline  determines  that  her  "parent"  shall  in  future 
nave  **  a  black  satin  dress  for  Sundays — a  real  satin — not  a  satinet,  or 
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any  of  the  shams;"  but  ire  should  be  sony  to  espoae  the  slough  i£ 
twaddle  into  irfiich  the  author  has  dived. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  Moore's  affiuis  do  not  prosper.  He  bonosva 
5000/.  of  Shuley,  and  the  readiness  with  whidi  she  lends  the  moiiej 
stieng^ens  lam  in  his  belief  that  the  story  of  Utaaia  and  the  Atheniaa 
weaver  was  no  fable.  He  awakes  eventually  to  the  truth,  and  fiada 
himself — as  Bottom  did — an  aas.  He  has  the  eourage  and  manliness  ta 
reveal  his  folly  to  his  friend  Hiram  Yorke ;  and,  the  tale  tdd,  he  is  shot 
at  from  behind  a  stone  wall,  severely  wounded,  and  carried  off  to  hie 
friend's  house,  where  (of  coune)  he  doesn't  die— where  he  is  vidted  by 
Caroline,  who  has  got  well  again,  and  where  he  finds  out,  though  lie- 
does  not  8ay  so  then,  that  after  all  Caroline  is  his  first  and  only  love. 

The  cases  of  Robert  Moore  and  Miss  Helstone  are  thus  disposed  of, 
but  Shirley  Keeldar  is  still  on  the  tapis.  Her  matrimonial  late  is  still 
in-  abeyance.  Country  squires  in  plenty  and  a  poetical  baronet  offer 
themselves  in  vain.  She  has  all  aloiig  had  a  secret  yearning  fw  the 
tutor  in  her  undo  Mr.  Sympson's  fiimily,  who  taughi  her  French  I 
This  gentleman  is  Louis  Moore,  the  younger  brother  o£  Robert,  quite  as 
handsome,  quite  as  tall,  and  even  more  of  a  hero  than  the  distinguished 
mill-owner.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  those  love-passages  chiefly 
oeeur  the  character  of  which  we  have  already  described.  Louis  and 
Shirley  have  long  loved  each  other,  but  both  have  refriuned  hotn  makiflg 
it  apparent — the  first  on  account  dT  his  dependent  position,  the  last  from 
womanly  pride.  Hence  the  sort  of  duel  that  follows,  whi<di  ends  as 
many  such  encounters  do — in  close  aUiazioe.  The  explanation  betweea 
them  is  in  some  degree  prepared  by  a  confidential  communication  made 
by  Shirley  to  Louis  respecting  an  accident  that  has  befiillen  her.  The 
accident  is  in  ^'  Currer  Bell's"  most  forcible  vein.  She  has  been  bitten  in 
the  arm  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad ;  has  cauterised  the  part  with  an 
Italian  iron,  with  a  stoicism  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  but  cannot  conquer 
the  apprehension  that  hydrophobia  will  be  the  inevitable  result ;  and  in- 
this  belief,  makes  her  will,  tells  Louis  all  about  it,  and  eauiets  frt>m  him  a 
solemn  promise  that,  instead  of  suffering  her  to  be  *^  smothered  by  her 
unde,"  he  will  with  his  own  hands  administer  a  quietus  in  the  shi^  of  a 
strong  narcotic.  Considering  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  a  rabid  patient 
to  swallow  anything  liquid,  a  few  drops  of  prussic  acid  womd  have  been  the 
safer  prescription.  Shirley,  however,  is  quitie  pour  la  peur.  She  does 
not  go  mad,  though  she  almost  drives  her  unde  out  of  lus  senses  by  the 
cool  avowal  of  her  love  for  Louis  Moore.  Mr.  Sympson  insults  her ;  the 
tutor  is  roused,  he  '*  gives  himself  to  the  demon,"  springs  upon  the  pee* 
cant  relative,  hurls  mm  into  "another  apartment,"  and  is  only  withheld 
by  '^  Mrs.  Gill,  the  housekeeper,"  frt>m  giving  him  tiie  coup  de  grace  by 
strangulation.  Having'  setUed  this  question,  there  only  remains  one 
more ;  and  when  the  miy  is  fixed,  Shirley  Keeldar  becomes  the  wife  of 
Louis  Moore.  The  same  day  witnesses  the  marriage  of  Caroline  Hd* 
stone  with  his  brother  Robert,  who,  the  *'  the  Orders  in  Conndl"  bdqg 
now  taken  off,  is  left  in  a  fair  way  of  msking  the  fortune  he  had  so  loqg 
desiderated. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Shirley.  With  the  author's  aeknowledged  powers, 
it  might  have  been  a  great  deal  better.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  uovd 
by  the  same  hand  may  not,  in  defiance,. be  worse. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CALF.* 

The  personalities  of  this  work  are  carried  too  feur  to  be  by  any  possi' 
biKi^  agreeaUe  to  tbe  fiving  eharacters  who  are  portrayed  thereiii. 
And  they  are,  indeed,  somewhat  olgectionable  upon  general  grounds* 
The  prodigality  and  speculative  mania  of  the  day  has  also  been  muck 
too  univefsal  to  'have  required,  for  its  exposure,  to  place  a  well-known 
and  unfortunate  peer,  and  an  equally  well-known  and  more  reprehen- 
sible commoner,  in  contrast.  Scarcely  a  member  of  society  but  wa9 
affected  by  the  firensy  of  the  day ;  and  the  detestable  paganism  of  the 
land  we  live  in — ^the  positive  molatrous  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf— 
and  the  sham  practices  of  a  faith  which  abhors  worldliness — could  be 
efficiently  lashed  and  reviled  without  having  recourse  to  other  than 
general  impersona^ons. 

The  author  has  veiled  himself  under  the  fiat  of  the  Times  for  the 
system  adopted.  Suggesting  "  Railway  Frauds'*  as  a  subject  for  a  thesis, 
that  g^at  organ  of  public  opinion  remarked,  that  ''pleasing  sketches 
might  be  given  of  the  great  speculators,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
were  utteny  careless  of  what  hearts  iiiej  might  break,  what  fiimiHes 
they  might  ruin,  or  what  degree  of  infisuny  might  attach  to  their  own 
names.  So  that  he  winnowed  his  fsLCta  well,  and  discharged  his  self* 
appointed  task  in  a  spirit  of  oonscientaousness  and  integrity,  an  author 
might  deal  boldly  with  names  in  such  a  manner,  and  be  utterly  fearless 
of  consequences.  Lord  Denman  and  a  Middlesex  jury  would  constitute 
an  awkward  tribunal  for  any  infamous  speculator  who  should  please  to 
consider  the  history  of  his  rascality  a  UbeL" 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  written  when  the  feelings  of  honourable 
men  were  aroused  to  revenge  upon  the  deliberate  plunderers  of  society 
Ae  losses  which  that  society  had  been  made  to  experience  by  their  tur- 
pitude and  their  avarice.  Calmer  reflection  would  now  make  the  same 
irriter  feel  that  those  losses  have  been  of  for  too  serious  and  too  grave  a 
character  to  be  treated  of  by  stoiy  or  fiction,  however  pointed  or  however 
true.  The  culprits  are  so  deeply  condemned  by  many  a  suffering  fiunily, 
so  ignominiously  exposed  in  the  pillory  of  public  opinion,  that  hu 
would  be  indeed  a  bold  and  clever  pen  that  could  lower  them  further,  or 
make  their  memories  more  detesteo.  The  pages  of  the  ''  Golden  Calf" 
are,  however,  happfly  enlivened  by  less  painfiu  subjects  and  illustrations 
of  the  same  idolatry  in  less  repulsive  and  unpleasant  aspects,  as  among 
politicians,  the  clergy,  and  the  professions,  and  even  among  ihe  foreign 
narpies  who  flock  over  in  ^e  disguise  of  syrens  and  sylphs  to  ease  this  land 
of  wealth  of  its  superfluous  riches.  Every  blow  struck  at  abominationa 
which  have  in  this  country  laid  literature  and  art,  taste  and  feeling, 
virtue,  goodness,  and  even  piety,  prostrate  before  ihe  mammon  of  riches, 
cannot,  however,  despite  any  defects,  be  hailed  otherwise  than  as  a  blow 
given  in  a  right  direction. 

*  Tbe  QoldenOalf :  or,  Prodigality  and  Speculation  fai  the  IHneteettth  Oentuxy. 
3  vols.    T.  C.Newby. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND  OF 

SUNNYSIDE.* 

The  admirers  of  the  genuine  Scotch  novel  will  be  delighted  with  these 
so-called  *'  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside." 
The  prevailing  tone  of  piety,  the  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  veiled 
in  simplicity  of  expression  and  almost  uncouth  language,  revive  in  the  de- 
scriptive portions  some  of  the  best  things  of  Gait,  in  the  epistolary  the 
candour  and  straightforwardness  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan:--* 

"  It  has  often  come  into  my  head,**  says  the  author,  'Hhat,  seeing  the  threads 
of  Pl'Gvidence  have  many  times  a  semblance  of  raveUing,  it  would  be  for  edifica- 
tion to  trace  out  one  here  and  one  there,  that  folk  might  see  how  well  woven  the 
web  was  into  which  the  Almighty's  hand  had  run  them.  I  doubt  not  the  world 
will  think  me  bold,  being  but  a  quiet  woman  of  discreet  years  and  small  riches,  in 
having  such  an  imagination  as  that  it  could  be  the  better  of  hearing  the  like  of 
my  homely  story;  nevertheless,  seeing  there  are  many  young  folk  who  are  but 
beginning  for  their  own  hand  and  know  not  what  may  befidl  them,  I  think  it  is 
right  to  set  down  here  what  has  come  to  pass  in  my  comer  of  this  gr^t  earth,  and 
within  my  own  knowledge." 

The  reader  will  judge,  even  by  this  brief  extract,  of  the  spirit  in  which 
ihe  work  is  conceived  and  the  Umgoage  in  which  it  is  penned.  The  con- 
versational parts  are,  indeed,  sometimes  so  thoroughly  Scottish  as  to  be 
almost  incomprehensible  to  a  southern.  What  little  story  there  is,  is  well 
told.  The  reader*s  heart  is  at  once  won  by  the  kind,  unselfish,  artless 
Mrs.  Margaret,  and  his  interest  is  as  quickly  aroused  in  the  &te  of  the 
child-heroine,  Grace,  so  intelligent  and  so  good,  and  who  is  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  her  birth  and  wedth  by  a  worthless  &ther  and  imperious 
fiEU>hionable  aunt.  The  manse,  as  it  is  here  depicted,  and  Sunnyside  itself, 
are  pictures  of  exemplary  devotional  life  rare  enough  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  in  Scotland  itself  there  exists 
generally  so  much  religious  innocency  and  observance  as  is  practised  by 
this  sweetest  and  meekest  of  maiden  aunts.  The  characters  that  dwell 
at  both  are  also  sketched  with  a  bold,  yet  a  delicate  hand.  All  are  true 
to  nature:  Claud,  Mary,  Mrs.  Elpmnstone,  Allan  her  son,  and  the 
Dominie  (indispensable  to  a  Scotch  novel),  are  admirable  contrasts  to  the 
more  imaginary  and  less  real  wickedness  of  the  great  city — Edinburgh. 

Tlie  great  object  of  the  author  has  indeed  evidently  been  to  illustrate 
the  advantages  of  firmness  of  principle  and  purity  of  life;  and  this  is 
effected  by  throwing  a  young  person,  exposed  by  the  orcumstances  of  her 
birth,  position,  and  connections  to  evU,  after  an  education  of  the  purest 
and  most  religious  character,  into  a  very  imaginary,  bad,  and  corrupt  worid, 
from  which  she  is,  after  sore  trials,  restored  to  a  home  of  virtue  and  hap« 
piness  under  circumstances  of  deepest  interest  Novels  with  such  ob* 
}ects  and  purposes  in  view,  and  those  pleasantly  and  effidently  wrought 
out,  are  always  sure  of  so  general  a  reception  as  to  render  the  critic's  titk 
a  work  of  supererogation. 

*  Passages  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside.  Written  hf 
Herself.    8  vols.    Heniy  Colbnm. 
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HANDS  NOT  HEARTS,* 

We  welcome  a  new  name  into  the  world  of  literature,  being  assured, 
by  a  debut  so  promising  as  the  novel  which  bears  the  above  title,  that 
the  author  will  not  be  long  before  she  wins  herself  a  high  place  in  it.  It 
is  seldonf)  that  one  meets  in  a  iirst  attempt — and  such  we  believe  this  is — 
with  so  much  insight  into  character  and  shrewdness  of  observation  as  are 
contained  in  these  volumes.  They  are  the  indications  of  a  mind  that  has 
studied  watchfully  and  reflected  closely.  Tlie  theme  which  Miss  Wilkin- 
son has  chosen  to  illustrate  is,  as  the  title  implies,  the  melancholy  senti- 
ment of  the  doubting  Othello,  of  which  Desdemona  was  unable  to  speak ; 
and  she  has  shown  herself  well  skilled  in  the  blason  of  this  "  new  he- 
raldry.** She  has  exemplified  with  great  truth  and  feeling  the  misery 
attendant  upon  marriages  made  either  from  convenance,  or  for  the  grati- 
fication of  ambition  or  revenge,  and  has  woven  the  incidents  arising  from 
these  fatal  errors  into  a  narrative  of  great  power.  The  only  objections  we 
have  to  make  are,  that  Miss  Wilkinson  has  somewhat  overcharged  her 
canvas  with  personages,  not  all  of  whom  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  story*  and  that  the  interest  is  not  sufficiently  concentrated.  Our 
sympathies  once  excited  in  the  fortunes  of  the  presumed  heroine,  we  find 
a  difficulty  in  transferring  them  to  others  who  are  successively  placed  in 
the  same  position.  It  is  a  compliment  to  Miss  Wilkinson's  ability  to  say, 
that  she  has  been  able  to  develop  an  immense  variety  of  character,  but 
this  we  apprehend  might  have  been  accomplished  without  sacriHcing  that 
unity  of  purpose  wliich  is  so  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  art. 
The  fault,  as  commonly  happens  ^vith  young  writers,  arises  from  a  too 
great  prodigality  of  materials,  and  will  correct  itself  by  experience  in  their 
use.  Apart  from  these  objections,  we  look  upon  "  Hands  not  Hearts*' as 
amongst  the  cleverest  works  of  fiction  of  the  day. 


JAMES'S  "DARK  SCENES  OF  HISTORY.''t 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  manifest  evidence  of  true  progress  and 
of  real  ci\alisation,  than  that  the  time  of  "  Dark  Scenes  in  History"  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  gone  by.  The  revolutionary  combats  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  the  ill-directed  insurrections  in  Italy,  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
the  Mag}'ars,  and  many  other  recent  events,  have  unfortunately  pre- 
sented a  too  vivid  revivification  of  the  past.  The  murders  preceding 
them,  and  the  executions  following  in  their  traces,  stand  in  the  same 
category.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  sec  the  olive-branch  do  the 
duty  of  the  sword,  and  peace-societies  sit  at  ordnance-boards,  as  human 
nature  to  forego  all  its  most  energetic  attributes — its  resistance  to 
tyranny  and  oppression,  or  its  lust  of  power  and  conquest.  But  while 
human  nature  and  its  manifestations  remain  the  same,  and  probably  ever 
will  remain  so,  there  are  modifications  which  it  is  pleasing  to  contem- 
plate. Judicial  murders  of  brave  men,  distinguished  soldiers,  and  old 
and  honourable  servants  of  the  crown  or  country,  by  merciless  enemies 
— the  persecution  of  religious  communities,  of  those  who  lie  in  other 
people's  way,  or  of  rival  claimants,  even  unto  death — these  things  are  no 
longer  easy,  scarcely  indeed  possible,  in  face  of  the  free  and  open  ex- 

•  Hands  not  Hearts.     A  Tale  of  the  Day.    By  Janet  W.  Wilkinson.    3  vols. 
Bentley. 

t  Dark  Scenes  of  History.    By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    3  vols.    T.  C.  Newby. 
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pression  of  public  opinion.  So,  also,  wars  of  opinion  and  of  faith,  of 
parties  and  of  factions,  or  for  personal  ambition  or  national  ag£;raQdise- 
nient,  will  cease  to  be  so  frequent  when  condemned  by  the  thoug^hts 
and  feelings  of  whole  generations  of  men. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  group  together  some  of  these  darker  pages 
of  history.  The  contrast  cleanses  the  heart.  We  learn  best  to  enjoy 
the  state  of  things  under  which  we  live  by  comparing  them  with  the 
horrors  belonging  to  other  tiroes.  We  cease  to  murmur  at  trivial  and 
often  imaginary  evils,  while  regarding  the  dread  facts  of  past  his- 
tory ;  and,  while  reading  and  shuddering,  we  are  filled  with  gratitude  to 
think  that  we  dwell  in  a  land  of  peace,  where  the  life  of  the  conunooest 
subject  is  jealously  shielded  by  the  /Egis  of  the  law. 

Mr.  James  selects  for  his  first  sketch  the  Calvinist  conspiracy  of  Am* 
boise,  in  the  time  of  Francis  II.  of  France.     The  scene  opens  at  La 
Fert^,  the  Prince  of  Conde's  castle.     The  chief  conspirators,  Cohg^  and 
his  brother  d'Andelot,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  are  ably  depicted. 
The  nominal  chief,  La  Renaudi^re,  is  invested  by  Mr.  James  with  almost 
mysterious   attributes.     Most  historians  have  avowed  that  par  sa  vie 
errante  il  devint  comme  le  lien  des  r^fu^ies  et  des  regnicoles,     Mr. 
James  g^nts  him  almost  powers  of  ubiquity.     Agreeing  with  the  usual 
tradition  in  tracing  to  the  advocate  Avenelies  the  betrayal  of  the  con* 
spirators,  he  di£Fers  from  historians  generally  in  makin?  Cond6,    Co- 
ligni,    and  d'Andelot  be  seduced  into  Amboise,   instead  of  repairiiy 
thither  to  second  the  efforts  of  those  from  without.     The  general  mas* 
sacre,  the  death  of  La  Rcnaudiere,  and  the  execution  of  Castelnau,  the 
great  features  of  this  tragedy,  are  told  in  Mr.  James's  happiest  stjle. 
The  reader  feels  himself  changed  into  a  spectator,  and  everything  passes 
visibly  before  his  eyes.     Mr.  James  says  he  has  drawn  principally  on  the 
memoirs  of  de  VieUeville.     If  so,  he  might  have  added  the  old  marshal's 
amusing  analysis  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours'  feelings,  who,  he  says,  grieved 
most  about  his  signature,  ''  for,  as  to  his  word,  he  would  id  ways  have 
given  the  lie  to  whomsoever   had  dared  to  reproach   him  with  it,  so 
brave  and  generous  a  prince  was  he.*' 

Mr.  James's  account  of  the  murder  of  the  young  prince  Arthur  of 
Brittany  presents  some  peculiarities.  Two  fishermen's  wives  are  sop* 
posed  to  be  watching  on  thnt  fatal  night  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine  ror 
the  return  of  their  husbands. 

Patiently  had  they  watched  for  many  an  hour,  when  suddenly  they  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  coming  down  the  liemay  road.  "  Heaven  send  it  may  be  the 
king  coming  back!"  said  one  of  the  women  to  the  other,  "  for  then  we  shall  have 
a  good  market  for  the  fish." 

"No  such  good  luck,"  replied  the  other.  "The  king  would  not  come  at  tiiis 
hour;  and,  besides,  I  only  hear  two  or  three  horses." 

As  she  8XK>kc  she  went  up  the  little  bank  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  road.  Her 
eyes  had  grown  familifir  with  the  darkness;  and  she  saw  three  horsemen  ride 
down  towards  the  river  and  dismount.  One  of  them  gathered  all  the  reinf  to- 
gether and  remained  where  he  was.  The  other  two  went  close  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  one  of  them  turning  Ms  head  and  saying,  "  Mind  you  stir  not  a  st^ 
for  your  life." 

"I  will  not,  my  liege,"  replied  the  man  who  held  the  horses;  and  the  other  two 
walked  for  several  yards  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Seine. 

The  dip  of  oars  in  the  water  was  heard ;  and  the  two  women,  looking  out,  saw 
fkintly  the  outline  of  a  boat  with  two  men  in  it,  making  its  way  towards  the  oppo- 
site shore.  It  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  they  perceived  not  whither  it  weat ; 
but  some  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after,  a  light  streamed  out  from  one  of 
the  lower  windows  of  the  new  tower  where  all  had  been  black  before.    That  light 
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remained  there;  but  very  soon,  through  one  of  the  loopholes  of  the  tall  lateral 
turret,  which  contained  the  staircase,  a  yellow  glare  broke  forth  upon  the  night, 
ikded  away,  appeared  at  the  loophole  abore,  and  then  at  another  higher  still.  It 
was  next  seen  spreading  over  one  of  the  upper  casements  of  the  tower;  and  the 
women  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  Yoices,  speaking  loud,  borne  across  the 
lirer  by  the  wind. 

A  moment  or  two  after,  there  was  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  a  second  fainter, 
and  then  what  seemed  a  deep  murmuring  groan;  and  at  the  same  time  the  light 
was  extinguished  in  the  chamber  above.  The  women  shook  Yiery  much,  but  dared 
not  ask  each  other  what  all  this  might  mean.  Kot  long  after,  they  heard  a  heavy 
plunge  in  the  water;  and  then  the  creaking  sound  of  the  oars  upon  the  gunwale, 
and  their  measured  dip  in  the  stream.  The  boat  returned  before  their  eyes  with 
two  men  in  it  as  before;  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  horses'  feet  were  heard  beat- 
ing the  ground,  and  taking  apparently  the  way  back  towards  Bernay. 

An  unusual  interest  is  imparted  to  the  sad  history  of  Ferkin  Warbeck, 
by  Mr.  James's  battling  stoutly  for  the  rights  of  that  unfortunate  youth. 
Such  a  view  of  the  subject  not  only  takes  the  young  man  out  of  tbe 
category  of  commonplace  criminals  or  impostors,  but  gives  to  his  whole 
life  a  character  of  mixed  romance  and  reality,  in  which  all  our  sym- 
pathies are  brought  into  play,  and  are  riveted  by  the  innate  love  of 
justice. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  which  follows — the  persecution  of  the  Knights 
Templars — ^it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  crimes  committed  led  to  no 
beneficial  result  It  would,  indeed,  only  be  vindicating  the  secret  ways 
of  Providence  in  writing  tbe  dark  scenes  of  history,  not  only  to  record  the 
tragic  events  themselves,  but  to  trace  out  as  far  as  possible,  in  brief  and 
t^rse  language,  the  fate  of  those  who  wrought  those  fearful  historical  tra- 
gedies. After  the  execution  of  Richard  Plantagenet  (Ferkin  Warbeck), 
and  of  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  heir  of  Tudor  obtained  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  The  death  of  Arthur  consigned  her  to 
the  arms  of  his  brother ;  and  the  marriage  of  Catherine  with  Heniy 
severed  England  from  the  domination  of  Rome.  The  male  line  of  Tudor 
became  extinct  in  one  more  generation ;  and  policy  and  crime  efifected 
nothing  to  perpetuate  the  dynasty. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Templars  after  they  were  delivered  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Dominicans,  who  were  never  known  to  fail  when 
any  act  of  monstrous  cruelty  was  to  be  performed,  are  told  with  the  most 
vivid  sense  of  what  those  sufferings  must  have  been.  But  not  one  of  all 
those  who  took  a  principal  part  in  the  barbarous  cruelties  exercised  upon 
the  Templars  escaped  an  early  and  miserable  end.  'Philip  the  Fair, 
King  of  France,  died  in  the  year  1314,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  lingering  disease  unknown  to  any  of  the  physicians  of  the  time,  his 
last  hours  being  spent  in  bitterness  of  spirit ;  rope  Clement  was  swept 
away  by  death  one  year  and  a  month  after  the  consummation  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Templars  ;  Edward  II.  was  deposed  by  a  son  and  a  wife, 
and  murdered  in  prison;  and  Enguerand  de  Marigny  was  hanged  in 
1315  upon  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  which  he  himself  had  erected. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses  also  present  ever-changing  scenes 
of  the  dark  deed^  and  atrocities  which  unfortnnately  too  often  sully  the 
history  of  religious  differences  and  feuds.  The  most  remarkable  per- 
sonage in  the  conspiracy  of  Cueva  is  undoubtedly  the  corsair  Jacques 
Pierre,  and  the  most  striking  event  is  his  death,  which  is  thus  recorded 
by  Mr.  James : — 

He  had  sailed  away  from  Venice  with  the  fleet,  honoured,  and  apparently  con- 
tented with  ihe  distinction  he  received  from  the  republic.  His  only  cause  of 
anxiety  or  regret  seems  to  have  been  the  detention  of  lus  fair  wife  in  Naples; 
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but  Tre  find  that  he  consoled  himself  from  day  to  day  with  tbe  hope  of  her  libem- 
tion,  though  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  good  foundation  for  such  an  expecta- 
tion. Tlie  fleet  was  lying  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  watching,  it  would  appear, 
for  the  ships  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  when  a  quick-sailing  galiot  arrived  from 
Venice,  and  an  officer  went  on  board  the  admirars  ship.  Shortly  after  a  signal 
was  made  for  Jacques  Pierre  to  come  on  board,  which  he  immediately  obeyed, 
accompanied  by  one  servant  and  the  rowers  of  his  barge.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  council  was  then  held,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  famous  corsair 
was  asked  upon  several  points.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  the  deck,  however, 
rude  liands  were  laid  upon  him ;  and  the  fatal  preparations  that  he  saw  gave  the 
first  intimation  that  his  death  was  determined.  He  wished  to  speak ;  but  they 
would  not  hear  him.  He  asked  a  confessor;  but  they  would  not  grant  him  one. 
The  fatal  cord  was  twined  round  his  neck ;  and  after  a  brief  struggle  the  body  was 
put  into  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea. 

The  remarkable  history  of  Wallenstein  completes  the  first  selection  of 
"  Dark  Scenes  of  History;"  and  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that,  while  Mr.  James  has  treated  his  subjects  so  that  his  readers  may 
almost  fancy  they  are  enjoying  romance,  they  are  really  receiving  truths. 


BLACK  WILLIAM'S  GRAVE.* 

This  novel  is  written  in  imitation  of  Mrs.  Ann  RadcIiiFe ;  but  while  the 
author  loves,  with  his  great  predecessor,  to  sport  with  the  romantic  and  the 
terrible — with  the  striking  imagery  of  the  mountain-forest  and  the  lake,  the 
cloud  and  the  storm — with  wild  and  desolate  ruins — and  with  those  lialf-dis- 
covercd  glimpses  or  visionary  shadows  of  the  invisible  world,  which  seem  at 
times  to  cross  our  path,  the  comparison  will  go  no  further.     To  her  wonderfuJ 
talent  in  producin<;  scenes  of  m^-stery  and  surprise,  Mrs.   Radcliffe  added  the 
powerful  delineation  of  passion,  and  her  descriptions  of  scenery  were  copious 
and  admirable. 

Minimus  Mote,  Gent.,  has  not  one  of  these  attributes  of  a  successful  novelist. 
His  want  of  invention  is  so  manifest,  that  the  whole  of  his  stor}'  might  be 
written  in  a  page.  His  style  is  diffuse  in  the  extreme  ;  his  descriptions  wire- 
drawn and  faulty  ;  and  his  language  turgid  and  conceited.  Worse  than  all, 
the  seduction  of  the  heroine,  Mary  Mordaunt,  by  the  villain  Sir  William 
Catesby,  is  an  incident  upon  which  to  make  the  interest  of  the  story  lie, 
worthy  only  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Minerva  press.  Much  cannot  be  said 
neither  of  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  heiress,  her  being  cast  into  Black 
William's  Grave,  or  of  the  ultimate  destruction  of  Sir  William  Catesby  him- 
self in  the  same  den  of  horrors  and  supernatural  appearances.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  in  the  present  day,  consistency,  if  not  some  little  regard  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  thing,  is  expected  in  literary  aspirants.  But  the  author  has 
not  himself  had  a  clear  notion  of  what  liis  "  Black  Stranger"  was  or  ought  to 
be.  In  his  modest  estimation  of  his  o\7n  performance,  he  deems  this  creation 
superior  to  the  imp  in  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'*  and  to  the  witches  in 
"  Macbeth."  But  it  is  a  complete  failure  ;  for  he  is  at  times  Sir  William's 
'*  double,"  and  a  moment  afterwards  his  opponent ;  and,  although  under  every 
form  a  spiritual  agent,  he  is  ultimately  made  to  die  the  death  of  a  mortal  man! 

*  Black  William's  Grave.    By  Minimus  Mote,  Gentleman.    3  vols.     T.  C. 
Newby. 
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